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PREFACE 

THE   SECOND    EDITION. 


In  this  edition  I  have  oarofiilly  revised  the  wliole ; 
but  the  corrections  vchich  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  are  in  general  confined  to  the  style  and 
language.  Excepting  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  not 
myself  detected  any  important  errors  or  inaccuracies 
as  to  the  facts  in  the  history ;  neither  have  such,  as 
far  as  I  know,  been  pointed  out  by  friendly  or  un- 
friendly critics  —  not  indeed  that  I  have  any  right  to 
say  that  I  have  met  with  unfriendly  critics.  The  ad- 
ditions which  I  liavQ  made  —  in  some  cases  derived 
from  older  boolcs,  which  had  not  fallen  in  my  way,  but 
chiefly  from  books  published  since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition  —  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
notes.  Among  these,  besides  the  "  Life  of  Moham- 
med," by  Dr.  Sprenger,  I  may  specially  name  one 
or  two  ori^nal  pieces  in  the  new  volume  of  Pertz, 
"  Monumenta  G-ermanise ; "  the  "  Chronicon  Placen- 
tinum,"  from  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  curious 
documents  relating  to  the  "  Friends  of  God,"  published 
by  Dr.  Cari  Schmidt. 
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PEBFACB 
THE    FIRST   EDITION. 


The  History  of  Latin  Christianity  is  a  eontinuation 
of  "  Tlse  History  of  Cliristianity  to  the  Extinction  of 
Paganism  in  tlie  Eoman  Empire,"  But  Latin  Chris- 
taanity  appears  to  possess  such  a  remarkable  historic 
unity,  that  I  hare  thought  fit,  in  order  to  make  this 
work  complete  in  itself,  to  trace  again  its  origin  and 
earliec  development,  and  to  enter  in  some  respects  with 
greater  fulness,  yet  without  unnecessary  repetition,  into 
its  histoiy  during  the  first  four  centuries.  On  one 
extremely  dark  part  of  that  history  a  book  hut  recently 
discovered  ha,s  thrown  unexpected  light. 

The  sentence  of  Polybias  which  describes  the  unity, 
and  the  plan  of  his  History  of  Republican  Rome,  might 
be  adopted  by  the  historian  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Christian  Rome.  "Ovrog  joq  ivos  bqjov  ««*  deanatog 
ivog  tw  avfrnano?,  lijisg  tovtov  yQatpBO'  eiMxej;s(e^xa^'  rw, 
nws  J""  wors,  }tat  Sm  xluoLVta  t«  yvbiQtt/d^va.  fts^  rijg  oinou- 
fiBP^g  inh  rrfv  'Poiy,alotv  bwameiat  hyhtro. — 1.  iii.  c.  i. 
"  The  work  which  we  have  undertaken  being  one,  the 
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PREFACE  TO   THE   FiKST  EDITION".  Vll 

whole  forming  oue  great  design,  liow,  when,  and  by 
what  means  all  the  known  world  became  subject  to 
the  Roman  rule."  Though  the  great  sphere  of  Latin 
Christianity  was  Western  Europe,  yet,  during  the  first 
seven  or  eight  centuries,  it  is  so  mingled  up  with  the 
reli^ous  history  of  tlie  Greek  empire ;  the  invasion  of 
Western  Europe  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  Cru- 
sades, so  involved  it  again  in  the  affeirs  of  the  East ; 
that,  in  its  influence  at  least,  it  extended  to  the  limits 
of  the  known  world. 

My  aim  has  been  to  write  a  history,  not  a  siiccession 
of  dissertations  on  history  ;  to  give  with  as  much  hfe 
and  reality  as  I  have  been  able,  the  result,  not  the 
process,  of  inquiry.  This,  where  almost  every  event, 
eveiy  character,  every  opinion  has  been  the  subject  of 
long,  intricate,  too  often  hostile  controva'sy,  was  a  task 
of  no  slight  difficulty.  Where  the  conflicting  authoi^ 
ities  have  seemed  to  be  nearly  balanced,  I  have  some- 
times, but  rarely,  admitted  them  into  the  test,  not 
desiring  to  speak  with  certainty,  where  certainty  ap- 
peared unattainable ;  in  general  I  have  reserved  such 
discussions,  when  inevitable,  for  the  notes.  Even  in 
the  notes  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  two  things  —  a 
polemic  tone  and  prolixity.  I.  —  I  have  cited  the 
names  of  modem  writers,  in  general,  only  when  their 
observations  have  been  remarkable  in  themselves,  as 
original,  or  as  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  opinion. 
II.  —  I  have  nsnally  contented  myself  with  quoting  the 
authority  wliich  after  due  consideration  I  have  thought 
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VIU  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

it  right  to  follow,  instead  of  occupying  a  large  space 
with  concurrent  or  conflicting  statements.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy,  now  that  we  posses  such  admirable 
manuals  of  ecclesiastical  history  (especially  the  inval- 
uable one  of  Grieseler),  than  to  heap  together  to  im- 
measurable extent  citations  from  ancient  authors  or  the 
opinions  of  learned  men.  I  notice  this  solely  tliat  I 
may  not  be  suspected  either  of  the  presumption  of 
having  neglected  the  laboi-s,  or  of  want  d  gratitude 
for  the  aid,  of  that  array  of  writers  who  —  from  the 
Magdeburg  Centuriatora,  Baronius  and  his  Continua- 
tora,  through  the  great  French  scholars,  Tillemont, 
Fleory,  Dupin ;  the  Germans,  Mosheim,  Schroeck, 
Neander,  and  countless  others  (where,  alas !  aro  the 
English  historians  of  those  times  ?)  —  have  wrought 
with  such  indefatigable  industry  on  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  have  studied  compression  and  condensation, 
rather  than  fulness  and  copiousness,  simply  in  order  to 
bring  tlie  work  within  reasonable  compass. 
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PEEFACE  TO   VOLUME  IV. 

FIRST  EDITION. 


I  CANJioT  offer  the  concluding  volumes  of  the 
History  of  Latin  Cliristianity  ■without  expressing  my 
grateful  sense  of  the  kind  aiid  liberal  manner  in  which 
the  former  portion  of  the  work  has  been  generally  re- 
ceived. In  these  volnmes  I  trust  that  I  have  not  fallen 
below  my  constant  aim  —  calm  and  rigid  impartiality ; 
the  fearless  exposure  of  the  bad,  full  appreciation  of 
the  good,  both  in  the  institutions  and  in  the  men  who 
have  passed  before  my  view.  I  hope  that  I  may  aver 
without  presumption  that  my  sole  object  is  truth  — 
truth  uttered  in  charity ;  and  where  truth  has  ap- 
peared to  me  unattainable  from  want  of  sufficient 
authorities,  or  from  authorities  balanced  or  contradic- 
tory, I  have  avoided  the  expression  of  any  positive 
opinion.  I  am  unwilhng  to  claim  the  authority  of 
history  for  that  for  which  there  is  not  historical  evi- 
dence. I  would  fiirther  remind  the  reader  that  if  the 
course  of  affairs  during  these  ages  should  appeal-  dark, 
at  times  almost  to  repulsiveness,  still  in  the  ( 
and  most  gloomy  period  of  Christian  history  there  v 
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PREFACE  TO   VOL.   IV.,  FIRST  EDITION. 

s  an  uiidercurrent  of  linmble,  Chiistiim  goodness 
flowing  on,  as  the  Saviour  himself  came,  "  without 
observation,"  tlie  hght  of  which  we  can  discern  but  by 
faint  and  transitory  glimpses. 

Only  one  book,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  appeared  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  my  work,  wLich 
has  flirtlier  ehicidated  any  of  tlie  subjects  treated  in 
tliose  volumes  —  tlie  "Life  of  Mohammed,"  by  Dr. 
Sprenger.  After  tlie  perusal  of  that  work,  so  much 
more  full  tlian  any  former  history  on  the  earlier  and 
more  antlientic  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  though  I  might  be  disposed  to 
add  a  few  sentences,  I  find  nothing  in  my  own  more 
brief  and  rapid  sketch  to  alter  or  to  retract.  More- 
over (I  write  with  diffidence),  it  appears  to  me  that 
Dr.  Sprenger  has  hardly  drawn  tiie  Hue,  if  it  can  be 
drawn,  between  the  Historical  and  the  Legendary  in 
the  life  of  Mohammed.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Koran,  after  all,  is  the  one  safe  and  trustworthy  au- 
thority for  the  life,  the  acts,  and  tlie  ain^,  of  the 
founder  of  Islam. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

T)1?SIGN  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WOHIC. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  our  religion 
and  of  mankind,  during  many  centuries  after  the 
extinction  of  Paganism,  is  the  rise,  the  development, 
and  the  domination  of  Latin  Christianity,  ^^tin  chria- 
Though  the  religion  of  Christ  had  its  ori-  "°^'^- 
gin  among  a  Syrian  people — though  its  Divine  Au- 
thor spoke  an  Aramaic  dialect  —  Christianity  was 
almost  from  the  first  a  Greek  religion.  Its  ahtiBiianitr 
primal  records  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  writ-  Smu- 
ten  in  the  Greek  language ;  it  was  promulgated  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  and  success  among  nations  either 
of  Greek  descent,  or  those  which  had  heen  Grecised 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  its  most  flourish- 
ing churches  were  in  Greek  cities.  Greek  was  the 
commercial  language  in  which  the  Jews,  through 
whom  it  was  at  first  disseminated,  and  who  were 
even  now  settled  in  ahnost  every  province  of-  the 
Roman  world,  carried  on  their  intercourse.  Prim- 
itive  Christianity   no    doubt    continued    to    speak  in 
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Syriac  to  vi^t  noinbera  of  disciples  in  the  Syrian 
provinces;  it  spread  eastward  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  Babylonia  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  into 
regions  where  Greek  ceased  to  be  the  common 
tongue.  Oriental  influences,  influences  even  from 
the  remoter  East,  worked  into  its  doctrine  and  into 
its  system ;  yet  even  these  flowed  in  chiefly  or  in 
great  part  through  Greek  channels.  The  Indian 
Monastidsm^  had  already  been  domiciliated  in  Pal- 
estine and  among  the  Egyptian  Jews.  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  notions  had  found  their  way  into  the 
Greek  philosophy.  Among  the  earlier  Christian 
converts  wei-e  some  of  these  partially  orientalized 
Greek  philosophers.  Many  of  the  first  teachers  had 
been  ti'ained  in  their  schools.  In  Antioch,  in  Alex- 
andria, even  in  EphesiM  there  was  something  of  an 
Asiatic  cast  in  the  Greek  civilization. 

Greek  Christianity  could  not  but  be  a^cted  both 
jaumoto-  of  in  its  doctrinal  progress  and  in  its  pol- 
tianitj.  ity  by  its  Grreek  origin.  Among  the 
Gr^ka  had  been  for  centuries  agitated  all  those  pri- 
mary questions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  re- 
hgions  ; — the  formation  of  the  worlds — the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  the  Deity — the  origin  and  cause 
of  evil,  though  this  seems  to  have  been  studied 
even  with  stronger  predilection  in  the  trans-Eu- 
phratic  East.  Hence  Greek  Christianity  was  insa- 
tiably inquisitive,  speculative.  Confident  in  the  in- 
exhaustible   copiousness    and    fine    predsion     of    its 

1  Compare,  On  Bnddhist  moiiastioisra,  the  very  curious  visitfilion  of 
the  Budahiat  oionasterieB  at  ths  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  con- 
tinuation of  earlier  visitations  anterior  to  tha  Christian  era,  the  Foe 
Souelti,  tmHslataS  by  M.  A.  B^niusat,  Paris,  ISSG,-  also  the  recent  more 
popular  work  by  Jlr.  Hardy,  Eastern  Monaoliism,  Loudon,  1850. 
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it  endnred  no  iimitation  to  its 
sstigationa.  As  each  great  question  was  settled 
or  worn  out,  it  was  still  ready  to  propose  new  ones. 
It  began  witii  the  Divinity  of  Christ  (still  earher 
pei'liaps  with  some  of  the  Gnostic  Cosmogonical  or 
Theophanic  theories),  so  onward  to  the  Trinity:  it 
expired,  or  at  least  di'ew  near  its  end  as  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Roman  East,  discussing  the  Divine  Light 
on  Mount  Tabor. 

In  their  polity  the  Grecian  churches  were  a  fed- 
eration of  republics,  as  were  the  settlements  of  the 
Jews.  But  they  were  founded  on  a  religious,  not 
on  a  national  basis;  external  to,  yet  in  their  boun- 
daries, mostly  in  theii-  aggregative  system,  following 
the  old  commonwealths,  which  still  continued  to  sub- 
sist under  the  stipremacy  of  the  Roman  Prefect  or 
Proconsul,  and  in  later  limes  the  distribution  of  the 
Imperial  dioceses.  They  were  held  together  by  com- 
mon sympatliies,  common  creeds,  common  sacred 
boolts,  certain,  as  yet  simple,  but  common  rites, 
common  usages  of  life,  and  a  hierai'chy  everywhere, 
in  theory  at  least,  of  the  same  power  and  influence. 
They  admitted  the  Christians  of  other  places  by  some 
established  sign,  or  by  recommendatory  letters.  They 
were  often  bound  together  by  mutual  charitable  sub- 
ventions. Still  each  was  an  absolutely  independent 
community.  Tlie  Roman  East,  including  Greece, 
had  no  capital.  The  old  kingdoms  might  respect 
the  traditionary  greatness  of  some  city,  which  had 
been  the  abode  of  their  kings,  or  which  was  the 
seat  of  a  central  provincial  government:  other  cities, 
from  their  wealth  and  population,  may  liave  as- 
sumed a   superior  rank,  Antioch   in  Syria,  Alesan- 
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dria  in  Egypt,  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor.  But  though 
churches  known  or  reputed  to  have  heen  founded 
by  Apostles  might  be  loolted  on  with  peculiar  re- 
spect, there  was  as  yet  no  subordination,  no  suprem- 
acy ;  their  federal  union  was  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion. Whether  the  internal  constitution  had  become 
more  or  less  rapidly  or  completely  monarcliical ; 
whether  the  Bishop  had  risen  to  a  greater  or  less 
height  above  his  co-Presbyters,  the  whole  episcopal 
order,  the  representatives  of  each  church,  were  on 
the  same  level.  The  Metropolitan  and  afterwards 
the  Patriarchal  dignity  was  of  later  growth.  Jeru- 
salem, which  might  naturally  have  aspired  to  the 
rank  of  the  Christian  capital,  at  least  in  the  East, 
had  heen  destroyed,  and  remained  desolate  for  many 
years :  it  assumed  only  at  a  later  period  (at  one 
time  it  was  subject  to  Ciesarea)  even  the  Patri- 
archal rank. 

But  at  the  extinction  of  Paganism,  Greek,  or,  as 
it  may  now  he  called  in  opposition  to  the  West, 
Eastern  Christianity,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  ag- 
Not  aggrea.  gressive  or  creative.  Except  the  contested 
^"-  conversion  of  the   Bulgarians,  later   of  the 

Russians,  and  a  few  wild  tribes,  it  achieved  no 
conquests.  The  Nestorians  alone,  driven  into  exile 
by  cruel  persecutions,  formed  settlements,  and  prop- 
agated their  own  form  of  Christianity  in  Persia, 
India,  perhaps  in  still  more  distant  lands.  The 
Eastern  Church  never  recovered  the  ground  which 
it  had  lost  before  the  revived  Magianism  of  the 
Sassanian  kings  of  Persia ;  and  it  was  compelled  to 
retire  within  still  narrowing  bounds  before  trium- 
phant  Mohammedanism,     The  Greek  hierarchy  had 
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now  lost  their  unity  of  action.  The  great  Patriar- 
chates, which  by  this  time  had  been  formed  on  the 
authority  of  Councils,  were  involved  in  perpetual 
strife,  or  were  contested  by  rival  bishops,  till  three 
of  them,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  sank  into 
administrators  of  a  tolerated  religion  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan dominion.  The  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
was  the  passive  victim,  the  humble  slave,  or  the 
fectious  adversary  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor :  rarely 
exercised  a  lofty  moral  control  upon  his  despotism. 
The  lower  clergy,  whatever  their  more  secret  benef- 
icent or  sanctifying  worldngs  on  society,  had  suffi- 
cient power,  wealth,  rank,  to  tempt  ambition,  or  to 
degrade  to  intrigue ;  not  enough  to  command  the 
pubhc  mind  for  any  great  salutary  purpose ;  to  re- 
press the  inveterate  immorahty  of  an  effete  age  ;  to 
reconcile  jarring  interests;  to  mould  together  hostile 
races:  in  general  they  ruled,  where  they  did  rule, 
by  the  superstitious  fears,  rather  than  by  the  rever- 
ence and  attachment  of  a  grateftj  people.  They 
sank  downward  into  the  common  ignorance,  and 
yielded  to  that  worst  barbarism — a  worn  out  civili- 
zation. Monasticism  withdrew  a  great  num-  greet  Monoa- 
ber  of  those  who  might  have  boon  cner-  "'^™' 
getjc  and  useful  citizens  into  barren  seclusion  and 
religious  indolence ;  but  except  where  the  monks 
formed  themselves,  as  they  frequently  did,  into  fierce 
political  or  polemic  fiicfions,  they  had  httle  effect  on 
the  condition  of  society.  They  stood,  aloof  from  the 
world,  the  anchorites  in  their  desert  wildernesses, 
the  monks,  in  their  jcalously-bai-red  convents ;  and 
secure,  as  they  supposed,  of  their  own  salvation, 
left  the  rest  of  manldnd  to  inevitable  pei-dition. 
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Greek  theology  still  maintained  its  speculative  ten- 
arc*  Tiiooi-  <ieiicy ;  it  went  on  definiag  with  still  more 
'^'  exquisite  subtlety  tlie  (Jodliead  and  the  na- 

ture of  Christ..  The  interminable  controversy  still 
lengthened  out,  and  cast  forth  sect  after  sect  from 
the  enfeebled  community.  The  great  Greek  -writers, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  the  Gregories,  had  passed  away 
and  left  only  unworthy  successors ;  the  splendid  pub- 
lic eloquence  had  expired  on  the  lips  of  Chrysostom. 
There  was  no  writer  who  laid  strong  hold  on  the 
imagination  or  reason  of  men,  except  the  author  of 
that  extraordinary  book,  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  of  which  perhaps  the  remote  influence 
was  greater  in  the  West  than  in  the  Byzantine 
empire.  John  of  Damascus,  the  powerful  adversary 
of  Iconoclasm,  is  a  splendid  exception,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  polemic  vigor  shown  in  that  con- 
troversy, but  as  a  theologian  douhtless  the  ablest 
of  his  late  age.  The  Greek  language  gradually,  but 
slowly,  degenerated;  at  length,  but  not  entirely  tiU 
after  the  fell  of  Constantinople,  it  broke  up  into 
bai-barous  dialects;  but  it  gave  birth  by  fusion  with 
foreign  tongues  to  no  new  language  productive  of 
noble  poetry,  of  oratory,  or  philosophy,  A  rude 
and  premature  refoimation,  that  of  Iconoclasm,  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  established  traditionary 
feith,  but  offered  nothing  to  supply  ite  place  which 
could  either  enhghten  the  mind  or  enthrall  the  re- 
ligious affections :  it  destroyed  the  images,  but  it 
did  not  reveal  the  Original  Deity,  or  the  Christ  in 
his  pure  and  essential  spirituality.  Greek  Christian- 
ity remained  however,  and  still  remains,  a  separate 
and  peculiar  form  of  faith ;   it  repudiated  all  the  at- 
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tempts  of  the  feebler  sovereigns  of  the  East  to  bar- 
ter its  independence  for  succor  against  the  formida- 
ble Turks:  it  is  still  the  religion  of  revived  Greece, 
and  of  the  vast  Russian  empire. 

Latin  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  en- 
dowed with  an  inexhaustible  principle  of  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
expanding  life.  No  sooner  had  the  North-  '^""s'- 
em  tribes  entered  within  its  magic  circle,  than  they 
submitted  to  its  yoke :  and,  not  content  with  tlins 
conquering  its  conquerors,  it  was  constantly  pushing 
forward  its  own  frontier,  and  advancing  into  the 
strongholds  of  Northern  Paganism,  Gradually  it  be- 
came a  monarchy,  with  all  the  power  of  a  concen- 
trated dominion.  The  clergy  assumed  an  absolute 
despotism  over  the  mind  of  man :  not  satisfied  with 
ruling  princes  and  kings,  themselves  became  princes 
and  kings.  Their  organization  was  coincident  with 
the  bounds  of  Christendom  ;  they  were  a  second 
universal  magistracy,  exercising  always  equal,  assert- 
ing, and  for  a  long  period  possessing,  superior  power 
to  tlie  civil  government.  They  had  their  own  juris- 
prudence— the  canon  law, — coordinate  with  and  of 
equal  authority  witli  the  Roman  or  the  various  nar 
tional  codes,  only  with  penalties  infinitely  more  ter- 
rific, almost  arbitrarily  administered,  and  admitting 
no  exception,  not  even  that  of  the  greatest  tempo- 
I'al  sovereign.  Western  Monasticism,  in  its  i^„„  jj^^^,. 
general  character,  was  not  the  barren,  idly  '^''^'^^ 
laborious  or  dreamy  quietude  of  the  East  It  was 
industrious  and  productive  it  settled  colonies,  pre- 
served arts  and  letters,  built  splendid  edihces,  fer- 
tihzed  deserts.  If  it  lent  from  the  woild  the  most 
powerful    minds,   havm^    tiained    them    bj     it',    stem 
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discipline,  it  sent  tliera  back  to  rule  the  world. 
It  continually,  as  it  were,  renewed  its  youth,  and 
kept  up  a  constant  infusion  of  vigorous  life,  now 
quickening  into  enthusiasm,  now  darkening  into  fa- 
naticism ;  and  by  its  perpetual  rivalry,  stimulating 
the  zeal,  or  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  secular 
clet^.  In  successive  ages  it  adapted  itself  to  the 
state  of  the  human  mind.  At  first  a  missionary  to 
barbarous  nations,  it  built  abbeys,  hewed  down  for- 
ests, cultivated  swamps,  enclosed  domains,  reti-icved 
or  won  for  civilization  tracts  which  had  fallen  to 
waste  or  had  never  known  culture.  With  St.  Dom- 
inic it  tiu'ned  its  missionary  zeal  upon  Christianity 
itself,  and  spread  as  a  preaching  order  throughout 
Christendom ;  with  St.  Francis  it  became  even  more 
popular  and  bwered  itself  to  tlie  veiy  hiimblest  of 
manlund  In  Jesuitism  it  mide  i  hst  effoit  to 
govern  minkmd  by  in  mcoipoixted  ciste  But 
Je^mtiim  tound  it  necessaiy  to  leject  mui>  of  the 
peculnnbcs  of  Monasticism  it  mide  itself  aeculir 
to  oveiconie  tie  'world  But  the  comjiomise  could 
not  endure  0\ei  the  Indians  of  South  AmeriLi 
alone,  but  foi  the  force  of  circumstinct's,  it  mi^lit 
haie  been  lastmg  In  Eastern  India  it  became  a 
kmd  of  Christian  Pagimam ,  m  Euiope  i  moral 
and  lehgious  Rahonahsm,  fatal  bcth  to  m<.nls  and 
to  religion 

Throughout  this  penod,  then,  of  at  least  ten  cen 
LaUn  chiiB-  tuiies,  Latin  Chnshmity  \\as  the  icligion 
tiFiuity  ^£  j.|j^  We'itei-n    nitions  of  Emope      Latin 

the  lehgious  language  ,  the  Litm  ti  msUtion  of  the 
Scupturea  the  leligious  code  of  mankind  Latin 
thejl  ^y  was     il  ne    mexliau^td  Iv    pitlihc,    and    held 
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wide  and  unsliaken  authoiity  On  most  sjoculatiTe 
tenets  this  theology  hid  left  to  Gitck  controversial- 
ists to  argue  out  the  endless  trinscendental  ijues- 
tions  of  religion,  and  contented  herself  with  reso- 
lutely embracing  ijie  le^ilts,  which  «he  fixed  in  her 
inflexible  theoiy  of  doctrme.  The  only  controversy 
which  violently  disturbed  the  Western  Church  was 
the  practical  one,  on  which  the  East  looked  almost 
with  indifference,  the  origin  and  motive  principle  of 
human  action — grace  and  free  will.  This,  fi-om 
Augustine  to  Luther  and  Jaiisenius,  was  the  inter- 
minable, still  reviving  problem.  Latin  Christian  lit- 
erature, like  Greek,  might  have  seemed  already  to 
have  passed  its  meridian  after  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  and,  high  above  all,  Angnstine.  The  age 
of  true  Latin  poetry,  no  doubt,  had  long  been  over ; 
the  imaginative  in  Christianity  could  only  find  its 
expression  to  some  extent  in  the  legend  and  in  the 
ritual;  but,  except  in  a  very  few  hymns,  it  was  not 
till  out  of  the  wedlock  of  Latin  with  the  Noiihem 
tongues,  not  till  after  new  languages  had  been  bom 
in  the  freshness  of  youth,  that  there  were  great 
Christian  poets :  poets  not  merely  writing  on  relig- 
ious subjects,  but  instinct  with  the  reli^ous  fife  of 
Christianity,  —  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Calderon,  Schiller.  But  not  merely  did 
Latin  theology  expand  into  another  vast  and  teem- 
ing period,  that  of  the  Schoolmen,  culminating  in 
Aquinas ;  but  Latin  being  the  common  language, 
the  clergy  the  only  learned  body  throughout  Europe, 
it  was  that  of  law  in  both  its  branches;  of  science, 
of  philosophy,  even  of  history ;  of  letters ;  in  short, 
of   civilization.       Latin    Christianity,    when    her    time 
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was  come,  had  her  great  era  of  art,  not  only  as 
the  preserver  of  the  traditions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
still  in  architecture,  and  some  of  tha  technical  oper- 
ations in  sculptm-e  and  painting,  bnfc  original  and 
creative.  It  was  art  comprehending  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  Christian  in  its  full- 
est sense,  as  devoted  entii-ely  to  Christian  uses,  ex- 
pressive of  Christian  sentiments,  arising  out  of  and 
kindling  in  congenial  spirits  Christdan  thought  and 
feeling. 

The  characteristic  of  Latin  Christianity  was  that 
itso&MMiat,  of  the  old  Latin  world — a  firm  and  even 
obstinate  adherence  to  legal  form,  whether  of  tra^ 
ditionary  usage  or  written  statute;  the  strong  asser- 
tion of,  and  the  severe  subordination  to,  authoritj'. 
Its  wildest  and  most  eccentric  fenaticism,  for  the 
most  part,  and  for  many  centuries,  respected  exter- 
nal unity.  It  was  the  Roman  empire,  again  ex- 
tended over  Europe  by  an  universal  code  and  a 
provincial  government ;  by  a  hierarchy  of  religious 
prsetors  or  proconsuls,  and  a  host  of  iiiferior  oiHcers, 
each  in  strict  subordination  to  those  immediately 
above  them,  and  gradually  descending  to  the  veiy 
lowest  ranks  of  society :  the  whole  with  a  certain 
decree  of  freedom  of  action,  but  a  restrained  and 
limited  freedom,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  spu-itual 
Cfesar  in  the  last  resort. 

Latin  Christianity  maintained  its  unshaken  domin- 
ion until,  what  I  venture  to  call,  Teutonic  Chris- 
tianity,^  luded   by   the   invention    of  paper   and   of 

1^  Thronghout  tha  world,  wherever  the  Tealonie  ia  tiie  groundwork  of 
the  langnage,  the  Rcformotion  either  is,  or,  as  in  Sonthcm  Germany, 
has  haen  dominant;  whei'eTer  Latin,  Latin  Cliristianity  has  retaiued  its 
ascendency. 
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printing,  asserted  its  independence,  threw  off  T^ionio 
the  great  mass  of  traditionary  religion,  and  '^'^s''™"^- 
out  of  the  Bible  summoned  forth  a  more  simple  feith, 
which  seized  at  once  on  the  reason,  on  the  conscience, 
and  on  the  passions  of  men.  This  fiiitli,  with  a  less 
perfectly  organized  outward  system,  has  exercised  a 
more  profound  moral  control,  through  the  sense  of 
strictly  personal  responsibility.  Christianity^  became 
a  vast  influence  working  irregularly  on  individual 
minds,  rather  than  a  great  social  system,  coei-ced  by 
a  central  supremacy,  by  an  all-embracing  spiritual  con- 
trol, and  held  together  by  rigid  usage,  or  by  outward 
signs  of  common  citizenship.  Its  multiplicity  and 
variety,  rather  than  its  unity,  was  the  manifestation 
of  its  life  ;  or  rather  its  unity  lay  deeper  in  its  being, 
and  consisted  more  in  intellectual  sympathies,  in  affin- 
ities of  thought  and  feeling,  of  principles  aiid  motives, 
in  a  more  remote  or  rather  untraceable  kindred  through 
the  common  Father  and  common  Saviour.  Ceremo- 
nial uniformity  seemed  to  retire  into  subordinate  im- 
poi-tance  and  estimation.  Books  gradually  became, 
as  fer  as  the  instruction  of  the  hmnan  race,  a  coordi- 


1  It  is  obvioua  that  I  use  Christianity,  and  indeed  Teutonic  Christianity, 
in  its  most  comprehensive  significance,  from  national  episcopal  churches, 
like  that  of  England,  irluch  aspires  to  maintain  the  doctiines  and  organi- 
zation of  (lie  apostolic,  or  immediately  post-apoalolic  ages,  onward  to  that 
dnhions  end  andefinable  verge  where  Christianity  melts  into  a  high  moral 
theism,  a  Mtb  which  would  expand  to  pnier  spuatualit;  with  less  dlsdnct 
dogmatic  aysfem ;  or  that  ■which  would  hardly  call  itaelf  more  than  a 
Chiistian  [jiilosophy,  a  rehgious  Eadonalism.  I  presiime  not,  neither  is  it 
the  office  of  the  historian,  to  limit  the  hles^ngs  of  our  religion  either  in 
this  world  or  the  world  tc  coma;  "there  is  One  who  will  know  his  own." 
As  an  historian  I  can  distVunchise  none  who  clium,  even  on  the  slightest 
grounds,  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  Christianity  i  repudiate  none  who  do 
not  place  themselves  without  the  palo  of  believei-s  und  woiBliippcrs  of 
Christ,  or  of  God  through  Christ. 
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nate  priesthood.  No  longer  rare,  costly,  inaccessible, 
or  unintelligible,  they  descended  to  classes  which  they 
had  never  before  approached.  Eloquence  or  argument, 
instead  of  expiring  on  the  ears  of  an  entranced  but 
limited  auditory,  addressed  manliiiid  at  large,  flew 
through  kingdoms,  crossed  seas,  perpetuated  and  pro- 
mulgated themselves  to  an  incalculable  extent.  In- 
dividual men  could  not  but  be  working  out  in  their 
own  studies,  in  their  own  chambers,  in  their  own 
minds,  the  great  problems  of  faith.  The  piimal  rec- 
ords of  Christianity,  in  a  narrow  compass,  passed  into 
all  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  world,  where  they 
could  not  be  followed  by  the  vast,  scattered,  and  am- 
bignons  volumes  of  tradition.  The  clergy  became  less 
and  less  a  separate  body  (the  awakened  conscience  of 
men  refused  to  be  content  with  vicarious  religion 
througli  them)  ;  they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  arbiters  of 
man's  destiny  in  another  life :  they  sank  back  into 
society,  to  be  distinguished  only  as  the  models  and 
promoters  of  moral  and  religious  virtue,  and  so  of 
order,  happiness,  peace,  and  the  hope  of  immortality. 
They  derived  their  influence  less  from  a  traditionary 
divine  commission  or  vested  authority,  than  from  their 
individual  virtue,  knowledge,  and  earnest,  if  less  au- 
thoritative, inculcation  of  divine  truth.  Monasticism 
was  rejected  as  ahen  to  the  primal  religion  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  family  .life,  the  life  of  the  Christian  family, 
resumed  its  place  as  the  highest  state  of  Christian 
grace  and  perfection, 

Th  s  progiessive  development  of  Christianity  seems 

Pro-nsifl       ^^  mevitable  consequence  of  man's  progress 

d     opin^n  knowledge,  and  in  the  more  general  dis- 

e  1  nation    of    that     knowledge.       Human 
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thougLt  is  almost  compelled  to  assert,  and  cannot  help 
asserting,  its  original  freedom.  And  as  that  pi-ogress 
is  manifestly  a  law  of  human  nature,  proceeding  from 
the  divine  Author  of  our  being,  this  self-adaptation  of 
the  one  true  rehgion  to  that  progress  must  have  the 
divine  sanction,  and  may  he  supposed,  ■without  pre- 
sumption, to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  counsels 
of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

The  lull  and  more  explicit  expansion  of  these  views 
on  this  Avatar  of  Teutonic  Christianity  must  await 
its  proper  place  at  the  close  of  our  history. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

bf.ois;jS1ing  of  koman  ciikistianity. 

Latin  Christianity,  from  its  commencemeiit,  in  its 
character,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  Boman  ponuf- 
developraent,  had  an  irreastihle  tendency  to  )^'^f'^^"'' 
monarcliy.  Its  capital  had  for  ages  been  the  curf^si^ij- 
capital  of  the  world,  and  it  still  remained  that  of  Western 
Europe.  This  monarchy  reached  its  height  under  Hilde- 
hrand  and  Innocent  III. ;  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Pontiticate  thus  become  the  centre  of  Latin  Christiaji 
History.  The  controversies  of  the  East,  in  which  Occi- 
dental or  Roman  Christianity  mingled  with  a  lofty  dic- 
tation, sometimes  so  unimpassioned,  that  it  might  seem 
as  though  the  establishment  of  its  own  supremacy  was 
its  ultimate  aim  —  the  conversion  of  tlie  different  races 
of  Barbarians,  who  constituted  the  world  of  Latiu 
Christendom  —  Monasticism,  with  the  forms  which  it 
assumed  in  its  successive  Orders  —  the  rise  and  con- 
quests of  Mohammedanism,  with  which  Latin  religion 
came  at  length  into  direct  conflict,  at  first  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  in  Sicily  and  Italy  ;  afterwards  when  the  Popes 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Crusades,  and 
Islam  and  Latin  Christianity  might  seem  to  contest  the 
dominion  of  the  human  race. —  the  restoration  of  the 
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Western  empire  beyond  the  Alps  —  the  feudal  system 
of  which  the  Pope  aspired  to  foe  as  it  were  the  spiritual 
Suzerain  —  the  long  and  obstinate  conflicts  with  the 
temporal  power  —  the  origin  and  tenets  of  the  sects 
wliich  attempted  to  withdraw  from  the  unity  of  the 
church,  and  to  retire  into  independent  communities  — 
the  first  struggles  of  the  human  mmd  for  freedom  witliin 
Latin  Christendom  —  the  gradual  growth  of  Christian 
Kterature,  Christian  art,  and  Clu-istiaii  philosophy  — ^1 
these  momentous  subjects  range  themselves  as  episodes 
in  the  chronicle  of  the  Eoman  bishops.  Hence  our 
history  obtains  that  unity  which  impresses  itself  upon 
tlie  attention,  and  presents  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries 
as  a  vast,  continuous,  harmonious  whole ;  wbUe  at  the 
same  time  it  breaks  up  and  separates  itself  into  distinct 
periods,  eaeh  with  its  marked  events,  peculiar  character, 
and  commanding  men.  And  so  the  plan  of  our  work 
may,  at  least,  attempt  to  ftilfil  the  two  gi-eat  fiinctioiis 
of  history,  to  arrest  the  mind  and  carry  it  on  with 
unflagging  interest,  to  infix  its  whole  course  of  events 
on  the  imagination  and  the  memory,  as  well  by  its 
broad  and  definite  landmarks,  as  by  the  life  and  reality 
of  its  details  in  each  sepM^te  period.  The  writer  is 
unfeignedly  conscious  how  far  his  own  powers  fall  below 
the  dignity  of  his  subject,  below  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  conceptions. 

I.  —  The  ftrst  of  these  periods  in  the  history  of  Latin 
i,D.86a-ioi.  Christianity  closes  with  Pope  Damasus  and 
his  two  successors.^  Its  age  of  total  obscurity  is  passed, 
its  indistinct  twilight  is  bi-ightening  into  open  day.    The 

j  tlie  first  autiientic  decretal 
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Chi'istian  Lishop  is  become  so  important  a  personage  in 
Rome,  as  to  be  tbe  subject  of  profiine  history.  His 
election  is  a  cause  of  civil  strife.  Christianity  more 
than  equally  divides  the  Patriciate,  still  more  the  peo- 
ple ;  it  has  already  ascended  the  Imperial  throne. 
Noble  matrons  and  virgins  aa-e  becoming  the  vestals  of 
Christian  Monasticism.  The  bitterness  of  the  Heatheu 
party  betrays  a  galling  sense  of  inferiority.  Paganism 
is  writhing,  struggling,  languishing  in  its  death  pangs, 
Christianity  growing  haughty  and  wanton  in  its  tri- 
umph. 

II.  —  The  second  ends  with  Pope  Leo  the  Great. 
Paganism  has  made  its  last  vain  effort,  not  i,  d.  481. 
now  for  equality,  for  toleration.  It  has  been  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  conquered  capital.  Alaric 
tramples  out  its  last  embers.  Rome  emerges  from  its 
destmicfion  by  the  Goths  a  Christian  city.  The  East 
has  wrought  out,  after  the  strife  of  two  centuries,  the 
dogmatic  system  of  the  church,  which  Rome  receives 
with  haughty  condescension,  as  if  she  had  imposed  it 
on  the  world.  The  great  Western  controversy,  Pela^ 
gianism,  has  been  agitated  and  has  passed  away.  Prt^- 
tensions  to  the  succcissorship  of  St.  Peter  are  *.  b.  402-ii7, 
already  heard  from  Innocent  I.  Claims  are  made  at 
least  to  the  authority  of  a  Western  Patriarch.  In  Leo 
the  Great,  half  a  century  later,  the  pope  is  i.  d.  uo-isi. 
not  merely  the  greatest  personage  in  Rome,  but  even 
in  Italy ;  he  takes  the  lead  as  a  pacific  protector 
against  the  BarbariaiK,  Leo  the  Great  is  likewise  the 
first  distinguished  writer  among  the  popes. 

ni.  —  To  the  death  of  Gregory  I.   (the   Great). 
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*■  ■>■  604.  Christianity  is  not  only  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  ov  Italian,  but  in  part  of  the  barbarian  world. 
Now  takes  place  the  league  of  Christianity  with  Bar- 
barism. The  old  Homan  letters  and  arts  die  away  into 
almost  total  extinction.  So  fallen  is  Roman  literature, 
tbat  Boethius  is  a  great  philosopber,  Caasiodorus  a 
great  historian,  Prudentins,  Fortunatus,  Juvencus  great 
poets.  The  East  has  made  its  last  effort  to  unite  the 
Christian  world  under  one  dominion.  Justinian  has 
aspired  to  legislate  for  Christendom.  Monastic  Chris- 
tianity, having  received  a  strong  impulse  from  St.  Ben- 
edict, is  in  the  ascendant.  Gregory  I.  as  a  Pope,  and 
as  a  wiiter,  offers  himself  as  a  model  of  its  excellencies 


IV.  —  To  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  Em- 
1.1.800.  pei'or  of  the  West.  Mohammed  and  Mo- 
hammedanism arise.  The  East  and  Egypt  are  severed 
from  Greek,  Africa  and  Spain  from  Latin  Christianity. 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  Western  and  Southern  Ger- 
many are  Christian-  Iconoclasm  in  the  East  finally 
sepai'ates  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity.  The  Pope 
has  become  the  great  power  in  Italy.  The  Gothic 
kingdom,  tlie  Greek  donunion  of  Justinian  have  passed 
away.  The  Pope  seeks  an  alliance  against  the  Lom- 
bai-ds  with  the  Transalpine  kings.  Charlemagne  is 
Patrician  of  Rome  and  Emperor  of  the  West. 

V.  —  The  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  mingled 
Temporal  and  Ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Charle- 
magne breaks  up  at  his  death.  Undei-  his  successors 
the  spiritual  supremacy,  in  part  the  temporal,  fells  to 
the   clergy.     Growth   of  the.  Transalpine   hierarchy. 
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Pope  Nicholas  the  First  accepts  the  false  decretals. 
Invasion  of  the  Northmen.     The  dark  ages  4,1.996. 
of  the  Papacy  lower  and  terminate  in  the  degi-adation 
of  the  Popes  into  slaves  of  the  lawless  Barons  of  the 


VI.  —  The  Kne  of  German  Pontiffi.  The  Transal- 
pine powers  interpose,  rescue  the  Papacy ii>986-io«i' 
from  its  threatened  dissolution,  from  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  mankind.  For  great  part  of  a  century 
foreign  ecclesiastics  are  seated  on  the  Papal  throne. 

VII.  —  The  restoratiou  of  the  Italian  Papacy  imder 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand).  The  Pontifi- ^.  „.  ,06i- 
cates  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  sue-  ^*'^- 
cessors.  Now  commences  the  complete  organization  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste  as  independent  of,  and  daiming 
superiority  to,  all  temporal  powers.  The  strife  of  cen- 
turies ends  in  the  enforced  celibacy  of  tlie  clergy.  Ber- 
enger  disputes  Transnbstautiation.  Urban  II.  places 
lumself  at  the  head  of  Christendom  on  tlie  '■■  ^-  loss. 

a  of  the  first  Crusade. 


Vni. — Continuation  of  contest  about  Investitures. 
Intellectual  movement.  Erigena.  Gotschalk.  An- 
selm.  Abelard,  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Strong  revival 
of  Monasticism.  Stephen  Harding.  St.  Ber-  fi^^  j^th  ma- 
nard.  Strife  in  England  for  immunities  of  '"'*'■ 
the  clergy.  Thomas  a  Becket.  Rise  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  line  of  Hohenataufen,     Frederick  BarbarcBsa. 

IX.  —  Meridian  of  the  Papal  power  under  Innocent 
III.     Innocent  aspires  to  rule  ali  the  king- ^o™ii88. 
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doms  of  the  West,     Latin  conqaest  of  Constantinople. 
Wars  of  the  Albigenses.     St.  Dominic.     St.  Francis. 

X.  —  The  successors  of  Innocent  III,  wage  an  inter- 
necine conflict  with  the  Emperore.  Fruitless  and  pre- 
mature attempt  at  emancipation  under  Frederick  II. 
Q^^^rs  '^^^  Decretals,  the  Palladium  of  the  Papal 
la^-iass.  power,  are  collected,  completed,  promulgated 
as  the  law  of  Christendom  hj  Gregory  IX.  Con- 
tinued conflict  of  the  Papal  and  Sacerdotal  against  the 
innowntiy.  Imperial  and  Secular  power.  Innocent  IV. 
m^mi.    '  Fall  of  the  House  of  Hoheustaufen. 

XI.  —  The  Empire  is  crushed,  and  withdraws  into 
its  Teutonic  sphere.  The  French  descend  into  Italy. 
In  the  King  of  France  arises  a  new  adversary  to  the 
BontfBee  dies  Pop^*  P'ulip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  VIII. 
^^"^^  close  the  open  strife  of  tho  temporal  and 
spiritual  power. 

XII.  —  The  Popes  are  become  the  slaves  of  France 
at  Avignon.  What  is  called  the  Babylonian  cap- 
A.n.  1805  to  tivity  of  seventy  yeai's.  Clement  V.  abol- 
^^™*  ishes  tlie  Templars.  The  Empire  resumes 
its  claims  on  Italy.  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  Louis 
of  Bavaria,     John  XXII.  and  the  Fraticelli.     Riensd. 

XIII.  —  Restoration  to  Rome.  The  great  Schism. 
Councils  of  Pisa,  of  Constance,  of  Basil,  of  Florence,  — 
the  Councils  advance  a  claim  to  supremacy  over  the 
Popes;  Last  attempt  to  reconcile  Greek  and  Latin 
Christianity,  Popes  begin  to  be  patrons  of  Lettei-s 
and  Arts. 
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XIV.  —  Retrospect  of  MediaiYai  Letters  and  Arts 
Kevival  of  Greek  Letters. 

Conclusion. — Advance  of  tlie  Euformation,  Teu- 
tonic Christianity  aspires  and  begins  to  divide  tJie 
world  with  Latin  Christianity. 


Like  almost  all  the  great  works  of  nature  ani]  of 
human  power  in  the  material  world  and  in  the  world 
of  man,  the  Papacy  grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity. 
The  names  of  the  earlier  Bishops  of  Rome  are  known 
only  by  barren  lists,'  by  spurious  decrees  and  epistles 
inscribed,  centuries  later,  with  their  names ;  by  their 
coDision  with  the  teachers  of  heretical  opinions,  almost 
all  of  whom  found  their  way  to  Rome ;  by  martyrdoms 
ascribed  with  the  same  lavish  reverence  to  those  who 
lived  under  the  mildest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
well  as  tliose  under  the  most  merciless  persecutors.^ 
Yet  the  mythic  or  imaginative  spirit  of  early  Chris- 
tianity has  either  respected,  or  was  not  tempted  to 

1  The  caCalague  pablished  by  BucheriuSf  called  a!ao  LibeTianns,  is  gen- 
erallj'  UiB  most  accreaitetl.  M.  Bimsen  proiiiiaes  a  revision  of  the  whole 
qnestJon.  (Hippoljtua,  i.  279.)  Historicnliy  the  chronologicai  discrepan- 
des  ia  these  Dais  are  of  no  great  iinportanoe.  But  it  is  remarkable  tliat 
ahnoat  all  the  earlier  names  ate  Greek;  Clemens,  Pius,  Victor,  Cains,  are 
among  the  yeiy  few  gennine  Roman. 

a  In  a  list  of  Popes,  published  by  Fabticius  (Bibliotheca  Grsca,  li.  p. 
794),  from  St.  Petei'  to  SjheBter,  two  unhappy  pontiffs  alone  (who  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  Greeks)  ate  esolnded  from  the  honors  of  martytdom, 
Dionysius  and  Ensebins.  It  might  seem  tb&t  this  list  was  composed  aftet 
Gi'eok  and  Latin  Christianity  had  become  hostile.  As  an  illustratioo  of  the 
wortlilesaness  of  these  traditions,  Telesphoma  is  reckoned  as  a  martyi  on 
the  authority  of  Irentetw  (1.  li.  c.  3 ;  compare  note  of  Fenai'dantius).  But 
Telesphorns  was  bishop  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  his  martyr- 
dom Is  ascribed  to  the  first  yeat  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Theit  character,  as 
well  as  tie  general  voice  of  Christian  history  (see  Hist,  of  Chtistianity, 
vol.  L  p.  151, 156),  absolves  these  emperets  from  ttie  charge  of  pereeeutiou. 
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indulge  its  creative  fertility  by  the  primitive  annals  of 
Rome.  After  the  embellishment,  if  not  the  invention, 
of  St.  Peter's  Pontificate,  his  conflict  with  Simon 
Magus  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  martyrdom,  it  was  content  with 
raising  the  successive  bishops  to  the  rank  of  martyrs 
witliout  any  peculiar  richness  or  fulness  of  legend.^ 

It  would  be  singularly  curious  and  instructive  to 
trace,  if  it  were  possible,  the  rise  and  growth  of  any 
single  Christian  community,  more  especially  that  of 
Rome,  at  once  in  the  whole  church,  and  in  the  Uves  of 
the  bishops ;  the  first  initiatory  movements  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  world,  and  of  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
by  tlie  religion  of  Christ.  How  did  the  Church 
enlarge  her  sphere  in  Rome?  how,  out  of  the  popu- 
lation (from  a  mil  Hon  to  a  million  and  a  half),^ 
slowly  gather  in  her  tens,  her  hundreds,  her  thousmids 
of  converts?     By  what  processes,  by  what  influences, 

1  Two  remarfcable  pasaagaa  greatly  weaken,  or  rather  ntterly  destroy  the 
autlioiity  of  all  tie  older  Eomim  niarlyrologies.  In  the  hook,  De  liliria 
lecipiendia,  ascribed  to  Ihti  pondiicate  of  Dami^us,  of  Hormisdas,  more 
probably  to  tbat  of  Gelasins,  the  cantioa  of  the  Eoman  Church,  in  not 
publicly  reading  the  martytologiBB  ia  highly  praised,  tbrnr  ■writers  being 
onknown  and  without  authority,  Singulari  canteli  a  S.  Rom.  EccIesiB 
non  legnntnr,  quia  et  eoriiin  qni  oonsCTipeerint  nomina  penitus  ignocantnr, 
et  ab  infldelibus  vei  idiotiB  supeiflua  ant  miuna  apta  qoam  rei  ordo  therit 
esBS  putantur  ....  The  anthora  "  Deo  magla  quam  hominibus  noti  annt." 
Apud  Maiisi,  anb  Pout.  Gelasii,  a.d.  199,  498.  Gregory  I,  makes  even  a 
more  Ingeituous  confeaaion,  tliat  excepUng  one  small  volume  (a  calendar,  it 
ehoiild  seein,  of  the  names  and  days  on  whioU  they  were  honored)  tliere 
were  no  Acts  of  Maityrs  in  Ui6  ardiivea  of  the  Roman  See  or  in  the 
hbraries  of  Rome.  Prieter  ilia,  qnce  in  ejnsdem  Eusebii  librie  (doubtless 
the  de  Martyr.  Paliest.  of  the  historian),  de  gestis  sanctorum  macty- 
rum  oonfinentur,  nnUa  in  archivis  hujus  nostrte  EcclesisB  vel  in  Bomanie 
nrbia  biblioUieciB  esse  cognovi,  nisi  pauca  quiedam  in  unius  codieis  volu- 
mine  oollectR,  ei  teqq.    Greg.  U.  Epiet.  viii.  39. 

s  Notwithstanding  the  aq[nmenta  of  M.  Duteaa  de  la  Malle,  Mr,  Meri- 
vale,  and  other  learned  writers  who  have  also  invesliga,ted  this  subject,  I 
adll  think  the  estimate  of  Gibbon  the  most  probable. 
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by  what  degrees  did  the  Christians  creep  onward 
towards  dangerous,  towards  equal,  towards  oj^j^^j^^^ 
superior  numbers  ?  How  did  they  find  ao  E^^^cK^ 
cess  to  the  public  ear,  tlie  pubhc  mind,  the  '*^°"^- 
public  heart?  How  were  they  looked  upon  by  the 
government  (after  the  Neronian  persecution),  with 
what  gradations,  or  alternations  of  contempt,  of  indif- 
ference, of  suspicion,  of  animosity?  When  were  they 
entu-eiy  separated  and  distinguished  in  general  opinion 
from  the  Jewish  communities  ?  When  did  they  alto- 
gethei'  cease  to  Judaize  ?  From  what  order,  from  what 
class,  from  wliat  race  did  they  chiefly  make  their  pros- 
elytes ?  Where  and  by  what  channels  did  they  wage 
their  strife  with  the  religion,  where  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  times?  To  what  extent  were  they  per- 
mitted or  disposed  to  hold  public  discussion?  or  did 
the  work  of  conversion  spread  in  secret  from  man  to 
man  ?  When  did  their  worship  emerge  from  the 
obscurity  of  a  private  dwelling ;  or  have  its  edifices, 
hke  the  Jewish  synagogues,  recognized  as  sacred 
fenes  ?  Were  they,  to  what  extent,  and  how  long,  a 
people  dwelling  apart  witliin  their  own  usages,  and 
retiring  from  social  communion  wth  their  kindred, 
and  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

Rome  must  be  imagined  in  the  vastness  and  multi- 
formity of  its  social  condition,  the  mingling  and  con- 
fiision  of  races,  languages,  conditions,  in  order  to 
conceive  the  slow,  imperceptible,  yet  continuous  ag- 
gression of  Christianity.  Amid  the  affairs  of  the 
universal  empire,  the  perpetual  revolutions,  which  were 
constantly  calling  up  new  dynasties  or  new  masters 
over  the  world,  the  pomp  and  state  of  the  Imperial 
pakce,  the  commerce,  the  biisiness  flowing  in  from  all 
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parts  of  the  world,  the  bustle  of  the  Basilicas  or  courts 
of  law,  iJie  ordinary  religious  ceremonies,  or  the  more 
splendid  rights  on  signal  occasions,  which  still  went  on, 
if  with'  diminishing  concowrse  of  worshippers,  with 
their  old  sumptuousness,  magnificence,  and  frequency, 
the  public  games,  the  theatres,  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
the  Lucvdlan  or  Apician  banquets, —  Christianity  was 
gradually  witbdi'awing  from  the  heterogeneous  mass 
some  of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the  vices,  the 
ignorance,  the  misery  of  that  corrupted  social  system. 
It  was  ever  instilling  feelings  of  humanity  yet  un- 
known or  coldly  commended  by  an  impotent  philoso- 
phy, among  men  and  women,  whose  iniant  ears  had 
been  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying  gladiators ;  it 
was  ^ving  dignity  to  minds  prostrated  by  years,  almost 
centuries,  of  degrading  despotism ;  it  was  nurturing 
pm'ity  and  modesty  of  manners  in  an  unspeakable  stata 
of  depravation ;  it  was  enshrining  the  marriage  bed  in 
a  sanctity  long  almost  entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a 
steady  warmth  the  domestic  affections :  it  was  sub- 
stituting a  simple,  calm,  and  rational  faith  and  worship 
for  the  worn-out  superstitions  of  heathenism ;  gently 
establishing  in  the  soul  of  man  the  sense  of  immoi^ 
tality,  till  it  became  a  natural  and  inextinguishable 
part  of  his  mora!  being. 

The  dimness  and  obscurity  which  veiled  the  gi'owing 
Obsenritjef  church,  uo  doubt  threw  its  modest  conceal- 

thfl  Bishop  of  ^  ciTi'i  TT 

Rome.  ment  over  the  person  or  the  Bishop,     He 

was  but  one  man,  with  no  recognized  ftmction,  in  the 
vast  and  tumultuous  population.  He  had  his  un- 
marked dwelling,  perhaps  in  the  distant  Transteverine 
region,  or  in  the  then  lowly  and  unfrequented  Vatican. 
By  the  vulgar,  he  was  beheld  as  a  Jew,  or  as  belonging 
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to  one  of  those  countless  Eastern  religions,  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Empire,  had  been  flowing, 
each  with  its  strange  rites  and  mysteries,  into  Rome. 
The  Emperor,  the  Imperial  fiimily,  the  court  fevorites, 
the  mihtaiy  commanders,  the  Consulars,  the  Senators, 
the  Patricians  by  birth,  wealth,  or  fevor,  the  Pontiffs,  the 
great  lawyers,  even  those  who  ministered  to  the  public 
pleasures,  the  distinguished  mimes  or  gladiators,  when 
they  appeai'ed  in  the  streets,  commanded  more  pubhc 
attention  than  the  Cln-istian  Bishop,  except  when 
sought  oiit  for  persecution  by  some  politic  Or  fanatic 
Emperor,  Slowly,  and  at  long  intervals,  did  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  emerge  to  dangerous  eminence.  Yet, 
was  there  not  more  real  greatness,  a  more  solemn 
testimony  to  his  faith  in  Christ,  in  this  calm  and 
steadfest  patience  which  awaited  the  tardy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  divine  promises,  than  if,  as  he  is  some- 
times described  by  tlie  fond  reverence  of  later  Roman 
writers,  he  had  already  laid  claim  to  supreme  power 
over  expanding  Christianity,  or  had  been  held  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  constantly  exposed  to  death  ? 
The  Bishop  of  Rome  could  not  but  be  conscious  that 
he  was  chief  nainister  in  the  capital  of  the  world  of 
a  religion  which  was  confronting  Paganism  in  all  its 
power  and  majesty.  His  fiiith  was  constantly  looking 
forward  to  the  time,  when  (if  not  anticipated  by  the 
more  appalling  trinmph  at  the  coming  of  Christ  in  His 
glory)  that  vast  febric  of  idolatry,  in  its  strength  and 
wealth,  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  ages,  with  all 
its  temples,  pomps,  theatres,  priesthood,  its  crimes  and 
its  superstitions,  and  besides  this,  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
philosophic  aristocracy,  would  crumble  away ;  and  the 
successor  of  the  GaHlean  fisherman  or  the  persecoted 
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Jew  be  recognized  as  tlie  religious  sovereign  of  the 
Christianized  city.  The  peaceM  head  of  a  small 
community  (small  comparatively  with  the  believers  in 
the  old  religions  or  the  believers  in  none,)  even  though, 
like  the  Apostle,  he  may  have  had  some  converts  in  high 
plac^,  "  in  Caesar's  household,"  yet  who  had  no  doubt 
in  the  futiu^  universality  of  Christianity,  and  who  was 
content  to  pursue  his  noiseless  course  of  beneficence 
and  conversion,  is  a  nobler  example  of  true  Christian- 
ity, than  he  who,  in  the  excitement  of  opposition  to 
power,  and  in  the  absorbing  but  brief  agony  of 
martyrdom,  laid  down  his  life  for  the  Cross. 

Christianity,  indeed,  might  seem,  even  from  the 
pawcnaon  ^'^^^j  *o  havc  disdained  obscurity  —  to  liave 
ofNere,  sprung  up  or  to  have  been  forced  into  terri- 
ble notoriety  in  the  Neronian  persecution  and  the  sub- 
sequent martyrdom  of  one  at  least,  according  to  the 
vulgar  tradition,  of  its  two  great  Apostles.  What 
caprice  of  cruelty  directed  the  attention  of  Nero  to 
the  Christians,  and  made  him  suppose  them  victims 
unportant  enortgh  to  glut  the  popular  indignation  at 
the  burning  of  Rome,  it  is  impossible  to  determine : 
(the  author  has  ventured  on  a  bold  conjecture,  and 
OfDomiaan.  adhei'cs  to  his  own  paradox),^  The  cause 
and  extent  of  the  Domitian  persecution  is  equally  ob- 
scure. The  son  of  Vespasian  was  not  likely  to  be 
merciful  to  any  connected  with  the  fiinatie  Jews.  Its 
known  victims  were  of  the  imperial  femily,  against 
whom  some  crime  was  nectesary,  and  an  accusation  of 
Christianity  served  the  end.^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  under 

1  Hist-  of  Christianity,  ii.  p.  B6. 
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Trajan,  persecution  against  the  Christians  is  Rmma 
raging  in  the  East.  That,  however  (I  feel  Ti'sjan. 
increased  confidence  in  the  opinion),  was  a  local,  or 
rather  Asiatic  pei-secution,  arising  out  of  tlie  vigilant 
and  not  groundless  apprehension  of  the  sullen  and 
hrooding  preparation  for  insurrection  among  the  whole 
Jewisli  race  (with  whom  Roman  terror  and  hatred 
still  confounded  the  Cliristians),  which  bi-oke  out  in 
the  bloody  massacres  of  Cyrene  and  Cyprus,  and  m 
the  iinal  rebelHon,  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  under 
Barchoehebas,  But  while  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
is  cai-ried  to  Rome  to  suffer  mai-tyrdom,  the  Roman 
Community  is  in  peace,  and  not  without  influence, 
Ignatius  entreats  his  Roman  brethren  not  to  interfere 
with  injurious  kindness  between  himself  and  his  glo- 
rious death.  ^ 

The  wealth  of  the  Roman  community,  and  their 
lavish  Christian  use  of  their  wealth,  by  contributing 
to  tlie  wants  of  foreign  churches,  at  all  periods,  espec- 
ially in  times  of  danger  and  disaster,  (an  ancient  usage 
which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Eusebius,)  testifies  at  once  to 
their  flourishing  condition,  to  their  constant  communica- 
tion wifili  more  distant  parts  of  the  empire,^  and  thus  iu- 

foriv  8  ^l^e  mn^(ti.-;-p.  il,  'Eyci  ypaipa  ndaai^  rm;  kKH^aiaic  koI 
ivrt^i^liot  wdaiv  tin  ky^  ^iiv  i)jrip  O&tv  &Tro&i^i7Kbi,  khvit^  i^si^  mj 
KuiSiavTi    (lie).      no^MKoAiS   ii/ieic  fi^    (fo)    eiivoif  anidpi^   ykvijoM  jwi 

Corpas  ^atiBnuin  a  Cnreton,  p.  45.    I  lyiote  Mr.  Cnreton'a  Syriae 

IgnaliiiB,  not  feeling  that  tJia  larger  copies  have  equal  hlaforical  authority'. 
"  The  Bret  notice  of  this  is  in  tha  latter  half  of  Uie  second  centuiy,  during 
the  biGhopvie  of  Soter,  either  178-17T,  oc  168-176,  as  appears  tVom  tiie  let- 
ter of  DionyBiiia  of  Corinth,  ^f  ripj;^  7(ip  iifuv  19(K  iari  toUto.  He  calls  it 
alBO  msTfma^oTini  t&os — Ensob.  H.  E.  iv.  23,  It  continned  dnring  the 
Dceian  petsecution!  Syria  and  Arabia  are  deaoribed  as  Mjoioing  in  tha 
bounty  of  Rome.  H.  E.  vii.  5.  Eusebius  himself  spealie  of  it  as  lasUiig 
to  hia  ijme,    ri  /lexpi  toS  koS'  ^^  Siayimv  ijivMx^v  Tuiialuv  Mo;. 
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cidentally,  perhaps,  to  the  class,  the  middle  or  mereantile 
class,  wliich  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  helieTers. 

But  the  history  of  Latin  Christianity  has  not  hegun. 
For  some  considerable  (it  cannot  but  be  an  undefinable) 
CbuKh  of  P*^  '*^  t^^  ^^'"  tl^'se  centuries,  the  Church 
Eoma  eresk.  ^f  Eomc,  aud  most,  if  not  all  the  churches  of 
the  West,  were,  if  we  may  so  speak,  Greek  religious 
colonies.  Their  language  was  Greek,  their  organiza- 
tion Greek,  their  writers  Greek,  their  Scriptures 
Greeli ;  and  many  vestiges  and  traditions  show  that 
tlieir  ritual,  their  Liturgy  was  Greek,  Through  Greek 
the  communication  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  of 
the  West  was  constantly  kept  up  with  the  East ;  and 
through  Greek  every  heresiarch,  or  his  disciples,  hav- 
ing found  his  way  to  Rome,  propagated,  wiUi  more  or 
less  success,  his  peculiar  doctrines.  Greek  was  the 
commercial  language  throughout  the  empire  ;  by  whicli 
the  Jews,  before  the  destruction  of  their  city,  already 
so  widely  disseminated  through  the  world,  and  alto- 
getlier  engaged  in  commerce,  carried  on  theii"  affaii-s.^ 

1  At  the  commenc«meiif  of  the  second  centui'y,  fmm  the  Ume  of  ths 
great  peace,  -which  followed  the  vlctoriea  of  Trajan,  and  which,  with  some 
esceptions,  occupied  the  whole  reigns  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Piii9,  Marcus 
AureliuB,  till  the  Maiiiomannic  war;  when  the  Creeare  had  become  cosmo- 
politan sovereigns  of  the  Roman  Empire,  rather  than  emperora  of  Rome ; 
Greek,  in  letters,  appears  to  have  nesnmed  a  complete  asceudaucy.  Greek 
lifecatnre  has  tlie  names  of  Plutarch,  Appian,  Arriau,  Herodian  (the  his- 
torian), Lucian,  Pansanias,  Dion  Caasius,  Galen,  Sestue  EnipMcne,  Gpic- 
tetuB,  Ptolemy.  The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelias  wrote  hia  philoEOphj  in 
Greek.  The  poets,  eueh  as  they  were,  chiefly  of  the  didactic  class,  Appian, 
Nicander,  are  Greeks.  (See,  in  Wynes  Clinton's  Appendix  to  Fasti  Bo- 
mani,  the  catalogue  of  Greek  autiors.)  Latin  literature  might  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  auimatioa  after  Qiiintilian,  the  Plinys, 
and  Tacitus.  Hot  merely  are  there  no  writers  of  name  who  have  survived, 
bat  there  haidly  seem  Co  have  been  any.  From  Juvenal  to  Cla.udian  there 
is  scarcely  a  poet.  The  IVagments  of  Fronto,  lately  discovMcd,  do  not 
make  as  wish  for  more  of  a  writer  who  had  gteatec  tame  than  most  of  hia 
day.    ApuleiuB  was  an  African. 

jurisprudence  alone  m^ntaiiied  the  dignily  ind  dominioa  of  Latin.    The 
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The  Greek  Old  Testament  was  read  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  foreign  Jews,  The  churches,  formed  sometimes 
on  the  foundation,  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  model,  of 
the  synagogues,  woiild  adhere  for  some  time,  no  doubt, 
to  their  language.  The  Grospels  and  the  Apostolic 
writings,  so  soon  as  they  became  part  of  the  public 
worship,  would  be'read,  as  the  Septuagint  was,  in  their 
original  tongue.  All  the  Christian  extant  writings 
which  appeared  in  Rome  and  in  the  West  are  Greek, 
or  were  originally  Greek,^  the  Epistles  of  Clement, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the  Clementine  Recognitions 
and  Homilies ;  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  down  to 
Gains  and  Hippolytus  the  author  of  the  Beftitation  of 
AU  Hei-esies.  The  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,^  and 
the  Treatise  of  Novatian  on  the  Trinity,  are  the  ear- 
liest known  works  of  Latin  Christian  literature  which 
came  from  Eome.  So  was  it  too  in  Gaul :  there  the 
first  Ohi-istians  were  settled  chiefly  in  the  Greek  cities, 
which  owned  Marseilles  as  their  parent,  and  which 
retained  the  use  of  Grreek  as  their  yemacular  tongue. 
Irenfeus  wrote  in  Greek ;  tlie  account  of  the  Martyrs 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne  is  in  Greek,  Vestiges  of  the  old 
Greek  ritual  long  survived  not  ouly  in  Rome,  but  also 
in  some  of  the  Gallic  churches.  The  Kyrie  eleison 
still  lingers  in  the  Latin  service.^     The  singular  &ct, 

great  la-wyeva,  Ulpian,  Paulns,  and  their  colleaeues,  are  the  only  famons 
writers.  Laljn  law  alone,  of  LaHn  letters,  was  studied  in  the  solioola  of 
tlie  East.    The  Greek  writers  of  tie  day  were  many  of  liBin  ignorant  of 

1  TlbrigenB  war  die  Griechiache  Spraclie  noch  feat  die  dnziga  Kirohenr 
sprache.    Gieseler,  i.  p.  208.     (Compare  the  paBsags-) 

i  Some  place  the  Octayiua  in  tlie  reign  o!  MuFcns  AnreUus,  others  he- 
tween  Tertnllian  and  Cyprian.     Gieseler,  note,  p.  207. 

S  Martene,  de  Antiquis  Ecdesiffi  ritibns,  i,  p.  102:  he  quotes  the  anony- 
inous  Tumnius.    Nos  caninina  illnd  Grffic6  junta  moreni  antiquum  Boma- 
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related  by  the  liistorian  Sozomen,  tliat,  for  the  first  con- 
turies,  there  was  no  public  preaching  in  Eome,  here 
finds  its  explanation.  Greek  was  tJie  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  comnninity,  but  among  the  believers  and 
■worshippers  may  have  been  Latins,  who  understood 
not,  or  understood  imperfectly,  the  Greek,  The  Gos- 
pel or  sacred  writings  were  explained  according  to  the 
capacities  of  the  persons  present.  Hippolytus  indeed 
composed,  probably  delivered,  honiiliea  in  Greek,  in 
imitation  of  Origen,  who,  when  at  Rome,  may  have 
preached  in  Greek  ;  and  this  is  spoken  of  as  something 
«o-46i.  new.  Pope  Leo  I.  was  the  first  celebrated 
Latin  preacher,  and  his  brief  and  emphatic  sermons 
read  like  the  first  essays  of  a  rude  and  untried  elo- 
quence, rather  than  the  finished  compositions  which 
would  imply  a  long  study  and  cultivation  of  pnlpit 
oratory.     Compare  them  witli  Chrysostom.^ 

Africa,^  not  Rome,  gave  birth  to  Latin  Christi:mity. 

Die  ecclBBiffl,  cni  tam  Gneci  quam  LaHni  aolebant  antliinitua  aeservire,  et  a 
Grieois  Imbifabaljir  miisima  para  IWlins,  el  seqq.  This  is  evidenca  for  the 
Church  of  Toura.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  when  the  Lalin  service  began, 
oven  in  Roma.  There  is  much  ihrther  ilhinlratlon  of  the  coexietenca  of  ihe 
Latin  and  Greek  service  in  the  West,  to  a  lata  period.  Compare  Martflne, 
iii.  8B,  The  %i9fle  and  Gospel  were  read  in  both  languages  to  a  late 
period.  Mabmon,  Iter  Italicum,  ii.  pp.  168  and  458.  In  Southern  Ganl 
Latin  had  not  entirely  dispossessed  Greek  in  the  fifth  eentiiiy :  Greek  was 
still  spoken  by  part  of  the  popoktion  of  Arias.  (See  Fanriel,  Gaule  Mriri- 
dionale,  i.  p.  432.)  A  Saint  Martial  de  Limoges  on  ohantait  en  Greo  dans 
lex.  siftelea  la  Meaae  dujoiu'de  laPenlecBIe  le  Gloria,  le  Sanctna,  1'Ag- 
nns,  &e.  Ce  fiiit  est  fifabli  par  un  MS.  de  la  BiMiothtque  Eoyale,  4°  4458. 
Jourdain,  Traductions  d'Aristote,  p  44 

1  In  Eome  neither  the  BJsbop  nor  an}  o  e  else  pnbli  I    preaiic  i  to  the 
people,  oOre  &  b  iirimojros  0<nE  tMw  TW  h^aSe  in   iat^Tia  a;  &  Saaxe 
H.  E.  Tii.  19.    Bl  Alesandria  (he  I  ishop  alone  preached      Compai'c  B 
sen's  Hippoljtns,  toL  i.  p.  318. 

*  Of  AMca  Greek  was  the  general  language  no  farther  East  than  fl  e 
C^renaioa;  westward  the  oM  Punio  hmguage  irevuled  even  whe  e  tl  e 
Bomaa  ooiiquemrs  had  siiperindaced  Latm     Even  Tertilhan   r  ote  also 
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TertulHan  was  the  first  Latin  writer,  at  least  the  first 
-who  commanded  the  public  ear :  and  there  amcb  poisnt 
IS  strong  gi'OTind  tor  supposing  that,  since  ohrisdnBity. 
Tertullian  quotes  the  sacred  writings  pei-petuaJly  and 
copiously,  iJie  earliest  of  those  many  Latin  ■' 
noticed  by  Augustine,  and  on  which  Jerome  g 
his  Vulgate,  were  African.^  Cyprian  kept  up  the  tra^ 
dition  of  ecclesiastical  Latin.  Arnobius,  too,  was  an 
Afi-ican.^ 

Thus  the  Roman  church  was  but  one  of  the  confed- 
eration of  Greek  i-eli^ous  republics,  founded  g^,,^^  ^[ 
hy  Christianity'.  As  of  Apostolic  origin,  still  ^Thril^u^ 
more  as  the  church  of  the  capital  of  the  "'""■ 
world,  it  was,  of  course,  of  paramount  dignity  and  im- 
portance. It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  height  it 
which  Rome,  before  the  foundation  ot  Constant    ople, 

in  Greek.  Lnjin^  ftiogue  oatenditm  nrgines  nostras  vela  opoitere  De 
Virgin,  veland.)  Sed  et  huic  muteriie  propter  suavi  ulios  tto  o  6  leco 
qnoque  etylo  selMedkaKS.    De  Corou.  Mil.  vi. 

1  Tetns  hie*  interpretatio  vix  dnbifari  pot*at  qiiin  d  e  ea  j,ent  m  qnia 
Gnecffl  linguiB  minimfi  perila  esset,  nata  ftierit,  hoc  eat  in  AJnoS.  Lach- 
maa,  PreK  in  Nor.  Test.  LneTiman  quotes  a  learned  Diaaertalion  of  Car- 
dinal Wlaeman  as  conclusive  on  tliia  poiut.  In  tliia  Dissertation  (repi-inled 
in  tis  Essays,  London,  1854)  the  anlhoi'  ventures  on  the  fbrlovn  hope  of  Uie 
vindication  of  the  diapuled  test  in  St.  Jobn'a  Epistle.  I  can  only  express 
ray  surprise  that  ao  acute  a  writer  should  aee  any  force  in  such  arguments. 
But  the  Dissertation  on  Aftican  Lalinity  appears  to  me  valuable,  scholar- 
like,  and  sound.  The  dubious  passage  of  St.  AnguaOne,  on  vrhieh  alone 
rests  the  tradition  of  the  Versio  Itala,  I  would  read,  after  Bentley,  as  Bishop 
Maish  and  most  of  the  later  biblical  scholars,  Ilia,  —Marsh's  iitioduotion, 

I  would  suggest,  as  a  curious  iiivesHgation,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  executed 
by  any  competent  scholar  (which  I  presume  not  to  assert),  a  critical  com- 
paiison  of  tte  LaHnity  of  the  oil  eis  on  as  lulhshel  by  Sab  te  and 
even  of  the  Vulgate,  witii  the  Latm  ot  Te  -tulhan  Cypnau  Apule  is  of 
Madaura,  and  other  African  writers 

s  Minncius  Felix,  Arnobius  Lactsnt  is  are  to  tie  C  resk  d  es  wl  at 
Cicero  was  to  the  Greek  pi  loiopl  -a  —  writers  of  popular  ah  a  ts  n 
that  wbieli  in  his  hands  was,  m  fbeu    a.  p  e  i  t     be  «let,a  t  Lat 
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stood  above  the  other  cities  of  the  eartli ;  the  centre 
of  commerce,  the  ceiiti-e  of  affairs,  the  ceiiU-e  of 
empire.  The  Christians,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
■were  constantly  ebbing  apd  flowing  out  of  Rome  and 
into  Rome.  The  clim'ch  of  the  capital  could  not  hut 
assume  sometliing  of  the  dignity  of  the  capital ;  it  was 
constantly  receiving,  as  it  were,  the  homage  of  all  tlie 
foreign  Christians,  who,  from  interest,  business,  ambi- 
tion, curiosity,  either  yisited  or  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Roman  Church,  if  it  had  become  prematurely 
Latin,  would  have  been  isolated  and  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom  ;  remaining  Greek,  it  became  also 
the  natural  and  inevitable  centre  of  Christianity.  The 
pubhc  documents  of  the  Christian  world  spoke  through- 
out the  same  language ;  no  interpretation  was  neces- 
sary between  the  East  and  the  West.^  To  the  imity 
of  the  Church  tliis  was  of  infinite  importance.  The 
Roman  Christians  and  their  Bishop  were  the  consti- 
tuted guardians  and  protectors  of  what  may  be  called 
the  pubhc  interests  of  Christianity.  In  Rome  they 
beheld,  or  had  the  earliest  intelligence  of,  every  revolu- 
tion in  the  empire ;  they  had  the  first  cognizance  of 
aU  the  Imperial  edicts  which  might  afFect  the  brethren. 
On  them,  even  if  they  had  no  access  to  the  counsels  or 
to  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  on  tlieir  iniluence,  on 
their  conduct,  might  in  some  degree  depend  tlie  fiite 
of  Ohristeudom.  They  were  in  the  van,  the  fii-st  to 
foresee  the  threatened  persecution,  the  first  to  suffer. 
The  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  long  as  the  Emperor  ruled  in 

lAa  late  as  the  middlB  of  the  third  oenhuy,  after  the  Bfovatiao  sohiam, 
Pope  Cornelius  writes  in  Greek  to  Fabius  of  Antiooh.  Eusebius  records  as 
sometliing  new  nnd  eslraordinaiy  that  letters  from  Cyprian  to  the  Aaiatjo 
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Home,  was  at  once  in  tlie  post  of  tlie  greatest  distinc- 
tiou,  and  in  that  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  Cliristian  world  would  look  with  trembhog 
interest  on  his  conduct,  as  his  example  might  either 
glorify  or  disgrace  the  Clnii'ch ;  on  liis  prudence  or  his 
temerity,  on  liis  resolution  or  on  his  wealtness,  might 
depend  the  orders  despatched  to  every  prefect  or  pro- 
consul in  the  Empire.  Local  oppressions  or  local  per- 
secutions would  be  confined  to  a  city  or  a  province ; 
in  Eome  might  be  the  signal  for  genei-al  proscription. 
The  eyes  of  all  Christendom  must  thus  have  con- 
stantly been  fixed  on  Eome  and  on  tlie  Roman  Bishop. 
But  if  Rome,  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  thus  the 
centi-e  of  the  more  peaceful  influences  of  cenr.reot 
Christianity,  and  of  the  hopes  and  feai-s  of  couttmirfaa. 
the  Christian  world,  it  was  no  less  inevitably  the 
chosen  battle  field  of  her  civil  wars ;  and  Christianity 
has  ever  more  faithfully  recorded  her  dissensions  than 
her  conquests.  In  Rome  every  feud  which  distracted 
the  infant  community  reached  its  height ;  nowhei'e  do 
the  Judaizing  tenets  seem  to  have  been  more  obstinate, 
or  to  have  held  so  long  and  stubborn  a  conflict  with 
more  ftill  and  genuine  Christianity,  In  Home  every 
heresy,  almost  every  heresiarch,  found  welcome  recep- 
tion. All  new  opinions,  aU  attempts  to  harmonize 
Christianity  with  tie  tenets  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
with  the  Oriental  religions,  the  Cosmogonies,  the 
Tbeophanies,  and  Mysteries,  of  the  East,  were  boldly 
agitated,  either  by  the  authors  of  the  Gnostic  Ai»Bt 
systems  or  by  their  disciples.  Valentinus  the  "■ "'  ™' 
Alexandrian  was  himself  in  Rome,  so  also  was  Mar- 
cion  of  Sinope.  The  Phrygian  Montanus,  with  his 
prophetesses,  Pnscilla  and  Maximilia,  if  not  present, 
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h:\<l  tlieir  sect,  a  powerM  sect,  in  Rome  and  in  Africa. 
In  Rome  their  convert,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  the 
Pope ;  in  Afiica,  Tertulhau.  Somewhat  later,  the 
precursors  of  the  great  Trinitarian  controversy  came 
from  all  quarters.  Praxeas,  an  Asiatic ;  Theodotus,  a 
Byzantine ;  Artemon,  an  Asiatic ;  Noetus,  a  Smyr- 
niote,  at  least  his  disciples,  the  Deacon  Epigenes  and 
Cleomenes,  taught  at  Rome.  Sabelhus,  from  Ptole- 
mais  in  Cyrene,  appeared  in  person ;  his  opinions  took 
their  full  development  in  Rome.  Not  only  do  all  these 
controversies  betray  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  imagination,  not  only  were  they  all 
drawn  from  Greek  or  Oriental  doctrines,  but  they  must 
have  been  still  agitated,  discussed,  ramified  into  their 
parts  and  divisions,  through  the  versatile  and  subtile 
Greek.  They  were  all  strangers  and  foreigners ;  not 
one  of  all  these  systems  originated  in  Rome,  in  Italy, 
or  in  Africa.^  On  all  these  opinions  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  almost  compelled  to  sit  in  judgment ;  he 
must  receive  or  reject,  authorize  or  condemn;  lie  was  a 
proselyte,  whom  it  would  be  the  ambition  of  all  to  gain. 
No  one  unlamiUar  with  Greek,  no  one  not  to  a  great 
extent  Greek  by  birth,  by  education,  or  by  habit,  could 
in  any  degree  comprehend  the  conflicting  theories. 

The  Judaizing  opinions,  combated  by  St.  Paul  in 
jnaairiDg  ^^^  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  maintained  their 
Christisditj.  gi.oun^  among  some   of  tlie   Roman   Chris- 

•  A  passage  of  Anlns  Gellitis  illustrates  the  eonadous  inadequaoy  of  the 
Latin  to  express,  notwithstanding  the  innovatJoDB  of  Cicero,  the  finer  die- 
tinotions  of  Ihe  Greek  philoBopliy:  Hibo  FaTorinnm  dicentera  andivi  GrieoS 
oratione,  cujns  Bententios,  qaantiuu  meininisse  potni,  retuli.  Amcenitates 
veto  et  copias  iibertafeaque  verbormn,  Latiua  omnis  fiictindia  vix  quidera 
indipiaci  potuerit.  Noel.  Att.  sii.  Favorinns,  of  the  time  of  HEUlrian, 
was  a  native  of  Aries  in  Ganl- 
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tians  for  above  a  centuiy  or  more  a£tev  that  Apostle's 
death.  A  remarkable  monument  attests  tbeir  power 
and  Titality.  There  can  be  shght  doubt  tliat  the 
autlior  of  that  singular  work,  commonly  ^^  ouata- 
called  the  Clementina,  was  a  Roman,  or  **'"• 
rather  a  Greek  domiciled  in  Rome.^  Its  Roman  origin 
is  almost  proved  by  the  choice  of  the  hero  in  this 
earliest  of  religious  romances.  Clement,  who  sets 
forth  as  a  heathen  philosopher  in  search  of  tnith,  be- 
comes the  companion  of  St.  Peter  in  tlie  East,  the  wit- 
ness of  his  long  and  stubborn  strife  with  his  great 
adversary,  Simon  the  Ma^cian  ;  and  if  the  letter  pre- 
fixed to  the  work  be  a  genuine  part  of  it,^  becomes  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  see  of  Rome.  It  bears  in 
its  front,  and  thronghout,  the  chai'acter  of  a  romance ; 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  even  as  mythic  history. 
Its  groundwork  is  that  so  common  in  the  latest  Greek 
and  in  the  Latin  comedy,  and  in  the  Grreek  novels ; 
adventures  of  persons  cast  away  at  sea,  and  sold  into 
slavery ;  lost  children  by  strange  accidents  restored  to 
their  parents,  husbands  to  their  wives ;  amusing  scenes 
in  what  we  may  call  the  middle  or  mercantile  life  of 
die  times.  It  might  seem  borrowed,  in  its  incidents, 
from  a  play  of  Plautus  or  Terence,  or  fr'om  their  origi- 
nals ;  a  kind  of  type  of  the  ^thiopics  of  Bishop  Heli- 
odorus,  or  the  Chserea  and  Callirhoe.  The  religions 
interest  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  no  doubt  feith- 
1  Tliis  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  llioae  who,  in  latei'  days,  have  criti- 
cally  invastigatad  the  Clementina— Sehlieman,  Neander,  Baur,  Gieseler. 
tjii  KH^fnjc  'Tu/iaioi  Itv,  in  init.    Tliis  does  not  prove  much. 

*  I  entertain  some  doubt  on  this  point.  A  good  critieal  ediOan  of  this 

•  There  are  now  two  good  oaitlons  of  tJie  ClemenUna  —1.  tij  Sdmeglec,  Stot- 
g8Kl,1347i  2.  The  last  mdbfst,  by  DresseliGotUiigMi,  1663;  XieAies^Z.  TheLalln 
traoBladoa  of  KaAnuSi  by  Gflisdorf,  Xieipsic,  1S83. 
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fully  represents  the  views  and  tenets  of  a  certain  sect 
or  class  of  Christians.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Judaizing 
Christian,  according  to  a  yery  peculiar  form  of  Ebion- 
itism.^  The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  Palestine  and  its 
neighborhood,  its  original  language  is  Greek.  The 
views  of  the  author  as  to  the  rank,  influence,  and  relar- 
tive  position  of  the  Apostles,  is  among  its  most  singu- 
lar characteristics.  So  far  from  ascribing  any  primacy 
to  St.  Peter,  though  St.  Peter  is  throughout  the  leading 
personage,  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  Christendom,  the  arbiter  of  Christian 
docti-ine,  the  Bishop  of  Bishops,  to  whom  Peter  him- 
self bows  with  submissive  reverence.  Of  any  earlier 
visits  of  Peter  to  Rome  the  author  is  ignorant.  Clem- 
ent encounters  the  Apostle  in  Palestine ;  in  Palestine 
or  ill  the  East  is  carried  on  the  whole  strife  with  Simon 
Magus.  Yet  Peter  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
Peter  the  heathens  owe  their  Christianity.  More  than 
this,  there  is  a  bitter  hatred  to  St.  Paul,  which  betrays 
itself  in  brief,  covert,  sarcastic  allusion,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken in  its  object  or  aim.^  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  assert  a  Petrine,  a  Judaizing,  an  anti-Pau- 
line Christianity.  The  Gospel  is  but  a  republication 
of  the  Law,  that  is,  the  pure,  genuine,  original  Law, 
which  emanated  from  God,  God  is  light,  his  Wisdom 
or  his  Spirit  (these  are  identified  and  are  both  the  Son 
of  God)  has  dwelt  in  different  men,  from  Adam  to 

1  Tliis  is  abnndimUy  proved  by  ScMievnan  and  by  Neander. 

*Iii  the  letter  of  St-  Petar,  Tiviiy&p  tov  am>i§m)v,  ri  d^i/iov  vomfiov 

apCi&ii  npotnyt^ieirat  SiSaeKa}dia>,  If  wb  could  doubt  that  here  St.  Paul, 
not  Simon  Magus  is  meant,  Uie  allusions  si.  35,  xvii.  19,  and  elsewliere,  to 
the  veiy  acts  aud  words  of  St.  Paul  are  coudusive.  Compare  Schlieman, 
Die  Clementine,  74,  96,  534,  &c. 
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Jesus.  The  whole  world  is  one  vast  system  of  Dual- 
isms, or  Antagonisms.  The  antagonism  of  Simon 
Magus  to  St.  Peter  is  chiefly  m'ged  in  the  Ciementiiie 
homilies ;  but  there  are  manifest  hints,  more  perhaps 
than  hints,  of  a  second  antagonism  between  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  teacher  of  Christianity  with  the  Law,  and 
the  teacher  of  Chi'istianity  without  the  Law.  Here 
then  is  the  representative  of  what  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed an  insignificant  party  in  Rome  (the  various 
forms,  reconstructions,  and  versions  in  which  the  Clem- 
entina appear,  whole,  or  in  fragments,  attest  their 
wide-spread  popularity)  who  does  not  scruple  to  couple 
fiction  with  the  most  sacred  names.  Of  the  whole 
party  it  must  have  been  the  obvious  interest  to  exalt 
St.  Peter,  to  assert  him  as  the  founder,  the  Bishop  of 
the  true  Church  in  Eome ;  and  it  is  certainly  singolar 
that  in  all  the  early  traditions,  which  are  more  than 
allusions  to  St.  Peter  at  Eome,  Simon  Magus  appears  as 
his  shadow.  Has,  then,  tiie  myth  grown  out  of  the  pure 
fiction,  or  is  the  fiction  but  an  expansion  of  the  myth  ?  ^ 
At  all  events  these  works  are  witnesses  to  the  perpe- 
tuity and  strength,  to  a  late  period,  of  these  Judaizing 
opinions  in  Rome.^  Their  fictitious  foi-m  in  no  way 
invalidates  their  authority  as  expressing  living  opinions, 
tenets,  and  sentiments.  If  not  Eoman  (I  have  slight 
doubt  on  this  head),  there  is  an  attestation  to  the  wide- 
spread oppugnancy  of  a  Petrine  and  a  Pauline  party ; 

1  Strictly  speaking  the  nuthority  for  Simon  Magns  being  at  Rome  is 
eadiec  ihan  that  for  St-  Peter.  The  famous  passage  of  Jqatiu  Madyr  on 
the  inacription  Semoni  Sanoo,  is  about  twenty  yaara  older  than  the  Epistle 
of  Dionyaina  of  Cormih  (A.  T>.  171),  — the  first  lEsitnei  asBerlJon  of  St. 
Peter  in  Borne.    Euaeb.  H.  E,  ii.  la,  14. 

2  Sdilieman  assigns  the  Recognitions  to  some  time  l>elween  212  and 
230  — Ihe  Cleracnfuia,  no  douht,  are  of  an  earliei-  date.    p.  327,  el  sejj. 
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to  strong  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  tie  relative  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  Apostles. 

Out  of  the  antagonism  between  Judaic  and  anti- 
controyoray  Jidaic  Christianity  arose  the  first  conflict,  in 
aiwusBaHtec.  ^|^g]j  jije  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  leader  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Christian  confederation,  assumed 
imwonted  authority.  Difference  of  opinion  did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  open  strife  — ^  from  difference  of  ob- 
servance it  was  unavoidable.  The  controversy  about 
i.  1. 109.  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  or  rather  the 
Paschal  Feast,  had  slept  irom  the  days  of  Polycarp 
and  Anicetus  of  Rome.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century  it  broke  out  again.  Rome,  it  is  re- 
markable, now  held  the  anti-Judaic  usage  of  the  varia^ 
ble  feast,  and  in  tliis  concun-ed  with  the  churches  of 
Pale,stine,  of  Cfesarea,  and  Jerusalem,  These  were 
chiefly  of  Gentile  descent,  and  probably  from  near 
neighborhood  to  the  Jews  were  most  averse  to  the 
usages  of  that  hostile  and  odious  race.  The  Asiatic 
churches  had  adhered  to  the  ancient  Jewish  custom, 
the  observance  of  the  14th  day  of  the  month  (Nisan). 
The  controversy  seems  to  have  been  awakened  in 
Rome  by  one  Blastus,'  denounced  as  endeavoring 
secretly  to  enslave  the  Qhurch  to  Judaism.  The 
Bishop  Victor  deposed  the  obstinate  schismatic  from 
j.D.  196.  tlie  Roman  Presbytery.  But  the  sti'ife  was 
not  confined  to  Rome.  The  Asiatic  Christians,  under 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  mamtained  their  own,  the  Ju- 
daic usage,  sanctioned,  m  was  asserted,  by  the  martyr 

lEet  prffiterea  hia  cnuabus  Blastofl  aecadena,  qni  latenter  Jiulaiemum 
vnit  !ntrodii(«ra.  Pasdm  enim  dicit  non  aliter  orstodiendum  esse  niai 
Becnndmn  kgeni  Mojb!  xiiii 
on  addiljon,  pmbably  an  anoii 
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PoJycarp,  by  Philip  the  Deacon,  and  even  by  St. 
Jolm.  Victor,  supported  by  the  Bishops,  Theophilua 
of  the  Palestiiiiaii  Csesarea,  by  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem, 
by  some  in  Pontus,  in  Osroene,  in  Gaul,  and  by  Bac- 
chylides  of  Corinth,  peremptorily  demanded  a  Council 
to  judge  the  Asiatic  Bishops ;  threatened  or  actually 
pronoimced  a  disruption  of  all  communion  with  those 
■who  presumed  to  mMutain  their  stubborn  difference 
from  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.^ 
The  strife  was  appeased  by  the  intei-position  of  Ire- 
nteus,  justly,  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  historian, 
called  a  Man  of  Peace.  Iren^eue  was  Bishop  of 
Vienne  in  Gaul ;  and  so  completely  is  Christianity 
now  one  world,  that  a  Bishop  of  Gaul  allays  a  feud  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  in  alliance  with  the 
Bishops  of  Syria  and  of  the  remoter  East,  against  those 
of  Asia  Minor.  Africa  does  not  look  with  indifference 
on  the  controversy.  IrenEeus  had  already  written  an 
epistle  to  Blastus  in  Rome,  reproving  him  as  author  of 
the  scliism :  he  now  wrote  to  th'e  Bishop  Victor,  assert- 
ing the  right  of  the  Churches  to  maintain  their  own 
usages  on  such  points,  and  recommending  a  milder 
tone  on  these  ceremonial  questions.^ 

It  was  not  till  the  Council  of  Nicea  that  Christen- 
dom acquiesced  in  the  same  Paschal  Cycle. 

The  reign  of  Oommodus,  commencing  with  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  second  century,  is  an  5^^°^^^ 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Western  Christendom,  iso-iaa. 
The  feud  between  the   Judaizing  and  antJ-Judaiaing 

1  Eneeb.  H.  E.  v.  15, 

3  The  LaUn  book  ascribed  to  Novatian,  against  the  Jewish  disUnotion  of 
meats,  shows  Judaism  still  stniggliug  within  (he  church  on  its  most  yilal 
paenlisritiaa.  The  author  of  this  tract  wrote  also  against  civcumciBion  and 
tlie  Jewish  Sabbatii, 
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parties  in  Eome  seemed  to  expire  with  the  controversy 
about  Easter.  The  older  Gnostic  systems  of  Valenti- 
nus  and  Marcion  had  had  their  clay.  Montanism  was 
expelled  from  Rome  to  find  refoge  in  Africa.  In 
Africa  Latin  Christianity  began  to  take  its  proper  form 
in  the  writings  of  Tertulhan.  Rome  was  absorbed  in 
the  inevitable  disputes  concerning  the  Divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  the  prelude  to  the  great  Trinitarian  conti-o- 
versy.  The  Bishops  of  Rome,  Eleutherius,  still  more 
Victor,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century 
Zephyrinns  and  Callistus,  before  dimly  known  by  scat- 
tered aUusions  in  Tertullian  and  Eusebius,  and  still 
later  writers,  have  suddenly  emerged  into  Hght  in  the 
contemporary  work,  justly,  to  all  appearance,  attrib- 
uted to  Hippolytus  Bishop  of  Portus.^ 

1  The  Chevalier  Bunsen's  very  learned  work  has  proved  the  authorship 
of  Hippolytus  to  my  full  satiataction  —  so  Kltewise  Dr.  WordsworOi  —  Hip- 
polytus. I  have  alao  read  Ihe  'Hippolytus  und  Kallistue '  (justpuhlished), 
by  J.  DoUinger,  the  church  Mstorian ;  I  must  Bay  ivith  no  couTictlon  but 
of  the  author's  learuiiig  and  ingenni^.  It  appears  to  mp  that  M.  DBUiii- 
ger'a  areuments  against  M.  Bnnsen  (e.  j.  from  Hie  iguoranca  of  St.Jeiflme) 
are  quite  as  falal  to  bis  own  iheory.  I  still  think  it  moEt  probable  that 
Hippolj*t3  waa  Bishop  of  Portus,  and  that  thesB  anbnrbicarian  hisliopa 
formed  or  wars  part  of  a  kind  of  preabytery  or  college  with  the  bishops  of 
Eome.  I  hardly  underBtiind  how  tbose  (seven)  bisbopB  (the  oardinal- 
bishops)  ean  have  gained  their  peenliar  relaljon  to  Eome,  in  later  times, 
without  any  earlier  tfadildon  in  their  fevor.  The  loose  Signage  of  later 
Greek  writers  might  easily  make  of  a  bishop,  a  member  of  audi  a  presby- 
teiy,  a  bishop  in  Rome,  or  even  of  Eome.  More  than  one,  at  least,  of  these 
writers  calls  Hippolytus  Bishop  of  Portas :  and  hence,  too,  he  may.  have 
been  BometJmes  described  as  Preabytei'. 

Portua,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  a  very  considerable  town ;  but  a  new 
and  flonrishiiig  liaven  cacnot  have  grown  up  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber, 
after  half,  at  least,  of  the  commerce  and  concourse  of  strangers  had  de- 
serted  Kome,  after  the  fbimdation  of  Conalantinople,  and  during  tie  Bar- 
barian iaTasions.  Birtenhead  would  not  have  risen  to  rival  Liverpool 
BEcepling  in  a  most  pvosperous  state  of  English  trade. 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  M.  DoUinger's  book,  ao  able,  and  in  some  re- 
spects 60  instructive,  should  be  written  witli  such  a  resolute  (no  doubt  con- 
sdentious)  deteniiiiiatioii  to  make  out  a  case.    It  might  weil  be  entitled 
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The  Christians  from  the  deatli  of  M.  Aurelius, 
throughout  the  reign  of  Commodus,  en-  Marck, 
joyed  undisturbed  peace  with  the  civil  government.^ 
But  many  of  the  victims  of  die  persecution  under 
Aureliufl  were  pining  in  the  unwholesome  mines  of 
Sardinia.  Marcia,  the  fiivorite  concubine  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus,  whom  he  h'eated  as  his  wife,  and  who  held 
the  state  of  an  Empress,  was  fiivorable  to  the  Chris- 
tians :  how  far  she  herself  had  embraced  the  doctrines, 
how,  if  herself  disposed  to  Christianity,  she  reconciled 
it  with  her  life,  does  not  appear.^  The  Bishop  Victor 
did  not  scruple  (such  scruples  liad  been  too  fastidiously 
rigorous)  to  employ  her  influence  for  the  release  of  his 

Apolo^apro  CallistOj  and  I  must  presume  to  say,  in  my  judgment,  a  moat 
unBjrtnnate  oasa  for  liis  own  cause.  Were  I  polemically  disposed  as  to  the 
Buceesaion  to  tlie  Papacy,  the  autliority  and  supremacy  of  the  Bisliop  of 
Eome,  or  even  the  uni^  of  the  Church,  I  eouid  hardly  hope  for  ao  liheral  a 
concession  as  Uiat  tvpioe  within  thirty  years,  during  the  early  part  of  flie 
tiilrd  century,  rival  biahops,  one  a  most  diatinguisbeil  theologimi,  should 
set  themaelFea  up  in  Eoma  itaelf  agaiiiat  the  acknowledged  Pope,  and  de- 
clare their  own  communities  Co  Iw  ae  true  Church.  Dollmger  indeed 
could  not  bat  see,  that,  whoever  tie  anthor,  he  writes,  troai  station,  from 
character,  or  jtom  mfluence,  as  quite  on  a  lerel  with  the  Pope ;  be  seems 
altogether  unconscious  of  awe,  and  even  of  tlie  respect  for  that  offiis,  which 
is  of  a  latM  period.  The  Abbe  Cruice,  ia  liis  Histoire  de  i'Eglise  de  Rome 
BOOB  lea  Fontiflcats  de  St.  Victor,  St.  Zephyrin,  et  de  St.  CiaJIiste  (Paris, 
1856),  is  bolder  and  more  dntiftd.  With  him  the  Popes  are  alresdy  m- 
vested  in  all  theii'  power  (of  escommraiication),  in  their  ex  officio  wisdom 
and  holiness.  Thay  ace  all,  by  the  magical  prefix  S,  Saints;  Victor  and 
Callistus,  on  the  authority  of  legend,  martyrs.  This  nnhislorio  hialoiy  (not 
unamosmg),  this  theology  without  precision,  seams  to  paaa  m  Fiance  for 
profound  laamiDg. 

'  isterina  Ucbanus  apud  Eusebium,  H.  E.  v.  16  Compaie  Moyla's 
works,  ii.  p.  26B.  —  The  peace  lasted  for  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Maximilla  the  Montaaist,  jnst  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

■uTifii  Tofi  TBpoi.  Herodian,  i.  60.  Her  compEcity  in  tlie  murder  of  Com- 
modna  was  but  to  avert  her  own.  Commodoa  must  have  been  maane; 
Msrda  strove,  even  with  tears,  to  diasnade  him  from  the  disgrace  of  ap- 
pearing m  public  as  a  gladiator  ;  liis  two  uiiuistecs  joined  their  ationg  ra~ 
Gonunodns,  ia  revenge,  marked  down  her  name,  and  those 
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exiled  brethren:  they  all  returned  to  Eome.^  Tlus 
Biscordin  State  of  peace  seemed  to  quicken  into  more 
active  life  the  brooding  elements  of  discord, 
and  to  invite  the  founders  of  new  systems,  or  their 
busy  proselytes,  to  Rome.  Already  liad  spread  to 
Europe,  to  Afiica,  to  Rome  itself,  from  the  depths  of 
Phrygia,  the  disciples  of  Montamis.  It  is  probable 
Montinism.  that  tlicse  Montanist  or  kindred  prophecies 
of  coming  wars,  and  the  approaching  Dissolution  of 
the  "World  (a  vaticinatiop  which  involyed  or  rather 
signified  to  the  jealous  Roman  ear  only  the  ruin  of  the 
Empire),  may  have  aided  in  exciting  the  religious  ter- 
ror and  indignation  of  the  philosophic  Emperor  and  of 
the  Roman  world  against  the  Christians,  and  so  have 
been  one  cause-  of  the  persecutions  under  Marcus  Au- 
relius.^  Montanus  himself,  and  Maximilla,  his  chief 
prophetess,  seem  not  to  have  travelled  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Phrygia,^  Biit  their  followers  swarmed  over 
Christendom.  They  dispersed  or  revealed  to  the  initi- 
ated in  eoimtless  books,  the  visions  of  Montanus,  and 
his  no  less  inspired  female  followers,  Priscilla  and  Max- 
imilla.* Montanism,  strictly  speaking,  was  no  heresy ; 
in  their  notions  of  God  and  of  Christ,  these  sectaries 
departed  not  from  the  received  doctrine.     But  beyond, 

of  Lffitns  and  Edectus,  his  feifMiI  oqnnaellors,  fov  death.  The  fatel  tablet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mareia.    They  antjdpated  theii'  oivn  doom  by  (hat 

of  Commodua.    Herodian,  ibid.    Mareia  ajlermarilt  married  Edeetos 

Dion  Cassins,  or  Siphylin,  Ivii.  4. 

1  Befnttttio  Heresitun,  p.  287. 

S  This  ftirfliec  confirms  the  author's  view  of  the  canae  of  Ihe  peEaecuHons 
under  M.  Anreliua.    Hist,  of  ChrisWanitj',  Book  ii.  c.  7. 

'  Their  fete  was  so  obscure,  that  rumors  spread  abroad  among  their  ene- 
miea  that  they  had  died  lilts  Judas,  had  haugad  themselves.  See  the  un- 
certain antbor  quoted  by  Eusebina.    H.  E.  v,  16. 

1  This  we  leam  fi^m  the  Eefefatio  Hiereaium.  Civ  ffipmi;  imipouf  ix""- 
TEf  TiXavUvTat,  p,  275. 
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and  as  tho  consummation  and.  complelaon  of  the  Chris- 
tian Hevelation,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  dwelt 
in  Montanus  and  the  Prophetesses.  At  intervals, 
throughout  the  annals  of  Christianity,  the  Holy  Ghost 
Las  been  summoned  by  the  hopes,  felt  as  present  by  the 
kindled  imaginations,  been  proclaimed  by  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  of  a  few,  as  accomplishing  in  them  the  im- 
perfect revelation  ;  as  the  third  revelation  —  which  is  to 
supersede  and  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  This 
notion  will  appear  again  in  the  middle  ages  as  tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  of  John  Peter  de  Oliva 
and  the  Fraticelli ;  in  a  mUderform  it  is  that  of  Geoi^ 
Fox  and  Barclay.  The  land  of  heathen  or^es  was  the 
natural  birthplace  of  that  wild  Christian  mysticism  ;  it 
■was  the  Phrygian  fanaticism  speaking  a  new  language ; 
and  as  the  ancient  Phrygian  rites  of  Cybele  found  wel- 
come reception  in  heathen  Eome,  so  also  tliat,  which 
was  appropriately  called  Cataphrygianism,  in  the  Chris- 
tian Chm^ch.^  A  stem  intolerant  asceticism,  which  had 
already  begun  to  hai-den  around  the  Christian  heart, 
a  rigor,  a  perfection  of  manners  as  of  creed  (so  they 
deemed  it)  beyond  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  tlie 
Gospel,  distinguished  the  Montanists,  who,  by  their 
own  asserted  superiority,  condemned  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world.^  They  had  fosts  far  more  long  and 
severe,  their  own  festivals,  their  own  food,  chiefly 
roots  ;  ®  they  held  the  austerest  views  on  the  connection 
of  the  sexes ;  if  they  did  not  absolutely  condemn, 
hardly  permitted  mariiage ;  a  second  marriage  was  an 

1  Compai-fl  the  Super  alta  vectus  Alya  wilh  the  extravaganciea  of  Mon- 

3  mleiow  6t  airCiv  ^diTKovTEf  uf  /iS/MSiiKivai,  fi  lie  v6/iov  Kai  vpo^7uv 
Ko!  Tw  Wiayyeiiijv.    EuBeb.  H.  B .  p.  276. 
3  The  autlioc  of  the  Refhtatio  speaks  of  theii'  ^po'pdyia. 
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inuxpiablc  sin.  Tlieir  visions  enwrapt  the  imagination, 
their  rigor  enthi'alled  minds  of  congenial  tempera- 
ment. They  seized  on  the  African  passions,  they  fell 
in  with  the  austerity,  they  satisfied  tlie  holy  ambition 
of  Tei-tuUiaii,  who  would  not  rest  below  what  seemed 
tlie  most  lofty,  seltsacrificing  Christianity.  In  Rome 
itself  (so  Tertullian  writes,  with  mingled  indignation 
and  contempt)  the  Bishop  had  been  seized  with  ad- 
miration, had  acknowledged  the  inapu-ation  of  the 
Prophets ;  he  had  issiied  letters  of  peace  in  their  fever, 
which  had  tended  to  quiet  the  agitated  churches  of 
Asia  and  of  Phrygia.  But  at  the  instigation  of  Prax- 
eas  the  Heresiarch,  if  not  the  author,  among  the  first 
teachers  of  that  doctrine,  afterwards  denounced  as  Pa- 
tripassianism,  he  liad  revoked  his  letters,  denied  their 
spiritual  ^fls,  and  driven  out  the  Prophets  in  disgrace.^ 
The  indignation  of  Tertullian  at  the  rejection  of  his 
Montanist  opinions  urges  him  to  arraign  the  Pope,  with 
what  jiKtice,  to  what  extent  we  know  not,  as  having 
embraced  the  Patripassian  opinions  of  Praxeas,  This 
Monarchianisra,  or,  as  it  was  branded  by  the  more 
MoniretiJaB-  odious  name,  Patripassianism,  was  the  contro- 
'™'-  versy  which  raged  during  the  episcopate  of 

Victor,  Zephyrinus,  and  Callistus.^     It  called  forth  the 

'  Ita  ctno  negotia  Diaboli  PraseaB  Romie  proouravil,  prapheljara  expuHt 
et  lisBreBim  intulit.  Pajacletuni  ft^avit,  et  Fatrem  otuciiisit.  AdTSrsuB 
Pnuceara,  c.  i.  Who  was  liiis  bishop  of  Rome  ?  It  has  lieea  usually  sup- 
poaeil  Yiotoc.  Seander  (Anti-GnoBticnB,  p.  486)  argues  strongly,  I  think 
not  condn^vely,  that  it  was  his  piadecessot  Eleutheiius.  The  spurious 
passage,  at  the  oloee  of  the  De  Priesorip.  Hieret.,  wUch,  fliongh  not  T«r- 
tullian's,  seems  aneieut,  has  tbese  words :  —  "  Proxeas  iiuidem  heresim  m- 
ttodnidt,  quam  Vietoruius  {the  Bishop  Victor?)  conohorare  euravit." 

3  The  oppugnaniy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  mind  is  well  iUnstrated  by  tha 
contrast  of  Tertulliau  witii  the  early  Greek  writers,  e.  g.  Justin  Martyr.  In 
Tertullian  there  is  no  courteous  respeot  for  the  Greek  pliiiosophy!  ho  is 
dead  to  the  beauty  of  the  dying  honis  of  Socrates ;  liis  Diemon  is  a  devii. 
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'  Refiitation  of  Heresies.'  That  paramount  doctrine 
of  Chi-istianity,  the  nature  of  Christ,  his  relation  to  the 
primal  and  paternal  Godhead,  which  Lad  been  con- 
tested in  a  vaguer  and  more  imaginative  form  under 
the  Gnostic  systems,  must  he  brought  to  a  direct  issue. 
Rome,  though  the  war  was  waged  by  Greek  comba^ 
tants  in  the  Greek  language,  must  be  the  chosen  battle- 
field of  the  conflict.  There  was  division  in  the  Church. 
Pope  Victor,  a  stem  and  baughly  Prelate,  who  had 
demanded  implicit  submission  to  his  opinions  on  the 
question  of  Easter,  now  seemed  stunned  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  polemic  din  and  timiult.'  The  feebler 
Zephyrinus,  through  his  long  pontificate,  vacillated  and 
wavered  to  and  fro.  Callistns,  if  we  are  to  believe  his 
implacable  and  uncompromising  adversaiy,  not  only 
departed  from  the  true  feith,  but  left  a  sect,  bearing 
his  name,  to  perpetuate  his  repiehen&ible  opinions. 
From  Tbeodotus,  a  follower  of  Valentmus,  to  f,f^„t 
Nootns  and  his  disciple  Epigonus,  there  ms  *"- ^™' 

"N^o  man  comes  to  God  but  by  Cluiet;  of  these  ttaaga  the  heathen  knew 
nothing."  T.  de  Anim.  L  39.  Compare  Bitter,  Gesoh.  Ciiriat.  PiiiJosophie, 
p.  33B.  TertjJlian  cannot  coHcdvB  immataria!  being.  Hihil  iniorporale 
ijnDii  nou  est.    De  Cam.  Christ.  !t^eitndar,  iii.  p.  805. 

1  Victor  condemned  indeed  and  excommunicated  Tiieodotus,  who  le- 
duced  the  SaTionrto  his  naked  maahoodi  he  was  but  an  image  ofMelci^is- 
edek.  Thb  waa  asserted  Sfty  years  later,  vhen  the  doctrine  of  the  nalced 
manhood  of  CluTst  waa  taugtt  in  its  most  obnoxious  form  bj  Artemae,  and 
sAerwardB  by  Paul  of  SamoEala.  These  teaohars  appealed  to  the  nnbroketi 
tradition  of  the  church,  from  the  Apcsties  to  then'  own  days,  in  fe.vor  of 
Ihdr  owii  tenet.  It  was  aoswered  that  Victor  had  condemned  Theodotua, 
file  soibor  of  this  God-denying  apostacy ;  6n  Bi/crup  Tin  aiojTia  QeoS&nm, 
Tilv  &px?n'^  ToiiT^c  T^C  dfvvaiMoa  uiroaraaiac,  aaes^pv^e  ry;  xoiva- 
vtac,  irpuroii  stirmmi  ^Mv  avdpainiv  rilv  Xpifrroi/,  Euseb.  H.  E.  y.  15 
Epiplum.  64,  SB.  Compare  Psendo.Tsrtuilian  de  Priescrip.  Hsret.  On  the 
Tlieodoti,  compare  Bunsen,  Hippolytus,  p.  S2.  Yet  Victor,  it  should  seem, 
was  deoeiyed  by  Prasens  (see  note  aboye).  Florinns,  condemned  with 
Blaatue  the  Quartodeeiman,  was  a  Monaroliian ;  but  tliere  were  manilcsHy 
maay  shades  of  Monarcliianism, 
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a  constant  succession  of  strangers,  each  with  his  own 
Aboat  A.D.     system.     The  shades  of  distinction  were  infi- 
*"  nite,  from  that   older   Ebionitish  or  Judaic 

doctrine,  whicli  kept  down  the  Saviour  to  mere  nalted 
manhood,  hardly  superior  to  the  prophets ;  and  that 
which  approximated  to,  if  it  did  not  express  in  absolute 
terms,  the  fiill  Godhead  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The 
broad  divisions,  up  to  a  certain  period,  had  been  three- 
fold; 1,  Those  who  altogether  denied  the  Godhead  — 
the  extreme  Ebionites.  2,  Those  who  denied  the 
Manliood — all  the  Gnostic  sects.  In  their  diverging 
forms  of  Docetism,  these  held  the  unreal,  or  but  seem- 
ing human  nature  of  the  Redeemer ;  whether,  as  Val- 
entinus  said,  the  ^on  Christ  haxi  descended  on  the 
man  Jesus,  the  psycliic  or  animal  man  ;  or  as  Marcion, 
maintained  the  manhood  to  he  a  mere  phantasm.  ,  3. 
All  the  rest  (even  the  Roman  Ebionites,  represented  by 
the  Clementine  Homilies)  acknowledged  some  Deity, 
some  efflux,  eradiation,  emanation  of  the  primal  God- 
head. The  Logos,  the  Wisdom,  the  Spirit  of  God 
(the  distinction  was  not  always  maintained,  nor  as  yet 
accurately  defined)  indwelt  in  various  manners  and 
degrees  within  the  Christ.  The  difficulty  was  to  claim 
the  plenary  Godhea<l  for  the  Son,  tlie  Redeemer,  with- 
out infringing  on  the  sole,  original  Principality  of  the 
Father ;  to  admit  subordination  without  uiferiority. 
So  grew  up  a  new  division  between  the  Monarchians, 
the  assertors  of  one  immutable  primary  Principle,  who 
yet  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer ;  and 
those  who,  while  they  mostly  acknowledged  in  terms, 
were  impatient  of  any  real  or  definite  subordination. 
Each  drew  an  awful  conclusion  from  the  tenets  of  his 
;  each  used  an  opprobrious  term  which  ap- 
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pealed  to  tlie  resentful  passions.  The  Monarchians 
were  charged  with  the  appalling  doctrine,  that  the 
Father,  the  one  primary  Principle,  must  have  sufiered 
oil  tiie  cross ;  they  wei-e  called  Patripassiana.  They 
retorted  on  those  who  were  unable,  or  who  reftised  to 
define  the  subordination  of  the  Son,  as  worshippers  of 
two  Gods,  Ditlieista.  Sabellius,  who  at  first  repressed, 
or  brought  forward  his  views  with  reserve  and  caution, 
attempted  to  mediate,  and  was  disdtdnfully  cast  aside 
by  both  parties.  The  notion  of  the  same  Grod  under 
three  manifestations,  forms,  or  names,  seemed  to  aimul 
the  separate  personality  of  each,^ 

Pope  Victor  saw  but  the  beginning  of  this  strife. 
With  Pope  Zepbyinnus,  whose  Episcopate  of  '■■'■■  201-219. 
nineteen  years  commences  with  the  tliird  century,  ap- 
pean;s  his  antagonist,  the  antagonist  of  bis  successor 
Callistus,  the  author  of  the  Refiitation  of  all  Heresies. 
According  to  his  own  distinct  statement,  this  writer 
was  not  a  casual  and  transient  visitor  in  Rome,  but 
domiciled  in  the  city  or  in  its  neighborhood,  invested 
in  some  bigb  public  function,^  and  holding  acknowl- 
edged influence  and  authority.  He  describes  himself 
as  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  the  orthodox  party, 
resisting  and  condemning  the  wavering  policy  of  one 
Pope,  actually  excommunicating  another,  and  handing 
him  down  to  posterity  as  an  heresiarch  of  a  sect  called 
after  his  name.  Wbo  then  was  this  antagonist  ?  What 
rank  and  position  did  he  hold?     Fifty  years  i.n. 201-250. 

1  SabdliuB,  aoeording:  to  the  Refutation  of  Hereaiee,  might  have  been 
kept  within  the  boirnds  of  orUiodoxy,  liad  ha  not  been  driTBn  inlo  ex- 
tremaa  by  the  injudicEona  violence  of  the  Pope. 

SOrigeii  visited  Eome  about  the  year  211,  but  bis  vi^t  was  not  long; 
and,  with  all  hia  fiune  and  learning,  to  the  height  of  which  he  ihad  not  at- 

orders. 
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later  ^  the  Roman  chtii'ch  comprehended,  besides  its 
Bishop,  forty-six  Presbytera,  and  seven  Deacons,^  with 
their  subordinate  officers.  Each  Presbyter  doubtless 
presided  over  a  separate  community,  each  with  its  ba- 
silica, scattered  over  the  wide  circuit  of  the  city :  they 
were  the  primary  Pariah  Priests  of  Pome.  But  be- 
sides these,  were  Suburbicarian  Bishops  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  Ostia,  Tibur,  Portus,  and  others  (six  or  seven), 
who  did  not  maintain  their  absolute  independence  on  the 
metropolis,  each  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  community ; 
they  held  their  synods  in  Rome,  but  as  yet  with  Greelt 
equality  rather  than  Roman  subordination ;  they  were 
the  initiatory  College  of  Cardmals  (who  still  take  some 
of  their  titles  from  these  sees),  but  with  the  Pope  as 
one  of  tliis  coequal  college,  rather  tlian  the  dominant, 
certainly  not  the  despotic,  head. 

Of  all  these  suburban  districts  at  this  time  Portus 
was  tlie  most  considerable,  and  most  likely  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  distinguished  prelate.  Portus,  from  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  had  superseded  Ostia  as  the  haven 
of  Rome.  It  was  a  commercial  town  of  gi'owing 
extent  and  opulence,  at  which  most  of  the  strangers 
from  the  East  who  came  by  sea  landed  or  set  sail. 
TliTough  Portus,  no  doubt,  most  of  the  foreign  Chiis- 
nipi>ofto3.  tians  found  their  way  to  Eome,^  Of  this 
city  at  tlie  present  time,  it  can  hardly  be  doubtod, 
Hippolytus  was  the  bishop,  Hippolytus  who  afterwards 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  saint  and  martyr,  and  whose 

1  Calcultitiiig  &am  tlie  tlccession  of  Zephyrinua  to  tJie  Decion  pei'secntion. 
Letter  of  Pope  Comeliua  in  Buseb.  H.  E.  vi,  42. 

i  Each  deacon  appeals  to  have  eomprehended  under  his  charitable  aupei- 
intandance  two  out  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  dty. 

'  In  the  letters  of  ^ueas  Sj'lvius  there  is  n  ouTJone  account  oi  a  visit 
wMch  ha  made  to  the  site  of  thia  ancient  bishopric,  then  held  by  one  of  his 
irieiids.    Dr.  Wordsworih  has  some  interoBlang  detiuls  ooiicemiiig  Portus. 
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statue,  discovered  in  the  Laurentian  cemeteiy,  now 
stands  in  the  Vatican.  Conclusive  internal  evidence 
indicates  Hippolytus  as  the  author  of  the  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies.  If  any  one  might  dare  to  confront 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Portus. 

Zephyrinns,  according  to  his  unspai-ing  adversary, 
was  an  unlearned  man ;  ignorant  of  the  Ian-  popszep^- 
guage  and  definitions  of  the  Chm'ch ;  avari-  2ib. 
cious,  venal,  of  unsettled  principles ;  not  holding  the 
balance  between  conflicting  opinions,  but  embracing 
adverse  tenets  with  aU  the  zeal,  of  which  a  mind 
so  irresolute  was  capable.  He  was  now  a  disciple  of 
Cleomenes,  the  successor  of  Noetus,  and  teacher  of 
Noetianism  in  Rome  (Noetus  held  the  extreme  Mo- 
narchian  doctrine,  so  as  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  Patripassianism),  now  of  Sabellius,  who,  become 
more  bold,  had  matured  his  scheme,  which  was  odious 
alike  to  the  other  two  contending  parties.  Zephyrinus 
was  entirely  governed  by  the  craf^  Callistas ;  and 
thus  constantly  driven  bach,  by  his  tears  or  confiision 
of  mind,  to  opposite  tenets,  and  involved  in  the  most 
glaring  contradictions.  At  one  time  he  publicly  used 
the  startling  language ;  "  I  acknowledge  one  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  none  beside  him,  that  was  bom  and 
suffered  j "  at  another,  he  refuted  himself,  '■  It  was  not 
the  Father  that  died,  but  the  Son."  So  through  the 
long  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus  there  was  endle^  con- 
flict and  conflision.  The  author  of  the  Refiitation 
steadily,  pei-severingly,  resisted  the  vaciDating  Pontiff; 
he  himself  was  branded  with  the  opprobrious  appella- 
tion of  Ditheist. 

Callistus,  who  had  ruled  the  feeble  mind  o»iiistua 
of  Zephyrinus,  aspired  to  be  his  successor ;  aas. ' 
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as  head,  it  should  seem,  of  one  of  the  contending 
parties,  he  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
memory  of  theologic  adversaiies  is  tenacious.  Hjs 
enemies  were  not  hkely  to  forget  the  early  life  of 
Callistus,. which  must  have  been  public  and  notorious, 
at  least  among  the  Christiana.  He  had  been  a  slave 
in  the  femily  of  Carpophoms,  a  wealthy  Christian,  in 
the  Emperor's  household.  He  was  set  up  by  liis  mas- 
ter in  a  bank  in  the  quarter  called  the  Piscina  Publica. 
The  Chi'istian  brethren  and  widows,  on  the  credit  of 
the  name  of  Carpophorus,  deposited  their  savings  in 
this  bank  of  Callistus.  He  made  away  with  the  fimds, 
was  called  to  account,  fled,  embai-ked  on  board  a  ship, 
was  pursued,  threw  himself  into  the  sea  —  was  rescued 
—  brought  back  to  Rome,  and  ignominiously  con- 
signed to  hard  labor  in  the  public  workhouse.  The 
merciful  Carpophorus  cared  not  for  his  own  losses,  but 
for  tliose  of  ttie  poor  widows ;  he  released  the  prisoner 
on  the  pretext  of  collecting  moneys,  which  he  pretended 
to  be  due  to  him.  Calhstus  raised  a  riot  in  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  was  carried  before  the  Prefect  Fuscianus, 
scom'ged  and  transported  to  the  mines  in  Sardinia. 
On  the  release  of  the  exiles  through  the  intercession 
of  Marcia,  Callistus,  though  not  on  the  list  fiimished 
by  the  Bishop  "Victor,  persuaded  Hyacinthus,  the  Eu- 
nuch appointed  to  bear  tlie  order  for  the  release  of 
the  captives  to  the  governor,  to  become  responsible 
for  his  liberation  also.^  He  returned  to  Rome;  the 
Pope  Victor,  though  distressed  by  the  affair,  was  too 

1  This  BiagDlar  pictuve  of  BomaB  and  Chiisljan  middls  life  baS  an  air  of 
minnte  traUifiilnesa,  tliongh  possibly  somewliat  darkened  by  polemic  hOB- 
tility.  Some  haye  supposed  that  they  detect  a  difference  in  the  style  &om 
the  rest  of  the  tieaijse.  I  perceive  none  but  that  wluoli  is  natuml  in  a 
transition  fi'oni  polemic  or  aignmentaUve  writing  to  simple  narrative. 
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merciful  to  expose  the  fraud ;  CaUistiis  was  SL-nt  to 
Antluin  with  a  monthly  allowance  for  his  maintenance. 
At  Antium  (for  this  release  of  the  Sai'dinian  prisonere 
mtist  have  been  at  the  commenctanent  of  Victor's 
episcopate)^  he  remained,  nine  or  ten  years.'  Zephy- 
rinns  recalled  him  from  his  obscure  retreat ;  and  placed 
him  over  the  cemeteiy.^  By  degrees  the  Pope  entirely 
suiTendered  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Callistus. 

The  first  act  of  Callistus  on  his  advancement  to  the 
bishopiic  was  the  escommimication  of  Sabellius,  an 
act  cordially  approved  by  Hippolytus,  and  ascribed  to 
the  fear  of  himself.  Callistus  formed  a  new  scheme, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  elude  the  charge  on  one  side  of 
Patripassianism,  on  the  other  of  Ditheism.  Hippoly- 
tus denounces  his  heresy  without  scruple  or  reserve.* 

Tlie  suggestion  Qial  it  is  a  Novatiaa  inCerpolatlou  is  desperate  and  prepos- 
teroua.  Noratian  naa  not  heard  of  till  thirty  yeaia  after,  hia  tbllowers,  of 
coiu^se.  later.  What  possible  motive  could  they  have  foF  blackenmg  tlie 
memoiy  of  Zephytiniis  and  Callistus  ?  Hovatjan  was  do  enemy  of  liie 
Bishop  of  Koine ;  liad  no  design  to  invalidate  hia  powets.  He  was  the 
eaemy  of  Cornelius,  his  succeasfid  ririil  foi  tbe  see ;  be  aspired  himself  to 
be  bishop — was,  in  feet,  anti-Pope.  Tie  great  point  on  which  JToyatiau 
made  his  stand  had,  indeed,  been  mooted,  hut  did  not  become  a  cause  of 
fetal  division  till  after  the  persecuKon  of  Decius,  the  treatment  of  ttie  Lapai 
—  those  who  in  the  persecution  had  denied  tbe  faith. 

IKppolytus,  it  is  true,  in  the  poetic  legend  of  Prudentins  (who  horrows 
the  drcumstancee  of  his  martyrdom  &om  the  destiny  of  his  namesake  in 
tiie  tragedy  of  Euripides),  is  olmi^ed  with  holding  the  tenets  of  Novatns, 
which  he  reoHnted,  and  in  hie  death-agony  become  a  good  Catholic.  Bnt 
tlis  author  of  the  Kefatation  of  all  Heresies  can  hardly  have  heen  inyolved 
in  the  schism  of  Novatian,  wto  did  not  appear  till  so  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Callistus.  Hovatian,  with  such  a  parOsan,  would  not  have 
sought  out  three  obacnre  bishops  for  hie  ordinaUon.  I  cannot  but  think 
tie  Spaniah  legendary  poet  of  the  fbucth  century  utterly  without  historical 
anUiority,  — possibly  he  oonfonnded  different  HippolyU. 

1  The  release  of  the  prisonei's  took  phuis  probab^  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Commodus,  the  year  of  Victor's  accesaion,  a,d.  190. 

*  We  are  naturally  reminded  of  the  cemeteiy  called  of  Callistus.  Arin- 
ghi  snppoaes  tliis  cemetery  older  than  the  lime  of  Callistus. 

'  Callistianism  differed  bnt  slightly  ftom  Noefism.    God  and  bis  divine 
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Christian  doctrine,  the  profound  mystery  of  tlie 
Saviour's  Godhead,  was  not  the  only  subject  of  col- 
lision between  the  advei-se  paities  in  the  Church  of 
liome.  The  difficult  reconciliation  of  Christian  ten- 
derness and  Christian  holiness  could  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  milder  and  more  austere  party  throughout 
Christendom.  The  first  young  influences  of  Mona- 
chism,  the  perfection  claimed  by  celibacy  over  the  less 
ostentatious  virtue  of  domestic  purity,  the  notion  of 
the  hei'oism  of  self-mortification,  led  to  mevitable  dif- 
ferences. Montanism,  with  its  fanatic  rigor,  had 
wrought  up  this  strife  to  a  great  height.  The  more 
controysrsj  severe,  who  did  not  embrace  the  Montanist 
morals.  tenets,  would  not  be  sui-passed  by  heretics  in 
self-abnegation.  The  lenity  to  be  showii  to  penitents, 
the  condescension  to  the  weaknesses  of  flesh  and  blood, 
raised  perpetual  disputes.  Calhstus  throughout,  un- 
like those  whose  early  lives  demand  indulgence,  who 
are  usually  the  most  severe,  was  himself  indulgent  to 
others ;  and  this  was  the  dominant  tone  at  the  time  in 
the  Eoman  Church.  The  author  of  the  Refiitafion, 
though  uninfected  by  Montanist  tenets,  inveighs  against 
the  leniency  of  Callistus,  as  asserting  that  even  a 
bishop,  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin,  was  not  to  be  deposed. 
The  nature  of  this,  according  to  Hippolytus,  deadly 
sin,  which  Callistus  treated  with  such  offensive  ten- 
derness, appears  from  the  next  sentence:*  it  relatetl 
Worf  were  one;  logeflier  (ieywere  the  Spirit,  the  ona  Spiritual  Being. 
TliiB  Spirit  toot  fleah  of  tlieVir^;  bo  tiie  Father  waa  in  tiie  Son,  hut  he 
snfliered  not  as  the  Son,  but  with  the  Son. 

1  OJrof  iSoyfihTiesv  4jri«  d  MaHoiro;  ifidproi  n,  d  koJ  npiJf  Mvotiw, 
^  iav  laiTan'SsaSai.  'EirJ  roirow  ^pfojTO  kmanonoi  xal  Trpeapirspoi  nal 
Adjtoi™  diya/ioi  xat  Tpiya/uii  saMarnaSai  elc  n'^povg.  Et  6i  xai  Tit  iv 
K^p^  Sai  yajia'ai,  jihisai  rai>  TOimnaii  kv  Tijj  KkfipiJ  ilf  ji^i  i/iiapriiKOTa.  ix. 
12.  p.  290. 
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to  that  grave  question  wliidi  had  begun  to  absorb 
the  Christian  mind  —  tlie  mai-riage  of  the  clergy. 
That  usage,  which  bas  always  prevailed,  and  still 
prevails,  in  the  Greek  Church,  as  yet  seems  to  bave 
satisfied  the  more  rigorous  at  Rome.  Tbose  wbo  were 
already  married  when  ordained,  retained  their  wives. 
But  a  second  marriage,  or  marriage  after  ordination, 
was  revolting  to  the  incipient  monkery  of  tbe  Chui-ch. 
But  Callistus,  according  to  his  implacable  adversary, 
went  further,  be  admitted  men  wbo  had  been  twice, 
even  thrice  married,  to  holy  orders ;  he  allowed  those 
already  in  orders  to  many.  His  more  indulgent  party 
appealed  to  the  evangelical  argument,^  "  Who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?"  Tliey 
alleged  the  parables  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  the  clean 
and  unclean  beasts  in  the  ark.  This  the  more  austere 
denounced  as  criminal  flattery  of  the  passions  of  the 
multitude;  as  the  sanction  of  voluptuousness  pro- 
scribed by  Christ,  with  the  base  design  of  courting 
popularity,  and  swelling  the  ranks  of  their  faction. 
There  is  a  heavier  charge  behind.  The  widows,  if 
they  could  not  contain,  were  not  only  allowed  to 
maiTy,  but  to  take  a  slave  or  freedman,  below  their 
own  rank,  who  could  not  be  their  legal  husband.^ 
Hence  abortions,  and  child  murdera,  to  conceal  these 
disgraceful  connections.  Callistus,  therefore,  is  sanc- 
tioning adultery  and  murder.  But  even  this  is  not  tbe 
height  of  his  offence,  he  had  dared  to  administer  a 
second  baptism.  So  already  had  ecclesiastical  offences 
become  worse  in  the  estimation  of  vehement  religious 

■  R.  H.  p.  290. 

'  Tli«  widows,  who  had  talcen  on  themselves  the  office  of  deacoaesses, 
and  who,  though  not  bound  by  row,  were  nnrler  a  kind  of  virtusil  en- 
ag^nat  second  marriage. 
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partisans  dian  moral  enormities.  Here,  at  least,  it  is 
fitir  to  mistrust  the  angry  adversary.  But  this  con- 
flict between  a  more  indulgent  and  a  more  austere 
party  in  Rome,  and  some  dechu^ition  of  the  Pope 
Zephyrinus,  probably,  rather  than  CalHstus,  —  but 
Zephyrinus  acting  under  the  influence  of  Callistus  — 
on  the  connection  between  the  sexes,  had  already  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  Tei-tuffian  in  Africa,  now  still 
more  hardened  by  his  Montanist  tenets.  "  The  Bishop 
of  Bishops  had  promulgated  an  edict,  that  he  would 
remit  to  penitents  even  the  sins  of  adultery  and  for- 
nication. This  license  to  lust  is  issued  in  the  strong- 
hold of  all  wicked  and  shameless  lusts," ' 

Persecution  restored  that  peace  to  the  Ho  man 
Church,  wliich  had  been  so  much  disturbed  tlirough- 
out  her  uninvaded  prosperity,  during'  the  tolerant  rule 
of  Alexander  Severus.  In  the  sudden  outburst  of 
hostihty,  during  the  short  reign  of  the  brutal  Tliracian 
Maximin,  Pontianus,  who  had  followed  Urban  I.,  the 
i.D.  23B.  successor  of  Callistus,  and  with  him  a  pres- 
byter, Hippolytus,  suffered  sentence  of  deportation  to 
the  usual  place  of  exile  —  Sardinia.  There  Pontianus 
is  said  (nor  is  there  much  reason  to  doubt  the  tradi- 
tion) to  have  endxu^d  martyrdom.  Hippolytus,^  ac- 
cording to  the  poetic  legend  in  Prudentius  of  two 
centuries  later,  suffered  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.^ 

1  De  PudidHa.  —  Did  the  title  Episoopus  Epiaeopocum,  wliicli  I  tliink 
cannot  but  mean  Eome,  avise  from  liia  anpaciority  to  tte  anburhicarian 
bishops  ?  Sea,  towever,  on  this  tiUe  the  note  of  BiiluzinB  ou  the  vii.  Con- 
di. Carthag.— or  in  Eonth,  ii.  158. 

3  Compare  BimseQ.  Tlie  title  of  Presbyter  assigned  to  Hippolytus,  if,  as 
ia  most  piMbable,  the  same  with  the  author  of  the  Refutation  and  other 
works,  even  if  he  were  Biahop  of  Portua,  raises  no  difficuily.  These 
biahops  were  members  of  the  Eomsn  Pfesbyteiy. 

s  At  tliis  time,  more  likely  than  fifteen  yeara  afterwards,  m  the  Deuian 
persecution.    Legend  I'espects  not  dates. 
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The  Deciaii  persecution,  about  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  Callistus,  was  the  birth  epoch  of  d„^^„  ^^^ 
Latin  Christianity ;  Cyprian  its  true  parent,  ""'^'i''' 
Kome,  the  recognized  metropolis  of  the  West,  Car- 
thage, the  metropolis  of  the  African  churches,  are 
inconstant  and  regular  intercourse.*  There  is  first  a 
Punic  league,  afterwards  at  least  a  threatened  Punic 
war.  In  the  persecution  the  churches  are  brought  into 
close  alliance  by  common  sympathies,  common  perils, 
common  sufferings,  singularly  enough  by  common 
IS ;  slowly,  but  no  doubt  at  length,  by  their 
gui^e.  The  same  Imperial  edict  endan- 
gers the  life  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  Carthaginian 
Bishop ;  malcontents  from  Home  find  their  way  to 
Carthage,  from  Carthage  to  Rome.  The  same  man, 
Novatus,  stirs  up  rebellion  against  episcopal  authorily 
in  Rome  and  in  Carthage ;  the  letters  of  the  churches 
to  each  other  are  promulgated  in  Latin,  though  at  a 
period  somewhat  later  those  from  the  Afiican  churches 
sent  into  the  East  are  distinguished  from  those  which 
came  fi^m  Rome,  as  written  in  the  Roman  tongue.^ 
So  too  in  Rome  and  in  Carthage  (in  Carthage  in  the 
most  mature  and  perfect  form,  from  the  master  mind 
of  Cyprian)  appear  the  Roman  strength  and  the 
Roman  respect  for  law,  the  imperious  assertion  of 
hierarchical  despotism.  In  the  community  there  is 
trembling  deference  for  hierarchical  authority,  though 
at  first  with  a  bold  but  short  resistance.  There 
is  an  anti-Bishop   in  Rome   and   in   Carthage,     But 

1  Tbe  iutercouraa  between  Cailiiaee  and  Roiae,  on  account  of  the  torn 
Bade  alone,  was  probably  more  regular  and  rapid  Hum  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire — mutatis  mutandis — like  tiiat  lietnreen  MaiseiUes  and 
AlgerU. 

3  Euseb.  H.  E.    See  above,  p.  53,  note. 
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in  both  Churches  discipline  becomes  of  equal  im- 
portance with  doctrine ;  the  unity  of  the  Church  ia 
made  to  depend  on  obedience  to  its  outward  polity ; 
rebellion  to  episcopal  authority  becomes  as  great  a 
crime  as  erroneous  opinion ;  schism  as  hateftil  as 
heresy. 

Fabiaiius,  under  Decius,  is  the  first  martyr  Bishop 
ribiunna  of  of  Rome,  whose  death  rests  on  certain  testi- 
A-D^m.  mony.^  The  papal  chair  remained  vacant 
for  a  short  time;  either  the  Christians  dared  not  choose, 
Ojprimof  <*!'  no  OD^  dared  to  assume  the  perilous  rank, 
oirthi^e.  Cyprian  of  Cai'thage  on  the  same  occasion, 
not  from  timidity,  but  from  prudent  and  parental  I'e- 
gard  for  Lis  flock,  retired  into  a  safe  retreat.  There 
were  already  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Carthage. 
Novatus,  a  turbulent  presbyter,  with  five  NovaWB. 
others,^  had  been  jealous  of  the  elevation  of  Cyprian. 
Novatus,  whose  character  is  darkly  drawn  by  Cyprian, 
had  presmned  to  interfere  with  the  bishop's  prerogative 
(a  crime  hardly  less  heinous  than  peculation  and  licen- 
tiousness) and  himself  ordained  a  deacon,  Pehcissimua. 
This  hostile  party  would  no  doubt  heap  contempt  on 
the  base  flight  of  Cyprian  ;  while  they,  leas  in  danger, 
seemed  to'  have  remained  to  brave  the  persecutor. 
The  party  took  upon  themselves  the  episcopal  func- 
tions.^ On  their  own  authority,  too,  the  fection  of 
Novatus  determined,  in  the  more  lenient  way,  the 
.,  the  reception  of  the  fallen,  those  who 


iParhapa  that  of  Pontianus  may  ba  above  BUBpiaon.    (Seo  above.] 

*  It  is  floubtfiil  whether  Novatus  was  one  of  tbeae  five. 

s  Cypriaji,  from  his  refrcat,  sent  two  bishops  to  collect  aivd  administer 
the  alms,  probably  of  gi'eat  amount,  in  CarHiagB.  Walch  conjectmas,  with 
much  probability,  timi  FeUciasimus  may  have  resented  thia  intinaion  on  hia 
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had  denied  the  faitli  and  offered  sacrifice,  and  those 
who,  with  more  pardonable  wealiness,  had  bought  cer- 
tificates of  submission  from  the  venal  officers.^  C)yp- 
rian  in  vain  remonstrated  from  his  retreat ;  he  too 
had  somewhat  depai-ted  from  his  old  sternness,  when 
he  had  shut  the  doors  of  the  Church  against  the  rene- 
gades. He  was  not  now  for  inflexible  and  peremptory 
rejection  of  those  weak  brethren,  for  whom  he  may  have 
learned  some  sympathy  ;  he  insisted  only  on  their  less 
hasty,  more  formal  reception,  after  penance,  confession, 
imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop.  Each  case  was  to 
he  separately  conadered  before  an  assembly  of  the 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  the  feithful  who  had  stood,^ 
and  the  laity ;  so  popular  still  was  Cyprian's  view  of 
episcopal  authority.  Cornelius,  in  Rome,  comeiinB 
had  been  elected  bishop  on  the  return  of  Rome, 
peace.  The  same  question  distracted  liis  Church,  but 
■with  more  disastrous  i-esults.  The  same  Novatus  was 
now  in  Rome :  trae  only  to  his  own  restlessness,  he 
here  embraced  the  severer  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  a  leader,  by  some  strange  coincidence,  almost  of 
the  same  name  with  his  own,  Novatian.^  This  NomUon. 
man  had  been  a  Stoic  phOosopber.  His  hard  nature, 
in  the  agony  of  wrestling  after  truth,  before  he  had 
found  peace  in  Christianity,  broke  down  both  body  and 
mind.     His  enemies  afterwards  declared  that  he  had 

'Ttey  were  called  LibeUatici.    Compsie  Mosheim  da  Eel).  ChriBtiim. 

2  Throughout  this  is  his  langusge — Viderint  laid,  hoc  qumnodo  curent. 
Ep.  liii.,  also  3ti.  inds.  xxxi.  Compare  Concil.  Carthag.  iil.,  where  it  is 
among  the  objedjons  iiiat  a  fallen,  had  heen  received  sine  patitu  at  con- 
sdenija  plebia.    Manai  anb  ann.  S52,  or  Routh,  rol.  li.  p.  71. 

'  The  Greek  writers  all  called  Novatian,  Novatns.  We  are  on  historical 
ffronnd,  or  what  a  mjTh  might  be  made  out  of  these  two  /nnmoftw*  I  — 
NovatQS  and  Novatian. 
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been  possessed ;  the  demon  was  not  completely  exor- 
cised. He  had  only  received  what  was  called  Clinic 
baptism  (an  impei'fect  rite)  on  what  was  supposed  hia 
death-bed.  The  Stoic  remained  within  the  Christian  ; 
he  became  a  ri^d  ascetic,  Novatian  sternly  declared 
that  no  mercy  bnt  that  of  God  (from  that  he  did  not 
exclude  the  fallen)  could  absolve  from  the  inexpiable 
sin  of  apostacy  :  the  Church,  which  received  such  un- 
absolvable  sinners  into  its  bosom,  was  nnclean,  and 
ceased  to  be  the  Church.  Novatian  might  have  con- 
tented himself,  like  the  Thi-aseas  of  old,  with  protest- 
ing against  the  abuse  of  episcopal  despotism,  no  less 
abuse  because  it  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency.  When 
charged  with  ambitious  designs  on  the  Bishopric  of 
Rome,  of  having  been  the  rival,  aud  therefore  having 
become  the  enemy,  of  Cornelius,  he  solemnly  declared 
that  he  preferred  the  solitary  virtue  and  dignity  of  the 
ascetic ;  it  was  only  by  compulsion  that  he  took  upon 
himself  the  fiinction  of  an  Antipope.  Cyprian  attrib- 
utes the  schism  to  the  malignant  influence  of  Novatus : 
—  "  In  proportion  as  Home  is  greater  than  Carthage, 
so  was  the  sin  of  Novatus  in  Rome  more  heinous  than 
that  in  Carthage.  In  Carthage  he  had  ordained  a  dea- 
con, in  Rome  he  had  made  a  bishop,"  ^  Novatian  was 
publicly  but  hastily  and  irregularly  consecrated,  as 
Bishop  of  Rome,  by  three  bishops,  it  is  said,  of  obscure 
towns  in  Italy.  Novatian  was  in  doctrine  rigidly  or- 
thodox ;  but  in  Cyprian's  view  (who  makes  common 
cause  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  against  the  common 
enemy)  what  avails  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  in  one  out 

ne  sna  debeat  CarthBgiDem  Goma  preo- 

misit.    Qui  istic  ndveisns  «crlesiam  di- 

lopum  fecit.    Epiat.  jJis.    Tlie  preeminence  of  tlis 

it  of  the  preEminGnt  grBatncss  of  Ronio. 
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of  the  Church  ?  ^  He  is  eelf-escluded  from  the  pale 
of  salvation.  Cyprian  had  grounds,  if  not  for  his  ah- 
horreiice,  for  his  fears  of  Novatiaiiism.  It  aspired 
itself  to  be  the  Church,  to  set  up  rival  bishops  through- 
out Christendom ;  the  test  of  that  Church  was  this  un- 
compromising, inflexible  severity.  Even  in  Carthage 
arose  another  bishop,  Portnnatns,  who  asserted  himself 
to  have  been  consecrated  by  twenly-three  Numidian 
bishops.  Cyprian,  not  without  bitterness,  while  he  ad- 
mits that  Cornelius  had  rejected  his  rebelhous  Deacon 
Felicissimus  from  communion,  complains  that  he  had 
been  weakly  shaken,  and  induced  to  waver,  by  the 
felse  representations  of  the  partisans  of  Fortunatns.^ 
This  transient  difference  was  soon  lost  in  Cyprian's 
generous  admiration  for  the  intrepidity  of  Coraelius, 
in  whose  glorious  Confession  the  whole  Church  of 
Rome,  even  the  ^Ilen,  who  had  been  admitted  as  peni- 
tents, now  nobly  joined.  Cornelias  was  banished,  it 
is  said,  by  the  Emperor  Gallus,  to  Civit^  Vecchia ; 
he  was  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  believers,  who 
shared  his  exile,  and  his  danger.  The  Church  returned 
from  banishment,  but  under  a  new  bishop,  Lncius ; 
Cornelius  had  died,  the  words  of  Cyprian  hardly  assert 
by  a  violent  death.^     The  Novaiians  alone,  diiring  this 

■  Quod  vero  ad  NovKfiani  perBoaam  pettiiiet,  pater  carissime,  dfaiderSsd 
tibi  seribi  qnam  hiBreain  introduxisset,  aciaa  nos  primo  in  loco  non  onriOEoS 
esse  detiere  quid  ille  doeeat,  cum  foris  doceat.  Quisquis  ille  est,  et  qaaJis- 
cnuque  eat,  ChrislJanna  non  est,  qui  in  Christi  ecclesia  non  est.  Ad  Anton. 
'EfisU  lii. 

'R«iid  tlie  whole  remarkable  letter,  Iv.  ad  Comelium  —  the  strongest 
rarelation  of  Uie  yiews,  reasonings,  passions,  fears,  hatreds  of  Cyprian.  I 
lannot  consent,  witfc  a  lata  writer,  to  the  abandonment  of  all  these  docu- 
ments as  Bpnrious.  Forgery  vould  not  have  left  the  aj^ument  bo  doubtfbl, 
or  rather  so  decEsIvB  against  the  object  impnted  to  Uie  ibrgers. 

8  Epist.  ad  Lncium  F.  K.  reversum  ab  exilio  —  Iviii.  See,  however,  Epiat. 
Ixviii.  —  He  is  described  as  martjiio  quoque  dignationc  Domini  honoratns. 
Compare  Routk's  note,  ii.  132. 
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new  trial  of  the  feith,  stood  aloof  in  sullen  hostility. 
i.B.  263.  Tliey  were  too  obscnre,  Cyprian  suggests,  to 
provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  rulers.  But  Cyprian  mis- 
calculated that  strength  and  vitality  of  Novatianism. 
It  spread  throughout  Christendom :  even  in  the  East, 
Fabius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  hardly  restmned  from 
joming  the  party.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  treated 
their  advances  with  greater  wisdom ;  he  eamesdy 
urged  Novatian,  now  that  Cornelius  was  dead  and  the 
question  laid  almost  at  rest  by  the  cessation  of  perse- 
cution, to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  On 
Novatian's  stubborn  refusal,  he  condemned  in  strong 
terms  his  harsh  Christianity,  as  depriving  the  Saviour 
of  his  sacred  attribute  of  mercy.  But  Novatianism 
endured  for  above  two  centuries ;  it  had  its  bishops  in 
Constantinople,  Nicea,  Nicomedia,  Citiseus  in  Phrygia, 
in  Cyacum  and  Bithynia ;  even  in  Alexandria,  in 
Italy,  in  Gaul,  in  Spain.  It  had  its  saints,  its  hermits, 
its  monks.  St.  Ambrose  in  Italy,  Pacianus,  Bishop 
of  Barcelona,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Leo  the  Great,  thought  it  necessary  to  condemn 
or  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Novatian.  The  two 
Byzantine  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and  his 
follower  Sozomen,  have  been  accused  of  leaning  to 
Novatianism.^ 

Novatianism,  like  all  unsuccessfiil  opposition,  added 
oyprit.n'1  strength  to  its  triumphant  adversary.  It  was 
CbuKh.  not  so  much  by  its  rigor,  as  by  its  collision 
with  the  Hierarchical  system,  that  it  lost  its  hold  on  the 
Clu'istian  mind.     It  declared  that  there  were  sins  be- 
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yond  tlic  aosolviBg  power  of  the  clergy.  By  setting 
up  rival  bishops  in  Rome,  Carthage,  and  other  cities, 
it  only  evoked  more  commandingly  the  growing  theory 
of  Christian  unity,  and  caused  it  to  be  asserted  in  a 
still  more  rigid  and  exclusive  form.  Within  the  pale 
of  tJie  Church,  nnder  the  lawful  Bishop,  were  Chi-ist 
and  salvation  ;  without  it,  the  realm  of  the  Devil,  the 
world  of  perdition.  The  faith  of  the  heretic  and  schis- 
matic was  no  faith,  his  holiness  no  holiness,  his  mai'tyr- 
dom  no  martyrdom.^  Latin  Christianity,  in  the  mind 
of -Cyprian,  if  not  its  founder,  its  chief  hierophant,  had 
soared  to  the  ideal  height  of  this  unity.  This  Utopia 
of  Cyprian  placed  St.  Peter  at  the  head  of  the  CoBege 
of  coequal  Apostles,  from  whom  the  Bishops  inherited 
coequal  dignity.  The  succession  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  from  St.  Peter  was  now,  near  200  years  after 
his  death,  an  accredited  tradition.  Nor,  so  long  as 
Carthage  and  Rome  were  in  amity  and  alliance,  did 
Cyprian  scruple  to  admit  (as  Carthage  couid  not  but 
own  her  inferiority  to  Imperial  Rome)  a  kind  of  pri- 
macy, of  dignity  at  least,  in  the  Metropolitan  Bishop.^ 

1  Tlie  seeonfl  Council  of  CartliBge  touches  on  this  absolving  power  of  the 
priesthood  —  *^  Quando  permifierit  ipse^  qui  legem  dedit  ut  ligati  in  teiris 
etiam  inccelia  Ugati  essent,  solvi  antem  poasent  illaquie  hie  prius  inecclesiS 
Boiverentur."  The  decree  of  this  Council  antieipatea  another  inatant  per- 
seontjon,  and  arges,  with  great  force  and  beauty,  the  ntcesaity  of  strength- 
ening all  disciples  ngainst  the  coming  trial — q^uoa  eicciCamaa  et  hoi'tamur 
ad  prrelimn  non  inermes  et  nndos  relinquamus,  eed  protectione  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Christi  niuniamus.    Mjmsi,  sub  ann.  253,  or  Eonth,  Bel.  Sacrte, 


^Hoc  eirant  utique  et  Cieteri  Apostoli,  quod  I\itt  PetruB,  pari  coneortio 
priediti  et  honoris  et  poteatatiB;  eed  exordium  ab  unitate  proJiGiEcitur,  et 
primatua  Pefro  dutiu',  ut  ima  Christt  ecolesis  et  cathedra  una  mooatretxir. 
De  unit.  Ecolea.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  famous  passage  is  an  inter- 
polation ;  it  is  net  found  in  the  best  mannseripts.  The  whole  paasage  with- 
out these  wordB  Bccms  to  me  to  bear  out  tbs  guarded  assei'tion  of  the  text. 
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Tiie  Punic  league  suddenly  ^ves  place  to  a  Punic 
Dispute  'w^*  -^  iis^  controversy  has  sprung  up  in 
B^^and  ^^^  interval  between  the  Decian  and  Vale- 
Caithage.  ^^^  pei'secutions,  on  the  rebaptism  of  here- 
tics. Africa,  the  East,  Alexandria  with  less  decision, 
declared  the  baptism  by  heretics  an  idle  ceremony,  and 
even  an  impious  mimicry  of  that  holy  rite,  which  could 
only  be  valid  from  the  consecrated  hands  of  the  lawftil 
i.D.aiB.  clergy.  Lucius  of  Rome  bad  ruled  but  a 
few  months:  he  was  succeeded  by  Stephen.  This 
pope  adopted  a  milder  rule.  Every  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Christ  admitted  to  Christian  privileges.  He 
enforced  this  rule,  according  to  his  adversaries  (his 
own  letters  are  lost),  with  imperious  dictation.  At 
length  he  broke  off  communion  with  all  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  of  Africa,  which  adhered  to  the  more 
rigorous  practice.^  But  the  Eastern  hatred  of  heresy 
conspired  with  the  hierarchical  spirit  of  Africa,  which 
could  endure  no  intrusion  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
clergy.  Cyprian  confronts  Stephen  not  only  as  an 
equal,  but,  strong  in  tbe  concurrence  of  the  East  and 
of  Alexandria,  as  his  superior.  The  primacy  of  Peter 
bas  lost  its  authority.  He  condemns  the  perverseness, 
obstinacy,  contumacy  of  Stephen.  He  promulgates, 
in  Latin,  a  letter  of  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  tbe  Cappado- 
cian  Ctesarea,  still  more  unmeasured  in  its  censures. 
Firmihan  denounces  the  audacity,  the  insolence  of 
Stephen  ;  scoffe  at  his  boasted  descent  from  St.  Peter ; 
declares  that,  by  his  sin,  he  has  excommunicated  him- 
self: he  is  the  schismatic,  tbe  apostate  from  the  unity 

1  He  denounted  Cjprioii,  according  to  FiimiliHn,  ss  a  falsa  Christ,  a  felse 
apostle,  a  deceittU!  workman.    Ficni,  Epist.  apud  Cyprian.  Opera. 
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of  the  Church. 1  A  solemn  Council  of  eighty-seven 
bishops,  assembled  at  Carthage  under  Cyprian,  asserted 
the  independent  judgment  of  the  AMcan  Cliurches, 
repudiated  the  assumption  of  the  title,  Bishop  of 
Bishops,  or  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  one  bishop  to 
Christendom. 

Yet  even  during  thia  internal  feud,  Latin  Chris- 
tendom was  gathering  into  a  separate  unity.  The 
Churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain  appeal  at  once  to  Rome 
and  to  Carthage ;  Aries,  indeed,  in  southern  Gaul, 
may  still  have  been  Greek.  But  the  high  character  of 
Cyprian,  and  the  ilourishing  state  of  the  African 
Churches,  combined  with  their  Latinity  to  endow  them 
with  this  concurrent  primacy  in  the  West.  Martian 
nus,  Bishop  of  Aries,  had  embraced  Novatianism  in  all 
its  rigor.  The  oppressed  anti-Novatian  party  sent  to 
Carthage  as  well  as  to  Rome,  to  entreat  their  aid. 
Cyprian  appears  to  acknowledge  the  superior  right  in 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  appoint  a  substitute  for  the  re- 
bellious Novatianist.  He  arges  Pope  Stephen,  by  the 
memory  of  his  martyred  predecessors  Coi'nelius  and 
Lucius,  not  to  shrink  from  this  act  of  necessary  rigor.^ 
This,  however,  was  but  a  letter  from  one  bishop  to 
another,  from  Cyprian  of  Carthage  to  Stephen  of 
Rome.®  The  answer  to  the  Bishops  of  Spain  is  the 
formal  act  of  a  synod  of  African  Bishops,  assembled 

1  Exddisti  enim  temet  ipsnin ;  noli  te  &IlBre.  Siquldem  ills  est  vere 
Ecbiamadcus,  qni  se  a  communione  Ecelesiasdce  unitatis  apoatatam  fecerit. 
lilrm.  ad  CTprion.  I  see  no  gronnd  to  question,  witli  eome  Eomatt  Catlio- 
lic  writers,  the  authenticity  af  CMs  letter.  No  doubt  it  is  a  tiaiislatiou  from 
the  Greek ;  if  by  Cypriiui  himself,  it  accounts  tov  the  saaieneas  of  style.  A 
Donatist  forgery  would  have  been  in  a  different  tone,  and  directed  against 
ditTerent  persone.  Compare  Walch  KetzeT-GeBchidit^  ii,  333,  ei  leqg, 
Bonth,  note  ii.  p.  161. 

r  Routli,  Kel.  Sac.  iii.  p.  91. 
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under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Carthage.  It 
is  a  Latin  religioxis  state  paper,  addressed  by  one  part 
of  Latin  Christendom  to  the  rest.'  The 
Bishops,  BasUides  and  Martialis,  of  Leon  and  I 
had,  dumig  the  Decian  persecution,  denied  the  faith, 
offered  sacrifice,  according  to  the  language  of  the  day, 
returned  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  paganism,  Tet  they 
had  dared  to  resume,  not  merely  their  privileges  as 
Christians,  but  the  holy  office  of  bishops.  Whatever 
leniency  might  be  shown  to  humbler  penitents,  that  the 
immaculate  priesthood  shoiild  not  be  irrevocably  for- 
feited by  such  defilement,  revolted  not  only  the  more 
severe,  but  the  general  sentiment.  Two  other  bishops, 
Fehx  and  Sabinus,  were  consecrated  in  their  place. 
BasHides  found  his  way  to  Rome,  and  imposed  by  his 
arts  on  the  unsuspecting  Stephen,  who  commanded  his 
ranstatement  in  his  high  office.  Appeal  was  made  to 
Carthage  against  Rome.  Cyprian  would  strengthen 
his  own  authority  by  that  of  a  synod.  At  the  head  of 
his  thirty-iive  bishops,  Cyprian  approves  the  acts  of  the 
Presbyters  and  people  of  Leon  and  Astorga  in  reject- 
ing such  unworthy  bishops ;  treats  with  a  kind  of  re- 
spectful compassion  the  weakness  of  Stephen  of  Rome, 
■who  had  been  so  easily  abused ;  and  exhorts  the  Span- 
iards to  adhere  to  their  rightfnl  prelates,  Felix  and 
Sabinus,^ 

The  persecution  of  Valerian  joined  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  and  of  Carthage,  Sixtus,  the  successor  of 
Stephen,  and  the  femous  Cyprian,  in  the  same  glori- 
ous martyrdom.^ 

ITheDeiceea  of  the  Council  of  CartliHge  are  Ihe  earliest  Latin  pnhliQ 
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Dionysius,  a  Calaferian,  is  agsdn  a  Greek  Bishop  of 
Eorae,  mingling  with  something  of  congenial  a.d.25». 
zeal,  and  in  tlie  Greek  language,  in  the  controversies 
of  Greek  Alexandria,  and  condemning  the  errors  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  same  name,  who  had  the  evil  report 
of  having  been  the  predecessor  of  Arius  in  doctrine. 
Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  however,  a  prelate  of  great 
virtue,  it  should  seem,  was  but  incautiously  betrayed 
into  these  douhtfiil  expressions ;  at  aU  events,  he  repu- 
diated the  conclusions  drawn  from  liis  words.  With 
all  the  more  candid  and  charitable,  he  soon  resumed  his 
fame  for  orthodoxy.  When  the  Emperor  Aurelian^ 
transferred  the  ecclesiastical  judgment  ovei'  a,d.  2to. 
Paul  of  Samosata,  a  rebel  against  the  Empire  as  against 
the  Church,  from  the  Bishops  of  Syria  to  those  of 
Eorae  and  Italy,  a  subtle  Greek  heresy,  maintained  by 
Syrian  Greeks,  could  not  Iiave  been  adjudicated  but  by 
Greeks  or  by  Latins  perfect  masters  of  Gi'eek.  Dio- 
nysius, as  Bishop  of  Rome,  passed  sentence  in  this 
important  controversy. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  third  century,  throughout 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  darkness  settles  again 
over  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  The  apostacy  of  Mareeiimns, 
Marcellinus  is  but  a  late  and  discarded  fable,  '■■''■  ^' 
adopted  as  &voring  the  Papal  supremacy.  Legend 
assembles  three  hundred  Bishops  at  Sinueasa,  three 
hundred  Bishops  peaceably  debating  at  such  times  in  a 
small  NeapoHtan  town.  Tliis  synod  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  crime  of  St.  Peter's  successor.  Mar- 
cellinus was  forced  to  degrade  himself. 

The  legend,  that  his   successor,  Marcellus,  was  re- 
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duced  to  die  servile  office  of  a  groom,  rests  on  MjueUug 
no   better   authority.     Had  it  iiny  claim  to*""' 
tnitli,  tlie  successors  of  Marcellus  had  full  and  ample 
revenge,  when  kings  and  emperors  submitted  to  the 
same  menial  sei-vice,  and  held  tho  stirrup  for  the  Popes 
to  mount  their  horses. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

ROME  AFTER  THE   CONVERSION  OF   CONSTANTINE. 

Thus,  down  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the 
biography  of  fclie  Roman  Bishops,  and  the  ''?5™'^ 
histoiy  of  the  Roman  Episcopate,  are  one ;  t"K' 
the  acts  and  pecuHar  character  of  the  Pontiffe,  the  in- 
fluence and  fortunes  of  the  See,  excepting  in  the  doubt- 
ful and  occasional  gleams  of  light  which  have  brought 
out  Victor,  Zephyrinus,  Callistus,  Cornelius,  Stephen, 
into  more  distinct  personality,  are  involved  in  a  dim 
and  va^ue  twilight.  On  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  religion  if  not  of  the  Empire,  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  rises  at  once  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  accredited  fimctionary  ;  the  Bishops  gradu- 
ally, though  still  slowly,  assume  the  life  of  individual 
character.  The  Bishop  is  the  iirst  Christian  in  the  first 
city  of  the  world,  and  that  city  is  legally  Christian, . 
The  Supreme  Pontificate  of  heathenism  might  still 
linger  fi:om  ancient  usage  among  the  numerous  titles 
of  the  Emperor ;  but  so  long  as  Constantine  was  in 
Rome,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Emperor's 
religion,  became  in  public  estimation  the  equal,  in  au- 
thority and  influence  immeasurably  the  superior,  to  ail 
of  sacerdotal  rank.  The  schisms  and  factions  of 
Christianity  now  become  affiiirs  of  state.  As  long  as 
Rome  is  the  imperial  residence,  an  appeal  to  the  Em- 
poror   is   au    appeal   to    the    Bishop    of    Rome.     The 
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BisKop  of  Rome  sits,  by  the  imperial  authority,  at  the 
head  of  a  synod  of  Italian  prelates,  to  judge  the  dia- 
pTites  with  the  African  Donatists. 

Melchiades  held  the  See  of  Rome  at  the  liine  of 
MeLohiaaes.  Coiistantine's  conversion,  but  soon  made 
jin'.lL"^ '  room  for  Silvester,  whose  name  is  more  in- 
surefltor.  separably  connected  with  that  great  event. 
Silvester  has  become  a  kind  of  hero  of  religious  fable. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  tlie  genuine  mythical  spirit 
which  unconsciously  transmutes  history  into  legend ; 
it  was  rather  deliberate  invention,  with  a  specific  aim 
and  design,  which,  in  direct  defiance  of  history,  accel- 
erated tlie  baptism  of  Constantine,  and  sanctified  a 
porphyry  vessel  as  appropriated  to,  or  connected  with, 
Meicbia4ea,  that  holy  use :  and  a,t  a  later  period  pi-o- 
i.B.  |i*-8i*-  duced  the  monstrous  fiible  of  the  Donation.^ 

IThia  document  —  the  Iraperial  Edict  of  DonaKon  —  a  forgery  as  clumsy 
KB  atidacions,  ought  1o  beinapeet«d  by  IboBH  who  would  judge  of  the  igno- 
rance which  could  impose,  or  ttie  credulity  which  would  receive  it,  as  the 
title-deed  to  enormous  rights  itnd  possessions.  (Muratori  ascribes  the  forg- 
aiy  of  the  act  to  the  period  between  TB6  and  786.)  —  Palatium  noatnun 
.  ,  .  .  et  urhem  Komam,  et  totius  Italiie,  et  ocoideiitalium  regionura  provin- 
cias,  loca,  dvitatea  ....  priedicto  beatis^mo  pafri  noetro  Silvestro  Calhol- 
ico  Pap»  Iradentea  st  cedentea  hujua  et  anccessoribus,  ejna  PontJficatua  po- 
teetale  ....  divine  noatro  hoc  pragmatjco  decreto  adminisli'ai'i  dilGnimna, 
Juri  sanctm  Rotnanorum  ecclesiie  subjidenda  et  in  eo  permansnra  exhibe- 
Dins.  The  Donalioa  may  he  tbnnd,  preSxed  to  Laurentiira  Valla's  famous 
recitation.  Read,  too,  the  more  guarded  and  reluctant  emrender  of  Nicho- 
las of  Cusa,  the  tieble  murmur  of  defence  from  Antoninus,  archbishop  of 
Florence, — apud  Brown,  Fasciculna,  pp.  124, 161.  Betbre  the  Reformatian, 
the  Donation  had  fhllen  the  iiiBt  victjm  of  avrakeuing  religious  inquirj'. 
Dante,  while  he  denounces,  does  not  venture  to  queafion  the  fauth  of  Coa- 
Stantine'a  gift.  By  the  time  of  Ariosto  it  had  became  Qte  object  of  unre- 
hnied  Eatire,  even  in  Italy.  Astolpho  finds  it  among 
earth  in  the  moon. 
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But  that  with  which  Constantine  actually  did  invest 
the  Church,  the  right  of  holding  lauded  e„nt  of  coa- 
property,  and  receiving  it  hy  bequest,  was  *'^''°=- 
far  more  valuable  to  the  Christian  Hierarchy,  and  not 
least  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  than  a  premature  and 
prodigal  endowment,  which  would  at  once  have  plunged 
them  in  civil  affiiirs ;  and,  before  they  had  attamed 
their  strength,  made  them  objects  of  jealousy  or  of 
rapacity  to  the  temporal  Sovereign.  Had  it  been 
possible,  a  precipitate  seizure,  or  a  hasty  acceptance 
of  large  territorial  possessions  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  slow  and 
imperceptible  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  unmarked 
ascent  to  power  and  sovereignty,  which  enabled  the 
Papacy  to  endure  for  centuries. 

The  obscurity  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  not  in 
this  atone  their  strength.  The  earher  Pontiffe  (Cle- 
ment is  hardly  an  exception)  were  men,  who  of  them- 
selves commanded  no  great  authority,  and  awoke  no 
jealousy.  Rome  had  no  Origen,  no  Atliana-  Romna  Biah. 
sins,  no  Ambrose,  no  Augustine,  no  Jerome.  "^  °'""''™- 
The  power  of  die  Hierarchy  was  established  by  other 
master-minds:  by  the  Carthaginian  Cyprian,  by  the 
Italian  Ambrose,  the  Prelate  of  poUtical  weight  as 
well  as  of  austere  piety,  by  the  eloquent  Clirysostom.^ 
The  names  of  none  of  the  Popes,  down  to  Leo  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  appear  among  the  distinguished 
writers  of  Christendom.^  This  more  cautious  and 
retired  dignity  was  no  less  fovorable  to  their  earher 

1  GhTTSOotoni^s  book  on  the  Priesthood  throu^hoat. 

3  Early  ChriBtianity,  it  may  be  obBerved,  cannot  be  justly  estimated  ftora 
its  TViitere.  The  Greeks  were  mostly  trainad  in  the  sihools  of  phiiosopl^ 
— Sie  Latin  in  the  schools  of  ihetorici  and  polemic  treatises  could  not  bnt 
ftnn  a  great  part  of  the  earliest  Christian  literature. 
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power,  than  to  their  later  claim  of  infellibility.  If 
more  stin-iiig  and  amhitious  men,  they  migM  have 
betrayed  to  the  civil  power  the  secret  of  theic  aspiring 
hopes ;  if  they  had  been  voluminous  writers,  in  the 
more  speculative  times,  before  the  Christian  creed  had 
assumed  its  definite  and  coherent  form,  it  might  have 
been  more  difficult  to  assert  t3ieir  unimpeachable  ortho- 
doxy. 

The  removal  of  tlie  seat  of  empire  to  Constanti- 
rf rS''''ta"  "°P^^  consummated  the  separation  of  Greek 
Hoopte.  and  Latin  Christianity;  one  took  the  do- 
minion of  the  East,  the  other  of  the  West.  Greek 
Christianity  has  now  another  centre  in  the  new  capi- 
tal ;  and  the  new  capital  has  entered  into  those  close 
relations  with  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  which  had 
before  belonged  exclusively  to  Rome,  Alexandria  has 
become  the  granary  of  Constantinople ;  her  Christian- 
ity and  her  commerce,  instead  of  floating  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  Italy,  pours  up  the  ^gean  to  the 
city  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  Syrian  capitals,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Bithynia, 
Ephesus,  Nicea,  Nicomedia,  own  another  misti-ess. 
The  tide  of  Greek  trade  has  ebbed  away  from  the 
West,  and  found  a  nearer  mart ;  political  and  religious 
ambition  and  adventure  crowd  to  the  new  Eastern 
Court.  That  Court  becomes  the  chosen  scene  of 
Christian  controversy ;  the  Emperor  is  the  proselyte  to 
gain  whom  contending  paiiies  employ  argument,  in- 
fluence, intrigue. 

That  which  was  begun  by  the  foundation  of  Con- 
BiTi^onot     stantinople,  was  completed  by  the  partition 
0  empire.     ^£  j.j^g  empire  between  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tino.    There  are  now  two  Roman  worlds,  a  Greek, 
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and  a  Latin.  In  one  respect,  Rome  lost  in  dignity, 
she  was  no  longer  the  sole  Meti'opolis  of  the  empire ; 
the  East  no  longer  treated  her  with  the  deference  of  a 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  the  uncontested, 
unrivalled  head  of  her  own  hemisphere ;  slie  had  no 
rival  in  those  provinces,  which  yet  held  her  allegiance, 
either  as  to  civil  or  religious  supremacy.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  empire  was  not  more  complete  between  the 
sons  of  Constantine  or  Theodosius,  than  between 
Greek  and  Latin  Clu-istianity. 

In  Rome  itself  Latin  Christianity  had  long  been  in 
the  ascendant.  Greek  had  slowly  and  im- L»Hp  cihIb- 
perceptibly  withdrawn  from  her  services,  her  of  r™s. 
Scriptures,  her  controversial  writings,  the  spirit  of  her 
Christianity.  It  is  now  in  the  person  of  Athanasius, 
a  stranger  hospitably  welcomed,  not  a  member  at  once 
received  into  her  community.  Great  part  of  the  three 
years,  during  which  Athanasius  resided  in  Rome,  must 
be  devoted  to  learning  Latin,  before  he  can  obtain  his 
full  mastery  over  the  mind  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
perhaps,  before  he  can  iully  initiate  the  Romans  in  the 
subtle  distinctions  of  that  great  controversy.^ 

The  whole  West,  Africa,  Gaul,  in  which  so  soon  as 
the  religion  spi-ead  beyond  the  Greek  settle-  or  tb«  west. 
ments,  it  found  Latin,  if  not  the  vernacular,  the 
dominant  language  (the  native  Celtic  had  been  driven 
back  into  obscurity),  Spain,  what  remained  of  Britain, 
formed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  realm.  In  her 
Apostolical  antiquity,  in  the  dignity  therefore  of  her 
Church,  Rome  stood  as  much  alone  and  unapproach- 
able among  the  young  and  undistinguished  cities  of 
the  West,  as  in  her  civil   majesty.     After  Cj'prian, 
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Carthage,  until  tlie  days  of  Augustine,  had  sunk  ba«k 
into  hec  secondary  rank :  Africa  had  been  long  rent 
to  pieces  hy  the  Donatist  schisms.  Rome,  therefore, 
might  gather  up  her  strength  in  quiet,  before  she 
committed  herself  in  strife  ■witli  any  of  her  more  for- 
midable adversaries;  and  those  adversaries  were  still 
weakening  each  other  in  the  turmoils  of  unending 
controversy ;  so  as  to  leave  the  almost  undivided 
Unity  of  the  West  an  object  of  admiration  and  envy 
to  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

For  throughout  the  religious  and  civil  wars,  which 
Trinfttuian  almost  simultaneously  with  the  conversion  of 
coationrsy.  Cjjjjgtgjjting  disti'acted  the  Christian  world, 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  the  West  stood  aloof  in 
unimpaasioned  equanimity ;  they  were  drawn  into  the 
Trinitarian  conti-oversy,  rather  than  embarked  in  it  by 
their  own  ardent  zeal.  So  long  as  Greek  Christianity 
predominated  in  Rome,  so  long  had  the  Church  been 
divided  by  Greek  doctrinal  controversy.  There  the 
earliest  disputes  abont  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  had 
found  ready  audience.  But  Latin  Christianity,  as  it 
grew  to  predominance  in  Rome,  seemed  to  shrink  from 
these  foreign  questions,  or  rather  to  abandon  them  for 
others  more  congenial.  The  Quarto  Deciman  contro- 
versy related  to  the  establishment  of  a  common  law  of 
Christendom,  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  her  great 
Festival.  So  in  Novatianism,  the  readmission  of  apos- 
tates into  the  outward  privileges  of  the  Church,  the 
kindred  dispute  concerning  the  rebaptism  of  heretics, 
were  coiistitutional  points,  which  related  to  the  eccle- 
siastical polity,  Donatism  turned  on  the  legitimate 
succession  of  the  African  Bishops. 

The  Trinitarian  controversy  was  an  Eastern  ques- 
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tion.  It  began  in  Alexandria,  invaded  the  Syrian 
cities,  was  ready,  from  its  foundation,  to  disturb  the 
churches,  and  people  the  streets  of  Constantinople 
with  contending  factions.  Until  taken  up  by  tlie 
fierce  and  busy  heterodoxy  of  Constantius  when  sole 
Emperor,  it  chiefly  agitated  the  East.  The  Asiatic 
Nicea  was  the  seat  of  the  Council ;  all  but  a  very  few 
of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  Bishops,  who  formed 
the  Council,  were  from  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  sees, 
There  were  two  Presbyters  only  to  represent  the 
Bishop  of  Rome ;  ^  the  Bishop  by  his  absence  liap- 
pily  escaped  the  dangerous  precedent,  which  might 
have  been  raised  by  his  appearance  in  any  rank 
inferior  to  the  Presidency,  Besides  these  Presbyters, 
there  were  not  above  seven  or  eight  Western  Prelates, 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  if,  as  some  accounts  state,  he 
presided,  did  so  as  the  favorite  of  tiie  Emperor ;  if 
it  may  be  so  expressed,  as  the  Court  divine.^ 

During  the  second  period  of  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
versy, when  the  Arian  Emperor  of  tile  East,  and  period. 
Constantius,  had  made  it  a  question  which  involved 
the  whole  world  in  strife ;  and,  though  it  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  fratricidal  war  between  the  sons  of  Con- 
stantine,  yet  no  doubt  it  aggravated  the  hostility ; 
Rome  alone,  except  for  a  short  time  of  compulsory 

•  1%  (!l  yc  BatrdEWoStnK'  ToiUui'  &  /ikv  Trpolcrruf  6^  y^pac  im-Epci- 
'jrpsiT^iiTcpoi  rffi  aiTov  jriipofTef  rr/v  aiiTov  rd^ip  ^nvt^puunc.  Tha  expres- 
sion "the  royal  cily  "  is  signiftcant.  Soccat.  H.  E.,  i.  8.  The  presbyters' 
UBmaa  are  reported,  Vitus  iind  Vincanfius. 

'  Hosius  is  named  by  ■writers  of  Ok  flfth  centuiy  as  the  firsi  among  the 
tishops  at  Hioea  to  agn  fhe  decrees.  (Qelas.  Cyzioen.  Act.  ConciL  sob 
ann.  325.)  Theodoret  assigna  a  kind  of  pi'eBidency  to  Enstathina  of 
Aniioch.  In  all  the  eai'lier  accounts  it  is  impossible  !o  discern  any  presi- 
dent, certainly  nose  when  the  emperor  is  present.  Hosius,  in  later  times, 
■was  taken  up  as  tie  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome.  Compare 
Shrocck.  C.  K.  y.  p.  335. 
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submission,  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Atliana- 
sius.  The  great  Athanasius  liimself,  a  second  time  an 
exile  from  the  East,'  the  object  of  the  Eastern  Emper- 
or's inveterate  animosity,  had  foimd  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion at  Rome.  There,  having  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  Latin,  he  laid  the  spells  of  his  mastei'-mind  on  the 
Pope  Julius,  and  received  the  deferential  homage  of 
Latin  Christianity,  which  accepted  the  creed,  which  its 
narrow  and  barren  vocabulary  could  hardly  express  in 
adequate  terms.  Yet  throughout,  the  adhesion  of 
Rome  and  of  the  West  was  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  the  dogmatic  system,  which  had  been  wrought  out 
by  the  profounder  theology  of  the  Eastern  divines, 
rather  than  a  vigorous  and  origujal  examination  on  her 
part  of  those  mysteries.  The  Latin  Church  was  the 
scholar,  as  well  as  the  loyal  partisan  of  Athanasius. 
New  and  unexpected  power  grew  out  of  this  firmness 
in  the  head  of  Latin  Christianity,  when  so  large  a  part 
of  Eastern  Christendom  liad  fiillen  away  into  what 
was  deemed  apostacy.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  West 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  at  the  Council  of  Sardica,^ 

I  On  his  first  taale  he  had  been  reeeiyed  by  the  Emperor  Constans  at 

^  Even  Ibaie  Latia  writers  (For  Latin  Christianity  could  not  altogetkeF 
l>e  silent  on  the  cootroTeray)  who  treated  on  the  Triniij-,  rather  set  forth 
or  explained  fo  their  flocks  the  orthodox  doctainea  detennined  in  the  East, 
than  refuted  native  hei'eeies,  or  proposed  theii'  oivn  irrefragable  jndgment. 
Nor  were  the  mora  important  treatises  irritteu  in  the  capital,  or  in  the  lesa 
barbarized  Latin  of  Some,  but  by  Hilary,  lie  Gallie  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in 
the  rude  and  harsh  Eoinan  dialect  of  that  province  j  and  Hilary  had  been 
banished  to  the  East,  where  he  liad  become  impregnated  vilh  the  spirit,  to 
hia  praise  Im  it  aaid,  by  no  means  with  the  acrimony  of  the  strife.  At  tiie 
close  of  Bie  controTersy  a  Latin  creed  embodied  the  doctlinea  of  Athana- 
aina  and  of  the  aoli-Nestorian  writers;  bat  even  this  woe  not  ao  macli  a 
work  of  controversy,  as  a  final  suminaiy  of  Latin  Chrisdanity,  as  to  the 
ultimata  result  of  the  whole.  It  is  Uie  creed  commonly  called  that  of  St. 
Athanasius. 
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At  tliis  Council,  held  under  the  protection,  and 
within  the  realm  of  the  orthodox  Constans,  tlie  oc- 
cupation of  all  the  greater  sees  in  tlie  East  Ify  Arian 
or  semi-Arian  prelates,  the  secession  of  the  Eastern 
minority  from  the  Covmcil,  left  Latin  Christianity,  as  it 
were,  the  representative  of  Christendom,  It  assumed 
to  itself  the  dignity  and  authority  of  a  General  ad-  s*7. 
Council,  and  it  might  seem  that  the  suffrage  of  that 
Council  awed  the  reluctant  Constantius,  and  enforced 
the  restoration  of  Atlianasius  to  his  see.  By  some 
happy  fortune,  by  some  policy  prescient  of  future 
advantage,  it  might  be  unwilHngness  to  risk  his  dignity 
at  so  great  a  distance  fi-om  his  own  city,  the  trouble  or 
expense  of  long  journeys,  or  more  important  avocations 
at  homo,  or  the  uncertainty  that  he  would  be  allowed 
the  place  of  honor,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (Julius  I.) 
was  absent  from  Sardica  as  from  Nicea.  coumuof 
Hosins  of  Cordova  again  presided  in  that  ^^^"^ 
assembly.  Three  Italian  bishops  appended  their  sig- 
natures after  that  of  Hosius,  as  representing  the 
Itoman  Pontiff.  Unconsciously  the  representatives 
of  these  times  prepared  the  way  for  the  Legates 
of  future  ages.  Western  Christendom  might  seem 
disposed  to  show  its  gratitude  to  Rome  for  its  pure 
and  consistent  orthodoxy,  by  acknowled^ng  at  Sai> 
dica  a  certain  right  of  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
from  Ulyricum  and  Macedonia.  These  provinces 
were  still  part  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  the 
decree  might  seem  as  if  thp  Primacy  of  Rome  was 
to  he  coextensive  with  the  Western  Empii-e.  The 
metropolitan  power  of  Latin  Chiistianity  thus  gath- 
ered two  large  provinces,  mostly  Greek  in  race  and 
in  language,  under  its  jurisdiction.     The  bishops  of 
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Illyricum  and  Macedonia,  In  seeking  a  temporary 
protector  (no  doubt  their  immediate  object)  from  the 
lawless  'tyranny  of  their  Eastern  and  heterodox  su- 
periors, foresaw  not  that  tliey  were  imposing  on  them- 
selves a  master  who  would  never  relax  his  claim  to 
their  implicit  obedience. 

Liberius,  the  successor  of  Julius  I.,  had  to  endure 
EopeLibe-  iJie  fiercer  period  of  conflict  with  the  Arian 
352,  May  22.  Empcror,  Constantius  was  now  sole  master 
of  the  Roman  world.  Fi-om  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
Conoeuof  of  Milan  had  been  extorted  by  bribes,  by 
..D.  fes.  threats,  and  by  force,  the  condemnation  of 
councUot'  Athanasius.  Liberius  had  commenced  his 
A.D.  366.  pontificate  with  an  act  of  declared  hostility 
to  Athanasius,  He  had  summoned  the  Prelate  of 
Alexandria  to  Rome:  he  had  declared  him  cut  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  "VVest.^  But  if,  from  fear 
of  Constantius,  he  had  rejected  Athanasius,  he  soon 
threw  off  his  timidity:  he  as  suddenly  changed  his 
policy  as  his  opinions.  He  disclaimed  his  feeble  Leg- 
ate, the  Bishop  of  Capua,  who  in  his  name  had 
subscribed  at  Aries  the  sentence  against  the  great 
Trinitarian.  Himself,  at  lengtli,  after  sufieiing  men- 
ace, persecution,  exile,  was  reduced  so  fai"  to  com- 
promise his  principles  as  to  assent  to  that  condem- 
nation. Yet  nothing  could  show  more  strongly  the 
different  place  now  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
in  the  estimation  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  Libe- 
rius is  no  martyr,  calmly  laying  down  his  life  for 
Chiistianity,  inflexibly  refusing  to  sacrifice  on  an 
heathen  altar.  He  is  a  prelate,  rejecting  the  sum- 
mary commands    of  an  heretical    sovereign,    treating 

1  Lilierii  Epistol.  apiid  Hilar.  Fragm.  v. 
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,  Ilia  blandishments,  his  presents,  with 
lo%  disdain.  The  Arian  Emperor  of  the  world 
discerns  the  importance  of  attaching  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  his  party,  in  his  mortal  strife  with  Athana- 
sius.  His  chief  ministei-,  the  Eunuch  Eusebius,  ap- 
pears in  Rome  to  negotiate  the  alliance,  bears  ivith  hiin 
rich  presents,  and  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,^  Libe- 
rius  coldly  answers  tliat  the  Church  of  Rome  a.n.  3B6. 
having  solemnly  declared  Atlianasius  guiltless,  he 
could  not  condemn  him.  Nothing  less  than  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  Church,  from  which  the  Emperor,  his  offi- 
cers, and  all  the  Arian  prelates  shall  be  excluded,  can 
reverse  the  decree,  Eusebius  threatens,  but  in  vain ; 
he  lays  down  the  Emperor's  gifts  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter.  Liberins  orders  the  infected  offerings  to  be 
cast  out  of  the  sanctuaiy.  He  proceeds  to  utter  a 
solemn  anathema  against  all  Arian  heretics.  Thus 
Roman  liberty  has  found  a  new  champion.  The  Bish- 
op stands  on  what  he  holds  to  be  tlie  law  of  the 
Church;  he  is  faithful  to  the  Prelate,  whose  creed 
has  been  recognized  as  exclusive  Christian  ti-uth  by  the 
Senate  of  Christendom,  He  disfranchises  all,  even 
the  Emperor  himself,  from  the  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian pohty,  Constantins,  in  his  wi-ath,  orders  the  seiz- 
ure of  liis  rebellious  subject ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a  feeble  community  ;  he  is 
respectec!,  beloved  by  the  whole  city.  All  Rome  is  in 
commotion  in  ddence  of  the  Christian  prelate.  The 
city  must  be  surrounded,  aud  even  then  it  is  thought 
more  prudent  to  apprehend  Liberius  by  night,  and 
to  convey  him  secretly  out  of  the  city.     He  is  sent 

i  Athnons.  Hist.  Arinn.  ad  Monaoh.  p.  T64,  et  eiqq.    Theodotat,  H.  E. 
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Libcriuaai  to  the  Emperor  at  Milan.  He  appears  be- 
Muso.  £Q^g  Constantius,  with  the  aged  Hosius  of 

Cordova,  and  all  the  more  distinguished  orthodox 
prelates  of  the  west,  Eusehius  of  Vercelli,  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  He  maintains  the  same 
lofty  tone.  Constantius  declares  that  Athanasius  has 
been  condemned  by  a  Council  of  the  Church;  he 
insists  on  the  treason  of  Athanasius  in  corresponding 
■with  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor.  Liberius  is  un- 
shaken ;  "  If  he  were  the  only  friend  of  Athanasius, 
he  would  adhere  to  the  righteous  cause,"  The  Bishop 
of  Rome  is  banished  to  cold  and  inhospitable  Thrace. 
He  scornfully  rejecte  offers  of  money,  made  by  the 
Emperor  for  his  expenses  on  the  way.  "  Let  him 
keep  it  to  pay  his  soldiers."  To  the  eunuch  who 
made  the  like  offer,  he  spoke  with  more  bitter  sarcasm. 
"  Do  you,  who  have  wasted  all  the  churches  of  the 
world,  presume  to  offer  me  alms  as  a  criminal  ? 
Away,  first  become  a  Christian !  "^ 

Two  years  of  exile  in  that  barbarous  re^on,  the 
p^L  of  LLbc-  dread  of  worse  than  exile,  perhaps  disastrous 
i.D.  357.  news  from  Rome,  at  length  broke  the  spirit 
of  Liberius ;  he  consented  to  sign  the  semi-Arian 
creed  of  Sirmium,  and  to  renounce  the  communion 
of  Athanasius.^ 

For  the  Emperor  had  attempted  to  strike  a  still 
Eeiii  heavier  blow  against  the  rebellious  exile.     A 

AnHpopo.  ^^^Y  bishop,  as  though  the  See  were  vacant, 
had  usurped  the  throne.     Felix  was  elected,  it  was 

t  AtlmnaB.  Apolog.  Contra  Arian.  p.  205.  Ad  Monaoh.  p.  368.  Theod- 
orat,  ii.  c,  18, 17. 

'  The  jealonBj  of  Felix,  according  to  Baronius  (sub  ann.  357),  was  the 
Diilila  which  robbsd  the  Episcopal  Samaon  (Liherius)  of  his  etrength  sjid 
fortitude. 
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said,  by  three  eunuchs,  who  presumed  to  represent  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  consecrated  by  tliree  courtly 
prelates,  two  of  them  from  the  East,  But  tlie  clergy 
of  Rome,  and  the  people  with  still  more  determinate 
resolution,  kept  aJoof  from  the  empty  churches,  where 
Bishop  Felix,  if  not  himself  an  Arian,  did  not  scruple 
to  communicate  with  Arians.'  The  estrangement 
continued  through  the  two  years  of  the  exile  of  Libe- 
rius ;  the  Pastor  was  without  a  flock.  At  the  close 
of  this  period,  the  Emperor  Constantius  a.!,  sbt. 
visited  Rome ;  the  females,  those  especially  of  the 
upper  rank,  (Tiistory  now  speaks  as  if  the  whole 
higher  orders  were  Christians,)  had  most  strenuously 
maintained  the  right  of  Liberius,  and  refused  all 
allegiance  to  the  intrusive  Felix,  They  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  Senators,  Consulai-s,  and  Patricians, 
to  make  a  representation  to  the  Emperor ;  the  timid 
nobles  devolved  the  dangerous  office  on  tlieir  wiv^, 
The  female  deputation,  in  their  richest  attire,  as  be- 
fitting their  rank,  marched  along  the  admiring  streets, 
and  stood  before  the  Imperial  presence ;  by  their  fear- 

1  Theodoret  [H.  E.  ii.  16)  and  Sozomen  (H.  E.  iv.  15]  plainly  assBrt  that 
FeliK  adhered  to  Che  creed  of  Nicea.  Socrates  (H.  E.  ii,  37)  condemns  him 
as  infected  by  Ibe  Arian  heresy.  By  Athanasins  (ad  MonacU.,  p.  8S1)  he 
is  called  a  monster,  raised  by  the  malice  of  Antichrist,  trorthy  of,  and  fit  to 
execute,  Qie  worst  deagn  of  his  wicked  partisane.  This  prelate  of  ques- 
tionable fitlOi,  this  usm'per  of  (he  Roman  See,  has  stolen,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  how,  into  the  Eomiin  Martyrology.  It  seems  clear  that  he  re- 
tired from  Koine,  and  died  a  few  years  after  in  peace.  Gregory  the  Thir- 
teenth, when  aeardiing  investigations  into  ecclesiastical  bistory  Ijecame 
necesssYy,  startled  by  the  perplexity  diffictdty  perhaps  of  a  canoniaed 
Arian,  ceit^nly  of  an  antipope,  with  flie  honors  of  a  martyr,  ordered  a 
reguiar  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  Felbc.  (Baron.  Ann.  sub  ann.  357.) 
The  case  looted  desperate  for  the  memory  of  Felix:  he  was  in  danger 
of  degradation,  when,  by  a  seasonable  miracle,  bis  body  was  discovered 
witi)  an  ancient  inscription,  *^  Fope  and  Bfartyr.^^  Baronius  wrote  a  book 
abont  it,  which  was  never  published. 
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less  pertinacity  they  obtained  a  promise  for  the  release 
of  Liberius.  Even  then  Constantius  was  but  imper- 
fectly informed  concerning  the  strength  of  the  factions 
which  himself  having  exaspa-ated  to  the  utmost,  he 
now  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile.  His  Edict  de- 
elai-ed  tliat  the  two  Bishops  should  rule  with  conjoint 
authority,  each  over  his  respective  community.  Such 
an  edict  of  toleration  was  premature  by  nearly  four- 
teen centuries  or  more.  In  that  place,  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  of  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected 
Christian  passions  to  have  penetrated,  the  Circus  of 
Rome,  the  Edict  was  publicly  read.  "  What  I  "  ex- 
claimed the  scoffing  spectators,  "  because  we  have  two 
factions  here,  distinguished  by  their  colors,  are  we  to 
have  two  Actions  in  the  Church  ? "  The  whole 
audience  broke  forth  iu  an  overwhelming  shout,  "  One 
God !  one  Christ !  one  Bishop ! " 

Liberius  returned,  in  tlie  course  of  the  next  year,  to 
LiberidBiB  Rome.  His  entrance  was  an  ovation;  the 
i.j>.  353,  people  thronged  forth,  as  of  old  to  meet  some 
triumphant  Consul  or  Cicero  on  his  return 
from  exile.  The  rival  bishop,  Felix,  fled  before  his 
fece  ; '  but  Felix  and  his  party  would  not  altogether 
abandon  the  coequal  dignity  assigned  him  by  the  de- 
cree of  Constantius,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Sirmium.  He  retm:ned ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  feithfiil  ecclesisistics,  celebrated  divine  worship  in 
the  basilica  of  Julius,  beyond  the  Tiber.  He  was  ex- 
pelled, patricians  and  poprdace  uniting  against  this,  one 
of  the  earliest  Antipopes  who   resisted  armed  forec.^ 


Hiaroii.  Chron.  Marc,  et  Fanat.  p.  4. 

■  Thia  carious  passage  in  the  Pontifi. 

:a!  Am 

ial9  (apHd  Miiratori  ii 

)  is  evidently  fixim  Iho  party  of  Felis 

;-itB 

aserls  hia  Catholicity. 
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A  tradition  bas  survived  in  the  Pontifical  AnnaJs,  of  a 
proscription,  a  massacre,*  The  streets,  the  baths,  the 
churches  ran  with  blood,  —  the  streets,  where  the  pai'- 
tisans  of  rival  bishops  encountered  in  arms ;  tlie  baths, 
where  Arian  and  Catholic  conld  not  wash  together 
without  mutual  contamination ;  the  churches,  where 
they  could  not  join  in  common  worship  to  the  same 
Redeemer.  Felix  himself  escaped,  and  lived  some 
years  in  peace,  on  an  estate  nejir  the  road  to  Portus.^ 
Liberius,  Rome  itself,  sinks  back  into  obscm-ity;  the 
Pope  mingled  not,  as  hr  as  is  known,  in  the  fray, 
which  had  now  involved  the  West  as  well  as  the  East, 
Latin  as  well  as  Greek  Christianity ;  he  was  absent 
from  the  fetal  Council  of  Rimini,^  which  de-  a.d.359. 
luded  the  world  into  unsuspected  Arianism.* 

The  Emperor  Julian,  during  his  short  and  eventful 
reign,  might  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  tliere  *.».  361-sb3. 
was  such  a  city  as  Rome.  Paris,  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  perhaps  Alexandria,  might 
seem  to  be  the  only  Imperial  cities  worthy  of  j^^^^, 
his  regard.  It  was  a  Grreek  religion  which  *^p™"' 
he  aspired  to  restore ;  his  philosophy  wss  Greek ;  his 
writings  Greek  ;  he  taught,  ruled,  worshipped,  perished 
in  the  East.^  Under  his  successors  (after  Jovian), 
Valentinian,  and  Valens,  while  Valens  af-  ™|''^3"'™- 
flicted  the  East  by  Ins  feeble  and  frantic  zeal  24,  m. 

I  Gibbon  (who  for  once  doea  not  quote  his  special  autboiity,  naverthe- 
lesB  acCBpfs  it),  e.  Jixi.  i.  iii.  p.  386.  It  is  rejected  by  Bower  (v.  i.  p.  141) 
and  bf  Waloh,  "  Lives  of  Popes."  in  he. 

'  He  died  the  year  before  Liberius,  386. 

8  Hiet,  of  Christ,  iii.  p.  46. 

•  Liberius  had  already  subscribed,  dniing  his  banislunent,  tlie  creed  of 
Sirminm.  CoKEtandus  and  his  semi-Aiiiin  orArian  coniiaellorB  mar  have 
been  content  with  fhat  aet  of  submission,  ivhich  had  not  been  fonnaUy  le- 

6  On  Julian,  Hist,  of  Christ,  vol.  iii.  e.  vi. 
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for  Arianism,  Valentinian  maintained  the  repose  of  the 
West  by  his  rigid  and  impai'tia]  toleration.'' 

On  the  death  of  Liberiti?,  the  fections,  which  had 
smouldered  in  secret,  broke  out  again  with  fatal  fiiry. 
The  Pontificate  of  Damasus  displays  Christianity  now 
de'S  tf  ""^  '^°''  "^^^'y  ^^  dominant,  it  might  almost  seem 
LibMiua.  the  sole  religion  of  Rome ;  and  the  Roman 
character  is  working  as  visibly  into  Christianity,  The 
election  to  the  Christian  bishopric  arrays  the  people  in 
adverse  fectiona  ;  the  government  is  appalled ;  chm'ches 
become  citadels,  are  obstinately  defended,  furionsly 
stormed ;  they  are  defiled  witli  blood.  Men  fail  in 
murderous  warfare  before  the  altar  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  In  one  sense  it  might  seem  the  reanimation 
of  Rome  to  new  Hfe ;  ancient  Rome  is  resuming  her 
wonted  bat  long-lost  liberties.  The  iron  hand  of  des- 
potism, from  the  time  of  the  last  Triumvirate,  or  rather 
from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  Empire,  had 
compressed  the  unruly  populace;  which  only  occasion- 
ally dared  to  breali  out,  on  a  chauge  in  the  Imperial 
dynasty,  to  oppose,  or  be  the  victims  of,  the  Prsetorian 
soldieiy.  Now,  however,  the  Roman  populace  appears 
quickened  by  a  new  principle  of  fi'eedom ;  of  freedom, 
if  with  some  of  its  bold  independence,  with  all  its  blind 
partisanship,  its  headstrong  and  stubborn  ferocity.  The 
great  offices,  which  still  perpetuated  in  name  the  an- 
cient Repubhc,  the  Senatorship,  Qufestorsliip,  Consul- 
ate, are  quietly  transmitted  according  to  the  Impei-ial 
mandates,  excite  no  popular  commotion,  nor  even  in- 
terest ;  for  they  are  honorary  titles,  which  confer 
neither  influence,  nor  authority,  nor  wealth.  Even 
the  Prefecture  of  the  city  is  accepted  at  tlie  will  of  the 
1  Compare  Hist,  of  Christ,  iii.  p.  HI. 
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Emperor,  who  rarely  condescends  to  visit  Rome.  But 
the  election  to  the  bishopric  is  now  not  merely  an  affair 
of  importance  —  the  affair  of  paramomit  importance  it 
might  seem  —  in  Rome;  it  is  an  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  Tlie  heathen  historian,^  on  whose  notice 
had  already  been  forced  the  Athanasian  controTersy, 
Athanasins  himself,  and  the  acts  and  the  exile  of  Lihe- 
rius,  assigns  the  same  place  to  the  contested  promotion 
of  Damasus  which  Livy  might  to  that  of  one  of  tlie 
great  consnls,  tribunes,  or  dictators.  He  interprets,  as 
well  as  relates,  the  event  i  ^  —  "No  wonder  that  for  so 
magnificent  a  prize  as  the  Bishopric  of  Rome,  men 
should  contest  mth  the  utmost  eagerness  and  obstinacy. 
To  be  enriched  by  the  lavish  donations  of  the  princi- 
pal females  of  the  city  ;  to  ride,  splendidly  attired,  in 
a  stately  chariot ;  to  sit  at  a  proftise,  luxuriant,  more 
than  imperial,  table  —  these  are  the  rewards  of  success- 
ftd  ambition."^  The  honest  historian  contrasts  this 
pomp  and  Insiiry  with  the  abstemiousness,  the  humility, 
the  exemplary  gentleness  of  the  provincial  prelates. 
Ammianus,  ignorant  or  regardless  as  to  the  legitima:cy 
of  either  election,  arraigns  both  Damasus  and  his  rival 
Ursicinus*  as  equally  guilty  authors  of  the  tumult. 

II  aasnme,  wiUiout  hsaitation,  the  heathenism  of  Ammiuma,  though, 
with  regard  to  him,  85  to  other  ■wiitera  of  the  time,  thei'e  ia  as  much  truth 
as  sagaoit)'  in  the  ohservation  of  Heyna  —  lat  ohyla  res  m  leetioue  soripto- 
mm  isdna  temporie,  pmdeiitiorum  plerosqne  neo  pntriaa  valigiones  ahjecisae, 
nee  novas  damnasse,  sed  m  his  quoque  pro  enorum  iiigenionim  faonltata 
probanda  prohasse.    Heynii  PtoIub.  in  Wagner's  edit.  p.  exxiy. 

'  Ammiaaas  Marcellinns,  sxvii.  3,  sab  onn.  367. 

s  Compare — it  is  amusing  and  iiisfriictive  —  the  Cardinal  Baronins  writ- 
ing in  the  splendid  Papal  comi;,  and  the  severe  Janeenist  Tillemont,  on  this 
passage. 

S  On  tlie  side  of  TJiEicinns  (Urainus)  ia  the  xemarkablB  document  pub- 
lished by  Sirmonrt  (Opera,  i.  p.  127],  the  petition  of  Marcelliiius  and  Faus- 
tiinia  to  tlie  Emperor  Theodosius,  who,  in  his  answer,  though  they  were 
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Of  the  Christian  writers  (and  there  are,  singularly 
enoiij^h,  contemporary  witnesses,  prohably  eye-witness- 
es, on  each  bide),  the  one  asserts  the  priority  and 
legality  of  election  in  favor  of  Damasni,  the  other  of 
Ursicinus ;  the  one  aggravates,  the  other  extenuates 
the  violence  and  slaughter.  But  that  scenes  occurred 
of  frightful  atrocity  is  beyond  all  doubt.  So  long  and 
obstinate  was  the  conflict,  that  Juventius,  the  Prsefect 
of  the  city,  finding  his  authority  contemned,  hie  forces 

aftennirda  Luciferians  (an  impopular  sect),  testifies  to  fliazr  charaeter  by  his 
gradovia  promises  of  protection.  Aecocding  to  the  Preikce  (is  it  qrite  eer- 
fiiin  that  tlie  Piafece  is  of  the  some  date?)  to  ihm  Liheilus  Preoiun,  Dama- 
8US  was  fluppoi'ted  by  Uia  party  of  Felix ;  he  was  the  Bucceaeor  of  Felix,  the 
reputed  Aiian,  Ucsioinus  of  Liberius.*  The  Pi'esbyteiB,  Deacons,  and 
faiaful  people,  who  had  adhered  to  Liberius  in  his  exile,  met  in  the  Julian 
Basilica,  and  duly  eleeled  Uisioinus ;  who  ivas  consecrated  hy  Paul,  bishop 
of  Tibnr.  Damasus  was  piwiliumetl  hy  the  fijllowers  of  Felix,  in  S.  M. 
Lueina.  Damasus  collected  a  mob  of  chHrioteers  and  a  wild  rabble,  broke 
into  the  Julian  BasiUca,  and  committed  great  slaughter.  Seren  days  afl:er, 
having  bribed  a  great  body  of  eedeEiasUcs  and  the  populace,  and  seized  the 
Lateran  Church,  he  was  elected  and  consecraled  bishop.  Uraidnus  was  ex- 
pelled item  Rome.  Damasus,  however,  continued  his  acta  of  violence. 
Seven  Presbjtets  of  the  other  paity  were  hurried  prisoners  to  the  Latei-an : 
theic  facdon  rose,  rescued  them,  and  carried  them  to  the  Basilica  of  Liberius 
(S:  Maria  Maggiore).  Damasus,  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  gladiators,  char- 
ioteers, and  laborers,  with  axes,  swords,  and  clubs,  stormed  the  church:  a 
hundred  and  sixty  of  both  sexes  mere  barbaronsly  tilled;  not  one  on  the 
side  of  Damaaus.  The  party  of  UrsidnUB  ware  obliged  to  withdmw,  vainly 
petitioning  for  a  synod  of  bishops  to  examine  into  the  vaUdily  of  the  two 
eleoUouB.  Ursicinus  returned  fi^jm  exile  mora  than  once,  bat  Damasus  bad 
the  ladies  of  Home  in  his  favor;  and  the  council  of  Valeneinian  was  not 
inacce^ible  to  bribes.  New  scenes  cf  Mood  toot  place.  Ursicinus  was 
compelled  at  length  to  give  up  the  contest- 
On  the  other  hand  Damasus  bad  on  his  side  the  gi'cat  vindicator  ^suc- 
cess. Eufinoa,  and  Jerome  (then,  at  Home,  afletwarda  the  secrelaiy  of  Da* 
masiis)  assert,  with  the  same  minuteness  and  particularity,  the  priority  and 
the  lawfldness  of  his  elecUoa:  they  treat  Ui'siciniis  as  a  schismatic:  but 
it  deny,  however  they  may  midgate,  tiie  acta  of  violence  and 
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unequal  to  keep  tlie  peace,  retii'ed  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome,  CHuroJies  were  gaiTisoned,  churches 
besieged,  churches  stormed  and  deluged  with  blood. 
In  one  day,  relates  Ammianus,  above  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dead  bodies  wei'e  counted  in  the  basilica  of  Sisiu- 
nius.  The  triumph  of  Damasus  cannot  relieve  his 
memory  from  the  sanction,  the  excitement  of,  hardly 
from  active  participation  in,  these  deeds  of  blood.^ 
Nor  did  the  contention  cease  with  the  first  discomfiture 
and  banishment  of  Ursicimis :  he  was  more  than  once 
recalled,  exiled,  again  set  up  as  rival  bishop,  and  re- 
exiled.  Another  frightfid  massacre  took  place  in  the 
chiu-ch  of  St.  Agnes.  The  Emperor  was  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  the  character  and  firmness  of  the  fa^ 
mous  heathen  Prietextatus,  as  successor  to  Juventius 
in  the  government  of  Rome,  in  order  to  put  down  with 
impartial  severity  these  disastrous  tumults.  Some  years 
elapsed  before  Damasus  was  in  undisputed  possession 
of  his  see. 

The  strife  between  Damasus  and  Ursicinus  was  a 
prolongation  or  rival  of  tliat  between  Liberius  Damaeus 
and  Felix,  and  so  may  have  remotely  gi-own  ^''^' 
out  of  the  doctrinal  conflict  of  Arianism  and  Trinita^ 
rianism.^  No  doubt  too  it  was  a  conflict  of  personal 
ambition,  for  the  high  prize  of  the  Roman  Episcopate. 
But  there  was  another  powerful  element  of  discord 
among  the  Christians  of  Rome.    The  heathen  historian 

1  BuroniuB  ingeniously  diseovered  a  certain  Maximus,  a  man  of  notorions 
cfuellp,  wlio  afterwards  held  a  higli  office,  and  might,  pevhapa,  liaia  been 
GccesBoiy  to  the  late  scenes  of  tnmiilt;  and  eo  qmMy  esaiilpEites  Damssua, 
by  laying  all  the  carnage  npon  Maxiniiie,  who  nas  not  ia  anlhority,  poasi- 
blj  not  in  Borne  at  the  cammencement  of  Uie  strife. 

2  Jerome,  Epist.  st.  t.  i.  p.  39,  asserts  the  oithodoxy  of  Damasus,  the 
Arianism  of  Drsicicns;  but  Jerome  is  hardly  condnsiTe  aufliurity  agninat 
the  enemy  of  Damaana. 
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saw  and  described  the  outward  aspect  of  things,  the 
tumults  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  con- 
flagrations, the  massacres,  the  assavilted  and  defended 
churches,  the  two  masses  of  behevers  stiiving  in  ai'ms 
for  the  mastery.  So  too  he  saw  the  more  notorious 
habits,  the  pubUc  demeanor  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
clergy,  then-  pomp,  wealth,  ceremony.  The  letters  of 
Jerome,  while  they  confirm  the  statements  of  Ammia- 
nus,  reveal  the  internal  state,  the  more  secret  workings, 
in  this  new  condition  of  society.  Athanasius  had  not 
merely  brought  with  him  into  the  West  the  more  spec- 
ulative controversies  which  distracted  Gireek  Christian- 
ity, he  had  also  introduced  the  pi-inciples  and  spirit  of 
MonMitciam  Eastern  Monasticisra :  and  this  too  had  been 
m  Rome.  embraced  with  all  the  strength  and  intensity 
of  the  Roman  character.  That  wliich  during  the 
whole  of  die  Roman  history  had  given  a  majesty,  a 
commanding  grandeur  to  the  virtiies  and  to  the  vices 
of  the  Romans,  to  their  patrician  pride  and  plebeian 
liberty,  to  their  frugality  and  rapacity,  to  their  courage, 
discipline,  and  respect  for  order ;  to  their  prodigality, 
luxury,  sensuality ;  to  their  despotism  and  their  ser- 
vility ;  now  seemed  to  survive  in  the  force  and  devo- 
tion with  which  they  threw  themselves  into  Christian- 
ity, and  into  Christianity  in  its  most  exti-eme,  if  it  may 
he  so  said,  excessive  form.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Bishop  and  the  clergy  are  already  aspiring  to  a  sacer- 
dotal power  aad  preeminence  hardly  attained,  liai'dly 
aimed  at,  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom ;  the  Pon- 
tiff cannot  rest  below  a  magnificence  which  would 
contrast  as  sU'ongly  with  the  life  of  the  primitive 
Bishop,  as  that  of  Lucullus  with  that  of  Fabricius. 
The  prodigality  of  tlie  offerings  to  the  Church  and  to 
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the  clergy,  those  more  especially  by  beijuest,  is  so  im- 
moderate, that  a  law^  is  necessary  to  restrain  i^„^gainst, 
the  profiiseness  on  one  hand,  the  avidity  on  HsrefliBetj 
the  other,  a  law  which  the  statesman  Ambrose  ^  and 
the  Monk  Jerome  approve,  as  demanded  by  the  abuses 
of  the  times.  "  Priests  of  idols,  mimes,  charioteers, 
harlots  may  receive  beqnesta ;  it  is  interdicted,  and 
wisely  interdicted,  only  to  ecclesiastics  and  monks." 
The  Church  may  already  seem  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  emperor  as  universal  legatee.  As  men  before 
bought  by  this  posthumous  adulation  the  fiivor  of 
Ctesar,  so  would  they  now  that  of  God.  Heredipety, 
or  legacy  bunting,  is  inveighed  agEunst,  in  the  clergy 
especially,  as  by  tlie  older  Satirists.  Jerome  in  his 
epistles  is  the  Juvenal  of  bis  times,  without  his  gross- 
ness  indeed,  fbr  Christianity  no  doubt  had  greatly 
raised  the  standard  of  morals.  The  heathen,  as  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Pr^etextatus  (they  now  seem  to 
have  retired  into  a  separate  commmiity,  and  stood  in 
relation  to  the  general  society,  as  the  Christians  had 
stood  to  the  heathen  under  Vespasian  or  the  Anto- 
nines),  had  partaken  in  the  moral  advancement  But 
with  this  great  exception,  this  repulsive  license,  Jerome, 
both  in  the  vehemence  of  his  denunciations,  and  in 
his  description  of  the  vices,  manners,  habits  of  Rome, 
might  seem  to  be  writing  of  pre-Christian  times,^ 

IThe  law  of  Valentinian  (A.d.  370),  addreBSed  to  Damaans,  bishop  of 
Eome,  and  ordered  to  be  real  in  all  the  chutchea  of  the  city.  Cod. 
Thaodos.  xiv.  2,  20. 

SAnibroB.  Bpist.  itxii.  1.  6,  p.  200.  Hieronym.  Episf.  ii.  p.  13.  Solis 
derids  et  moQOchie  h^  lege  proMbetur,  et  prohibetuT  nan  a  persecutonbus, 
sed  a  principibus  Chnstianis.  Nee  de  lege  conqneioF,  sed  doleo  cm  meru- 
erimuB  iflno  legem.    Hieronym.  ad  Nepotian. 

8  Prudentius,  with  poetic  anachronism,  throws  back  the  jealousj  of  the 
heathens  of  tliu  enormoiia  wenltJi  offered  on  the  altars  of  the  Chi-istiana,  and 
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But  the  Roman  character  did  not  interwork  into  the 
general  Christianity  aJone,  it  embraced  monastic  Chris- 
tianity, in  all  its  extremest  rigor,  its  sternest  asceticism, 
with  the  same  ardor  and  energy.  Christian  Stoicism 
could  not  but  find  its  Catos ;  but  it  was  principally 
among  the  females  that  the  recoil  seemed  to  take  place 
from  the  utter  shamelesaness,  the  unspeakable  profli- 
gacy of  the  Imperial  times,  to  a  severity  of  chastity,  to 
a  fenatic  appreciation  of  virginity  as  an  angelic  state, 
as  a  tind  of  religious  joistocratical  distinction,  far 
above  the  regular  vii-tues  of  the  wife  or  the  matron. 
Pope  Damasus,  though  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
splendor  of  his  office,  was  the  patron,  as  his  secretary 
Jerome  was  tlie  preacher,  of  this  powerful  pat'ty ;  and 
between  this  party  and  the  priesthood  of  Rome  there 
was  already  that  hostility  which  has  so  constantly  pre- 
vailed between  the  Regulars,  the  observants  of  monas- 
tic rule,  and  what  were  called  in  later  times  the  secular 
clergy.  The  Monastics  inveighed  against  the  worldly 
riches,  pomp,  and  luxury  of  the  clergy;  the  clergy 
looked  with  undisguised  jealousy  on  the  growing,  irre- 
sistible influence  of  the  monfes,  especially  over  the 
high-born   females.^     Jerome  hated,   and   was    hated 

the  alienation  of  estates  tram  their  right  heits,  into  the  third  oeutniy.  The 
Prefect  of  Eonie  reproaches  the  Deacon  Lanrentiua,  before  his  martjrdom. 
(about  258),  with  the  silver  cnps  and  golden  candles^clts  of  the  service :  — 

Addlctn  aTortun  pneilia — F«dla  anb  auctlcntbus, 
8nti<:essor  fl:(ftlereB  e&Dit  —  Sanctis  egena  pareuCiJjus. 
Hsc  occuluntur  abdJUs— Eceletiatiun  ia  acgnlig, 
EteummapieeBScreilitai'— Nudan  dolcea  liberos." 

FerUtep/t.  l^flnn  11- 
Compara  Paolo  Sarpi  delle  Mateiie  Benefioiarie,  c  vi.  v.  iv.  p.  74. 

1  Jerome  spared  neiihar  the  clergy  nor  the  monks.  On  the  clergy,  see 
the  passage  (ad  Enslochinm] !  Smit  alii,  de  homimbiM  loqnor,  mei  ordinis, 
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with  the  most  cordial  reciprocity.  The  austere  Jerome 
was  accused,  unjustly  no  doubt,  of  more  than  spiritual 
intimacy  with  his  distinguished  converts ;  his  enemies 
brought  a  charge  of  adultery  against  Pope  Damasus 
himself.^ 

Nor  was  this  a  question  merely  between  the  superior 
clergy  and  a  man  in  the  high  and  invidious  position  of 
Jerome,  renowned  for  his  boundless  learning,  and  hold- 
ing the  eminent  ofliee  of  secretaiy  under  Pope  Dama- 
sua.  It  was  a  dispute  which  a^tated  the  people  of 
Rome.  Among  the  female  proselytes  who  crowded  to 
the  teaclung  of  Jerome,  and  became  his  most  fervent 
votaries,  were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  mati'ons, 
widows,  and  virgins.  Marcella  had  ah-eady,  when 
Athanasius  was  at  Rome,  become  enamoured  of  the 
hard  and  recluse  life  of  the  female  Egyptian  anchor- 
ites. But  she  was  for  some  time  alone.  The  satiric 
Romans  laughed  to  scorn  this  new  and  superstitious 
Christianity.  A  layman,  Helvidius,  wrote  a  book 
against  it,  a  book  of  some  populai'ity,  which  Jerome 
answered  with  his  usual  controversial  fiiry  and  con- 

qul  ideo  ptesbytoratnm  at  dieooDatmn  ambiunt  ot  muliecea  licentins  vide- 
antur.  Then  IbDowe  the  desciiptioji  of  n  clerical  coscoml).  His  whole 
cai^  is  in  his  dress,  that  it  be  well  perAuned ;  tliat  his  &et  may  not  slip 
about  in  a  loose  aandiil ;  his  hidr  is  crisped  with  a  curling-pin ;  his  fingers 
glitter  with  rings ;  be  walks  on  tiptoe  lest  he  should  splash  himself  with  the 
wet  soil  I  when  you  see  him,  yon  would  think  him  a  bridegiwim  rather 
than  aJi  eccleelsatic.  Jerome  ends  tlie  pnraoge.  Et  isti  sunt  sacei'dotes 
Baal.  Then  on  the  monks  (ad  Nepot.):  Nonnolli  sunt  ditioreB  monachi, 
quam  fuerimt  steculares  et  clerici,  qui  pos^ent  opes  aub  Clnisto  paupere, 
quas  sub  locuplete  et  fidltwd  Diabolo  non  habnerant,  et  seqq.  Compare, 
throughout,  the  account  of  Jerome,  in  tke  Hist  of  Chriatianity,  vol.  iii.  p. 
333,  el  segq. 

1  Quern  in  tantum  mativ^nce  diligebant,  ut  matronanim  amiscalpios  di- 
ceretiu'.  So  says  the  preface  to  the  hostile  petilion,  the  Libellua  Preciun. 
Apud  Sirmond.  i.  p.  136.     The  chai^  of  fldullery  is  in  AnastasiuB  Vit. 
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tempt uoiisness.  Marcella  was  a  widow  of  one  of  the 
oldest  patrician  houses,  connected  with  a!l  the  consular 
femilies  and  with  tlie  prefect  of  the  city.  She  was 
extremely  rich.  She  became  the  most  ardent  of 
Jerome's  hearers ;  her  example  spread  with  irresistible 
contagion.  The  sister  of  Marcella,  Paula,  with  her 
two  daughters,  Blesilia  and  Eustocliiuni,'  threw  them- 
selves passionately  into  the  same  devotion.  Paula, 
like  her  sister,  was  very  wealthy ;  she  possessed  great 
part  of  Nicopolis,  the  city  founded  by  Augustus  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Actium.  BlesiUa,  her 
younger  daughter,  was  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
She  rejected  tlie  importunate  persuasions  of  her  friends 
to  contaminate  herself  with  a  second  marriage.  She 
abandoned  herself  entirely  to  the  spiritual  direction  of 
Jerome ;  her  tender  frame  sank  under  the  cmel  pen- 
ances and  macerations  which  he  enjoined.  The  death  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  widow  was  attributed  to  these 
austerities,  AU  Rome  took  an  indignant  interest  in 
her  fete ;  her  mother,  for  her  unnatural  weakness, 
became  an  object  of  general  reprobation,  and  the 
public  voice  loudly  denounced  Jerome  as  guilty  of  her 
death,  A  tumult  broke  out  at  tlie  funeral ;  there  was 
a  loud  cry, — "Why  do  we  tolerate  these  acciu'sed 
monks  ?  Away  with  them,  stone  them,  cast  them 
into  the  Tiber ! " 

The  pontificate  of  Damasus,  with  those  of  his  two 
immediate  successors,  Siricius  and  Anastasius,  is  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Latm  Christianity,  distinguished 

1  Among  the  olher  names  of  Jaroiiie'a  ftmale  admirers,  one  aounda  He- 
brew,—Lea;  some  Greek,— EuBtochinni,  Me!aniam;  besides  these  ara 
Principia,  FeliMtas,  Felidsna,  Marcellina,  Aaella.  On  Aaellaaad  thewhola 
subject,  see  Hist,  of  Cbrialianity,  iii.  p.  838,  el  segq.  Compara  also  a  later 
work  GfrBrer,  Kirelien-Gaachlchfe,  ii.  p.  831,  et  seqq. 
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by  the  commencement  of  three  great  changes:  —  I. 
The  progress  towards  sovereignty,  at  lesist  over  the 
Western  Church :  the  steps  thus  made  in  advance  will 
find  their  place  in  the  general  view  of  the  Papal  power 
on  the  accession  of  Innocent  I,  IL  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing power  of  monasticism.  III.  The  promulga- 
tion of  a  Latin  vereion  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he- 
came  the  religious -code  of  the  West,  was  i-eceived  as 
of  equal  autliority  witli  the  original  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
and  thus  made  the  Western  independent  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  superseded  the  original  Scriptures  for  centu- 
ries in  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom,  operated  pow- 
erfully on  the  growth  of  Latin  Cliristian  literature, 
contributed  to  establish  Latin  as  the  language  of  the 
Church,  and  still  tends  to  maintain  the  unity  with 
Rome  of  all  nations  whose  languages  have  been  chieily 
formed  from  the  Latin. 

Of  both  these  events,  the  extension  of  monasticism, 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  Vulgate  Bible,  Jerome 
was  the  author ;  of  the  former  principally,  of  the  latter 
exclusively.  This  was  his  great  and  indefeasible  title 
to  the  appellation  of  a  Father  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Whatever  it  may  owe  to  the  older  and  fragmentary 
versions  of  the  sacred  writings,  Jerome's  Bible  is  a 
wonderful  wort,  still  more  as  achieved  by  one  man, 
and  that  a  Western  Chiustian,  even  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  study  and  of  residence  in  the  East.  It  almost 
created  a  new  language.  The  inflexible  Latin  became 
pliant  and  expansive,  naturalizing  foreign  Eastern  im- 
ageiy,  Eastern  modes  of  expression  and  of  thought, 
and  Eastern  religious  notions,  most  uncongenial  to  its 
own  genius  and  character ;  and  yet  retaining  much  of 
its  own  peculiar  strength,  solidity,  and  majesty.     If  the 
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Northern,  the  Teatonic  languages,  coalesce  with  greater 
&ci!ity  with  the  OrientaHsm  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the 
triiimph  of  Jerome  to  have  brought  the  more  dissonant 
Latin  into  harmony  with  the  Eastern  tongues.  The 
Vulgate  was  even  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Papal  powei" 
the  foundation  of  Latin  Christianity, 

Jei'ome  cherished  the  secret  hope,  if  it  was  not  the 
avowed  object  of  his  ambition,  to  succeed  Damasus  as 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  was  designated,  he  says, 
almost  by  unanimous  consent  for  that  dignity.^  Is  the 
rejection  of  an  aspirant  so  singularly  unfit  for  the  star 
tion,  from  his  violent  passions,  his  insolent  treatment 
of  his  adversaries,  his  utter  want  of  self-command,  his 
almost  unrivalled  feculty  of  awakening  hatred,  to  be 
attribated  to  the  sagacious  and  intuitive  wisdom  of 
Rome?  Or,  as  is  fer  more  probable,  did  the  vajiity 
of  Jerome  mistake  outward  respect  for  general  attach- 
ment, awe  of  his  abihties  and  learning  for  admiration, 
and  so  blind  him  to  the  ill-dissembled,  if  dissembled, 
hostility  which  he  had  provoked  in  so  many  quai-tera  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  speculating  on  his  eleva- 
tion. How  signally  dangerous  would  it  have  been  to 
have  loaded  the  rising  Papacy  with  the  responsibility 
of  all,  or  even  a  large  part  of  the  voluminous  works 
of  Jerome !  The  station  of  a  Father  of  the  Church, 
one  of  t!ie  four  great  Latin  Fathers,  committed  Chris- 
tendom to  a  less  close  adhesion  to  all  Ins  opinions,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  placed  liim  above  jealous  and  hos- 
tile semtiny.  It  was  not  till  two  centuries  later,  when 
speculative  subjects  had  ceased  to  agitate  the  Christian 
mind,  and  the  creed  and  the  discipline  had  settled  down 
10  sacci'ilotio  decemeliatiir.    EpiaC. 
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to  a  mature  and  established  form,  that  a  Fatlier  of  tte 
Chiirch,  a  voluminous  writer,  could  safely  appear  on 
the  episcopal  throne  of  Rome.  Gregoiy  the  Great 
was  at  once  die  representative  and  the  voice  of  the 
Christianity  of  his  age.  Nor  could  the  great  work  of 
Jerome  have  been  achieved  at  B«me,  assuredly  not  by 
a  Pope.  It  was  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem,  meditating 
and  completing  the  Vulgate,  that  Jerome  fixed  for 
centuries  the  dominion  of  Latin  Christianity  over  the 
mind  of  man.  Sivicius  was  the  successor  of  p^^^  sitMas. 
Damasus.-^  Jerome  left  ungratefiil  Rome,  *■"■  ***-s^ 
against  whose  sins  the  recluse  of  Palestine  becomes 
even  more  impassioned,  whose  clergy  and  people  be- 
come blacker  and  more  inexcusable  in  his  harsher  and 
more  unsparing  denunciations. 

The  pontiiicate  of  Siricius  is  memorable  for  the  first 
authentic  Decretal,  the  first  letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  which  became  a  law  to  the  Western  Church, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  vast  system  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence.  It  betrays  the  Roman  tendency  to 
harden  into  inflexible  statute  tJiat  wliich  was  left  before 
to  usage,  opinion,  or  feeling.  The  East  enacted  creeds, 
the  West  disciplme. 

The  Decree  of  Siricius  was  addressed  to  Himerius, 
Bishop  of  Tarragona.^  Himerius  had  writ-  ni^  DecMiai. 
ten  before  the  death  of  Damasns  to  consult '■"■  *^' 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  on  certain  doubtful  points  of 
usage,  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  the  fereatment 
of  apostates,  of  religious  persons  guilty  of  incontinence, 
the  steps  which  the  clergy  were  to  pa^  through  to  the 
higher  ranks,  and  the  great  question  of  all,  the  celi- 
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bacy  of  the  clergy.  The  answer  of  Siricins  is  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  supposes  that  the  iJEfiges  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  to  be  received  as  those  of  Chris- 
tendom, It  was  to  be  commmiicated  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarragona,  throughout  Spaiu,  in  Carthagena, 
Bfetica,  Lusitania,  Galicia :  it  appears,  by  an  allusion 
in  a  writing  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  even  in  Southern 
Gaul.  The  all-important  article  was  on  the  marriage 
of  the  ciergy ;  this  was  peremptorily  interdicted,  as  by 
an  immutable  ordinance,  to  all  priests  and  deacons. 
This  law,  while  it  implied  the  ascendancy  of  monastic 
opinions,  showed  likewise  that  there  was  a  large  part 
of  the  clergy  who  could  only  be  controlled  into  celibacy 
by  law.  Even  now  the  law  was  forced  to  mate  some 
temporary  concessions.  Those  who  confessed  that  it 
was  a  feult,  and  could  plead  ignorance  that  celibacy 
was  an  established  usage  of  the  Church,  were  exempted 
from  penalties,  but  could  not  hope  for  promotion  to  a 
higher  rank. 

This  unrepealed  law  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Latin  Christianity.  Her  first  voice  of  authority 
CeKtaoTof  might  seem  to  utter  the  stem  prohibition. 
uieCtergy.  -pjjjg^  j^oj.g  tj^gjj  g^jjy  ^f^jg^  mcRsure,  sepa- 
rated the  sacerdotal  order  from  the  rest  of  society,  from 
the  common  human  sympathies,  interests,  affections. 
It  justified  them  to  themselves  in  assuming  a  dignity 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  seemed  their  title 
to  enforce  acknowledgment  and  reverence  for  that 
superior  dignity.  The  monastic  principle  admitting, 
virtually  at  least,  almost  to  its  fiill  extent,  the  Mani- 
chean  tenet  of  the  innata  anfidness  of  all  sexual  inter- 
course as  partaking  of  the  inextinguishable  imparity 
of  Matter,  was  gradually  wrought   into  the  general 
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feeling.  ^Vhether  marriage  was  treated  as  in  itself  an 
evil,  perhaps  to  be  tolerated,  but  stilt  degrading  to 
human  nature,  as  by  Jerome^  and  tlie  more  ascetic 
leachers ;  or  honored,  as  by  Augustine,  with  a  specious 
adulation,  only  to  exalt  virginity  to  a  still  loftier  height 
above  it  ;^  the  clergy  were  taught  to  assert  it  at  once 
as  a  privilege,  as  a  distinction,  as  the  consummation 
and  the  testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  tlieir  order. 
As  there  was  this  perpetual  appeal  to  their  pride  (they 
werethus  visibly  set  apart  from  the  vulgar,  the  rest  of 
mankind),^  so  they  were  compelled  to  its  observance 
at  once  by  the  law  of  the  Chm-eh,  and  by  the  fear  of 
Mling  below  their  perpetual  rivals,  the  monks,  in  the 
general  estimation.  The  argument  of  their  greater 
usefulness  to  Christian  society,  of  their  more  entire 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  their  holy  function  by  being 
released  from  the  cares  and  duties  of  domestic  life : 
the  noble  Apostolic  motive,  that  they  ought  to  be 
bound  to  the  world  by  few,  and  those  the  most  fragile 
ties,  in  order  more  fearlessly  to  incur  danger,  or  to  sac- 
rifice even  life  more  readily  in  the  cause  of  the  Cross ; 
such  low  incentives  were  disdained  as  beneath  consid- 
eration. Some  hardy  opponents,  Helvidius,  Jovinian, 
Vigilantius,  and  others  of  more  obscure  name,  endeav- 
ored to  stem  the  mingling  tide  of  authority  and  popu- 
lar sentiment ;  they  were  swept  away  by  its  resistless 

J  On  Jerome's  views  see  quolationB  Hlat.  of  Christianity,  lii-  820,  el  leqg. 

^Gaadmm  Tirginum  ChrisU  — de  Chriato,  in  Chriato,  cum  CliriBto,  post 
Chriatnm,  per  Climtum,  propter  Christum.  Saqnantnr  itaqne  agonm  qui 
virginitatem  corporis  amiBarimt,  non  quocanque  iile  ierit,  sed  quonsque  ipai 
potnerint.  Da  Sanot.  Virgin,  cap.  27.  — Tlie  virgin  and  her  mother  may 
both  be  in  heaven,  but  one  a  bright,  the  other  a  dim  atar.  Serm.  3S4,  ad 
Coutinant. 

3  Quid  interesset  inter  popnlmn  et  sacerdotem,  si  iisrtem  ad  stringerenlur 
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force.i  They  boldly  called  in  question  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  new  Chi-iatian  theory,  and  in  the  name  of 
reason,  natnre,  and  the  New  Testament,  denied  the 
inherent  perfection  of  Tirginity,  as  compared  with  ]a.Y- 
ftil  marriage.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  lifted  Mp 
at  once  their  voices  against  these  unexpected  and  mis- 
timed adversaries,  Jerome  went  so  fe.r  in  his  dispar- 
agement of  marriage,  as  to  be  disdaimed  by  his  own 
ardent  admirers:  but  still  his  adversaries  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  under  the ,  ill-omened  name 
of  heretics,  solely,  or  almost  solely  on  this  account. 
They  live,  in  his  vituperative  pages,  objects  of  scorn 
more  than  of  hatred.  So  unpopular  was  their  resist- 
ance to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  general  feeling 
shuddered  at  tlieir  refusal  to  admit  that  which  had 
now  become  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  Latin 
Christian  faith.  Yet,  notwitlistandiog  this,  the  law 
of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  even  though  imposed 
with  such  overweening  authority,  was  not  received 
without  some  open  and  more  tacit  resistance.  There 
were  few,  perhaps,  courageous  or  fiir-sighted  enough 
to  oppose  the  principle  itself,  though  even  among 
bishops  Jovinian  was  not  without  followers.  Others, 
incautiously  admitting  the  principle,  struggled  to 
escape  fi'om  its  consequences.  In  some  regions  the 
married  clergy  formed  the  majority,  and,  always  sup- 
porting married  bishops  by  their  suffrages  and  influ- 
ence, kept  up  a  formidable  succession.  Still  Chris- 
tendom was  against  them ;  and  in  most  cases,  those 
who  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  these  austere  re- 
Btiictions,  had  recourse  to  evasions  or  secret  violations 

>  I  have  entered  BOmtwhat  more  at  length  into  tliia  contoveisy  in  the 
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of  the  law,  infinitely  more  dangeroiis  to  public  morals. 
Througliont  the  whole  period,  from  Pope  Siricius  to 
the  Reformation,  as  must  appear  in  the  course  of  our 
history,  the  law  was  defied,  infringed,  eluded.  It 
never  obtained  anything  approaching  to  general  ob- 
servance, though  ifa  violation  was  at  times  more  open, 
at  times  more  clandestine. 

The  Pontificates  of  Damasus  and  Siricius  beheld 
almost  the  last  open  struggles  of  expiring  Roman  pagan- 
ism, the  dispute  concerning  the  Statue  ofBsunoUonof 
Victory  in  the  Senate,  the  secession  of  a  large  '^^s'-''™'- 
number  of  tlie  more  distinguished  senators,  tlie  plead- 
.  jngs  of  the  eloquent  Synmiachus  for  the  toleration  of 
the  religion  of  ancient  Rome.  To  such  humiliation 
were  reduced  the  deities  of  tlie  Capitol,  the  gods,  who, 
as  was  supposed,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Rome.  But  in  this 
great  contest  the  Bishop  of  Rome  filled  only  an  inferior 
part ;  it  was  Ambrose,  tlie  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  en- 
forced the  final  sentence  of  condemnation  against  pa- 
ganism, asserted  the  sin,  in  a  Christian  Emperor,  of 
assuming  any  Imperial  title  connected  with  pagan  wor- 
ship, and  of  permitting  any  portion  of  the  public  reve- 
nue to  be  expended  on  the  rites  of  idolatry.  It  was 
Ambrose  who  forbade  the  last  mai'ks  of  respect  to  the 
tutelar  divinities  of  Rome  in  the  public  ceremonies. 

Latin  ChrislJanity,  in  truth,  in  all  but  its  monarchi- 
cal strength,  in  its  unity  under  one  Head,  and  under  one 
code  of  ecclesiastical  Jaw,  enacted  and  executed  in  its  last 
resort  by  that  Head,  was  established  in  its  dominion  over 
the  human  mind  without  the  walls  of  Rome.  It  was 
Jerome  who  sent  fortli  tlie  Vulgate  from  his  retreat 
in  Palestine  ;  it  was  Ambrose  of  Milan  who  raised  tiie 
sacerdotal  power  to  more  than  independence,  limited 
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the  universal  homage  pjud  to  the  Imperial  authority, 
protected  youthful  and  feeble  Emperors,  and  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  of  humanity  rebuked  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  the  age.  It  was  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
the  Afi:ican  Hippo,  who  organized  Latin  theology ; 
wrought  Christianity  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
by  his  impassioned  autobiography  ;  and  iinally,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  City  of  God,"  established  that  new 
and  undefined  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  hereafter  to  place  himself  as  Sov- 
ereign ;  that  vast  pohty,  which  was  to  rise  out  of  the 
ruins  of  ancient  and  pagan  Borne ;  if  not  to  succeed 
at  once  to  the  temporal  supremacy,  to  superinduce  a 
higher  government,  that  of  G-od  himself.  This  divine 
government  was  sure  eventually  to  Ml  to  those  who 
were  already  aspiring  to  be  the  eai'thly  representatives 
of  Grod.  The  Theocracy  of  Augustine,  comprehending 
both  worlds.  Heaven  as  weU  as  earth,  was  fai'  more 
sublime,  as  more  indefinite,  than  the  spiritual  monarchy 
of  the  later  Popes.  It  established,  it  contemplated  no 
such  external  or  visible  autocracy,  but  it  prepared  the 
way  for  it  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  the  spiritual  City  of 
Grod  became  a  secular  monarchy  ruling  by  spiritual 

It  may  be  well  here  to  close  the  fourth  century  of 
Christianity,  which  ended  in  the  uneventful  pontificate 
AnasiasiaB  I.  of  Anastasins  I.  Four  hundred  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer.  The  gospel 
was  the  established  reHgion  of  both  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  Greek  aijd  Latin  Christianity  divided  the 
Roman  world.  Most  of  the  barbariaiM,  who  had  set^ 
tied  within  the  irontiers  of  the  Empire,  had  submitted 
to  her  religion.  With  Christianity  the  hierarchical  sys- 
tem had  embraced  the  world. 
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LATIN   CHEISTIAKTrY. 


CHAPTER  L 

raNOCENT  L 

The  fifth  centuiy  of  Chiistianity  has  begun,  and 
now  aiises  a  line  of  Roman  prelates,  some  of  them 
from  their  personal  character,  as  well  as  fi-om  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  acfmii'ably  qualified  to  advance 
the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Some,  at  least  ovei'  West- 
em  Christendom. 

Christianity,  in  its  Latin  form,  which  for  centuries 
was  to  be  its  most  powerful,  enduring,  prohfic  develop- 
ment, wanted,  for  her  stability  and  unity  of  influence, 
a  capital  and  a  centre  ;  and  Rome  might  seem  deserted 
by  her  emperors  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  the 
spiritual  monarchy  to  grow  up  without  any  dangerous 
collision  against  the  civil  government.  The  emperors 
had  long  withdrawn  from  Rome  as  the  royal  residence. 
Of  those  who  bore  the  title,  one  ruled  in  Constanti- 
nople, and,  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  cares  and 
Eomo  wutre  Calamities  of  the  Eastern  sovereignty,  became 
of  the  West,  gi^ijiiajiy  estranged  from  the  affairs  of  the 
West.  Nor  was  it  till  the  time  of  Justinian  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  h^  imperial  pretensions  to 
Rome,  The  Western  Emperor  lingered  for  a  time  in 
inglorious  obscurity  among  the  mai'shos  of  Itavenna, 
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till  at  length  the  feint  shadow  of  monarchy  melted 
away,  and  a  barbarian  assumed  the  power  and  tlie  ap- 
peDation  of  Sovereign  of  Italy.  Still,  of  the  tarba^- 
rian  kings,  not  one  ventured  to  fix  himself  in  the  an- 
cient capita],  or  to  inhabit  the  mouJdei'ing  palaces  of 
the  older  Csesars.  Nor  couid  Kavenna,  MilaJi,  or 
Pavia,  though  the  seats  of  monarchs,  obscure  the  great- 
ness of  JRome  in  general  reverence :  they  were  still 
provincial  cities ;  nor  could  they  divert  the  tide  of 
commerce,  of  concourse,  of  legal,  if  not  of  administra- 
tive business,  which,  however  more  irregular  and  inter- 
mitting, still  flowed  towai'ds  Rome,  The  internal  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  retained  something  of  the  old 
republican  form  which  had  been  permitted  to  subsist 
under  the  despotism  of  the  emperors.  Above  the  con- 
suls or  Senate,  the  shadows  of  former  magistracies,  the 
supreme  authority  was  vested  in  a  delegate,  or  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  Emperor,  tlie  prefect,  or  governor ; 
hut,  with  the  empire,  that  authority  became  more  and 
more  powerless.  The  aristocracy,  as  we  shall  erelong 
see,  were  scattered  abroad  after  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Alarie,  and  were  never  after  reorganized  into  a 
powerftil  party.  Some  centuries  elapsed  before  that 
feudal  ohgarchy  grew  up,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
were  such  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Papacy,  degrading 
it  to  the  compulsory  appointment  of  turbulent  or  im- 
moral prelates,  or  by  tlie  personal  insult,  and  even  the 
murder,  of  popes.  During  the  following  period,  there- 
fore, the  Bishop  of  Rome,  respected  by  the  barbarians, 
even  by  the  fiercest  pagans,  none  of  whom  were  quite 
without  awe  of  the  high  priesthood  of  the  Roman  relig- 
ion, and,  by  that  respect,  commended  still  more  strongly 
to  the  reverence  of  all  Latin  Christians ;  alone  hallowed, 
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as  it  were,  anc.  permitted  to  maintain  liis  serene  dignity 
amid  scenes  of  violence,  confiision,  and  bloodshed ; 
grew  rapidly  up  to  be  the  most  important  person  in  the 
city;  if  not  in  form  the  supreme  magisti'ate,  yet  dom- 
inant in  influence  and  admitted  authority,  tlie  all-vene- 
rated Head  of  tlie  Church  ;  and  where  the  civil  power 
thus  layprosti-ate,  assuming,  without  awakening  jealousy 
and  for  the  public  advantage,  many  of  its  fimctioiis, 
and  maintaining  some  show  of  order  and  of  rule. 

It  was  not  solely  as  a  Christian  bishop,  and  bishop 
of  that  city,  which  was  still,  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing feeling,  the  capital  of  the  world,  but  as  the  suc- 
sncMsSoBtti  cesaor  of  St,  Peter,  of  him  who  was  now 
St,  Peter.  acknowledged  to  be  the  head  of  the  apos- 
tolic body,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  commanded  the 
veneration  of  Rome  and  of  Christendom.  The  pri- 
macy of  St.  Peter,  and  the  primacy  of  Rome,  had  been 
long  reacting  upon  each  other  in  tlie  minds  of  men, 
and  took  root  iii  the  genei'al  sentiment.  The  Church 
of  Rome  would  own  no  fomider  less  than  the  chief 
Apostle ;  and  the  distance  between  St.  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  even  St,  Paul  himself,  was  in- 
creased by  his  being  acknowledged  as  the  spiritual 
ancestor  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century,  the  lineal  descent  of  the 
Pope  from  St.  Peter  was  an  accredited  tenet  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  yet  his  pi-etensions  to  supremacy  were 
vague  and  unformed;  but  when  authority  is  in  the 
ascendant,  it  is  tiie  stronger  for  being  indefinite.  It 
is  almost  a  certain  sign  that  it  is  becoming  precarious, 
or  has  been  called  in  question,  when  it  condescends 
to  appeal  to  precedent,  written  statute,  or  regular  juris- 
diction. 
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Everythiag  tended  to  confirm,  nothing  to  impede 
or  weaken  the  gradual  condensation  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Supreme  Bishop,  The 
majesty  of  the  notion  of  one  all-powerfiil  ruler,  to 
which  the  world  had  heen  so  long  fiimiliarized  in 
the  emperors ;  the  discord  and  emulation  among  the 
other  prelates,  both  of  the  East  and  "West,  and  the 
manifest  advantage  of  a  supreme  arbiter ;  the  Unity 
of  the  visible  Church,  which  was  becoming,  ^^i^  ^  y,^ 
—  or  had,  indeed,  become  —  the  dominant  °'"'"*- 
idea  of  Christendom ;  all  seemed  to  demand,  or  at 
least,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  promote  and  to  main- 
tain the  necessity  of  one  Supreme  Head,  As  the 
unity  in  Christ  was  too  sublimely  spiritual,  so  the 
supremacy  of  the  collectire  episcopate,  which  endowed 
each  bishop  with  an  equal  portion  of  apostolic  dignity 
and  of  power,  was  a  notion  too  speculative  and  meta- 
physical for  the  common  mind.  Councils  were  only 
occasional  diets,  or  general  conventions,  not  a  standing 
representative  Senate  of  Christendom.  There  was  a 
simplicity  and  distinctness  in  the  conception  of  one 
visible  Head  to  one  visible  body,  such  as  forcibly 
arrests  and  fully  satisfies  the  less  inquiring  mind, 
which  still  seeks  something  firm  and  stable  whereon 
to  repose  its  feith.  Cyprian,  in  whom  the  unity  of 
the  Church  had  taken  ite  severest  form,  though  prac- 
tically he  refused  to  submit  the  independence  of  the 
Afiicau  churches  to  the  dictation  of  Rome,  did  fiir 
more  to  advance  her  power  by  the  primacy  which 
he  assigned  to  St.  Peter,  tlian  he  impaired  it  by  his 
steady  and  disdainftil  repudiation  of  her  authority, 
whenever  it  was  ht-ought  to  the  test  of  submission.^ 

1  Qui  qaOiedrani  Puli'i,  super  qiicm  fimdjita  est  Ecclesia,  deserit.  in  pr,- 
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In  the  West,  throughout  Latin  Christendom,  the 
Roman  See,  in  antiquity,  in  dignity,  iu  the  more 
regular  succession  of  its  prelates,  stood  alone  and 
unapproachable.  In  the  great  Eastern  bishoprics  the 
holy  lineage  had  been  already  broken  and  conftised 
by  the  claims  of  rival  prelates,  by  the  usurpation  of 
bishops,  accounted  heretical,  at  the  present  period 
Arians  or  Macedonians  or  Apollinarians,  later  Nes- 
torians  or  Monophysites.  Jerusalem  had  never  ad- 
vanced that  claim  to  which  it  might  seem  entitled  by 
its  higher  antiqiiity.  Jerusalem  was  not  universally 
acknowledged  as  an  Apostolic  See ;  at  all  events  it  was 
the  capital  of  Judaism  rather  than  of  Christianity; 
and  the  succession,  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war, 
and  diuing  the  period  of  desolation  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  bad  been  mterrupted  at  least  in  its  local 
descent.  At  one  period  Jerusalem  was  subordinate 
to  the  Palestiuian  Cffisarea.  Antioch  had  been  per- 
petually contested ;  its  episcopal  line  had  been  vitiated, 
its  throne  contaminated  by  the  actual  succession  of 
several  Arian  prelates.^  In  Alexandria  the  Arian 
prelates  had  been  considered  lawless  usurpers:  the 
orthodox  Chm:eh  liad  never  voluntarily  submitted  to 
their  juiTsdiction ;  and  Alexandria  bad  been  hallowed 
as  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  great  Athanasius,  But 
Athanasius  himself,  when  driven  from   his   see,  had 

deei&se  esse  confdit?  Tliiswiia  a  plain  and  lulelligible  doctrine.  Episco- 
patuB  unus  es6,  ciyne  a  BingultB  in  solidnm  pal's  CeneCur — was  a  conception 
fnr  mote  vague  and  attstract,  and  therelitre  far  less  popular.  Do  TJniL 
E«el.    See  for  the  dispnte  wifli  ateplien,  Bishop  of  Rome,  ch.  i. 

'  The  olivious  dlffi.culty  of  the  Primacy  of  Andoch  as  the  first  S«e  of  St. 
Peter,  irtiich,  it  might  eeem,  had  been,  if  not  objected,  at  least  suggested, 
waa  thuB  met  by  Innocent  I,  Quie  urbis  Romte  aedi  non  tederet,  nisi  qnod 
ipsa  in  trnj^situ  meruit,  ista  snsceptum  apud  ae,  consummatumqu«  gaudet. 
—Innocent.  Epis.  six.  ad  Alasand. 
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fouiid  a  hospitable  reception  at  Rome,  and  constant 
support  from  the  Roman  Bishops.  His  presence  had 
reflected  a  glory  npon  that  see,  which,  but  for  one 
brief  period  of  compulsory  apostacy,  had  remained 
rigidly  attached  to  the  ortliodox  Tiinitarian  opinions. 
Constantinople  was  but  a  new  city,  and  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  venerable  or  apostolic  origin.  It  had  at- 
tained, indeed,  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarchate,  but 
only  by  the  decree  of  a  recent  council ;  in  other 
respects  it  owed  all  its  eminence  to  bemg  the  prelacy 
of  new  Rome,  of  the  seat  of  empire.  Tlie  feuds 
and  contests  between  the  rival  patriarchates  of  the 
East  were  constantly  promoting  the  steady  progress 
of  Rome  towards  supremacy.  Throughout  the  fierce 
rivalry  between  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  the 
hostilities  which  had  even  now  begun  between  Theo- 
philus  and  Chrysostom,  and  which  were  continued 
with  implacable  violence  between  Cyril  and  Nesto- 
rius,  Flavianus  and  Dioscoms,  the  alliance  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  too  important  not  to  be  piii> 
chased  at  any  sacrifice  ;  and  if  the  independence  of 
tlie  Eastern  churches  was  compromised,  if  not  by  an 
appeal  to  Rome,  at  least  by  the  ready  admission  of 
her  interference,  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  parties 
were  too  much  occupied  by  their  immediate  objects, 
and  blinded  by  factious  passions,  to  discern  or  to 
regard  the  consequences  of  these  silent  aggressions. 
From  the  personal  or  political  objects  of  these  feuds 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  might  stand  aloof;  in  the  relig- 
ious questions  he  might  mingle  in  undisturbed  dignity, 
or  might  offer  himself  as  mediator,  just  as  he  might 
choose  the  occasion,  and  almost  on  his  own  terms. 
At  the  same  time,  not  merely  on  the  great  siibject 
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of  the  Trinity,  had  Rome  repudiated  the  more  ob- 
noxious heresy,  even  on  less  vital  questions,  the  Latin 
capital  happy  in  the  exemption  from  controversial 
tishops  had  rarely  swerved  from  the  canon  of  severe 
orthodoxy ;  and  if  any  one  of  her  bishops  had  been 
forced  or  perplexed  into  a  rash  or  erroneous  decision,  as 
Liberins,  during  his  short  concession  to  semi-Arian- 
ism ;  or,  as  we  shall  see  before  long,  Zosimus  to  Pela^ 
gianism ;  and  a  siill  later  pope,  who  was  bewildered 
into  Monophytism ;  their  errors  were  effiiced  by  a 
speedy,  full,  and  glorious  recantation. 

Thus  the  East,  agitated  by  fiirious  conflicts  con- 
TheBiaE  ceming  the  highest  doctrines  of  Christian- 
amits  Kome.  jj.y^  Concerning  the  preeminence  of  the  rival 
sees  for  dominant  influence  with  the  Emperor,  was 
still  throwing  itself,  as  each  faction  was  oppressed  by 
its  rival,  at  the  feet  of  remote  and  more  impartial 
Rome.  In  the  West,  at  the  same  time,  the  disputes 
which  were  constantly  arising  about  points  of  disci- 
pline, the  succession  of  bishops,  the  boundaries  of 
conflicting  juiisdictions,  still  demanded  and  were  glad 
to  have  recourse  to  a  foreign  arbitrator ;  and  who  so 
fltting  an  arbiter  as  the  Bishop  of  that  city,  which, 
in  theoiy  at  least,  was  still  the  centre  of  civil  govern- 
ment, tlie  seat  of  Csesar's  tribunal,  to  whom  the  Roman 
world  had  acquired  a  settled  and  inveterate  habit  of 
appeal  ?  Rome  the  mother  of  civil,  might  likewise 
give  birth  to  canonical  jurisprudence.^ 

For  the  great  talisnmn  of  the  Papal  influence  was 

1  Until  the  Eoraan  Curia  beeamB  inordinafe  in  its  esactions,  and  so 
utterly  venal  as  it  is  universally  represented  in  later  centui'iea,  this 
arbiD'afion,  -when  so  mnoii  was  yet  unsettled,  while  the  new  society  was 
yet  in  the  process  of  ibrmatioii,  mnst  have  tended  tn  peace  and  so  to  the 
stiengtb  of  Cbtistjunit^. 
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Uie  yet  majestic  name  of  Rome.  The  bishops  j,^^  ^^ 
gave  laws  to  the  city,  which  had  so  long  """i*- 
given,  and  still  to  so  great  an  extent,  gave  laws  to 
the  world.  In  the  sentiment  of  mankind,  at  least  in 
the  West,  Rome  had  never  heen  dethroned  from  her 
snpremacy.  There  were  stiU  Roman  armies,  Roman 
laws,  Roman  mimicipalities,  Roman  literature,  in  name 
at  least  a  Roman  Empii'e.^  Constantinople  boasted 
rather  tlian  disdiuned  the  appellation  of  New  Rome. 
Bnt  while  the  Bishops  of  Rome  retained  much  of  the 
awe  and  reverence  which  adbered  to  the  name,  they 
stood  aloof  from  all  which  desecrated  and  degraded 
it.  It  was  the  idolatrous  and  pagan  Rome  which  fell 
before  the  barbarians,  or  rather  was  visited  for  its  vices 
and  crimes,  its  persecutions,  and  its  still  obstinate  in- 
fidelity, by  those  terrible  instruments  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  As  otu"  histoiy  will  show,  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  heathen  Rhadagaisus,  and  the  tutelary, 
though  partial,  protection  which  Christianity  spi-ead 
over  the  cily  during  the  capture  by  Alaric  (to  which 
Augustine  triumphantly  appealed),  were  not  oblit^ 
erated  hj  the  unawed  and  remorseless  devastation 
of  Genseric.  The  retreat  of  Attila,  the  most  ter- 
rible of  aU  the  Northern  conquerers,  before  the  im- 
posing sanctify,  as  it  was  universally  believed,  of  Pope 
Leo,  blended  ^ain  in  indissoluble  alliance  the  sacred 
security  of  Rome  with  the  authority  of  her  bishop. 

'  See  in  AuEOniuB  tJiB  uarious  ordo  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire.  —  1. 

Prima  nrbas  inter,  dirtni  domua,  aiirea  Roma 3.  Constantiiiopls,  before 

wliom  bowa  3.  Carfhaga  — 4.  Anfioch— 5.  AlesaDdria— 6.  Tteves— 7. 
Milan  —  8.  Capua — 9.  Aquileia— 10.  Aries— 11.  Merida — 12.  Athens  — 
13. 14.  Caiania,  Syraouae— 15.  Toulouse— 16.  Narbonne— IT.  Bordeaux. 
The  poet  is  a  Gaul,  a  natiTe  of  Bordeaux.    Kavenna  eepms  to  have  &Ueii 
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Leo  himself,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  exalts  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  into  the  llomttlus  and  Remus  of  the  new 
universal  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  (the  commencement  of  the 
Aoceseion  of  ^^^  century),  when  the  Imperial  power  was 
iBiiMeat.  declining  towai'ds  extinction  in  the  hands 
of  the  feeble  Honorius,  and  the  Roman  arms  were 
for  the  last  time  triumphant,  under  Stilicho,  over  the 
Northern  barbarians,  that  a  prelate  was  placed  on  the 
episcopal  throne  of  Rome,  of  a  bolder  and  more  impe- 
rious nature,  of  unimpeachable  holiness,  who  held  the 
pontifical  power  for  a  longer  period  than  usual  in  the 
rapid  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Ambrose 
was  now  dead,  and  there  was  no  Western  prelate, 
at  least  in  Europe,  whose  feme  and  abilities  could 
obscure  that  preeminence,  which  rank  and  position, 
and  in  his  case,  commanding  character,  bestowed  on 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Innocent,  hke  most  of  the  greats 
er  Popes,  was  by  birth,  if  not  a  Roman,  of  the  Roman 
A.B.Me.  ,  territory.  He  was  bom  at  Albano.^  The 
patriotism  of  a  Roman  might  mingle  with  his  holier 
aspirations  for  the  spiritual  gi-eatiiess  of  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world.  Upon  the  mmd  of  Innocent 
appears  first  distinctly  to  have  dawned  the  vast  con- 
ception of  Rome's  universal  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
dim  as  yet  and  shadowy,  yet  full  and  comprehensive 
in  its  outline. 

Up  to  the  accession  of  Innocent,  the  steps  by  which 
tlie  See  of  Rome,  during  the  preceding  century,  had 
advanced  towards  the  legal  recognition  of  a  suprem- 

i  There  is  an  BspreBBion  in  one  of  St.  Jerome's  lett«ra,  which,  taksn  lit- 
erally, asserts  Innocent  to  have  been  tlie  son  of  hia  pvadBcasaor  Anastaains. 
aupradicS  yiri  suocaaaoc  itfiSus  aat.    Is  it  to  be 
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aey;  were  few  but  not  unimportant;  the  first  had 
been  made  by  the  Coancil  of  Sardica,  the  renown  of 
whose  resolute  orthodoxy  gave  it  peculiar  weight  in 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  where  the  Athauasian  Trim- 
tarianism  maintained  its  ascendency.  It  is  not  dilBcult 
to  trace  the  motives  which  influenced  the  Bishops  at 
Sardica.  Great  principles  are  often  established  by 
measures  which  grow  out  of  temporary  interests.  The 
Western  ortliodox  Bishops  at  Sardica  Lai-dly  escaped 
being  out-numbered  by  their  heretical  adyei-saries ; 
there  were  ninety-four  on  one  side,  seventy-six  on 
the  otlier.  Had  not  the  turbulent,  but  irresolute, 
minority  withdrawn  to  Philippopolis,  and  there  set  up 
a  rival  synod,  the  issue  might  have  been  almost  double 
fill ;  at  all  events,  where  parties  were  so  evenly  bal- 
anced, intrigue,  accident,  activity  on  one  part,  supine- 
ness  on  the  other,  or  the  fiivor  of  the  Emperor,  ^^^^^  ^7 
might  summon  an  assembly,  in  which  the  pre-  ■"™'^  ^* 
ponderance  would  be  in  fevor  of  Arianism  (it  was  so 
a  few  years  after  at  Rimini) ;  and  thus  might  heresy 
gain  the  sanction  of  a  Council  of  Christendom.  But 
Eome  liad,  up  to  this  time,  before  the  fail  of  Liberius, 
so  firmly,  so  repeatedly,  so  solemnly,  embraced  the 
cause  of  Athanasius,  that  it  might  seem  to  be  irrevo- 
cably committed  to  orthodoxy ;  an  appeal  to  Rome, 
therefore,  would  always  ^ve  an  opportunity  to  an 
orthodox  minority,  to  annul  or  to  suspend  the  decrees 
of  an  heretical  Church.  In  all  causes,  therefore,  of 
bishops  (and  not  merely  were  the  bishops  in  general 
the  cliief  members  of  Councils,  but  the  first  proceed- 
ing of  all  the  Councils,  at  this  period,  was  to  depose 
the  prelates  of  the  opposite  party)  an  appeal  to  Rome 
would  both  secure  a  second  hearing,  by  more  favorable 
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judges,  of  the  subject  under  controversy,  and  might 
maintain,  notwithstanding  adverse  decrees,  all  the  or- 
thodox bishops  upon  their  thrones.  The  Conncil  of 
Sardica,  therefore,  in  its  canons,  established  the  law, 
that  on  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  might 
decide  whether  the  judgment  was  to  be  reconsidered, 
and  appoint  judges  for  the  second  hearing  of  the  cause ; 
he  might  even,  if  he  thought  fit,  take  the  initiative ; 
and  delegate  an  ecclesiastic  "  from  his  side,"  to  institute 
a  commission  of  inquiry.' 

The  right  of  appeal  to  Rome,  thus  established  by 
ecclesiastical,  was  confirmed  by  Imperial  authority  dur- 
A.D.  421.  ing  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  Up  to  that 
entfnian.  time  the  Emperois,  if  they  did  not  possess  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  exercised  neverthele^ 
by  virtue  of  their  supreme  and  indefeasible  authority, 
and  by  the  irresistible,  and,  as  yet  rarely  contested, 
tenure  of  power,  the  right  of  s\immary  decision  in 
reli^ous  as  in  civil  causes.  A  feeble  empei'or  would 
willingly  devolve  on  a  more  le^timate  court  these 
troublesome  and  perplexing  alfeirs.  To  a  monarch, 
another  spiritual  Monarch  would  appear  at  once  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  efficient  delegate  to  reHeve 
him  from  these  burdens ;  he  would  feel  no  jealousy 
of  such  useftil  and  unconflicting  autocracy ;  and  the 
Western  Emperor  would  of  course  invest  in  this  part 
of  the  Imperial  prerogative  the  Bishop  of  the  Imperial 
City. 

Now  too  the  temporal  power,  the  Empire,  was  sint- 
ing  rapidly  into  the  decrepitude  of  age,  the  Papacy 
et  det  judices; 
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rising  in  the  first  vigor  of  its  joutliftil  ambition, 
Honorius  was  cowering  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna 
from  the  perils  which  were  convulsing  the  empire  on 
aU  sides,  while  the  provinces  were  withdrawing  their 
doubtfiil  allegiance,  or  in  danger  of  being  dissevered 
from  the  Roman  dominion.  Innocent  was  on  the 
episcopal  throne  of  Rome,  asserting  his  almost  des- 
potic spiritual  control  over  those  very  provinces. 

Innocent,  in  his  assertion  of  supremacy,  might  seem 
to  disdain  the  authority  of  Council  or  Emperor.  He 
declai'es,  in  one  of  his  earliest  epistles,  that  all  the 
churches  of  the  West,  not  of  Italy  alone,  but  of 
Giaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  having  been  planted  by  St, 
Peter  and  his  successors,  owe  fiHal  obedience  to  the 
parent  See,  are  bound  to  follow  her  example  in  all 
points  of  discipline,  and  to  maintain  a  rigid  uniformity 
with  all  her  usages.^  To  the  minutest  point  Rome 
will  again  be  the  legislator  of  the  world ;  and  it  is 
singular  to  behold  a  representative,  as  it  were,  of  each 
of  these  provinces  bringing  the  first  fi-uits  of  that  def- 
erence, which  was  construed  into  unlimited  allegiance, 
to  the  feet  of  the  majestic  Pontiff.  The  Bishop  of 
Rouen  requests  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  rules 
.  discipline   observed  within  his  See.^ 


1  Cmn  sit  inanifeBtum  in  omneni  Italian),  Galliaa,  Hiapanias,  Afticani 
atque  Siciliam  insvilasque  intervenieuteB  nullum  instjtuisse  eccleaiaa  nisi 
Boa  quo3  renerabilia  Apoafolua  Petriis  ^usque  Buocessores  oonBtituerint 
saoerdotea.    Epist.  ad  Decent.  Episcop.  Engubin. 

Jaffa  dates  Una  Epist.  418.  March  19.     Labbe,  ii.  p.  1249. 

3  In  the  third  rule,  which  givaa  the  provincial  ejnoda  of  bishops  snprtinie 
authority  in  Uieir  own  provinca,  tho  words  "  Bine  prajudicio  tamen  Eo- 
manw  ecclaais,  ciii  in  omnibus  oausis  debet  rererentia  onalodiri,"  are  ra- 
jsctad  as  a  lata  intarpolation.     Epist.  ad  Vietrieium.   Labbe,  ii,  p.  1349. 

Dilectio  toa  inalitutum  seenta  pnidantiiini,  ad  eedem  apoatolieam  referre 
maluit,  qnid  do  rebus  dubiia  custodiii  d«ba'et,  potiua  quam  usurpatione 
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Innocent  approves  the  zeal  of  the  Gaulish  Bishop 
for  uniformity,  so  contrary  to  the  lawless  spirit  of 
innovation,  which  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  and  sends  him  a  book  containing  certain 
regulations  of  peeuHar  severity,  especially  as  to  the 
40*.  Feb.  16-  celihacy  of  the  clergy.  Exuperius,  Bishop 
of  Toulouse,  is  commended  in  a  stQl  more  lofty  and 
protecting  tone  of  condescension  for  his  wise  recourse 
to  tlie  See  of  Rome,  rather  than  the  usurpation  of 
undue  authority.  To  the  Spanish  Synod  of  Toledo, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  speaks  something  in  the  character 
of  an  appellant  judge.  The  province  of  Illyricum, 
including  Macedonia  and  Greece,  on  the  original  divis- 
«&.  seb.  ion,  had  been  adjudged  to  the  Western  Em- 
pire. The  Bishop  of  Rome  exercised  a  certain  juris- 
diction, granted  or  recognized  by  the  Comicil  of  Sar- 
dica,  as  the  Meti'opohtan  of  the  West.  Damasus 
had  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  as  a  kind 
of  legate  or  representative  of  his  authority.  Innocent, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  Macedonia,  expresses 
a  haughty  astonbhment  that  his  decisions  are  not 
admitted  without  examination,  and  gravely  insinuates 
that  some  wrong  may  be  intended  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Apostolical  See.^  More  doubtful  was  the  allegiance 
iji.  414,  of  Africa.  At  the  commencement  of  Inno- 
cent's pontificate,  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  was 

priesumpta,  quie  Bibi  Tideientur,  de  singulis  obtinerfl.  Ad  Exup.  Epise. 
Tol.  I,abbe,  ii,  p.  1264. 

1  In  qnibus  (epistolia)  mnlta  posita  pervidi  qna;  Btaporem  mentibna  nos- 
tris  indncerent,  faoeraDtqne  Qoa  non  modicum  dubifare  utrum  aliter  putare- 
muB  an  ita  esse  posita,  quemadniDduni  peisonabant.  Qn»  cum  Biepius 
repeti  feussem,  adi^rti,  eedi  apostolicai  ad  qaam  lelatio,  quasi  ad  caput 
BcciesiaiTun  mi'sa  rase  debebat,  aliquam  fleri  injnriam,  cujus  adhue  in 
ambi{,unm  sententia  duoetetnr.  Epiat.  ssii,  ad  Episc,  Macedon.  Labbe,  ii. 
12T2 
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solicited  for  the  suppression  of  the  obstinate  Donatists. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  a  correspondence  took 
place  concerning  Pelagius  and  his  doctrines.  The 
African  Churches,  even  Augustine  himself,  did  not 
disguise  their  apprehension,  that  Innocent  might  be 
betrayed  into  an  approbation  of  those  tenets ;  they 
desired  to  strengthen  their  own  stem  and  peremp- 
tory decrees  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  The  language  of  Innocent  was  in 'b- in- 
Ilia  wonted  imperious  style ;  the  African  Churches 
seem  to  have  treated  his  pretensions  to  superiority 
with  silent  disregard. 

In  the  East,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  even 
Antioch,  were   driven  by   their  own  bitter  innoeeat  ana 
feuds  and  hostihties,  to  court  the^  alliance  of  curjsoatom. 
Rome ;  it  could  hardly  be  without  some  com-  ^.k.  m. 
promise  of  independence. 

In  espousing  the  cause  of  Chrysostom  against  his 
rival  TheophOus  of  Alexandria,  Innocent  toot  that 
side  which  was  supported  by  the  better  and  wiser,  as 
well  as  by  the  popular  voice  of  Christendom.  He  was 
the  fearless  advocate  of  persecuted  hoUness,  of  elo- 
quence, of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  against  the  aggressions 
of  a  violent  foreign  prelate,  who  was  interfering  in  an 
independent  diocese,  and  against  the  intrigues  of  a 
court  notoriously  governed  by  female  influence.  The 
slight  asperities  of  Chrysostom's  character,  the  monas- 
tic austerities  which  seemed  to  some  ill  suited  to  the 
magnificence  of  so  great  a  prelate,  the  aggressions  on 
the  privileges  of  some  churches  not  strictly  under  his 
jurisdiction,  but  which  were  notorionsly  ventured  for 
the  promotion  of  Christian  holine^  by  the  suppression 
1  other   worse  vices;  these  less  obvious 
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causes  of  Chrjsostom's  unpopularity  hai'dly  timspncd 
beyond  tlie  limits  of  his  diocese,  were  lost  in  the  daz- 
zling splendor  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  oi  toigot- 
ten  among  his  cruel  wrongs.^  Chrysostom  appealed 
before  the  more  distant  Christian  world  as  the  greatest 
orator  who  had  ever  ascended  the  pulpit  of  the  church. 
His  name,  tlie  Golden  Mouth,  expressed  the  universal 
admiration  of  his  powers. 

After  having  held  Aniioch  under  the  spell  of  his 
oratory  for  many  years,  he  had  been  called  to  the 
episcopal  throne  of  the  Eastern  Meti'opoEs  by  general 
acclamation.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  fond  attach- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
manifest  interposition,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  heaven, 
which  on  his  hanishment  had  shaken  tlie  guilty  city 
with  an  earthquake  and  compelled  his  triumphant  re- 
call, he  was  again  driven  from  his  see,  degraded  hy  the 
precipitate  decree  of  an  illegal  and  partial  council,  and 
exposed  to  the  most  merciless  persecution.  The  one 
crime,  which  could  have  bhnded  into  hatred  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  Christian  world,  heterodoxy  of 
opinion,  was  not  charged  against  him  by  his  most  ma- 
licious enemies.  His  only  ostensible  delinquency  was 
the  uncompromising  rebuke  of  vice  in  high  placM,  and 
disrespect  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  which,  even  if  true 
to  the  utmost,  however  it  might  astonish  the  timidity, 
or  shock  the  servility  of  the  East,  in  the  West,  to 
which  the  dominion  of  Arcadius  and  Eudosia  did  not 
extend,  would  he  deemed  only  a  bold  and  salutary 
assertion  of  episcopal  dignity  and  Christian  courage. 
The  letter  addressed  by  Chrysostom,  according  to  the 

i  Compaie  Hist,  of  Cinistianity,  b.  iii.  o.  is. 
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copies  in  the  Gcreefe  writers,  to  the  three  great  prelates 
of  the  "West,  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  Milan,  and  Aqui- 
leia,  in  the  Roman  copies  to  Innocent  alone,^  was  writ- 
ten with  all  his  glowing  fervor  and  biilliaiit  pei> 
spicnity.  After  describing  the  scenes  of  outrage  and 
confusion  in  the  church  at  Easter,  the  violation  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  insults  inflicted  on  the  sacred  per- 
sons of  priests  and  dedicated  virgins  and  bishops,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  entreats  the  friendly  iaterpo- 
sition  of  the  Western  prelates  to  obtain  a  general  and 
legitimate  Council  empowered  to  examine  the  whole 
affair.  The  answer  of  Innocent  is  calm,  moderate, 
dignified,  perhaps  ai-tfiil.  He  expresses  his  awftil  hor- 
ror at  these  impious  scenes  of  violence,  deep  interest 
in  the  fete  of  Chrysostoni ;  he  does  not  however  pre- 
judge the  question,  he  does  not  even  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate with  Theophilus,  till  after  the  solemn  decree  of 
a  councii.  Yet  the  sympathies  of  Innocent,  as  of  all 
the  better  part  of  Christendom,  were  with  the  eloquent, 
oppressed,  and  patient  exile.  The  sentiments  as  well 
as  the  influence  of  the  Roman  prelate  were  erelong 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  by  an  Imperial  letter  in  favor 

•There  is  great  variatioii  in  different  parts  of  ihe  Roman  copy:  it  Is 
sometimes  addreflsed  to  persons  in  the  plnrai  number,  sometiines  to  an  in- 
dividual in  the  singular.  This  appeai-s  to  me  no  very  important  argument, 
though  adduced  by  the  most  candid  Protestant -writers,  e.  p.  Shifleck.  This 
try  of  dialiess  wonld  not  he  earefiJly  or  suspiciously  worded,  so  as  to  pro- 
Tide  against  any  incantions  admission  of  superiority,  of  which  Chrysostom, 
under  siu^i  circumstances,  thought  little,  even  if  any  such  claims  had  heen 
akeady  made.  Bui  the  sliongaat  proof  (if  Imnat  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy) that  Chrj'sostom  and  his  followers  addressed  themselves  to  tiie 
bishops  of  Italy,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Rome,  seems  to  me  the  very  passage 
in  the  EpisUe  of  the  Emperor  Hoiiorius,  which  is  adduced,  even  by  Pagi, 
to  prove  the  contrary.    Missi  ad  sacerdotes  nrbis  ffiternie  o^ae  IfaSa  ntrS- 

Namque  hi,  quorum  espectabati 
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of  Chrysostom,  which  no  persuasion  but  that  of  Inno- 
cent could  have  obtained  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
West.  Honorius  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
A.B.ioe,  exile  :  and  tliough,  throughout  the  whole  of 
tlie  transaction,  the  East,  with  something  of  the  irrita- 
ble consciousness  of  wrong  and  injustice,  resented  the 
interference  of  the  West,  and  treated  the  messengers 
of  the  Italian  prelates  with  studied  neglect  and  con- 
tumely, the  defenders  of  Chrysostom  were  so  clearly  on 
the  side  of  justice,  humanity,  generous  compassion  for 
the  oppressed,  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  order,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Head  at  least  of  the  Itahan 
prelates,  could  not  but  rise  in  the  general  estimation 
of  Christendom.  The  fidelity  of  Innocent  to  the 
canse  of  Chrysostom  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
the  persecuted  prelate:  he  refused  to  communicate 
with  Atticus,  his  successor,  or  the  nsurper,  according 
to  the  conflicting  parties,  of  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
unless  Atticus  would  acknowledge  Chrysostom  to  have 
been  the  rightful  bisliop  until  his  death.^  Common 
reverence  for  Chrysostom,  and  common  hostility  to 
Atticus,  brought    Innocent    into    close  alliance  with 

1  There  is  a  regular  act  of  exconimmiicadon,  in  some  of  the  Lafin 
writers  —  (it  woe  bcought  (o  light  by  BamniBs)  —  in  which  Innocent  boldly 
eiLclules  the  Empevoc  Arcudiua  from  the  communion  of  tlie  faithful.  It  is 
expreBsed  with  all  the  proud  humility,  the  unctuous  imperiousness  of  a 
later  period.  It  ia  ^ven  up,  by  all  tlie  more  Bensible  writera  of  the  Eomau 
Catholic  church,  principally  on  accoant  of  a  jlititl  blunder.  It  ineludes  the 
Dalila,  the  Empress  Endosia,  under  the  anatliema,  Eudoxia  Iiad  been 
dead  sCTera!  years.  (See  Pagi,  aab  aim.  40T.)  I  am  In  constant  perplex- 
ity ;  fearing,  on  one  hand,  to  omit  all  notice  of,  on  the  other  feeling  aome- 
thing  like  contempt  lor,  these  forgeries,  which  are  always  ao  injiu'ious  to  t^e 
cause  they  wish  to  servo.  As  an  impartial  historical  inqnirev,  I  coutinually 
risa  from  them  wiUv  my  suspicion,  even  of  better  attested  documents,  so 
much  sharpened,  that  I  have  to  straggle  vigorously  against  a  general 
akeptJcism. 
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Alexander,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  During  his  con-e- 
spondenoe  with  Alexander,  Innocent  is  dis-  a,b.  419. 
posed  to  attribute  a  subordinate  primacy  to  Antioch, 
as  the  temporary  See  of  St.  Peter,  Home  now  chose 
bo  rest  her  title  to  supremacy  on  the  succession  from 
the  great  Apostle.  Peter  could  hardly  have  passed 
through  any  see,  without  leaving  behind  him  some 
inheritance  of  peculiar  dignity;  while  Rome,  as  the 
scene  of  his  permanent  residence  and  martyrdom, 
claimed  the  undoubted  succession  to  almost  monarchi- 
cal supremacy. 

That  which  might  have  appeared  the  most  fetal 
blow  to  Roman  greatness,  as  dissolving  the  gisga  ana 
spell  of  Roman  empire,  the  capture,  the  con-  kJ™ E^°' 
flagration,  the  plunder,  the  depopulation  of  ^^'"" 
Home  by  the  barbarian  Goths,  tended  directly  to 
establish  and  strengthen  tlie  spiritual  supremacy  of 
Rome.  It  was  pagan  Rome,  tlie  Babylon  of  sensual- 
ity, pride,  and  idolatry  which  fell  before  the  triumphant 
Alarie;  the  Goths  were  the  instruments  of  divine 
vengeance  against  paganism,  which  lingered  in  this  its 
last  stronghold.  Christianity  hastened  to  disclaim  all 
interest,  all  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  the  "  harlot  that 
sat  on  the  seven  hills,"  Paganism  might  seem  rashly 
to  accept  this  desperate  issue,  girding  itself  for  one 
final  effort,  and  proclaiming,  that  as  Rome  had  brought 
ruin  on  her  own  head  by  abandoning  her  gods,  so  her 
gods  had  forever  abandoned  the  unfiiithful  capital. 
The  eternal  city  was  manifestly  approaching  one  of 
the  epochs  in  her  eternity.  Three  times  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  fifth  century  and  of  the  pontif- 
icate of  Innocent,  the  first  time  under  Alarie,  the 
second    under    Rhadagaisus,   the  third    again   under 
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Alaric,  tlie  barbarians  crossed  the  Alps  with  over- 
whelming forces.  Twice  the  valor  and  military  abil- 
ities of  one  man,  Stilicho,  diverted  the  stonn  from 
*»ki«i3.  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  his  first  exi^edition 
PoUeotia.  Alaric,  after  his  defeat  at  Pollentia,'  endeav- 
ored to  throw  liimself  upon  the  capital.  He  was  re- 
called by  the  skiliid  movements  of  Stilicho,  to  suffer 
a  final  discomfiture  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  The 
poet  commemorates  the  victories  of  Stilicho,  the  tri- 
umph of  Honorius  in  Rome  for  these  victories.  In 
the  splendid  verses  on  the  ovation  of  Honorius,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Pope  Innocent  finds  no  place.  Clau- 
dian  maintains  his  invariable  and  total  silence  as  to  the 
existence  of  Christianity.  From  his  royal  mansion  on 
the  Palatine  Honorius  looks  down  on  no  more  glorious 
sight  than  the  temples  of  his  ancestore,  which  crowd 
the  Forum  in  their  yet  inviolable  majesty ;  the  eye  is 
dazzled  and  confounded  with  the  blaze  of  their  bronzed 
columns  and  their  I'oofe  of  gold ;  and  with  their  statues 
which  studded  the  skies  :  tliey  are  the  household  gods 
of  the  emperor.  That  the  emperor  worshipped  other 
gods,  or  was  ruled  by  other  priests,  appears  from  no 
one  word.^  The  Jove  of  the  Capitol  might  seem  still 
the  tutelar  god  of  Rome.  Claudian  had  wound  up 
his  poem  on  the  Gothic  war,  in  which  he  equals  the 
1  GibTjon,  c.  X.XS., 

Oin^tuF  eiDcbiis.    JiitU  infcB  Ucta  Tonaatis 
Oeroora  TarpaiS  pendentes  rupe  Oignntos, 
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victoiy  of  PoUentia  with  that  of  Marius  over  the 
Cimbrians ;  he  ends  with  that  solemn  admonition, 
"  Let  the  frantic  barbarians  learn  hence  respect  for 
Rome." 

But  three  years  after,  the  terrible  RhadagaisHS,  at 
the  head  of  an  enormous  force  of  mingled  barbarians, 
swept  over  the  whole  North  of  Italy,  and  encamped 
before  the  walls  of  Florence.  Rhadagaisus  was  a 
pagan ;  he  sacriiiced  daily  to  some  deity,  whom  the 
Latin  writers  call  by  the  name  of  Jove.  The  party 
at  Rome,  attached  to  their  ancient  worship,  are  accrued 
of  having  contemplated  with  more  than  secret  joy  the 
approach  of,  it  might  seem,  the  irresistible  barbarian. 
They  did  this,  notwithstanding  his  terrible  threats 
that  he  would  sacrifice  the  senate  of  Rome  on  the 
altars  of  the  gods  which  delight  in  human  blood, 
The  common  enmity  to  Christianity,  according  to  St. 
Augustine,  quenched  the  love  of  itheir  country,  their 
proud  attachment  to  Rome.  But  God  himself,  by 
the  unexpected  discomfiture  of  Rhadagaisus,  a.b.  405. 
crushed  their  guilty  hopes,  and  rescued  Rome  fi:om 
the  public  restoration  of  paganism. 

The  consummate  generalship  of  Stilicho,^  by  which 
he  gradually  enclosed  the  vast  forces  of  Rhadagaisus 
among  the  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence, 
himself  on  the  ridge  of  Fassul^e,  fill  tbey  died  off  by 
famine  and  disease,  was  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
his  age.  Christianity  took  to  itself  the  whole  glory 
of  Stilicho,  the  relief  of  Florence,  the  dispersion  and 
reduction  to  captivity  of  the  barbaric  forces,  and  the 
death  of  Rhadagaisus,  who  was  ordered  to  summary 
execution,  A  vision  of  St.  Ambrose  had  predicted 
1  Gibbon,  1(10.  ciE.,  will  tlmiisb  ibe  autiiorities. 
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the  relief  of  Florence,  and  nothing  less  than  the  imme- 
diate succor  of  God,  or  of  his  Apostles,  coidd  account 
for  the  unexpected  victory :  and  this  sti'ong  rehgious 
feeling  no  doubt  mingled  with  the  common  infetuation 
which  seized  all  parties.  Rome,  it  was  thought,  with 
a  feeble  emperor  at  a  distance,  with  few  troops,  and 
those  mostly  barbarians,  was  safe  in  the  majesty  of  her 
name  and  the  prescriptive  awe  of  mankind.  Christ, 
or  her  tutelar  Apostles,  who  had  revealed  the  discom- 
fiture of  Ehadagaisns,  bad  protected,  and  wonld  to  the 
end  protect,-  Christian  Rome  against  all  pagan  invaders, 
baffle  the  treasonable  sympathy,  and  disperse  the  sacri- 
legious prayers,  of  those  who,  true  to  the  ancient  re- 
ligion, were  felae  to  the  real  greatness  of  Rome.  So 
often  as  heathen  forces  should  menace  the  temples, 
not  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  or  those  yet  uncleansed 
from  the  pollutions  of  their  idolatries,  but  those,  if  less 
splendid,  more  holy  fenes  protected  by  the  rehcs  of 
Apostles  and  Martyrs,  Rome  would  witness,  as  she 
had  already  witnessed,  the  triumph  of  her  Christian 
emperor,  the  consecration  of  the  spoils  of  the  defeated 
barbarians  on  the  altars  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  of 
Christ.1 

The  sacrifice  of  Stilicho^  to  the  dark  intrigues  of 
Diagmce  the  couifc  of  Ravenna  was  the  last  fatal  sign 
of  sMiii;ho.  of  this  pride  and  security.  Both  Cbi-istian 
and  pagan  writers  combine  to  load  the  memory  of 
Stilicho  with  charges  manifestly  intended  to  exculpate 
the  court  of  Honorius  from  the  guilt  and  folly  of  his 

■  Paulinua  in  vit.  Ambrosii,  o.  60,  Augustin.  do  Civ.  Dei,  v.  23.   Otoaius, 

married  in  aiiceesaion  Maria  and  Thcnnantia,  tlia  dniightors  of  Stilicho. 
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(lisgracc,  and  hia  snrrender  by  a  Cliristiaii  bishop  after 
he  had  sought,  himself  a  Christian,  sanctuary  at  the 
altar  of  the  church  of  Ravenna,  and  his  perfidious 
execution.  The  Christians  accuse  him  of  a  design  to 
depose  the  emperor,  who  was  both  his  brotlier-iii-law 
and  his  son-in-law,  and  fo  elevate  his  own  heir  Euche- 
rius  to  the  Imperial  throne.  Eucherins,  it  is  assei-ted, 
but  with  no  proof,  and  with  all  probability  against  it, 
was  a  pagan ;  the  public  restoi'ation  of  paganism,  as 
the  religion  of  the  Empire,  was  to  be  the  first  act  of 
the  new  dynasty.^  The  ungratefiil  pagans  seem  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  magnificent  scheme  in  thedr 
fevor ;  they  too  brand  Stihcho  with  the  name  of  traitor, 
and  ascribe  to  his  perfidious  dealings  with  Alaric  the 
final  ruin  of  Bome.^  They  hated  him  as  the  enemy, 
the  despoiler  of  their  religion ;  as  having  robbed  the 
temples  of  their  treasures,  burned  the  Sibylline  books, 
stripped  fix>m  the  doors  of  the  Capitol  the  plates  of 
gold.  StJlicho  knew  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  Rome ;  that  may  have  been  but  wise  and 
necessary  poHey,  in  order,  by  timely  concession  and 
tribute  under  the  honorable  name  of  boon  or  largess, 
to  keep  the  formidable  barbarian  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  which  may  have  seemed  treasonable  degrada^- 
tion  to  the  haughly  court,  blind  to  its  own  impotence,' 


"Qqd  niB^a  <et  l^luns  dirl  Stillehimia  iniqaum, 
Pmditor  atcanl  qui  tail  tmperit. 

GintleUs  anuuiiis  mleonlt  luiit  tuior. 
Darnqne  timet,  finlcquid  ae  ftcerat  ftrtte  l^meii, 
ImmiBit  Latiffl  tarbiira  lelancri." 

KkiU.  Tim.  a.  41. 
2  Compait  Gibbnii,  fi.  xsx. 
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The  death  of  Stilieho  was  the  signal  for  the  reap- 
Aiaric's  pearance  of  Alaric  agam  m  arms  in  the 
Invasion.  Centre  of  Italy.  His  pretext  for  this  second 
invasioii  was  the  violation  of  the  treaties  entered  into 
by  Stilieho.  At  all  events,  the  unanswerable  testi- 
mony to  the  abih'ties  of  Stilieho,  if  not  to  his  fidelity, 
is  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  immediate,  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  disgrace  and  execution.  No  sooner 
was  SlilJcho  dead,  than  Some  lay  open  to  the  barba- 
rian conqueror.  Unopposed,  almost  without  a  skir- 
mish, laughing  to  scorn  the  slow  and  inefficient  prepa- 
rations of  the  emperor  and  of  Olympius  who  ruled  the 
emperor,  and  who  had  misgnided  liim  to  the  ruin  of 
Stilieho,  Alaric  advanced  from  the  Alps  to  the  walls 
of  Rome.  The  first  act  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
senate  of  Rome  was  the  judicial  murder  of  Serena,  the 
widow  of  Stilieho.  She  was  accused  of  a  design  to  be- 
tray the  city  to  the  Goth.  Both  parties  seem  to  have 
consented  to  this  deed.  The  heathens  remembered 
that  when  Theodosius  the  Great  had  struck  the  deadly 
blow  agsunst  the  rites  and  the  temples  of  paganism,  by 
prohibiting  all  public  expenditure  on  heathen  ceremo- 
i.D.403.  nies,  Serena  had  stripped  a  costly  necklace 
from  the  statue  of  Rhea,  the  most  ancient  and  venera- 
ble of  Rome's  goddesses,  and  herself  ostentatiously 
wore  the  precious  spoil ;  that  neck  was  now  given  up 
to  strangulation,  a  righteous  and  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  her  impiety.  The  historian  seems  to  inti- 
mate ^  that  the  Romans  were  surprised  that  the  death 
of  Serena  produced  no  effect  on  the  remorseless  Goth. 
3i.B,ofBo™.Tlie  siege  of  Rome  was  formed;  the  vast 
i.D.HB.       population,  accustomed  to  live,  the  wealthy 
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in  luxury  perhaps  to  no  great  extent  moderated  by 
Christianity,  the  poor  by  gratuitous  distributions  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  or  of  the  rich,  to  which 
Christian  charity  had  now  come  in  aid,^  wei-e  suddenly 
reduced  to  the  worst  estremities  of  famine.  The 
public  distributions  were  diminished  to  one  half,  to  one 
third.  The  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  which  there  wanted 
space  to  bury,  produced  a  pestilence.  In  vaiu  the 
Senate  endeavored  to  negotiate  an  honorable  capitula- 
tion, Alaric  scorned  alike  their  money,  their  despair, 
their  pride.  When  they  spoke  of  their  immense  pop- 
ulation, he  burst  out  into  laughter,  —  "  The  thicker 
the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mown."  On  his  demand  of 
an  exorbitant  ransom,  the  Senate  humbly  inquired, 
"  What,  then,  do  you  leave  us  ? "  "  Your  Kves ! " 
replied  the  insulting  Gotii. 

Dui-ing  this  first  siege  Innocent  was  in  Eome.  The 
strange  stoiy  of  the  desperate  proposition  to  deliver 
the  city  by  the  magical  arts  of  certain  Eti'us-  Et^acm 
can  diviners,  who  had  power,  it  was  sup-  ^'""'^■ 
posed,  to  call  down  and  direct  the  lightnings  of  heaven, 
appears,  in  different  forms,  in  the  pagan  and  Christian 
historians.^  Innocent  himself  is  said,  by  the  heathen 
Zosimus,  to  have  assented  to  the  idolati-ous  ceremony. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  possible  that  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  Prelate  may  have  been  so  entirely  unhinged 
by  the  terrors  of  the  siege  and  the  dreadful  sufferings 
of  the  people,  that  he  may  have  yielded  to  any  hope, 
however  wild,  of  averting  the  ruin.     It  is  possible, 

1  Lrefa,  the  wife  of  Gratiiui,  and  her  mother,  were  diatjngniehed  hy  their 
abnndant  cliaiitiea,  which  at  least  miUgafed  the  sn^rings  of  multitndes. 

2  Compare  Hiet.  of  Chrietiam^,  iii.  181.    Zorimus,  v.  41.    Soaomen, 
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though  less  probable,  that  he  may  have  known  or  sup- 
posed the  Etruscans  to  be  possessed  of  some  skiliiil, 
and  in  no  way  snpematural,  means  of  producing  ap- 
parent wonders,^  which  might  awe  the  ignorant  barbae 
nans,  and  of  which  the  use  might  be  justified  by  the 
dreadful  crisis ;  and  if  these  arts  were  thought  super- 
natural, it  was  not  for  him  to  expose,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  useful  delusion.  At  all  events,  to  judge 
the  conduct  of  Innocent,  we  must  throw  ourselves 
completely  back  into  the  terror  and  affliction,  the  con- 
fusion and  prosti'ation  of  that  disastroxis  time.  The 
whole  history  is  obscure  and  contradictory.  The 
Christian  writer  asserts  that  the  ceremony  did  take 
place,  but  that  the  Christians  (he  does  not  name  Inno- 
cent) stood  aloof  fi.'om  the  profene  and  ineffectual  rite. 
The  heathen  aver,  that  the  Senate,  after  grave  deliber- 
ation, refused  to  sanction  its  public  performance,  and 
that,  in' fact,  it  did  not  take  place.  The  bai'barian,  at 
cspiiniation.  length,  condescended  to  accept  a  ransom,  in 
some  proportion  to  tlie  wealth  of  iJie  city — 5000 
pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of  silver,  foiu'  thousand  siUten 
robes,  3000  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth,  3000  pomids  of 
pepper.  To  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  heathen  temples,  to  the  horror  of  that 
party,  were  despoiled;  the  time-hoiiored  statues  of 
gods  were  melted  to  make  up  the  amount  demanded 
by  the  barbarian.  The  last  fatal  sign  and  omen  of 
the  departure  of  Roman  greatness  was,  that  the  statue 
of  Fortitude,  or  Virtue,  was  thrown  into  the  common 


ISee  Enaebe  Salrcrtc,  on  the  knowledgo  possessed  by  the  ancier 
conducting  lightning.  — Seienoes  Occultas. 

'  'AXU  KOI  ^;tiitn;(Tuv  tiva  Tov  eic  ;ipuaov  xat  upyiftO'i  weTionj^wj 
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Alaric  retired  from  Rome,  liis  army  increased  by 
multitudes  of  slaves  from  the  city  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, who,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  had 
found  refiige  in  bis  camp.  The  infetnated  pride,  the 
insincerity,  the  treachery  of  the  court  of  Kavenna, 
rendered  impracticable  all  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
minister  Olympius,  the  chief  agent  in  the  assassination 
of  Stilicho,  has  found  favor,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  utterly  unworthy,  from  Christian  writers,  on 
account  of  some  letters  addressed  to  him  by  St.  Augus- 
tine. Even  his  fall  produced  no  great  change,  Hono- 
rius,  indeed,  seems  to  have  occupied  his  time  at  this 
crisis  in  framing  edicts  against  Jews  and  heretics,  and 
other  decrees,  as  if  for  a  peaceftil  and  extensive  empire. 
Under  Olympius,  he  had  promulgated  the  Imperial 
rescript,  which  deprived  the  heathen  temples  of  their 
last  revenue ;  it  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
vout soldiers.  The  statues  of  the  gods  were  ordered 
to  be  thrown  down ;  the  temples  in  the  cities  were 
seized  for  public  uses,  others  were  io  be  destroyed ;  the 
banquets  (epul^e)  prohibited.^  But  he  was  compelled 
to  repeal  a  law  which  deprived  him  of  the  services  of 
all  heattiens.  Generides,  a  valiant  and  able  pagan, 
was  permitted  to  resume  the  military  belt,  and  to  take 
the  command  of  part  of  the  Imperial  forces.  A  sec- 
ond time  Alaric  appeared  before  Rome.  He  seized 
upon  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  this  cut  off  at  once  almost 

'  This  IiiiT  is  Anted  the  ITth  of  the  ealenda  of  Decemter,  408.  Templo- 
mm  detrahantur  annonte  et  rem  annonariam  jubent,  espansis  davotiammo- 
mm  militum  profutmie,  &c  Compare  Beiignot,  il.  p.  46,  et  segq.  Co^ 
Theoaos.  svi.  10, 19. 
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all  the  supplies  of  the  city.^  Rome  opened  her  gates, 
Attoiug        and  Alaric  setup  a  pageant  emperor,  Attalus, 

BmpBCoc.  ,      ,  era        .   %^  ^, 

i.B,  409,  as  a  nval  to  the  emperoE  m  navenna.  pm 
Christians  beheld  the  elevation  of  Attalus,  a  pagan, 
who  submitted  to  Arian  baptism,  but  openly  attempted 
to  restore  the  party  of  paganism,  with  undisguised 
aversion.  Lampadius,  the  Senator,  at  the  head  of 
this  party,  was  Praetorian  Prafect,  Tertullus  Consul. 
TertuUus  boldly  declared  that  to  the  Consulate  he 
should  add  the  High  Priesthood.^  The  Pagan  histo- 
rian describes  the  universal  joy  of  Rome  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  such  just  and  noble  magisti-ates.  The  Chris- 
tians^ lookeiJ  eagerly  to  the  court  of  Ravenna.  Alaric 
was  encamped  between  the  Christian  and  pagan  cities, 
between  Ravenna  and  Rome.  The  feeble  government 
of  Attalus  had  to  encounter  an  enemy  even  more  for- 
midable than  the  Christians.  The  Count  Heraelian 
closed  the  ports  of  Africa :  a  famine  even  more  ter- 
rible than  during  the  former  siege,  and  even  that  had 
reduced  men  to  the  most  loathsome  and  abominable 
food,  afflicted  the  enfeebled  and  diminished  population. 
A  strange  and  revolting  anecdote  illustrates  at  once 
Roman  manners  and  this  dire  calamity.  The  Romans, 
though  they  had  no  bread,  had  still  their  Cii-censian 
games.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  the  ears  of 
the  Emperor  were  assailed  with  a  wild  cry — Fix  the 
tariff  for  human  flesh.*  All  these  calamities  the  Chris- 
tians ascribed  to  the  restoration  of  heathen  rites. 
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Attalua,  at  the  word  of  his  Gothic  master,  descended 
from  his  throne,  and  sank  back  to  his  former  uj^d  stsge 
insignLficance.  But  Rome,  when  Alaric  ap-  f*!*™"' 
peared  a  third  time  under  its  waUs,  prepared  to  close 
her  gates,  and  to  act  on  tlie  defensive  (the  Emperor 
Honoriua  had  received  the  scanty  succor  of  six  cohorts 
from  the  East,  and  Rome  was  in  frantic  hope  of  rescue 
from  Ravenna).  Weakness  or  treachery  baffled  this 
desperate,  if  courageons,  determination.  At  the  dead 
of  night,  the  Salarian  gate  was  opened ;  tlie  morning 
beheld  Eome  in  the  possession  of  the  conqueror ;  hut 
the  conqueror,  though  a  barbarian  and  a  heretic,  was 
a  Christian.  Over  the  Ml  of  Rome,  history  might 
seem,  in  horror,  to  have  dropped  a  veil.' 

However  tlie  iirst  appalling  intelligence  of  this  event 
shook  the  Roman  world  to  the  centre,  and  OBptmeor 
the  feai-ful  scene  of  pillage,  violation,  and  de-  f^^lio. 
struction  by  fire  and  sword,  was  imagmed  to  '^'^'  ^' 
surpass  in  its  horrors  everything  recorded  in  profane  or 
sacred  history,  yet  the  shock  passed  away ;  and  Rome 
quietly  assumed  hei*   second,   her   Christian    empire. 
When  the  first  stunning  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the  Im- 
perial City  reached  Jerome  in  his  retirement  in  Pales- 
tine, even  some  time  after,  when  he  had  held  inter- 
course with  fiigitives  fi\)m  Rome,  the  capture  represents 
itself  to  his  vivid  fency  as  one  dark  and  terrific  mass 
of  havoc  and  ruin.     It  was  accompanied  by  no  mitigate 
ing  or  relieving  circumstances ;  by  none  of  tliose  strik- 
ing incidents  of  Christian  piety  and  mercy,  which,  in 


i  Rome  may  be  aiud  tn  liave  fellen  wifliout  an  historiaa.  Her  ruin  was 
indeEd  desaibed  by  the  Greek  Zosimua,  but  his  Mxth  book  is  lost,  Otosius 
cannot  be  digoided  by  the  name — bis  vmrk  is  but  a  aununaiy  of  Augus' 
tbe's  Cify  of  God. 
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the  pages  of  Augustine  and  Orosius,  are  thrown  sicross 
the  general  gloom.  The  sudden  horror,  as  well  as  con- 
sternation, joined  with  the  gloomy  temperament  of  Je- 
rome to  deepen  the  darkness  of  the  scene.^  He  asserts 
that  the  femiue  had  already  so  thinned  the  population, 
that  few  remained  in  the  city  to  be  taten.  He  heaps 
togetlier  the  awfiil  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  other  eastern  cities,  and 
the  noble  lines  of  Virgil  on  the  sack  of  Troy,  as  but 
feebly  descriptive  of  the  night  m  which  fell  the  Moab 
of  the  West.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that,  whatever 
the  disposition  or  even  the  orders  of  Alaric,  the  capture 
of  a  city  so  wealthy,  so  luxurious,  so  populous,  by  a 
vast  and  ill-disciplined  host  of  barbarians,  at  least  at 
their  first  irruption,  could  be  more  than  a  wild  tumult 
of  ftiry,  license,  plunder,  bloodshed,  and  conflagration. 
Multitudes  of  that  host,  no  doubt,  stOl  held  their  old 
warlike  Teutonic  fiiith.  In  those  who  were  called 
Christians  the  ferocity  of  the  triumphant  soldier  was 
hardly  mitigated  by  the  softening  influences  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  forty  thousand  slaves  said  to  have  joined  the 
army  of  Alaric,  brought  their  revenge  and  their  local 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  richest  palaces,  and  of 
the  most  opulent  femilies,  which  would  fiiniisli  tlie  most 
attractive  victims  to  lust  or  to  pillage.  But  the  calam- 
ities that  involved  in  ruin  almost  the  whole  pagan  pop- 
ulation and  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  families,  which 

1  TerribJlis  de  Oeoidenta  rumor  fiffertnr  .  .  . Hteret  vox  et  singultus 

intooipmiit  verba  dictimtia.  Cupitur  urbs,  qme  totam  cepit  orbem,  imo 
fame  pari!,  anteqiuun  giadio,  at  vis  panci,  qui  caperontur,  inventi  sunt 
EjJal,  xciv.  MareelltB  Epitaph.  Tet,  in  tte  aame  Utter,  he  writea  to  Mar- 
oella — Bit  mihi  fas  audita  loqai;  imo  a  Sanctis  vii'B  viaa  naiTai*,  qui  inier- 
JiKre  pr<es&ttea.  —  JMd. 

Nocte  Moab  capta  est,  nocte  cecidit  miinia  ejus.  Hieionym,  i.  121,  ad 
Fruidpiam. 
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still  adhered  to  tlieir  ancestral  gods,  are  lost  in  oblivion  ; 
while  Christianity  has  boastfiilly,  or  gratefully,  pre- 
served those  exceptional  incidents,  in  which  through  her 
influence,  and  in  her  behalf,  the  common  disaster  was 
rebuked,  checked,  mitigated.  The  last  feeble  mni'murs 
of  paganism  arraagiied  Christianity  as  the  Exanctioit 
cause  of  the  desertion  of  the  city  by  her  an-  °f  p'««"'™*- 
cient  and  mighty  gods,  and,  therefore,  of  ber  inevitable 
fate.  Christianity  was  now  so  completely  the  mistress 
of  tlie  human  mind,  as  to  assert  that  it  was,  indeed,  the 
power  of  her  Giod  —  her  justly  provoked  and  right- 
eously avenging  God  —  which  had  brought  to  its  final 
close  the  Gentile  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Nothing  pagan 
liad  escaped,  but  that  which  found  shelter  under  Chris- 
tianity. For  Alaric,  though  an  Arian,  was  a  Christian, 
His  conduct  was  strongly  conti'asted  with  what  might 
have  been  feared  from  the  heathen  Rhadagaisus,  if  God 
had  abandoned  Rome  to  his  fury.  The  Goth  had  been 
throughont  under  the  awful  control  of  Christianity,' 
He  is  said  to  have  issued  a  proclamation,  i„g,^5(,oj 
which,  while  it  abandoned  the  guilty  and  lux-  '^'^'""'"'t- 
urious  city  to  plunder,  commanded  regard  for  human 
life ;  and  especially  the  most  religious  respect  for  the 
Churches  of  the  Apostles.     In  obedience  to  these  com- 

1  Tlio  great  ChriBtJan  ai-gament  is  summed  np  in  this  noble  paaaaga  of 
Augustine:  — 

aMcUonis  in  istS  recentiseimfk  RDmani  dade  commisenm  est:  fadt  hoc 
consuetndo  bellomm.  Qnod  aut«m  moie  novo  Ibctum  est,  qaod  innsitat^ 
xenaa  facie  immanitas  baibais  tarn  mitiB  appaniit,  ut  ampliseiin^  tia^licie 
implendffi  popiilo,  cni  parcecetur,  eligerentnr  et  deoenierentuv,  ubi  nemo 
feQietnr,  nnde  nemo  rapeietur,  quo  libeiiutdi  mulH  a  miserontibas  hosUbus 
ducerentiu',  unde  captivondi  nalli,  nee  a  ctudelibas  hostibus  abducerentur: 
hoc  Chrlsfi  nomini.  Uoo  ChrieUano  tompori  tribneiidum,  quiaqnia  non  ridet, 
caucus;  quisquis  videt,  nee  laudat,  ingratna;  qnisquis  laudanti  reluctatur, 
insanns  est.    Aiigustin.  Tmut.  de  excid,  Uibis. 
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niands,  and  under  the  especial  control  of  the  Almighty, 
among  the  smoking  ruins,  the  plundered  houses  and 
temples,  the  families  desolated  by  the  sword,  or  by  out- 
rages worse  than  death,  the  Christian  edifices  alone 
commanded  at  least  some  reverence  and  security. 
Everywhere  else  was  pi-omiscuous  massacre,  peace  and 
safety  alone  in  the  churches.  The  heatliens  them- 
selves fled  to  these,  the  only  places  of  .refuge ;  they 
took  shelter,  in  their  terror  and  despair,  under  the  al- 
tars which  they  despised  or  hated.  The  more  solid 
and  majestic  sti'uctures  of  paganism  would,  no  doubt, 
defy  the  injuries  which  might  be  wi-ought  by  barbari- 
ans, more  intent  on  plunder  tlian  destruction,  but  their 
most  hallowed  sanctnai'ies  were  violated.  Before  the 
Chiistian  Churches  alone  rapacity,  and  lust,  and  cru- 
elty were  arrested,  and  stood  abashed.  When  the  con- 
flagration raged,  as  it  did  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
amid  private  houses,  palaces,  or  temples,  some  of  the 
sacred  edifices  of  the  Christians  might  be  enveloped 
in  the  flames.  But  the  more  important  cliurches  — 
those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  —  were  respected  by 
the  spreading  fires,  as  well  as  by  the  infuriated  soldiery.' 
There  the  obedient  sword  of  the  conqueror  paused  in 
its  work  of  death,  and  even  his  cupidity  was  overawed,^ 
Of  all  the  temple  treasuries,  the  public  or  private 
hoards  of  precious  metals,  which  the  owners  were  com- 
pelled to  betray  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  the 
jewels,  the  plate,  the  spoils  of  centuries  of  conquest, 
the  accumulated  plunder  of  provinces,  only  the  sacred 
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vessels  and  ornaments  of  Christian  worship  remained 
inviolate.  It  was  said  that  sacred  vessels  found  with- 
out the  precincts  of  the  Church  were  borne  witl)  rev- 
erential decency  into  the  sanctuary.  Of  this  Orosius 
relates  a  remarkable  and  particular  history.  A  fierce 
soldier  entered  in  quest  of  plunder  into  the  dwelhng  of 
an  aged  Christian  virgin.  He  demanded,  in  courteous 
terms,  the  surrender  of  her  treasures.  She  expcraed  to 
his  view  many  vessels  of  gold,  of  great  size,  weight, 
and  beauty  ;  vessels  of  which  the  soldier  knew  neither 
the  use  nor  the  name.  "  These,"  she  said,  "  are  the 
property  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter.  Take  them,  if  you 
dare,  and  answer  ftir  your  act  to  God.  A  defenceless 
woman,  I  cannot  protect  them  from  your  violence  ;  my 
soul,  therefore,  is  free  from  sm."  The  soldier  stood 
awe-struck,  A  message  was  sent  to  Alaric,  and  orders 
were  instantly  despatched  that  the  virgin  and  her  holy 
treasures  should  he  safely  conducted  to  the  Church  of 
tlie  Apostle.  The  procession  (for  the  virgin's  dwelling 
was  far  distant  from  the  Church)  was  led  through  the 
long  and  wondering  streets.  The  people  broke  out 
into  hymns  of  adoration,  and  amid  the  tumult  of  dis- 
order and  ruin,  the  tranquil  pomp  pursued  its  course ; 
the  name  of  Christ  rose  swelling  above  the  wild  disso- 
nance of  the  captured  city.  Even  more  lawless  pas- 
sions yielded  to  the  holy  control.  In  the  p„[p^oa  ^j 
loathsome  scenes  of  violation,  the  chastity  of '■*'"*'*"■ 
Christian  virgins  alone-— at  least,  in  some  instances  — 
found  respect  from  the  lustful  barbarian.^     There  is 

1  Deinetrias  ascaped,  according  to  St.  Jerome.  Dudmn  inter  barbaraa 
fcemuisti  manus ;  aviffi  Bt  matrie  sinu  et  palliis  tegebaris.  Vidiati  te  captj- 
vanj,  et  pudicitiam  tuam  non  tute  potefltatia  i  hormisti  truces  liostiuin  yvl- 
tuB:  raptas  vicgines  Dd  gemitn  tacite  conapexisU.  Hieronym.  Epist.  S 
Cnrapava  AiiguBtin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  i.  16. 
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an  instance  of  a  beautifiil  vkgin  who  thus  preserved 
her  honor.  Inihgnant  at  her  resistance,  the  young 
soldier  into  whose  power  she  had  fallen,  drew  his  sword 
and  slightly  woimded  her.  Though  bleeding,  she 
calmly  held  out  her  neck  to  the  stroke  of  death. 
The  soldier,  though  an  Arian,  observes  the  CathoUc 
writer,  could  not  but  admire  her  fidelity  to  Christ  her 
spouse.  He  led  her  to  the  Charch,  and,  with  a  gift  of 
six  pounds  of  gold,  surrendered  her  to  those  who  were 
on  guard  over  the  sanctuary,^  Marcella,  the  friend  of 
Jerome,  did  not  escape  so  easily  the  only  dangers  to 
which,  on  account  of  her  age,  she  was  exposed.  As 
he  had  heard  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene,  it  was 
not  lill  she  had  been  beaten  and  scourged,^  to  compel 
her  to  reveal  her  secret  treasures,  treasures  long  before 
expended  in  charity,  that  her  admirable  courage  and 
patience  enforced  the  respect  of  the  spoiler,  and  in- 
duced him  to  lead  her  to  the  asylum  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul.3 


*  The  most  extraordinary  passage  reloMng  fo  Clie  sack  of  Rome  is  iu  St. 
Jeroine'H  nestletler.  All  Uiehoirore  on  which  he  has  dwelt, — the  capture 
of  Rome,  the  massacre,  rape,  pillage,  and  conflagration,  —  are  not  mei-ely 
Biiligaled,  hnt  amply  compeniiated  to  Rome  and  fo  the  world  by  the  profes- 
don  of  Tirgifli^  made  by  Demetrias.  It  was  as  great  a  triumph  as  the 
di^comfitnie  of  ttte  CrotUc  army  vonld  have  been.  We  can  neither  under- 
Btand  Jerome  nor  his  age  wiUiont  considering  these  strange  sentences. 
Her  vows  of  cbasti^  woi'e  agiunat  the  niehes  of  her  whole  fiunily ;  the 
greater,  therefore,  Ibeii  merit.  Hence  "  inveniase  eam  quod  prEEStaret  gen- 
eri,  quod  BmiajirB  arUi  cmerei  ndiigia-et."  Alter  describing  the  rqoioing 
of  Afiioa,  lie  proceeds:  Tnno  lugubres  vestea  Italia  mntavit,  at  semh-ulte 
ttrbii  RomB  tiuBiaa.,pritliamn  in  parte  ree^erefulgorem,i»i^itiiB  t&i  ex- 
B  Deum,  lie  afiwwOT  cmmriiow  perfecla.  Putares  extinctam  Go- 
manum,  et  colluviem  perfUgaruui  et  servoram,  Domini  desuper 
s  fiibnine  ceeidisse.  tTon  sic  post  Trebiam,  Thraaymenum,  et 
Cannae,  in  quibna  locjs  Romanoram  esatdtuum  ciesa  sunt  millia,  Mai'oelii 
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Innocent  was  happily  absent  from  Rome  during  the 
lost  siege  and  sack  of  the  city.  After  the  mnoMnt 
second  retreat  of  Alaric  from  before  the  walls,  nome. 
he  had  accompanied  a  deputation  to  Ravenna,  to  seek, 
and  seek  in  vain,  from  the  powerless  Emperor,  some 
protection  for  the  capital.  He  did  not  return,  and  the 
fate  of  the  city  was  left  to  the  resolutions  of  4.11.409. 
the  Senate.  He  thus  escaped  t]ie  horrors  of  that  fatal 
night,  and  the  three  days'  pillage  of  the  city.  If  his 
presence  did  not  contribute  to  iJie  comparative  security 
of  the  Christians,  neither  did  his  holy  pei-son  endure 
the  peril  of  exposure  to  insult,  or  the  blind  and  undis- 
cnminating  ftiry  of  a  heathen  soldiery.  Innocent  re- 
turned to  a  city,  if  in  some  parts  ruined  and  desolate, 
now  entirely  Christian  ;  the  ancient  religion  was  buried 
under  the  ruins.  Many  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome 
were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Goths ;  some  had  antici- 
pated the  capture  of  the  city  by  a  shameful  flight : 
many  more  abandoned  forever  their  doomed  and  hope- 
less country.  Alai'ic  and  his  host,  satiated  with  three 
days'  plunder,  at  the  end  of  six  days  broke  up  from 
Rome  to  ravage  the  rich  and  defenceless  cities  of  south- 
em  Italy.  The  estates,  which  had  so  long  maintained 
the  enormous  luxury  of  the  Roman  patricians,  were 

primam  apnd  Nolnm  pnslio,  se  populns  Komanus  erexlt,  &:.  &c.  Jerome 
has  some  notion  (tat  he  is  surpassing  TiUiy  and  Deinostlienes,  whose  elo- 
qneoee  would  be  unequal  to  this  wonderful  event.  Compftre  with  this  let- 
ter tlie  Epistle  addressed  to  the  earae  Demetrian,  there  is  little  doubt,  by  no 
l«se  a  person  than  tiie  heresiarch  Pels^iiis.  Felagins,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  is  an  admitec  of  vir^ity.  But  ihrougliout  the  Epistle  there  la  a  sin- 
galac  calmness  as  well  as  elegance  of  style,  which  tbrcibly  contraBta  with 
the  passionate  hyperboles  of  Jerome.  Pelagiiis,  too,  alludes  to  the  sack  of 
Eome,  and  urges  it  as  an  image  of  the  last  day.  Eadem  omnibus  imago 
mortis,  nisi  quia  magis  eam  timebant  illJ,  qulbua  fiierat  vita  jucundior.  Si 
ita  moTtales  tjmemus  hostes,  et  hnmanam  manum,  eiun  clangors  terribili 
tuba  Inlonare  de  cffilo  cieperit,  &c.     lu  Oper.  Hieronym,  v.  p.  29. 
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ravaged  or  confiscated :  whole  families  swept  away  into 
bondage.  Without  the  city,  as  within,  almost  aU  that 
remained  of  eminent  and  famoxis  names,  the  ancestral 
houses,  which  kept  np  the  tradition  of  the  glory  of  tlie 
republic,  or  the  wealth  of  the  Empire,  sank  into  ob- 
scurity or  total  oblivion.  The  fugitives  fi-om  Rome 
were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,^  and  among  these 
no  doubt  were  almost  all  the  more  distinguished  hear 
thens,^  who,  no  longer  combming  into  a  powerful 
party,  no  longer  held  together  by  die  presence  of  the 
old  ancestral  temples,  or  by  the  household  gods  of  tlieir 
race  and  family,  reduced  to  poor  and  insignificant  out- 
Disperaionof  casts  from  descendants  and  representatives  of 
^''**°''  the  noblest  houses  in  Rome,  gradually  melted 
into  the  general  Chiistian  population  of  the  empire. 
Those,  whom  Jerome  beheld  at  Bethlehem,  were  doubt- 
less Christians ;  but  the  whole  coasts,  not  only  of  Italy 
and  its  islands,  of  Afiica,  Egypt,  and  the  East,  swarmed 
with  these  unfortunate  exiles.^  Carthage  was  full  of 
those  who,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Augustine,  not- 
withstanding this  visible  sign  of  Almighty  wrath, 
crowded  the  theatres,  and  raised  tm'bulent  factions  con- 
cerning rival  actors ;  they  carried  with  them  no  doubt, 
and  readily  promulgated  that  hostile  sentiment  towards 
Christianity,  which  attributed  all  the  calamities  of  the 
'Nulla  eat  regio,  quffl  non  exulea  Eonianos  liabeat.  —  Hieron  jm.  Epiat. 

*  Compare  Pre&t.  ad  Ezekiel. 

=  Honoriua,  !n  the  mean  time,  was  slill  issuing  sanguiumy  edicts  against 
lierefics.  OrncDlo  penitus  remoto,  quo  ad  ritns  snos  heretic*  superatitionia 
obcepserant,  aciant  omnes  aauctie  legia  inimic!,  pieclsndos  se  pcenS  et  pro- 
ecriptJonia  et  aangninie,  ai  ultra  oonrenire  per  publicum  exeeranda  aoeleria 
fiui  temeritate  tenCaverint.  To  Uils  law,  addressed  to  Heradian,  count  of 
Afiica,  (Cod.  Theodos.  o.  61,  de  Haret,)  Baroiiius  aacribea  He  apeedy  de- 
liverauca  of  (lie  city  ftom  Alatic,  so  higiily  waa  it  approved  by  God  I  Sub 
Ann.  «0. 
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times,  consummated  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  to  the  new 
religion.  It  was  this  last  desperate  remonstrance  of 
paganism  which  called  forth  Augustine's  City  of  God, 
and  the  brief  and  more  hvely  perhaps,  hut  meagre  and 
superficial  work  of  Orosius.  Babylon  has  fellen,  and 
fallen  forever ;  the  City  of  God,  at  least  the  centre 
and  sti'onghold  of  the  City  of  God,  is  in  Chi-istian 
Rome, 

Nor  did  Innocent  return  to  rule  over  a  desert.  The 
wonder,  which  is  expressed  at  the  i-apid  res-  Rcatoradon 
toration  of  Rome,  shows  that  the  general  con-  '^^™*' 
sternation  and  awe,  at  the  tidings  of  the  capture,  had 
greatly  exaggerated  the  amount  both  of  damage  and 
of  depopulation.  Some  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles, 
who  had  fled  from  the  city,  or  perished  in  the  siege, 
may  have  remained  in  ruins ;  above  all  the  temples, 
now  without  flinds  to  repair  them  from  their  confiscated 
estates,  from  the  alienated  government,  or  from  the 
munificence  of  wealthy  worshippers,  would  be  left  ex- 
posed 1»  every  casual  injury,  and  fell  into  irremediable 
dilapidation,  miless  seized  and  appropriated  to  its  own 
uses  by  the  triumphant  faith.  Now  probably  began  the 
slow  conversion  of  the  heathen  fanes  into  Christian 
churches.'  It  took  many  more  sieges,  many  more 
irruptions  of  barbaric  conquerors,  to  destroy  the 
works  of  centuries  in  the  capital  of  the  world's  wealth 
and  power.  If  deserted  temples  were  left  to  decay, 
churches  rose ;  palaces  found  new  lords  ;  the  humbler 
buildings,  which  ai'e  for  the  most  part  the  prey  of  ruin 
and  confiagi'ation,  are  speedily  repaired ;  it  is  hardly 

1  In  Rome  this  was  rare,  till  the  late  conrernion  of  the  Pantheon  into  a 
Ohriatian  church.  Few  churches  stand  even  on  the  sites  of  ancient  temples. 
The  Ba^ioa  seems  to  have  hecn  preffened  for  Christian  worship. 
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less  labor  to  demolish  than  to  build  solid,  massy  and 
substantial  habitations ;  and  firo,  which  probably  did 
not  rage  to  any  great  extent,  was  the  only  destructive 
agent  which,  during  Alaric's  oceupataou,  endangered 
the  grandeur  or  majesty  of  the  city. 

If  Christian  Rome  rose  thus  out  of  the  ruin  of  the 
GHHtneas  pagan  city,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  rose  in  pro- 
of Eisiiop.  portionate  grandeur  above  the  wreck  of  the 
old  institutions  and  scattered  society.  Saved,  as 
doubtless  it  seemed,  by  the  especial  protection  of 
God  from  all  participation,  even  from  the  sight  of 
this  tremendous,  this  ignominious  disaster,  according 
to  the  phrase  of  the  times,  as  Lot  out  of  the  fires 
of  Sodom,^  he  alone  could  lift  up  his  head,  if  with 
a.D.«i.  sorrow  without  shame.  Honorius  hid  him- 
self in  Eavenna,  nor  did  the  Emperor  ever  again, 
for  any  long  time,  make  his  residence  at  Rome. 
With  the  religion  expired  all  the  venerable  titles  of 
the  religion,  the  Grreat  High  Priests  and  Flamens, 
the  Auspices  and  Augurs.  On  the  Pontifical  throne 
sat  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  awaiting  the  time  when 
he  should  ascend  also  the  Imperial  throne ;  or,  at 
least,  if  without  the  name,  possess  the  substance  of 
the  Imperial  power,  and  stand  almost  as  much  above 
the  shadowy  form  of  the  old  republican  dignities, 
which  still  retained  their  titles  and  some  municipal 
authority,  as  the  Caesars  themselves.  The  capture 
of  Rome  by  Alaric  was  one  of  the  great  stops  by 
which  the  Pope  arose  to  his  plenitude  of  power. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  from  this  time  the 
greatest  man  in  Rome  was  the  Popo ;  he  alone  was 
invested  with    permanent  and  real  power ;    he  alone 
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possessed  all  the  attributes  of  supremacy,  the  rever- 
ence, it  was  his  own  fauit,  if  not  the  love  of  the 
people.  Ho  had  a  sacred  indefeasible  title ;  authority 
unlimited,  because  undefined ;  wealth,  which  none 
dare  to  usurp,  which  multitudes  lavishly  contributed 
to  increase  by  free-will  ofierings ;  he  is,  iu  one  sense, 
a  Csesar,  whose  apotheosis  has  taken  place  in  his  life- 
time, environed  by  his  PrEetorian  guards,  his  eccle- 
siastics, on  whose  fidelity  ajid  obedience  he  may,  when 
once  seated  on  the  throne,  implicitly  rely ;  whose 
edicts  are  gradually  received  as  law ;  and  who  has 
his  spiritual  Prastors  and  Proconsuls  in  almost  every 
part  of  Western  Christendom. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

PELAGIANISM. 


The  Pelagian  {jiiestion  agitated  tho  West  daring  the 
Peiagim  later  years  of  Innocent's  pontificate.  This 
'™''  has  teen  the  great  interminable  controversy 
of  Latin,  of  moi-e  tlian  Latin,  of  all  Western  Chris- 
tianity. The  nature  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the 
Christ  v/as  the  problem  of  the  specuktiTe  East: 
that  of  man,  his  state  after  the  fall,  the  freedom 
or  bondage  of  his  will,  the  motive  principle  of  his 
actions,  that  of  the  more  active  West  The  East 
might  seem  to  dismiss  this  whole  dispute  with  almost 
contemptnous  indifference.  Though  Pelagius  himself, 
and  his  follower  Celestius,  visited  Palestine  and  ob- 
tained the  suffrages  of  a  provincial  council  in  their 
&vor;  though  from  his  cell  new  Bethlehem,  Jerome 
mingled  in  the  fray  with  all  his  native  violence,  — 
there  the  controversy  died  rapidly  away,  leaving  hard- 
ly a  record  in  Grecian  theology,  none  whatever  in 
Greek  ecclesiastical  history.' 

So  completely,  however,  throughout  the  Roman 
peiajins.  world  is  Christianity  now  an  important  part 
of  human  afifeirs,  as  to  become  a  means  of  intercourse 
and  communication  between  the  remotest  provinces. 
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On  the  one  hand  new,  and,  as  they  are  esteemed, 
heretical  opinions  are  propagated,  usually  by  their 
authors  or  by  their  partisans,  fixmi  the  most  distant 
quarters,  and  so  spread  throughout  Christendom ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  world  is  leagued  together 
iu  every  part  to  suppress  these  proscribed  opinions. 
A  Briton,  Pelagius,  by  some  accounts  two  Britons, 
Pelagius  and  Celestius,  leave  their  home  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  known  earth,  perhaps  the  borders  of 
Wales,  the  uttermost  part  of  Britain,  to  disturb  the 
whole  Christian  world.  Pelagius  is  said  to  have  been 
a  monk,  and  though  no  doubt  bound  by  vows  of  celi- 
bacy, yet  was  under  the  discipline  of  no  community. 
He  arrives  in  Eome,  from  Rome  he  passes  to  Africa, 
fi-om  AMca  to  Palestine.  Everywhere  he  preaches 
bis  doctrines,  obtains  proselytes,  or  is  opposed  by  in- 
flexible adversaries.  The  fervid  religion  of  the  Afri- 
can Churches  repudiated  with  one  voice  the  colder 
and  more  philosophic  reasonings  of  Pelagius :  ^  they 
subniitted  to  the  ascendency  of  Augustine,  and  thi'ew 
themselves  into  his  views  with  all  their  uncxtinguish- 
able  ardor. 

But  in  the  East  the  glowing  writings  of  Augustine 
were  not  understood,  probably  not  known  ;^p^,j_.yg|j| 
his  predestinarian  notions  never  seem  to  have  ii«e»"- 
been  congenial  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Greeks.     In 
Palestine,  however,  Pelagius  was  encountered  by  two 
implacable  adversaries,  Heros  and  Lazarus,  bishops  of 

>  My  hiatoiy  of  the  earlier  period  of  ClirlalJanity  entered  into  the 
general  chaiactar  of  Pelagian  ism,  especially  aa  connected  witii  Uie  oliar- 
acter  and  writhigB  of  Anguathie.  I  consider  it  at  present  chiefly  in  its 
relation  to  Latin  ChriBtianity. — Hist,  of  ChrieHanity,  iii.  pp.  36i,  270. 

2  Escept  hy  Jerome,  who,  however,  received  hia  writings  irregularly  and 
with  much  delay.  —  The  ordinary  correspondence  betneen  tlie  provinoca 
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Gaul,^  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  the  persecution  was 
to  be  traced  to  the  cell  of  Jerome,^  with  whose  ve- 
hement and  superstitious  temperament  his  doctrines 
clashed  as  -violently  as  with  those  of  Augustine, 
connctior  Pelagius  was  arraigned  before  a  synod  of 
Biospoits.  fourteen  prelates,  at  Diospolia  (the  ancient 
Lydda),  and,  to  the  astonishment  and  discomfiture 
of  his  adversaries,  solemnly  acquitted  of  all  hereti- 
cal tenets.  It  is  asserted  that  the  fathers  of  Dios- 
polis  were  imposed  upon  by  the  subtle  and  plausible 
dialectics  of  Pelagius.  Considering,  indeed,  that  his 
accusers,  the  Gallic  bishops  (neither  of  whom  per- 
sonally appeared),  and  his  third  adversary,  Orosius, 
the  iriend  and  disciple  of  Augustine,  only  spoke  Latin, 
that  the   Palestinian  bishops   only  understood  Greek 

saems  now  to  have  been  slow  and  pi'ecarioua.  Nothing,  writes  AugiiB- 
tinB  to  Jerome,  grieves  me  bo  much  as  your  distance  fi'om  me  — "  ut 
vis  poeaim  meae  daie,  yel  redpere  tuae  Utteras,  per  mtervalla  non 
diermn  uon  meneium,  Bed  aliquot  ajinonun. — Angust.  Epist.  xsriii. 
Wers  any  of  his  works  tranBlated  into  Greek? 

1  Orosius  too  was  in  Palestine,  it  ahouM  seem,  in  search  of  relics.  He 
had  tlie  good  fortone  to  carrj  off  the  body  of  Che  protomartyt  St.  Stephen- 
CompaTe  Baroniua,  sub  ann. 

2  The  letteF  to  Demetriaa,  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  seems  admitted  to 
be  a  genuine  writdng  of  PeU^ns.  That  both  Pelagius  and  hie  antagonist 
Jerome  should  have  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  same  Demetriaa  suggests 
the  suspicion  of  some  strong  pei'sonal  riralry.  They  were  striving,  as  it 
were,  for  the  command  of  this  distinguished  and  still  probably  wealthy 
tbmale. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  letter  of  Pelagius  confirms  the  position,  that  the 
opmions  of  Pelagius  had  no  connection  with  monastic  enthusiasm,  and  did 
not  arise  out  of  that  pride  "of  good  works"  which  may  belong  to  the 
consciousness  of  extraordinary  austeritSes.  (Compare  Neander,  Christliche 
Kirche.)  Pelagius  arrives  at  his  conelusions  by  a  calm,  it  might  seem 
eold,  philosophy.  Excepting  as  to  lie  praiss  of  virginity,  Uie  greater 
part  of  Hie  letlar  might  have  been  written  by  an  andent  Academic,  or  by 
a  modem  metuphysical  inquirer.  Jemme  traces  the  origin  of  Pela^ianism 
to  the  Sreek,  particuiarly  the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  quotes  Teitnllian's 
saying,  Philoaophi,  patriarchie  hierBtiootam.  —  Hicronym.  Epist.  ad  Ctesi> 
phout. 
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(perhaps  imperfectly  any  language  but  their  own  ver- 
naculai'  Syrian),  and  that  Pelagius  had  the  command 
of  both  languages ;  that  these  questions,  which  de- 
manded the  most  exquisite  nicety  of  expression  and 
the  strictest  accuracy  of  definition,  must  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  eliunsy  means  of  interpreters,  —  the 
council  of  Diospolis,  to  the  dispassionate  inquirer,  can- 
not carry  much  weight.  The  usual  consequences  of 
.  controversies  in  those  days,  and  in  those 
,  were  not  slow  to  appear.  Jerome  was  atr 
tacked  in  his  retirement,  his  disciples  maltreated  by 
their  triumphant  adversaries.  Pelagius  himself  seems 
entirely  exempted  from  any  concurrence  in  these  law- 
less proceedings ;  but  his  fanatic  followers  (and  even 
his  calm  tenets  in  the  East  could  for  once  kindle 
fenaticism)  are  accused  of  perpetrating  every  crime, 
pillage,  murder,  conflagration,  on  the  peaceful  disci- 
ples of  Jerome,  especially  on  some  of  the  noble 
Roman  ladies  who  shared  his  sohtude,^ 

While  ignorance,  or  indilference,  or  cliaiicc,  or  per- 
sonal hostility  to  the  asserters  of  anti-Pelagian  opinions 

"■Innocent  Epist.  ad  Aiirel,  at  ad  Johannem,  Episoop.  Hieraaolym, 
TheflB  rBTBDgaful  violanoes  agaiost  Jerome  appear  to  me  better  evideace 
that  tie  was  at  least  scpposed  to  be  the  heiul  of  tlie  ^icljon  opposed  to 
PelagioB,  than  the  reasonB  alleged  by  P.  Daniel,  Hiat.  dn  Concile  de  Pales- 
tine, and  Walch,  p.  89S.  The  strong  exprra^ons  as  to  ihese  acta  ate  ftom 
Innocent's  letter.  Direptlonea,  ciedea,  incendia,  anine  faciniiB  estremfe 
dementlie,  generosiasimie  eanctie  virgines  deploravemnt  hi  looia  ecolesite 
tu!B  pMpeti-asse  diaholum,  women  eniia  homms  camarnqtie  reticnernnl.  — 
Apud  Labbe,  Concil.,  iL  p.  1816.  If  the  odioua  PeUgios  hi»d  been  »^e  miai, 
they  would  liaixlly  have  Eoppressed  hia  name.  And  it  mnet  be  actnowl- 
edged  that  Jerome  snUered  mily  the  natural  lesnlfa  of  his  own  principles. 
In  his  fhii'd  dialogue  agoioet  the  Pelagians  he  ialiodntes  their  advocate  as 
BCai-cely  daring  to  speali  out,  lest  he  should  be  atoned ;  Statim  in  me  popnlo- 
mm  lapides  conjiiaas,  et  iinem  viribuB  non  potfs,  yolmitale  intetficias.  To 
(hia  the  Catholic  x^oins,  lUe  hiereficuni  inlei-ficit,  qui  hsveticiim  esse 
patitur.  — Hieronyjn.  Oper,,  iv.  2.  p.  544. 
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decided  the  question  in  tlie  East,  the  West  demanded 
a  more  solemn  and  authoritative  adjudication  on  this 
absorbing  controvei-sy.  By  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Diospolis,  Africa  and  the  East  were  at  direct  issue ; 
and  where  should  the  Africans  seek  the  arbiter,  or 
the  powerfiil  defender  of  their  opinions,  but  at  Rome  ? 
Constantinople,  and  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  took  no 
interest  in  these  questions,  or  were  occupied,  especially 
the  two  former,  by  their  own  religious  and  political 
quarrels.  The  African  Church,  when  such  a  cause 
was  on  the  issue,  stood  not  on  her  independence.  As 
a  Western  monk,  Pelagius  was  amenable,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  patriarchal  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Both  parties  seemed  at  least  to  acquiesce  in 
the  appeal  to  Innocent :  the  event  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful in  such  an  age  and  before  the  representative  of 
Latin  Christianity. 

All  great  divergences  of  religion,  where  men  are 
oriiinof  I'eally  religious  (and  this  seems  acknowl- 
Mnttoveraj.  edged  as  to  Pelagius  himself,  and  still  more 
as  to  some  of  his  semi-Pelagian  followers,  Juliauus 
of  Eclana  and  the  Monastic  Cassian),  arise  from  the 
undue  dominance  of  some  principle  or  element  in  oiu" 
religious  nature.  This  controversy  was  in  truth  the 
strife  between  two  such  innate  principles,  which  phi- 
losophy despairs  of  reconciling,  on  which  the  New 
Testament  has  not  pronounced  with  clearness  or  pre- 
cision. The  rehgious  sentiment,  which  ever  assumes 
to  itself  the  exclusive  name  and  authority  of  religion, 
is  not  content  without  feeling,  or  at  least  supposing 
itself  to  feel,  the  direct,  immediate  agency  of  G-od 
upon  the  soul  of  man.  This  seems  inseparable  from 
the  chvine  Sovereignty,  even  from  Providential  gov- 
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of  his  doctrines,  or  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  suggested,  with  the  sacred  writings, 
eroraent,  which  it  looks  like  impiety  to  limit,  and  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  self-limitation.'  Must 
not  God's  grace,  of  its  nature,  be  irresistible?  What 
can  bound  or  fetter  Omnipotence?  This  seems  the 
first  principle  admitted  in  prayer,  in,  all  intercourse 
between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  Infinite:  it  is  the 
life-spring  of  reli^oiis  enthusiasm,  the  vital  energy, 
not  of  fanaticism  only,  but  of  zeal.^  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  equally  intuitive  consciousness  (and 
out  of  consciousness  grows  all  our  knowledge  of  tliese 
things)  of  the  freedom,  or  self-determining  power  of 
the  human  will.  On  this  depends  all  morality,  and 
the  sense  of  human  responsibility ;  all  conception,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  unreasoning  and  instinctive,  of  the 
divine  justice  and  mercy.  This  is  the  problem  of 
philosophy ;  the  degree  of  subservience  in  the  human 
will  to  influences  external  to  itself,  and  in  no  way 
self-originated  or  self-controlled,  and  to  its  .inwai'd 
self-determining  power.^  In  Christianity  it  involved 
not  merely  the  metaphysic  nature,  but  the  whole  bib- 
heal  history  of  man ;  the  fell,  and  the  sin  inherited 
by  the  race  of  Adam ;  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
and  the  righteousness  communicated  to  mankind  by 
Christ. 

Pelagius  came  too  early  for  any  calm  consideration 
1  The  absoluta  abundonniBnt  of  ftee  will  eeems  the  higliBBt  point  of  h-ue 
davolJon.    Prosper  Uius  writea  of  Augnatine ;  — 
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In  his  age  the  religious  sentiment  was  at  its  height, 
and  to  the  religious  sentiment  tliat  system  was  true 
which  hrought  the  soul  most  strongly  and  imme- 
diately under  divine  agency.  To  substitute  a  law 
for  that  direct  agency,  to  interpose  in  any  way  be- 
tween the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man,  was 
impiety,  blasphemy,  a  degradation  of  Grod  and  of  his 
sole  sovereignty.  This  sentiment  was  at  its  height 
in  Western  Christendom.  In  no  part  had  it  grown 
to  a  passion  so  overwhelming  as  in  A6?ica,  in  no 
Afi'ican  mind  to  such  absorbing  energy  as  in  that  of 
Augustine. 

Augustine,  after  the  death  of  Ambrose,  was  the 
St. Angus-  one  great  authority  in  Latin  Theology: 
^''°'  from   him  was   now  anxiously  expected,  if 

it  had  not  appeared,  the  great  work  which  was  to 
silence  the  last  desperate  remonstrances  of  Paganism, 
the  City  of  God.^  His  Confessions  had  become  at 
once  the  manual  of  passionate  devotion,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  internal  struggle  of  sin  and  grace  in  the 
soul  of  man.  Augustine  had  maintained  great  in- 
fluence at  the  court  of  Kavenna :  of  the  ministers 
of  Honorins  some  were  his  personal  friends,  others 
courted  his  correspondence.  Africa,  the  only  gran- 
ary, held  the  power  of  hfe  and  death  over  Italy : 
and  political  and  religious  interests  were  now  insepa- 
rably moulded  together.  But  it  was  prohably  not  so 
much  either  the  authority  or  the  influence  of  Augus- 
tine, which  swayed  the  mind  of  Innocent  to  establish 
the  Augustinian  theology  as  the  theory  of  Western 
Christianity;  it  was  rather  its  full  coincidence  with 
his  own  views  of  Christian  truth. 

1  On  tliB  Cily  of  God  compare  Hiat.  of  Cliiisliiinity,  iii.  p.  279,  282. 
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Augustinianism  was  not  merely  the  expression  of 
the  universal  Christianity  of  tlie  age  as  administeiing 
to,  as  being  in  itself  the  more  full,  fervent,  continuous 
excitement  of  the  religious  sentiment,  it  was  also  closely 
allied  with  the  two  great  characteristic  tendencies  of 
Latin  Christianitv. 

Latin  Christianity,  in  its  strong  sacei-dotal  system,  in 
its  rigid  and  exclusive  theoiT  of  the  church,  lsMo 

=  1         ■  ■  1      ,  Ohristianiby 

at  once  admitted  and  m.iligated  the  more  aJitL-Poiagta.D. 
repulsive  parts  of  the  Augustinian  theology.  Pre- 
destinarianism  itself,  to  those  at  least  within  the  pale, 
lost  much  of  its  awfiil  terrors.  The  Church  was  the 
predestined  assemblage  of  those  to  whom  csaafs. 
and  to  whom  alone,  salvation  was  possible;  the 
Church  scrupled  not  to  surrender  the  rest  of  man- 
kind to  that  inexorable  damnation  entailed  upon  the 
human  race  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parents.  As  the 
Church,  by  the  jealous  exclusion  of  all  heretics,  drew 
around  itself  a  narrower  circle ;  this  startling  hmita- 
tion  of  the  divine  mercies  was  compensated  by  the 
great  extension  of  its  borders,  which  now  compre- 
hended all  other  baptized  Christians.  The  only  point 
in  this  theory  at  which  human  nature  uttered  a  feeble 
remonstrance^  was  the  abandonment  of  infents,  who 
never  knew  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  to 
etei'nal  fires.  The  heart  of  Augustine  wrung  from 
his  reluctant  reason,  which  trembled  at  its  own  in- 


I  Julianns  of  Edam  put  well  the  iasupeiuble  UBiaxlty  which  hna  con- 
stantly revolted  tie  human  mind,  when  not  under  the  spell  of  some  ab- 
BOfbing  religious  esoitement,  against  the  extreme  theoiy  of  Augustine  and 
of  Calvin.  Dens,  ais,  ipse  qui  commendat  caiitat«m  saam  in  nohiBj  qui 
dilexit  nos,  et  tilio  ano  non  pepercit,  Bed  pro  nobis  ilium  tFadidit,  ipse  sic 
judieat,  ipae  eat  naacentium  pei'secutor,  ipse  pro  mala  voluntate  leternis 
ignibua  parvulos  tradit,  quos  nee  bonam  nee  malam  voluntaWm  scit  habere 
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consistency,  a  milder  damnation  in  their  fevor.  But 
some  of  his  more  remorseless  disciples  disclaimed  the 
illogical  softness  of  their  master.' 

Through  the  Church  alone,  and  so  through  the 
hierarchy  alone,  man  could  be  secure  of  that 
direct  agency  of  God  upon  his  soul,  after 
which  it  yearned  with  irrepressible  sohcitiide.  The 
will  of  man  surrendered  itself  to  the  clergy,  for  on 
them  depended  its  slavery  or  its  emancipation,  as  far 
as  it  was  capable  of  emancipation.  In  the  clergy, 
divine  grace,  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  was  vested, 
and  through  them  distributed  to  mankind.  Baptism, 
usually  administered  by  them  alone,  washed  away 
original  sin  ;  the  other  rites  and  sacraments  of  which 
they  were  the  exclusive  ministers,  were  still  conveying, 
and  alone  conveying,  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  more  or  less  passive  soul.  This  objective  and 
visible  form  as  it  were,  which  was  assumed  for  the  m- 
■ward  workings  of  God  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  by 
the  certitade  and  secmity  which  it  seemed  to  bestow, 
was  so  unspeakably  consolatory,  and  relieved,  especially 
the  less  reflective  mind,  from  so  much  doubt  and  anx- 
iety, that  mankind  was  disposed  to  hail  with  gladness 
rather  than  examine  with  jealous  suspicion  these 
claims  of  the  hierarchy.  Thus  tlie  Augustinian  theol- 
ogy coincided  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age  towai'ds 
the  growth  of  the  strong  sacerdotal  system ;  and  tlie 
sacerdotal    system  reconciled   Christendom   with   the 

potvuEse.  —  Apud  AugnsOn.  Oper.  Imperf.  i.  48.  Augustine  sCnigglea 
in  vain  to  elude  tlie  difficulty.  Julianne  as  well  as  PelngluB  himaelf 
Btrennonsly  aaaerted  tike  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  not  however  aa 
giving  renuBsion  of  sins,  but  as  admitting  to  Christiiin  privilcHcs  and 
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Augustinian  theology.  But  the  invariable  progress 
of  the  hnman  mind,  as  to  this  question,  is  in  itseS  re- 
markable; and  necessary  for  the  fiill  comprehension 
of  Christian  history.  All  established  religions  subside 
into  Pelagianism,  or  at  least  semi-Pelagianism.  The 
interposition  of  the  priest,  or  the  sacrament,  or  of  both, 
between  the  direct  agency  of  God  and  the  soul  of 
man,  for  its  own  pm-poses,  gradually  admits  a  growing 
freedom  of  the  will.  Conformity  to  outward  rites, 
obedience  to  orders  or  admonitions,  every  religious  act 
is  required  on  the  one  hand,  as  within  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will,  and  is  in  itself  a  more  and 
more  conscious  exertion  of  that  power.  The  sacerdo- 
tal system,  in  order  that  it  may  censure  with  more 
awfiilness,  and  incite  with  more  persuasiveness,  admits 
a  greater  spontaneity  of  resistance  to  evil,  and  of  incli- 
nation to  good.  It  emancipates  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  it  may  rule  with  a  more  absolute  control.  And 
as  it  was  with  Pelagius,  so  it  is  with  his  followers.  No 
Pelagian  ever  has  or  ever  will  work  a  religious  revolu- 
tion. He  who  is  destined  for  such  a  work  must  have 
a  full  conviction  that  G-od  is  acting  directly,  imme- 
diately, consciously,  and  therefore  with  irresistible 
power,  upon  him  and  through  him.  It  is  because  he 
believes  himself,  and  others  believe  him  to  be  thus 
acted  upon,  that  he  has  the  burning  courage  to  under- 
take, the  indomitable  perseverance  to  maintain,  the 
inflexible  resolution  to  die  for  his  reli^on;  so  soon  as 
that  conviction  is  deadened,  his  power  is  gone.  Men 
no  longer  acknowledge  his  mission,  he  himself  has 
trsutorously  or  timidly  abandoned  his  mission.  The 
voice  of  God  is  no  longer  speaking  in  his  heart ;  men 
no  longer  recognize  the  voice  of  God  from  his  lips. 
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The  prophet,  the  inspired  teacher,  the  all  but  apostle, 
has  now  sunk  to  an  ordinary  believer.  He  who  is  not 
predestined,  who  does  not  declare,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve himself  predestined  as  the  author  of  a  great  re- 
ligious movement,  he  in  whom  God  is  not  manifestly, 
sensibly,  avowedly  working  out  his  preestablished 
designs,  will  never  be  Saint  or  Reformer. 

But  there  was  another  part  of  the  Augustinian 
Tbetmafl-  theology,  which  has  quietly  dropped  from  it 
orieiB»ian-  in  all  its  later  revivals,  yet  in  his  day  was  an 
integral,  almost  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  system  ; 
and  falling  in,  as  it  did,  with  the  dominant  feelings  of 
Christendom,  contributed  powerMly  to  its  establish- 
ment, as  the  religion  of  the  Church.  Augustine  was 
not  content  to  assert  original  sin,  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage, against  Pelagius,  but  did  not  scruple  to  dogma^ 
tize  as  to  the  mode  of  its  transmission.  This  was  by 
sexual  iutercourse,^  which  he  asserts  in  arguments, 
which  the  modesty  of  our  present  mannei-s  will  not 
permit  us  to  discuss,  would  have  been  unknown  but 
for  the  Fall ;  and  was  in  itself  essentially  evil,*  though 
an  evil  to  be  tolerated  in  the  regenerate,  for  the  pro- 
creation of  children,  themselves  to  be  regenerate.^ 

1  The  whole  argnment  of  the  Book  de  Coacupiseentia  et  de  NnptiiH. 
Intentlo  igilur  hujue  libri  est  ut  .  .  .  earaalia  concupiacentisB  malum,  prop- 
ter quod  homo  qui  per  eam  usacitur,  trahit  origmole  peccafum,  disceiTiamua 

3  Sed  quia  sine  lilo  malo  (caraaiis  coHcupiscantiffi)  fieri  non  potest  nnp- 
tiaTum  bouum,  hoc  est  propagatio  filionim,  ub!  ad  hiynemodi  opus  yenituc, 
secreta  quferuntur.  Hinc  eet  qnod  infentes  etiara,  qui  peocare  non  po^uiit, 
uon  tamen  ein©  peccati  contagione  naacnntiir,  Qon  es  hoc  quod  licet,  sed  ex 
hooquoddedecet.  —  DePeccat.  Origin,  0  ssvii  His  standing  argument  is 
Horn  natiu^  modesty,  which  he  oonftmnds  with  the  ahorae  of  conscious 
guilt. 

SThc  doctrme  of  original  am,  as  it  ib  e^phciled  br  St.  Augfin,  had  two 
parents;  one  was  Ihe  docldne  of  the  Enciatites  inl  some  other  heretics, 
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Thus  this  great  Oriental  principle  of  the  inherent 
evil  of  matter,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  our 
Christian  history,  was  the  dominant  and  fundamental 
tenet  of  Gnosticism,  lay  at  the  root  of  Arianism,  and 
will  hereafter  appear  as  the  remote  parent  of  Nestori- 
anism  ;  and  this  was  the  primary  axiom  of  all  Monas- 
ticism,  and  so  became,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  first 
recognized  principle  of  all  Latin  theology,  Augus- 
tine, in  this  theory  of  the  transmission  of  sin,  betrays 
that  invincible  horror  of  the  inti'insic  evil  of  the  ma- 
terial and  corporeal,  which  had  been  infused  into  his 
mind  by  his  youthful  Manicheism.^  Most  of  the  other 
leading  tenets  of  the  Manicheans,  tlie  creation  of  man 
by  the  antagonistic  malignant  power,  the  unreality  of 
the  Christ,  the  whole  mj^tic  mythology  of  the  imagin- 
ative Orientals,  Augustine  had  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion, and  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  West ;  but, 
notwithsfajiding  all  his  concessions  on  the  dignify  of 
marriage,  he  is,  in  tliis  respect,  an  irreclaimable  Mani- 
chean.  Sin  and  ail  sensual  indulgence,  as  it  was 
called,  all,  however  lawful,  union  between  the  sexes, 
were  convertible  terms,  or  terms  so  assodated  in  human 
thought  as  to  require  some  vigor  of  mind  to  discrim- 
inate between  them.     It  was  the  vice  of  the  theology 

who  ftrbade  marriage,  and  suppoaing  it  to  be  evil,  thought  Uiat  fiiej-  were 
warranted  to  aay  it  was  Uie  bad  of  sin,  and  ctildran  the  spawn  of  vipers 
and  Binnera ;  and  St,  Austin  himself,  and  especioEj'  St.  Hietome,  apeaka 
some  things  of  mairiage,  which  if  they  were  true,  then  mamage  were 
highly  to  be  refused,  as  being  tlie  iucreasar  of  ain  rather  than  of  children, 
and  a  aemjnation  hi  the  fieeh  and  contrary  to  the  spirit;  and  such  a  thing, 
which  bemg  mingled  with  sin,  produces  univocal  issues ;  the  mother  and 
the  danghter  are  so  ahke  that  tliey  are  worse  again — Jer.  Taylor, 
Answer  to  a  Letter. 

1  Angnsdne  strongly  protests  against  the  charge  whidi  waa  even  than 
made  against  him  of  Manicheisra —  De  Concup.  et  Nupt.,  lib.  ii. 
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of  this  period,  and  not,  perhaps,  of  this  period  alone, 
that  it  seemed  to  make  the  indulgence  of  one  passion 
almost  the  sole  unchristian  sin ;  a  passion  which  is 
probably  strengthened  rather  than  suppressed  by  com- 
pelling the  mind  to  dwell  pei'petuaUy  upon  it.  This 
(and  on  this  the  whole  stress  was  laid  throughout  the 
controversy)  was,  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  in- 
herited from  Adam,  which  was  not  washed  away  ui 
the  sanctifying  waters  of  baptism,  but  still  clave  to  the 
material  nature  of  man,  and  was  to  be  kept  under  con- 
trol only  by  the  most  rigid  asceticism.  Celibacy  thus 
became  not  merely  a  hai'd  duty,  but  a  glorious  distinc- 
tion :  the  clergy,  and  tliose  females  who  aspired  to 
more  perfect  Christianity,  not  merely  chose  a  more 
difficult,  and  therefore,  if  successful,  a  more  noble 
career — but  were  raised  fer  above  those  lower  mortals, 
who,  in  the  most  legitimate  and  holy  form,  that  of 
fiiitlifiil  marriage,  submitted  to  be  the  parents  of  children, 

Pelagius  himself,^  so  completely  was  the  human 
mind  possessed  with  this  notion,  almost  rivalled  Augus- 
tine in  Ins  praises  of  virginity,  which  he  considered 
the  great  test  of  that  strength  of  free  will  which  he 
asserted,  to  be  weakened  only,  if  weakened,  by  the 
fell  of  Adam. 

The  Augustinian  theology,  exactly  to  die  extent  to 
which  it  coincided  with  Latin  Christianity,  would  no 
doubt  harmonize  with  the  opinions  of  one  so  com- 
innocant  pletsly  representing  that  Christianity  as  Inno- 
417.  jmi,  37.  cent  I.  "When  the  Aftican  Churches,  in 
their  councils  at  Cartilage,  and  at  Milevis  in  Numidia, 
addre^ed  the  Pontiff  on  this  momentous  subject,  the 
character,  as  well  as  the  station  of  Innocent,  might 
'  Epist,  ad  Dcmetriad. 
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command  more  than  respectful  deference.  Had  they 
felt  any  jealousy  as  to  their  own  independence,  under 
the  absorbing  passion,  the  hatred  of  Pelagianisni,  they 
would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  letters  inform 
Innocent  that  the  Africans  had  renewed  the  unre- 
garded anathema  pronounced  against  this  wicked  error, 
especially  of  Celestius,  which  had  been  issued  five 
years  before.  They  assert  the  power  of  Innocent  to 
summon  Pelagins  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  guilt,  and 
to  exclude  him  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.^ 
They  implore  the  dignity  of  tbe  Apostolic  throne,  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  complete  and  BMh  pwa™ 
ratify  that  which  is  wanting  to  their  more  »oin«' 
moderate  power.^  Pelagius  himself,  even  if  he  did 
not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  en- 
deavored to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  judge :  he  ad- 
dressed an  explanatory  letter,  and  a  profession  of  feith, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.^ 

Yet  Augustine  and  the  Africans  were  not  without 
solicitude  as  to  the  decision  of  Innocent.  Since  Pela^ 
g^us,  they  fenew,  lived  in  Rome,  undisturbed  by  the 
inquisitive  zeal  of  the  bishop,  Augustine,  in  a  private 
letter,  signed  by  himself  and  four  bishops,  informed 
the  Pope  that  some  of  these  persons  boasted  that  they 
had  won  him  to  their  cause,  or,  at  least,  to  think  less 
mifiivorably  of  Pelagius.* 

1  Ant  ergo  a  t«&  venerations  accepsondus  ost  Eomam,  at  diligenter  inter- 
roganana.— Epiet.  Cone.  Milev.  Labbe,  ii.,  p.  1547. 

1  Ut  statutis  nostree  mediocritatis,  etiam  Apostollcie  sedis  adhibeatur  auc- 
torilae,  pro  tnendft  aalnte  mnltomm  et  qaorandam  etiam  perversitate  coiTi- 
gendS —  Epist.  Cone.  CarUiag.  ad  Innocenl.  Labbe,  ii.  p.  1614. 

»  Augiistin.  de  Grat,  Chiiat.,  cap.  30.  De  Peco.  Origin.,  IT,  31,  &c. 

*Quidam  scilicet  quia  V03  tafia  pBrsoasiBaB  perhibent.  —  Ibid. 
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The  answer  of  Innocent  allayed  their  fears.  He 
did  not  pass  by  the  opportunity  of  asserting,  as  an 
acknowledged  maxim,  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  the  source  of  all  episcopacy,  and  the  advantage 
of  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal,  which  might  legislate  for 
all  Christendom.^  On  the  Pelagian  question  he  places 
himself  on  the  broad,  popular,  and  unanswerable 
ground,  that  aU  Christian  devotion  implies  the  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace ;  that  it  is  admitted  in  every 
response  of  the  service,  in  every  act  of  worship.  He 
pronounces  the  opinions  anathematized  by  tlie  African 
bishops  to  be  heretical ;  and  declares  that  the  misound 
limb  must  be  severed  without  remorse,  lest  it  should 
infect  the  living  body,^  Africa,  and  all  those  who 
held  the  opinions  of  Augustine,  triumphed  in  what 
might  seem  the  unqualified  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  At  this  period  in  the  controversy,  ji^^^^  „f 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  lettei-  from  J™;''' 
Pelagius,  died  Pope  Innocent'  I.  *'»«^^- 

So  far  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  floated  onwards 
towards  supremacy  on  the  full  tide  of  dominant  opin- 
ion ;  his  decrees  were  so  acceptable  to  the  general  ear, 
that  the  tone  of  authority  in  which  they  began  to  be 
couched,  jarred  not  on  any  quivering  chord  of  jealousy 

1  Qni  ad  iiostntm  referendum  approbastia  esse  judiainn,  acientea  quid 
Apostolicffl  sedi  (cum  omnea  hoc  loco  poaid  ipaam  aequi  desideremua  Apos- 
tolum)  debeatur,  a  quo  ipse  episeopatus  et  tota  auotorilas  nominis  Imjus 
emersit.  —lunoceitt.  Epist.  ad  Epiec.  AlVic. 

Ut  pBi'  ciinctas  otbis  totius  eeelesias,  ijuod  omiiibns  proait,  decemendum 
una  esse  deposcilis.  ~  Ibid. 

2  The  Imes  of  Proapev,  wbo  bas  imtten  a  long  poem  on  tUts  abstrase 
Bnbjeet,  have  been  referred  to  (Jiis  decree  of  Innocent  I.  — 

In  citnsam  fidet  tia^antlua  A^ica  nostra 
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or  suspicion.  The  secret  of  that  power  lay  in  Rome's 
complete  impregnation  with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
this  lasted,  almost  unhroben,  till  the  Reformation.  It 
were  neither  just  nor  true  to  call  this  worldly  policy, 
or  to  suppose  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  dishonestly 
conformed,  or  bent  their  opinions  to  their  age  for  the 
salce  of  aggrandizing  their  power.  Their  sympathy 
with  the  genera]  mind  of  Christianity  constituted  their 
strength ;  from  their  conscious  strength  gi'ew  up,  no 
doubt,  their  bolder  spirit  of  domination  ;  but  they  be- 
came masters  of  the  Western  Church  by  being  the 
representative,  the  centre,  of  its  feelings  and  opinions. 
It  was  not  till  a  miich  later  period  that  the  claim  to 
personal  infellibility,  to  the  sole  dictatorship  over  the 
Christianity  of  tlie  world,  was  either  advanced  or 
thought  necessary;  the  present  infiillibility  was  but  the 
expression  of  the  universal,  or  at  least  predominant 
sentiment  of  mankind. 

Once  at  this  period,  and  but  for  a  short  time,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  threw  himself  directly  across  the 
stream  of  religious  opinion.  Zosimus,  the  zojimiis. 
successor  of  Innocent,  was  hy  birth  a  Greek,^  *'''  ^''  ^' 
and  seemed  disposed  to  treat  the  momentous  questions 
agitated  by  the  Pelagian  controversy  with  the  contempt- 
uous indifference  of  a  Greek,  Whether  from  this 
uncongeniality  of  the  Eastern  mind  with  these  debates ; 
whether  from  the  pnde  of  the  man,  which  was  flattered 
by  the  submission  of  both  these  dangeroiK  heresiarchs 
to  his  authority;  whether  from  an  earnest  and  well- 
intentioned,  but  mistaken  hope,  of  suppressing  what 
appeared  to  him  a  needless  dispute,  Zosimus  annulled 
at  one  blow  all  the  judgments  of  his  predecessor,  In- 
'  AjiBstasiua  Bibliothea.,  c.  42. 
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noeent ;  and  absolved  the  men,  whom  Innocent,  if  he 
had  not  branded  with  a  direct  anathema,  had  dt^clared 
deserving  to  be  cut  off  from  the  commmiion  of  the 
faithftil. 

The  address  of  Pelagius  to  Innocent  had  not  arrived 
in  Home  before  the  death  of  that  prelate ;  it  was  ac- 
companied with  a  creed  elaborately  and  ostentatiously 
orthodox  on  all  the  questions  which  agitated  the  East- 
em  mind,  and  a  solemn  and  minute  repudiation  of  aU 
the  hei'csies  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.  It 
might  seem  almost  prophetically  intended  to  propitiate 
the  favor  of  a  Grreek  Pope.  He  touched  but  briefly 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  necessity  of  divine 
grace ;  rejecting,  as  Manichean,  the  doctrine,  that  sin 
was  inevitable ;  as  a  doctrine  which  he  asciibes  to  Jo- 
vinian,  the  impeccability  of  the  Christian.^  Celestius, 
who  had  remained  some  time  in  peaceful  retirement  at 
Ephesus,  had  passed  to  Constantinople;  from  thence 
he  is  said  to  have  been  expeUed  by  the  Bishop  Acacius. 
He  now  appeared  in  Rome,  and  throwing  liimself,  as  it 
were,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff',  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  submit  to  a  dispassionate  examination  and 
authoritative  judgment  on  his  tenets. 

A  solemn  hearing  was  appointed  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Clement.     Celestius  was  listened  to  with  favor ;  if 

Lgina  ^^  positive  sentence  was  delayed,  his  accusers 
'  Heros  and  Lazarus,  the  Gallic  bishops,  were 
ortbodoi.      denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  Afri- 

*  The  creed  apnd  Baronium  — sub  aim.  417  — Libermn  bIc  ease  confiW- 
mnr  aibifrium,  ut  dicamus  nos  aempec  Dei  indigeie  auxilio,  et  tam  illos 
errare  qui  cu^  Sfanicheia  dli^uiit  hDminem  peccatam  vitare  nen  poase, 
quHiD  ilLos  qui  cum  JovinisDO  ssseruQt,  hominem  non  posse  peccare :  uter- 
qne  eniin  tollit  libectatem  avbitrii —  Was  Oie  iirst  daiise  aimed  at  Augiia- 
tiue  and  the  Aiiicaas  ? 
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can  Council  as  vagabond,  turbulent,  and  intriguing 
prelates,  who  had  either  abdicated  or  abandoned  their 
sees,  and  travelled  about  sowing  strife  and  calumny 
wherever  they  went.^  The  African  prelates  were 
summoned  within  a  short  period  to  make  good  their 
charges  against  Celestius,  who  in  this  first  investigation 
had  appeared  unimpeachable.^  Zosimus  went  fui'ther : 
he  had  warned  Celestius  and  his  accusers  aJike  to  ab- 
stain from  these  idle  questions  and  unedifying  disputes, 
the  offipring  of  vain  curiosity,  and  of  the  desire  for 
the  display  of  eloquence  on  subjects  unrevealed.^  Such 
to  Zosimus  appeared  these  questions,  which  had 
wrought  Africa  into  a  frenzy  of  zeal  and  distracted  the 
whole  West.  The  trial  of  Celestius  was  followed  by 
the  pubUc  recital  of  a  letter  from  Praylas,  sept,  21, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  asserting  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms  the  orthodoxy  of  Pelagius.  It  was  read  with 
joy,  with  admiration,  almost  with  tears  of  delight. 
"  Would,"  writes  Zosimus  to  the  African  bishops, 
"  tliat  one  of  you  had  been  present  at  the  edifying 
scene.  That  such  a  man  should  be  impeached,  and 
impeached  by  a  Heros  and  a  Lazarus  !  There  was 
no  point  in  which  the  grace  and  assistance  of  Grod 

I  Zoainma  Anrelio  et  nniT,  Episcop.  AfticiB.  — Apnd  I,abbe,  ii.,  1559. 

Heros,  socording  to  Zosimus,  had.  been  Bishop  of  Arlea,  IjizaniB  of  Aix. 
Tlieir  rise  was  owing  eiitirelj'  to  the  tyrant  (probably  the  nsiirper  Ckuisfan- 
tiue);  it  was  aecompaoied  witli  tumult  and  bloodabed,  persecution  of  the 
priesthood  who  opposed  tiem.  With  Constantine  they  felt,  driven  out  by 
the  exea'ations  of  the  people,  and  abdicafing  their  seea.  —  So  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.    S.  Prosper  gives  a  high  character  of  both.  —  S.  Pi-osper,  Chron. 

*  Innotescere  sanctJIati  veEtra  auper  ahsoluta  CtelesOi  fide  nostnun  exa^ 
men— lb. 

S  Admoneri,  haa  tendiculas  qua^tionuni,  et  inepta  cerlamina  quw  non  edi- 
flcant,  sed  magls  destraunt,  ex  illS,  ouriositatis  conta^oiie  proiiuere,  dum 
OHnsqnisqne  iagenio  sua  et  intemperonti  eloquentia  aupra  acripta  abutitur. 
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could  be  asserted  by  a  faithful  Christian,  which  was 
not  fully  acknowledged  by  them."  ' 

But  the  authorityj  which  was  received  with  deferen- 
tial homage,  so  long  as  it  concurred  with  theii-  own 
views,  lost  its  magic  dii'ectly  that  it  esponsed  the 
opposite  cause.  The  African  bishops  inflexibly  ad- 
hered to  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius,  of  Celestius, 
and  their  doctrines.  Carthage  obstinately  refused  to 
yield  to  Rome ;  it  appealed  to  the  sentence  of  Inno- 
cent, and  disdainfiilly  rejected  the  annulling  power  of 
Zosimus. .  Augustine,  indeed,  continued  to  speak  with 
conciliating  mildness  of  tlie  Roman  Prelate ;  but  he 
let  fitll  some  alarming  and  significant  expressions  as  to 
the  prevarication  of  the  whole  Roman  clergy. 

To  the  long  representation  addressed  to  him  by  the 
connoiLof     Council  of  Carthage,  Zosimus  replied  in  a 

Carthagp,         ,  ,  °  ,  t  ^ 

March,  41S.  haughty  tone,  asserting  that,  according  to  the 
tradition,  no  one  might  dare  to  dispute  the  judgment 
of  the  Apostolic  See.  But  the  close  of  the  epistle 
betrayed  his  embarrassment.  Whether  his  natural 
sagacity  had  discovered  that  he  had  rashly  attempted 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  opinion ;  his  brotherly  love  for 
the  African  Churches  would  induce  him  to  communi- 
cate all  his  determinations  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  act  together  for  the  common  good  of  Christen- 
dom. He  had  stayed,  therefore,  all  fiorther  proceed- 
ings in  the  aflair  of  Celestius.^ 

It  was  time  for  Zosimus  to  retrace  his  precipitate 
Appeal  to  course.  _  Augustiue  and  the  African  bishops 
tteBdipHor.  j^  summoned  to  their  aid  a  more  powerful 

1  Tales  enim  nbsolntie  fidei  in&mari  posss?  Estue  uUue  locus  in  gno 
Dei  gia^a  val  adjutorium  prtetermisisiim  sit?  Zoam.  ad  Epiacop.  Afric. 
Latihe,  ii.  p.  1661. 

2  Zoaim.  ad  Episccp.  Africte, 
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ally  than  even  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  WMle  the  Pope 
either  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Pelagius,  or  but  be- 
gan to  vacillate,  an  Imperial  edict  was  issued  from  the 
court  of  Eavenna,  peremptorily  deciding  on  this  ab- 
struse question  of  theology.^  This  law  was  issued  be- 
fore the  final  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  in 
which,  on  the  authority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  bishops,  eight  canons  were  passed,  condemnatorj'' 
of  Pelagiauism.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  law 
was  obtained  by  tlie  influence  of  the  African  bishops 
with  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers  ;  there  is  great  like- 
lihood by  the  personal  authority  of  Augustine  with 
the  Count  Valerius.  Italy,  indeed,  could  hardly  re- 
ftise  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Africa.  This  appeal  te 
the  civil  ma^sti-ate  is  but  another  instance,  that  tlie 
ecclesiastical  power  has  no  scruple  in  employing  in  its 
own  favor  those  arms  of  which  it  deprecates  the  use, 
the  employment  of  which  it  treats  as  impious  usurpa- 
tion, when  put  forth  against  it.  By  this  law  it  became 
a  crime  against  the  state,  to  be  visited  with  civil  penal- 
ties, to  assert  that  Adam  was  bom  liable  to  dcath.^ 
The  dangerous  heresiarcha  were  condemned  by  name, 
and  without  hearing  or  trial,  to  banishment  from  Eome.^ 
Informers  were  invited  or  commanded  to  apprehend 

1  The  law  ia  dated  April  30,  A.D.  41S.    The  final  council  was  beld  early 

*  Hi  paranti  conctonun  Deo  ....  tun  f  tucem  inelementiam  stevie  vol- 
tmtatlB  nasignant  .  .  .  .  ut  mortem  pnemitteret  naadtnro  (Adarao,  ee.), 
non  banc  in^diis  yeUti  fliraisae  peccali,  aed  exegisse  pejiitus  legem  immn- 
iabilis  ooHstituti.  —  Baacript.  Honor,  et  Theodoa.  spud  Augustln.  Oper. 
X.,  Append.,  p.  lOB. 

*  Ho3  ergo  repertos  ubiounqne  de  hoc  tam  nefendo  scelere  confarenf  es  a 
qniboscunque  jubemna  corripi,  deductosqne  ad  audientiam  publicain  pro- 
miacu6  ah  aninihus  accnsari  .  .  .  ipsis  Inexorati  esilu  deporCationi  diunnn- 
tis,  — Ibid. 
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and  drag  before  the  tribunals,  and  to  accuse  the  main- 
tainers  of  these  wicked  doctrines.  In  die  order  issued 
by  the  Prsetorian  Prefects  of  Italy  and  the  East,  to 
carry  this  law  into  effect,  not  merely  were  the  he- 
resiarchs  banished,  but  their  aecomphces  condemned 
to  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and  to  perpetual 

Zosimus  threw  off  the  dangerous  tenderness  with 
j^,am^  which  he  had  hitherto  treated  Celestins  and 
retools,  [jjg  party.  Already,  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Imperial  edict,  he  had  demanded  his  une- 
quivocal condemnation  of  certain  eiTors,  charged 
agamst  him  by  Paulinus,  a  Carthaginian  deacon,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  represent  the  African  opin- 
ions. Celestins  was  now  again  summoned  to  render 
an  account  of  his  tenets ;  under  the  ban  of  the  Impe- 
rial law,  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  populace,  certam 
that  the  Pope  had  withdrawn  his  protection,  of  course 
he  dared  not  appear:  he  had  quietly  retired  from 
Rome.''  Zosimus  proceeded  to  condemn  the  faith,  to 
anathematize  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius, 
to  excommunicate  them  from  the  body  of  the  faithful, 
if  they  did  not  renounce  and  abjure  the  venomous 
tenets  of  their  impious  and  abominable  sect.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  the  Bishop  of  Rome  addressed  a  circular  let^ 
ter  to  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom,  condemning  the 
doctrines  of  Pelagius.  To  this  anathema  they  were 
expected  to  subsciibe.* 

Eighteen  bishops  alone,  of  those  who  took  this  letter 

1  The  convicted  heretic,  1)y  the  edict  of  Palladina,  was  to  be  feeultatum 
publicatioue  nndatus. 

^Augnetin.  de  Pecc.  Origin.,  o.  fl.  The  gcatnlatoiy  letter  of  Pauimue 
himself  on  the  condemnation  of  Celestiua,  in  BaroniuB,  sub  nnn.  413. 

S  Augustifl.  At  Pecc.  Orig.,  3,  4;  in  Julian,  1,  c.  4.    Prospw  ill  Chranic. 
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into  consideration,  refiised  to  condemn  their  i|]»i„pja 
fellow    Christians    unheard.'      They    turned  "='^'"''«- 
against    Zosimus   his    own    language    to    the   African 
bishops,  in  which  he  had  accused  their  precipitancy 
and  injustice  in  condemning  these  very  men  without 
process  or  trial.     They  appealed  to  a  General  Council. 

Of  these  eighteen,  the  most  distinguished  was  Juli- 
anus,  Bishop  of  Eclana,  in  Campania,  His  jmigou,  of 
opinions  did  not  altogether  agree  with  those  ^""^ 
of  Pelagius  and  Celestius ;  *  he  was  the  founder  of 
what  has  been  called  Semi-Pelagianism.  Julianua 
froQi  his  birth,  his  character,  and  the  events  of  his  life, 
was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  of  a  noble  family, 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  Memor,  for  whom  Augustine  en- 
tertiuned  the  warmest  friendship.^  He  was  eai'ly  ad- 
mitted into  tlie  lower  order  of  the  clergy,  and  married 
a  virgin  of  birth  and  virtue  equal  to  his  own.  She 
was  of  the  .^milian  family,  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Beneventum. 

The  epitlialamium  of  Jitlianus  and  la  was  written 
by  the  holy  Paulinos,  Bishop  of  Nola,  The  poet 
urges  upon  the  young  and  ardent  couple  not  to  break 
off  their  dangerous  nuptials,  but  after  their  marriage 
to  preserve  their  inviolate  chastity.  The  pious  bishop 
has,  indeed,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  his 
poetic  persuasions,  and  adds,  that  if  they  are  betrayed 
into  the  weakness  of  having  offepring,  he  trusts  that 
they  will  make  compensation  to  that  state,  which  they 
have  robbed  of  its  brightest  oniaments,  by  ("   '" 

1  The  great  point  of  differt 
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all  their  children,  a  sacerdotal  femily,  to  virginity.' 
Julianiis  was  a  man  of  great  accomplisliments,  well 
read  in  the  writers,  especially  the  poets  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  But  neitlier  his  iUustrioua  descent,  his  Roman 
or  his  Cbristiaji  kindred,  nor  his  talents,  nor  his  vir- 
tues, nor  his  station,  availed  in  the  least  in  this  desper- 
ate conflict  at  once  with  power  and  popular  opinion. 
There  were  now  airayed  in  formidable  and  irresistible 
confederaey,  the  three  commanding  influences  in  West- 
era  Christendom,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  Au- 
gustine. The  Pope,  indignant  at  the  demand  for  a 
General  Council,  proceeded  to  involve  Jutianus  and  the 
i-est  of  the  eighteen  remonstrants  under  the  anathema 
pronounced  against  Pelagius,  and  to  depose  him  from 
bis  see.  Julianus  had  but  the  unsatisfactory  consola- 
tion of  asserting  that  Zosimus  dared  not  meet  him  be- 
fore a  General  Council.  The  Emperor  was  at  first 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  demand  for  a  Council,  but 
the  influence  of  Augustine  with  the  Count  Valerius 
changed  the  impartial  judge  into  an  implacable  adver- 
sary. He  is  even  accused,  and  by  his  most  respected 
adversary  Julianus,  of  employing  every  means,  even 
those  of  corruption,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  power- 
ful against  the  followers  of  Pelagius.^  A  new  Imperial 
edict  sentenced  to  exile  Julianus  and  all  the  bishops 
wbo  had  fallen  under  the  anathema  of  Zosimus.  A 
second  rescript  followed,  commanding  all  bishops  not 
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merely  to  subscribe  the  dominant  opinions  on  tliesii 
profound  and  abstruse  topics,  but  to  condemn  their 
authors,  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  as  UTeclaimable  here- 
tics, ajid  this  under  pain  of  deprivation  and  banish- 
ment. Justly  might  Juliaiius  tannt  his  ecclesiastical 
brethren  with  this  attempt  to  crush  their  advei-saries 
by  the  civil  power.  With  shame  and  soitow  we  hear 
from  Augustine  himself  that  fetal  axiom,  which  for 
centuries  reconciled  the  best  and  holiest  men  to  the 
guilt  of  persecution,  the  axiom  which  impiously  arrayed 
cruelty  in  the  garb  of  Christian  charity  —  tliat  they 
were  persecuted  in  compassion  to  their  souls;'  that 
they  ought  to  be  thankftil  for  the  Mnd  violence,  which 
did  tliem  no  real  injury,  but  coerced  them  for  their 
good ;  and  that  if  for  this  end  the  secular  power  was 
called  in,  it  was  to  restrain  them  from  their  sacrilegious 
temerity.^ 

Thus,  then,  on  these  men  had  Mien  the  ban  of 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  power,  and  in  the  i^  ftiiKu- 
West,  at  least,  of  popular  opinion.^  Pela-  *'™' 
^us  vanishes  at  this  time  from  history ;  he  had  been 
condemned  by  a  Council  at  Antioch,  and  driven,  a 
second  Catiline  as  he  is  called  by  Jerome,  from  Jeru- 
salem :  of  his  end  nothing  is  Imown.  The  more  cou- 
rageous and  active  Celestius  still  kept  up  the  vain  strife. 

1  Non  impotentiiB  conftvi 
ab  Busu  sacrilego  cohibean 
Oper.  Imperf.,  1.  ii.,  c  14. 

^  CompaiB  1. 10,  where  b 
powers)  flj^  bound  U>  use  diaciplinam  cooTcitionis  against  all  opponents  of 
the  Catholic  ^tli. 

'Jnlianns,  it  appears,  objected  to  AuguBtifle  that  till  his  authouCieB  were 
Weateni  biahopa.  This  Augustine  does  not  deny,  but  demands  whatber 
the  authority  of  St.  Petei-  and  hia  successor,  Innocent,  is  no'  enough.  — 
Conlr,  Julian.,  1,  c.  13.    He  qnotea,  however,  Gregoiy  of  Kaziouzum  and 
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Twice  he  roturned  to  Rome  during  the  episcopacy  of 
the  successor  of  Zosimus,  and  twice  again  was  ban- 
ished. At  length,  with  JuUanus,  he  took  refiige  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  obtained  a  more  favorable 
hearing  both  from  the  reigning  Emperor,  the  yoiuiger 
Theodosius,  and  from  Nestorius,  the  bishop.  But  his 
enemies  were  watchftil,  and  Constantinople  refiised  to 
entertain  the  condemned  heresiarch :  of  his  death  like- 
wise history  is  silent.  The  accomplished  Juhanus,^ 
exiled  from  bis  see,  proscribed  not  merely  by  the  harsh 
edicts  of  power,  but  hunted  by  popular  detestation 
from  town  to  town,  wandered  through  Christendom, 
as  if  he  bore  a  divine  judgment  upon  him.  His  long 
and  weary  life  was  protracted  thirty  years  after  his 
exile.^  At  length  he  settled  as  teacher  of  a  school,  in 
an  obscm-e  town  of  Sicily,  The  last  act  of  the  pro- 
scribed heretic  was  to  sacrifice  all  he  had  to  relieve 
the  poor  in  a  grievous  femine.  Some  MthfiJ  follower, 
it  is  said,  whether  in  zeal  for  his  tenets  or  admiration 
for  his  virtues,  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  "  Here  sleeps  in 
peace  Julianus,  the  Catholic  Bishop." 

1  The  firagmeiilfl  of  the  "writingB  of  Jnlimtiia,  especially  Uiose  in  tlie  Opus 
Imperfeotmn  of  Anguetine,  show  great  ftcafenaaa  and  eloqueuee,  and  a 
&cUi^7  and  perapicnily  of  style  wiicli  beaiB  no  imfeTorable  compsrison 
with  ibe  great  Afiican  iathar.    His  pietj'  ia  unimpeachable. 

3  Julianus  constaiitl}'  tnunts  AugnsMne  with  tiiie  appeal  to  tiie  paseions 
of  the  lude  and  ignorant  vulgar  on  such  abstruse  subjects,  and  with  even 
wiuse  means  of  perseoating  his  adversaries.  Cue  seditiones  Bomie  condnc' 
ds  populis  endtlistjs  ?  Car  de  sumptibua  pauperum  sagin^tis  per  totam 
pcene  Aftieam,  equornm  greges,  quoa  pcoseqnenti  Olybrio,  tribunis  et  cen- 
turionibus  destinistia  ?  Cur  malxonamm  oblatjs  hieredjtatibus  potestates 
s^ecali  corrupiglds,  at  in  nos  stJpnla  tucoi'is  pnblice  acdeat?  Cor  dissip&stis 
Ecolesiaram  quiatem?  Car  reiigio^  priucipie  tempera  persecutionum  im- 
piefate  maoulSstis?  —  Oper.  Imperfect.,  iii.  74. 

Augustme  contents  himself  by  almply  denying  these  charges,  tJte  iast 
of  wWch,  by  his  own  showing  and  by  the  extjuit  edicts,  was  too  ti-ue. 

In  another  placo  Jaliauus  says,  Ot  erecto  cmirn  dogma  pojmlare.  —  Oper. 
Imperfect.,  ii.  2, 
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"While  the  West  in  general  bowed  before  the  com- 
manding authority  of  Augustine  ;  trembled  gj^ii. 
and  sbrimk  fi-om  any  opinion  which  might  p^'«i*=^- 
even  seem  to  impeach  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  laid  its 
free  will  down  a  ready  sacrifice  before  divine  gi'ace,  as 
contained  in  tlie  sacraments  of  the  Church  and  admin- 
istered by  the  awful  liierarchy ;  hesitated  not  to  aban- 
don the  whole  world,  external  to  the  Church,  to  that 
inevitable  hell  which  was  the  patrimony  of  all  the 
children  of  Adam  ;  Semi-Pelagianism  arose  in  another 
quarter,  and  under  different  auspices,  and  maintained 
an  obstinate  contest  for  considerably  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. This  school  gi-ew  up  among  the  monasteries  in 
the  south  of  France,  Among  its  partisans  were  some 
of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  that  province.  The 
most  distinguished,  if  not  the  first  founder,  of  this 
Grallic  Semi-Pelagianism  was  the  monk  Cassi-  Cnasianns. 
anus.  The  birthplace  of  Cassianus  is  uncertain,  but 
if  not  Greek  or  Oriental  by  birth,  he  was  either  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  by  education.^  His  youth  was 
passed  in  the  Eastern  monasteries,  first  in  Bethlehem, 
afterwards  in  Egypt.  Eastern  and  Egyptian  mona- 
chism,  like  its  more  remote  ancestor  in  India,  and  its 
more  immediate  parent,  the  Essenism  or  Therapeutism 
of  the  Jews,  was  anything  but  a  blind  or  humble  Pre- 
destinarianbm.  It  was  the  strength  and  triumph  of 
the  human  will.  It  was  the  self-wrought  victory  over 
the  bondage  of  matter ;  the  violent  avulsion  and  stem 
estrangement  from  all  the  indulgences,  the  pursuits, 

INolwiaistanding  the  express  wotds  of  Gennadlna,  Cassianna  natione 
ScytliiL,  lie  has  been  supposed  an  A&k^.  He  ie  called  Afer  in  the  tiet  of 
ecdeaiaatical  writers  by  Hoiioriiis  (Ixi.cSi);  an  Egyptian  (Pagi,  Basnage, 
Fabridue);  aLatin  (Photina,  c.  197)!  a  Goal  (Card.  Borrls  and  the  Bene- 
tticijnes,  Hist.  Lit.  di;  la  Prance). 
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the  affections,  the  society  of  the  world.  The  dreamy 
and  passive  state  of  the  monk,  in  which  he  was  surren- 
dered to  spiritual  inflaences,  began  not  till  his  own 
determination  had  withdrawn  him  into  the  anstere  and 
eremetical  solitnde.  There  man  might  be  commingled, 
in  ahsolnte  identity,  with  the  Godhead.  Every  act  of 
remorseless  asceticism  was  a  meritorious  demand  on 
the  divine  approbation.  The  divine  influence  was 
wrestled  for  and  won  by  the  resolute  and  prevailing 
votary,  not  bestowed  as  the  unsought  gift  of  God. 
Cassianus  passed  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  the  fiivored  pupil  of  that  Greek  Father 
whose  writings  are  throughout  the  most  adverse  to  the 
Augustinian  system.  The  whole  theology  of  Chrysos- 
tom.  In  its  general  impi-ession,  is  a  plain  and  practical 
appeal  to  the  free  will  of  man.  He  addresses  man  as 
invested  in  an  awful  responsibility,  but  as  selMepend- 
ent,  self-determining  to  good  or  evil.  The  depravity 
against  which  he  inveighs  is  no  inherited,  inherent  cor- 
ruption, to  he  dispossessed  only  by  divine  grace,  but  a 
personal,  spontaneous,  self-originating,  and  self-main- 
tained surrender  to  evil  influences ;  to  be  broken  off 
by  a  vigorous  effort  of  religious  faith,  to  he  controlled 
by  severe  self-imposed  religious  discipline.  As  far  as 
is  consistent  with  prayer  and  devotion,  man  is  master 
of  his  own  destiny.  The  Augustinian  questions  of 
predestination,  grace,  the  forelmowledge  of  God,  even, 
in  general,  the  atonement  and  the  extent  of  its  conse- 
quences, lie  without  the  sphere  of  Chrysostom's  theol- 
ogy. Cassiant^  received  at  least  the  first  holy  orders 
from  Chryaostom.  During  the  disturbances  in  Con- 
stantinople relating  to  his  deposal,  Cassianus  was  sent 
to  Rome  on   a  mission  to  Pope  Innocent  I,     To  the 
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memoiy  of  Chrysostom  he  preserved  the  most  fervent 
attachment.  Chrysostom  was  to  him  a  second  John 
the  Evangelist.' 

Probably  after  the  fell  of  Chrysostom,  Cassiaiius 
settled  at  Marseilles,  and  founded  two  mon-  caesianus 
asteries,  one  of  men  and  one  of  women,  in '" ''™'' 
which  he  introduced  the  severe  discipline  of  the  East. 
Marseilles  was  Greek ;  it  retained  to  a  late  period  the 
character  and,  to  some  degree,  the  language  of  a 
Grecian  colony;  no  doubt,  on  that  account,  It  was 
congenial  to  Cassianus.  But  Cassianus  became  so 
completely  master  of  Latin  as  to  write  in  that  lan- 
guage his  Monastic  Institntes,  the  austere  and  inflexi- 
ble code  followed  in  most  of  the  ccenobitic  foundations 
north  of  the  Alps ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  tliis  work 
that  posterity  can  collect  the  Semi-Pelagian  opin- 
ions of  its  autlior.^  Already,  however,  some  of  the 
faitlifnl  partisans  of  Augustine  had  given  the  alarm 
at  this  tendency  towards  rebellion  against  the  dictator^ 
ship  of  their  master.  Prosper  and  Hilarius  denounced 
this  yet  more  secret  defection  of  those  who  presumed 
to  impugn  with  vain  objections  the  holy  Augustine  on 
the  grace  of  God.^     The  last  works  which  occupied 

>  Adoptatiia  u  beatisaiiUie  inemorifB  Joanne  in  minieterium  sacram  atqu« 
oTjIatna  Deo  ....  Mementote  magiBtratiun  vestxorum  vettmim  saeerdo- 
tnmque  TesCrorum  ....  Joanuis  tide  ac  puritate  mirabHis:  Joaiinis  iitr 
qaaso,  Joannis  illius  qui  vsih  ad  similitudinem  Joannis  Evangelistie,  et 
discipnius  Jesu  et  ApOBtolua,  qnaai  anper  pectus  doniini  semper  affeetnmque 
discubuit  ....  Qui  communis  mihi  ac  vobis  magtster  fuit ;  cui'ds  discipiiU 
et  instjtutia  anmus^  et  seqq.  —  Caagianus  de  lucam.  c.  31. 

^  There  has  been  a  controversy  trhether  Cassianus  was  a  Semi -Palawan. 
With  biswik  bfrethm  ntrmOie  aame  paisagps  of  his  worlis, 
grave  and  ieani  d  n     have  ar°Ti  d   n  b  th  adea 

3  Gratiain  D      q  a  Ch    at  an    snn  u     qm  tarn  dicere  audent  a  aaiictn 
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Augustine  were  addressed  to  Prosper  and  Hilarius, 
in  order  to  check  this  daring  inroad,  and  to  establish 
on  irrefragable  grounds  the  predestination  of  the  saints 
and  the  gift  of  perseverance." 

The  partisans  of  Augustine  continued  to  wage  the 
ContooTeray  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  buming  zeal  and  imperious 
inQimi.  authority  of  their  master.  A  school  arose, 
not  of  theology  alone,  but  of  poetry.  Prosper,  in  a 
long  poem,  compelled  the  reluctant  language  and  form 
of  Latin  verse  to  condemn  the  "  ungrateful,"  who  in 
their  wanton  pride  ascribed  partly  to  themselves,  not 
absolutely  to  the  grace  of  God,  the  work  of  their 
salvation.  Prosper  and  Hilaiius  were  followed  by  a 
long  line  of  assertors  of  the  Augustinian  Predestina- 
rianism,  of  which  Fulgentius  was  the  most  rigid  and 
inexorable  advocate.^ 

L  the  other  aide,  handed  down  to  a 
I  of  more  or  less  bold  disciples  the  aversion 
to  the  extreme  views  of  Augustine.  It  is  doubtftil 
whether  the  Vincentius,  'who  espoused  his  opinions, 
was  the  celebrated  Abbot  of  Lerins,  the  author  of  the 
'  Commonitory.'  At  a  later  period  Faustus,  Bishop  of 
Riez,  brought  the  sanction  of  learning,  high  character, 
and  sanctity  to  the  same  cause. 

Semi-Pelagianism  aspired  to  hold  tlie  balance  be- 
tween Pelagius  and  Augustine;^  to  steer  a  safe  and 
middle  course  between  the  abysses  into  which  each,  on 

1  De  Prsadestinationa  Sanotomni  liber  ad  Proepenim  et  Hilarium  .... 
Dfl  dono  pei-sevecantiiB  liber  ad  ProapBrum  et  Hilarium  secnndus. 

!  FuIgBntiuB  was  the  predecessor  of  ttiat  modern  diyinB  who  is  said  Wi  have 
spoken  of  the  co^forUAU  doctrine  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  littte  duldren. 

^  8ed  uee  cant  hcereticis  tibi,  nee  cum  Catholids  plena  eoncordia  est  .  .  . 
tn  informe,  nescio  quid,  fertlnm  et  utraque  parte  ineonvenienB  reperisti,  quo 
nee  inimicoram  oonsensuin  adtjuiroros,  neo  in  nosliorum  pemianeres. — 
Prosper,  c  ii.  p.  117. 
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either  side,  had  plunged  in  desperate  presumption.^ 
It  emphatically  repudiated  the  heresj  of  Pelagius  in 
the  denial  of  original  sin;  it  asserted  divine  grace, 
but  it  seemed  to  confine  divine  grace  to  the  outward 
means,  the  Scriptures  and  the  sacraments,  rather 
than  to  its  inward  and    direct  workings  on  the  soul 

But  it  condemned  with  equal  resolution  the  system 
of  Augustine,  by  which  the  grace  of  God  was  hard- 
ened into  an  h'on  necessity;  it  reproached  him  with 
that  Manicheism  which  divided  mankind  into  two 
hard  antagonistic  masses.^ 

But  of  all  religious  controversies  this  alone  had  the 
merit  of  not  growing  up  into  a  fatal  and  implacable 
schism,^  The  Semi-Peiagians,  though  condemned  in 
several  successive  councils,  were  not  cast  out  of  the 
Church,  and  did  not  therefore  form  separate  Mid 
hostile  communities.  This  rare  mutual  respect, 
which  now  prevailed,  is  no  doubt  to  be  atfaibuted 
to  one  important  cause.  The  monasteries,  which 
were  held  in  such  profoimd  and  universal  venera^ 
fion,  were  the  chief  schools  of  these  doctrines ;  some 


1  Compare  Walch,  v.  p.  B8. 

2  Corapoi'e  ths  lottev  of  Prospev  to  ! 
mate  dase  hiiniaai  generis  nutsaas,  ai 
Manicheima. 

*  No  qaealioii  liaa  boan  mora  disputed  in  later  daya,  or  wiih  less  certain 
result,  than  whether  tiiere  ■was  a  disUnet  sect  of  PredesUnariune  at  tills 
period.  Tho  conCroveFsy  orig1na,ted  in  the  publication  of  a  remarkable 
tract,  tlie  "  PiiBdesUnatiia,"  by  the  JsEnit  Sirmond.  The  great  object  was 
to  clear  Qie  luemor;  of  Augustine,  vho  vaa  claimed  both  by  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists.  Such  a  sect,  if  it  exteted,  would  carry  off  from  St.  Augustine 
all  the  chaise  heaped  upon  PcedestJnatiaiiism  at  that  time.  If  they  were 
ftereft'cfl,  Angus^e  "was  of  uniinpeached  orlbodoxy,  and  iherefore  could  not 
have  held  a  condemnable  Predcstinarianism.  Walch  discusaes  the  queslioa 
at  length,  vol.  v. 
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of  the  most  austere  and  most  admired  of  these 
Coenobites  were  the  cliief  assertors  of  the  free  will 
of  man,^ 

'  Prosper  himself  totraya  fhis  enibrccd  ruspectttnd  its  paculiai'  source:  — 

DnHait,etju^  rifflidffint  SDB  corpora.  Borte : 
AtatdncMit oplbus;  sintrasU;  aiatqne beoigni ; 
Terreaisgoe  fenmt  anlmiud  super  astra  rellctJs; 
^  tamen  hteo  propria  Tlrtate  capessera  qnenquBDi 
POBBa  putontf  ^tre  at  digunB  lo^or  iste  Juvail 
iDgenlum  merulsss  aiimt  booa  verapeJvD^B; 
CwBceie  qno  cuplunt,  mlnmintnr ;  proflolando 
Daaciunt;  BuigoDdo  oulunt,  cnrreudo  recedunt ; 
nude  Gteniiu  vanl  froEtra  eplendescere  quEDruDt, 
Inde  obsonrautDr:  quoniam  sua.  landls  uoore, 
Nan  qiue  sunt  OhrU^  quieniut,  nee  &t  Deus  IDIa 
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CHAPTER   III. 

NESTOEIANISM. 


ZosiMUS  filled  tlie  See  of  Rome  only  a  yeai'  and 
nine  months.  His  short  pontificate  was  agi-  y^_  ^^  417, 
tated  not  only  hj  the  Pelagian  controversy,  Dwthof*^^' 
but  by  disputes  with  the  bishops  of  Southern  ^^^'"■ 
Gaul  and  of  Africa,  hereafter  to  be  considered  when 
the  relations  of  those  provinces  to  the  See  of  Rome 
shall  take  their  place  in  onr  history. 

The  death  of  Zosimus  gave  rise  to  the  third  con- 
tested election  for  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  greater  the  dignity  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
the  more  lofty  his  pretensions  to  supi-emacy,  the  more 
would  ambition  covet  this  post  of  power  and  distinc- 
tion ;  the  more,  on  the  other  hand,  would  holy  and 
Christian  emulation  aspire  to  plaee  the  worthiest  pre- 
late in  this  commanding  station ;  and  men's  Disputed 
opinions  would  not  always  concur  as  to  the  Dec  zi,'2s, 
ecclesiastic  best  qualified  to  preside  over  Western 
Christendom.  Thus  while  the  most  ungovernable 
worldly  passions  and  interests  would  intrude  them- 
selves into  the  election,  honest  religious  zeal,  often 
the  blindest,  always  the  most  obstinate  of  human 
motives,  would  esteem  it  a  sacred  duty  to  espouse, 
an  impious  weakness  to  abandon,  some  fevorite 
cause. 

The  unsettled  form  of  the  election,  and  the  unde- 
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^■settled  fined  rights  of  tlie  electors,  could  not  but 
eieotinn.  increase  the  difficulty  and  exasperate  the 
strife.  The  absolute  nomination  by  the  clergy  -would 
have  been  no  security  against  contested  elections ;  for 
in  every  double  election  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  was 
ranged  on  either  side,  and  formed  the  rival  factions. 
A  certain  assent  of  the  people  was  still  considei-ed 
necessary  to  ratify  the  appointment.  At  all  events, 
the  people  looked  on  tlie  election  with  such  profound 
uiterest,  during  a  contest  with  such  violent  excitement, 
tliat  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  them  from  interfer- 
ence :  and  both  fiictions  were  so  anxious  for  their  sup- 
port, that  only  the  losing  party  would  see  the  impro- 
priety of  their  tumultuous  mingling  in  the  fray.  The 
election  of  the  Bishop  was  now  as  much  an  afiair  of 
tlie  whole  city  as  that  of  a  consul  or  a  dictator  of  old, 
without  the  ancient  and  time-honored  regulations  for 
collecting  the  suffrages  by  centuries  or  by  tribes. 

And  who  were  the  people  ?  Was  this  right  equally 
The  people,  shared  by  all  the  members  of  the  religious 
community,  now  almost  coextensive  in  number  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city?  Had  the  Senate  any 
special  privilege,  or  were  all  these  rights  of  the  laity 
vested  in  the  Empei'or  alone  as  the  supreme  civil 
power,  and  so  in  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  the  representa- 
tive of  imperial  authority  ?  The  popular  universal 
suffrage,  which,  in  a  small  primitive  church,  one  per- 
vaded with  pure  Christian  piety,  tended  to  harmony, 
became  an  uncontrolled  democratic  anarchy  when  the 
bishopric  included  a  vast  eily.  It  is  surprising  that 
this  difficulty,  which  was  not  removed  until,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  the  election  was  vested  in  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  was  not  fatal  to  the  supremacy 
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of  Jtome.  But  though  the  wild  scenes  of  anarchy  and 
tumult,  which,  especially  from  the  eighth  to  the  elev- 
enth centui'y,  impaired  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in 
Borne  itself,  and  desecrated  liis  person ;  though  the 
successful  Pontiff  was  often  only  the  head  of  a  trium- 
phant fiiction,  and  was  either  disobeyed,  or  obeyed  with 
undisguised  reluctance,  by  the  defeated  party ;  still  dis- 
tance seemed  to  soften  off  all  tliis  unseemly  conftision, 
above  which  the  Pope  appeared  seated  on  his  serene 
and  lofly  thi-one  in  undiminished  majesty.  It  con- 
stantly liappened  that  at  the  very  time  at  wliich  in 
Borne  the  Pope  was  insulted,  maltreated,  wounded, 
imprisoned,  driven  from  the  city,  the  extreme  parts  of 
Christendom  were  bowing  to  his  decrees  in  tmshaken 
reverence- 
Twice  already  —  perhaps  more  than  twice  —  had 
Kome  been  afflicted  with  a  fierce  and  prolonged  con- 
test. The  austere  bigotry  of  Novatian  had  maintained 
his  claim  against  the  authority  of  Cornelius.  Pelix 
had  been  the  antipope  to  Liberius,  The  streets  of 
Rome  had  run  with  blood,  the  churches  had  been  de- 
filed with  dead  bodies,  in  the  more  recent  strife  of  Da^ 
masus  and  Ursicinus. 

On  the  death  of  Zosimus,  some  of  the  clergy  chose 
the  Archdeacon  Eulalius  in  the  Lateran  Church ;  on 
the  same,  or  the  nest  day,  a  larger  number  met  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Theodora,  and  elected  the  Presbyter 
Boniface.  Three  bishops,  among  whom  was  the 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  either  compelled,  it  was  said,  or, 
yielding  through  the  weaJmess  of  extreme  old  Dfc.  27,2s. 
age,  consecrated  Eidalius.  Bonifece  was  inaugurated 
by  nine  bishops,  in  the  presence  of  seventy  j^^^i^ 
'n  the  Church  of  St,  Marcellus.  ^^^'>''- 
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Rome  might  apprehend  the  return  of  those  ^errible  and 
bloody  days  which  marked  the  elevation  of  Damasis. 
The  Prefect  of  Rome  was  Symmachus,  son  of  that 
eloquent  orator  who  had  defended  with  so  much  en- 
ergy the  lost  cause  of  paganism.  The  outward  con^ 
formity,  at  least,  of  Symmachus  to  Christianity  may 
he  presumed  from  tlie  fevor  of  Honorius ;  hut  it  is 
curious  to  find  a  contest  for  the  Papacy  dependent  for 
its  decision  on  the  son  of  such  a  father.  Symmachus, 
in  his  report  to  the  Empei'or,  inclines  toward  the  party 
BuiBjiuB.  of  Eulaiius.  Boni:fece  was  summoned  to  Ear 
venna.  He  delayed  to  obey  the  mandate,  whii?h 
reached  him  when  he  was  performing  his  sacred  fiino- 
tions  without  the  city ;  the  officers  of  the  Prefect  were 
maltreated  by  the  populace  of  his  part^.  The  gates 
of  Rome,  tlierefore,  were  closed  upon  Bonifece,  and 
Jan.  6.  Eulaiius,  in  great  state,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  part,  at  least,  of  the  people,  took  possession  of  8t. 
Peter's,  the  Capitol,  as  it  were,  of  Christianity. 

The  party  of  Bonifece  were  not  inactive,  or  without 
influence  at  the-  court  of  Ravenna.  The  petition  to 
the  Emperor  declared  that  all  the  Presbyters  of  Rome 
would  accompany  Bonifiice,  to  make  known  her  wiU, 
or,  rather,  the  judgment  of  God.^  Honorius  issued  a 
^i^,g[  rescript,  with  supercilious  impartiality  com- 
Honoriufl.  manding  both  prelates  to  remain  at  a  distance 
from  the  city,  until  the  cause  should  be  decided  by  a 
synod  of  bishops  from  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Africa.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  Roman  people  could  not  be  deprived 
of  the  solemn  rites  of  Easter,  Achilleus,  Bishop  of 
Spoleto,  was  ordered  to  officiate  during  thfe  vacancy. 
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Eulalius  would  not  endure  this  sacrilegious  usurpation 
of  the  powers  of  his  see.  He  surprised  by  night,  at 
the  head  of  that  part  of  the  populace  which  was  on 
his  side,  the  Lateran  Church ;  and  in  contempt  of  the 
Emperor's  orders,  celebrated  the  holy  rit^.  But  the 
days  of  successful  conflict  with  the  civil  power  were 
not  yet  come.  The  rashness  of  Eulalius  estranged 
even  Symmachus  from  his  cause  :  ^  tliis  act  was  treated 
as  one  of  rebellion.  Eulalius  was  e^elled  from  the 
city.  He  was  threatened,  as  well  as  ill  the  Mar.  is-ss, 
clergy  who  adhered  to  him,  with  stdl  more  fearful  pen- 
alties. The  laity  who  communicittd  with  Eulalius 
w;ere  to  be  punished,  the  higher  oifkrs  with  banish- 
ment and  confiscation,  slaves  with  death.  The  pri- 
mates of  the  Eegions  of  Rome  weie  to  he  responsible 
for  all  popular  tumults.  Such  was  the  commanding 
judgment  of  the  Emperor.^ 

Bonifece  took  possession  without  fiirtlier  contest  of 
the  Pontifical  throne.  He  was  the  eon  of  a  Bonifitc* 
presbyter  ^  named  Jocondus,  a  Koman  by  Apt.  io. 
birth ;  he  was  an  aged  prelate,  of  mild  and  blameless 
character;  wisely  anxious  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  scandals,  and  even  crimes,  in  which  he  had 
been  so  nearly  involved.  He  addressed  the  Emperor, 
urging  the  enactment  of  a  law,  a  civil  law,  which 
should  restrain  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  coerce  those 
who  aspired  to  obtain  by  inti-igue,  what  ought  to  be 
the  reward  of  piety  and  holiness.  Honorins  issued  an 
edict,  that  in  case  of  a  contested  election  both  the  rival 
candidates  should  he  excluded  from  the  office,  and  a 
new  appointment  made.    .  Thus  the  Imperial   power 

1  Sjmmachi  rescript,  npud  Bnron, 

2  See  the  resuript  of  Honoi'ms,  apuil  Baroiiium. 
B  Platin.  Yit.  Bon[fiic. 
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assumed,  and  was  acknowledged  to  possess,  full  ati- 
thority  to  regulate  the  election  of  Bishops  of  Eome,^ 
During  the  three  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Bonifitce, 
the  Pelagian  controrei-sy  was  still  drawing  out  its 
almost  interminable  length. 

On  tlie  death  of  Bonifece,^  Eulalius  refused  to  leave 
the  seclusion  into  which  he  had  retii'ed ;  the  decline  of 
life  may  have  softened  his  ambition  — for  he  died  the 
Sept.  4, 422.  following  year.  Celestine  was  elected,  and 
ruled  in  peace  the  See  of  Home,  The  Pontificates  of 
Not.  10.  Celestine  I.^  and  his  successor  Sixtus  I.*  were 
csiaetinei.  occupied  by  the  Neetorian  controversy:  oc- 
cupied, but  hardly  disturbed.  The  East,  as  it  has  ap- 
peared, had  stood  aloof  serene  and  \inimpassioned 
throughout  the  Pelagian  controversy ;  in  Palestine, 
the  Latin  Jerome  alone,  and  his  partisans  the  two 
W^tem  bishops  of  doubtftd  feme,  would  not  endure 
the  presence  of  Pelagius,  In  Alexandiia  and  Con- 
stantinople, Predestination,  Gi'ace,  Free  Will,  excited 
no  tumults,  arrayed  against  each  other  no  hostile  fac- 
tions, demanded  uo  councils.  The  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople pronounced  liis  authoritative  decrees,  which 
no  one  desired  to  question  ;  and  expelled  fi'om  his  dio- 
cese Celestius,  or  Pelagius  himself,  whom  no  one  cared 
to  defend.  They  alone,  of  all  powerful  heresiarchs  in 
Constantinople,  neither  distracted  the  Imperial  conrt, 
nor  maddened  popular  fection. 

Latin  Christianity  contemplated  with  almost  equal 
, ,._  indiference  Nestorianism,  and  all  its  prolific 

ofiheWeat.    nicc,  Eutycluanism,    Monophysitism,   Mono- 
id ReEctiptrm  Honocii,  apud  Baronium. 
2  Bouifece  ilied  Nov.  4,  iSS. 
a  Celestine  I.,  Nov.  10,  432;  died  July,  432, 
iSixtnaI.,432;  died  440. 
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thelitism.  Wliiie  in  this  contest  the  two  great  Patri- 
archates of  the  East,  Constantinople  and  Alexandria, 
brought  to  issue,  or  sti-ove  to  bring  to  issue,  their  rival 
claims  to  ascendency ;  while  eoimcil  after  conncil  pro- 
mulgated, reversed,  i-eenacted  their  conflicting  decrees ; 
while  separate  and  hostile  communities  were  formed  in 
everj  region  of  the  East ;  and  the  fears  of  persecuted 
Nestoi-ianism,  stronger  than  religious  zeal,  penetrated 
for  refuge  i-emote  coimtries,  into  which  Chiistianity 
had  not  yet  found  its  way  :  in  the  West  there  was  no 
Nestorian,  or  Entychian  sect.  Some  councils  con- 
demned, but  with  hardly  an  audible  remonstrance, 
these  uncongenial  heresies :  the  doctrines  ai'e  con- 
demned, but  there  appears  no  body  of  heretics  whom 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  strike  with  the  anathema. 

In  the  East,  i-eligion .  ceased  more  and  more  to  be  an 
affair  of  pure  religion.  It.  was  mingled  upsta[,of 
with  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Impeiial  court,  '''«^"'- 
with  all  the  furies  of  ^tion  in  the  grea,t  cities.  The 
council  was  the  arena,  not  merely  for  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  for  worldly  ascendency.  Secnl^-  ambition 
conid  no  longer  he  distinguished,  nor  conld  the  warring 
p-elates  themselves  distinguish  it,  from  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy. Eeligioua  questions  being  decided  by  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  or  the  ruling  minister, 
eunuch  or  barbarian,  that  favor  was  sought  by  the 
most  unscrupulous  means — by  intrigue,  by  adulation, 
by  bribery ;  and  these  means  became  hallowed.  There 
was  no  saciifice  with  which  Alexandria  would  not  pur- 
chase superiority  over  Constantinople,  or  Constantino- 
ple over  Alexandria  :  the  rivalry  of  the  sees  darkened 
into  the  fiercest  personal  hostility. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  unembarrassed 
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with  tlie  intricacies  of  the  question,  which  had  no 
temptation  for  his  more  practical  understanding,  with 
the  whole  West  participating  in  his  comparative  apa^ 
thy,  could  sit,  at  a  distance,  a  tranquil  arbiter,  and  in- 
terfere only  when  he  saw  his  own  advantage,  or  when 
all  parties,  exasperated  or  wearied  out,  gladly  submits 
ted  to  any  foreign  or  unpledged  judgment.  The  East- 
ern prelates,  too  eager  to  destroy  each  other,  were 
either  blind  to,  or  in  the  heat  of  mutual  detestation 
disregarded  this  silent  aggression,  and  admitted  princi- 
ples without  suspicion  fatal  to  their  own  indepen- 
dence. 

On  the  nature  of  the  Grodhead  the  inexhaustible 
East  had  not  yet  nearly  run  the  whole  round  of 
speculative  thought;  the  Greek  language  sti!I  found 
new  gradations  on  which  it  might  employ  its  fine 
and  subtile  distinctiveness.  All  these  controversies, 
which  began  anew  with  Nestorianism,  sprang  by  hneal 
and  unbroken  descent  from  the  great  ancestral  princi- 
ple. The  same  Oriental  tenet  (however  it  may  not, 
at  first  sight,  be  apparent)  which  gave  birth  to  the 
various  Gnostic  sects,  and  to  Manicheism,  had  lion  at 
the  root  of  Arianism,^  now  quickened  into  life  Nes- 
torianism  and  all  its  kindred  i-ace.  Arianism  had 
arisen  out  of  that  profound  sense  of  tlie  malignancy 
of  matter,  which  in  its  grosser  influence  had  led  to 

'Hist,  of  CbiisGaoity,  vol.  ii.  p.  443.  Add  to  (he  authorities  there 
quoted  tliM  aedeivo  passage  from  Aiiua  himself,  apud  Athanas.  xvi.  da  Syn, 
elSerbeS  aimni,  nalrblK  yaarpb^  (Psttlm,  ex.  &)  Kot  rh  iK  TOb  jrorpSf 
ff^Mov,  aal  ^aa,  ilf  japoi  oiroii  d/iooiaun'  lad  lie  npofloS^  hnl  nvwi  nodTin, 
avvScTOS  larai  i  iranfp  Kal  Statperd^  luxl  rpsirrbc  ml  irHiia  nar'  oiTofif. 
Alius  otcuaed  his  adversaries  of  deetroying  this  pure  spiritnality  of  the 
Father,  by  asserting  ths  ifiooiata  of  the  Son.  The  Faiher  became  likewise 
composed  of  parts,  divisible,  mutable,  corporeal,  and  to  him  this  was  an 
mianswerable  argument. 
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the  Manichean  Dualism.  The  pure,  primal,  parental 
Deity  muat  stand  entirely  aloof  from  all  connection 
with  that  in  which  evii  was  inherent,  inveterate, 
inexfingnishable.  This  was  the  absolute  essence  of 
Deity ;  this  undisturbed,  unattainted  Spiritualism,  which 
disdained,  repelled,  abhorred  the  contact,  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  Corporeal,  which  once  assimilating  to, 
or  condescending  to  assume  any  of  the  attributes  of 
Matter,  ceased  to  be  tlia  Godhead. 

By  the  triumph  of  the  Athanaaan  Trinitarianism,  and 
by  the  gradual  dominance  which  it  had  oh-  ™'""?^- 
tained  over  the  general  mind  of  Christendom,  ushea. 
the  coequal  and  consubstantial  Godhead  in  the  Ti'inity 
had  become  an  article  of  the  universal  creed  in  the 
Latin  Church.  Arianism  survived  only  among  the  bar- 
barians. The  East  adhered  almost  as  generally  to  the 
Creed  of  Nicea,  The  Son,  therefore,  had  become,  if 
the  expression  may  be  ventured,  more  and  more  divine  ; 
he  was  more  completely  not  merely  assimilated,  hut 
absolutely  identified,  with  the  original,  perfect,  uncon- 
taminated  Godhead.  Yet  his  descent  into  the  material 
world,  his  admixture  with  the  external,  the  sensible, 
the  created  —  his  assumption  of  the  form  and  being 
of  man  (which  all  agreed  to  be  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  not  in  seeming  alone,  according  to  the 
Docetic  notion,  but  actually  and  really) — must  be 
guarded  by  the  same  jealousy  of  infecting  his  pure 
and  spiritual  essence  by  the  earthly  contagion :  that 
which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  spirituality  of 
the  Father,  might  endanger  the  same  prerogative  of 
the  Son.  The  divine  and  human  nature  could  not 
indeed  be  kept  separate,  but  they  must  he  united 
with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  their  essential  at^ 
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tribntes.  If  (according  to  Nestorius)  the  Eternal 
and  Coequal  Woi'd  were  horn,  this  was  a  denial 
vicMof  of  liis  preexistence ;  and  to  assert  that  he 
Heatonua.  cou],j  fog  liable  to  passioii  OF  suiFering,^  in 
the  same  manner  violated  the  pure  spirituality  of  the 
Godhead,  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  appella- 
tion, Christ,  sliould  be  confined,  and,  as  it  were, 
kept  saa'ed,  as  signifying  the  Being,  composed  of 
the  blended,  yet  unconfoimded,  God  and  man ;  and 
that  the  Vir^n  should  be  the  mother  of  Christ,  the 
God-man,  not  the  mother  of  God,  of  the  unassociated 
divinity.^  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  controversy. 
Never  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  contending 
parties  approximated  so  closely.  Both  subscribed, 
both  appealed  to  the  Nicene  Creed;  both  admitted 
the  preexistenee,  the  impassibility  of  the  Eternal 
Word;  but  the  fatal  duty,  wliich  the  Christians  in 
that  age,  and  unhappily  in  subsequent  ages,  have 
imposed  upon  themselves,  of  considering  the  detec- 
tion of  heresy  the  firat  of  rehgious  obligations,  mingled, 
as  it  now  was,  with  human  passions  and  interests,  made 
the  breach  irreparable.  Men  like  Cyril  of  Alesandria, 
in  whom  religion  might  seem  to  have  inflamed  and 
embittered,  instead  of  allaying,  the  woi-st  passions  of 
our  nature,  pride,  ambition,  cruelty,  rapacity;  and 
Coimcils  like  that  of  Ephesns,  with  all  the  tumiilt  and 
violence  without  the  dignity  of  a  senate  or  popular 
assembly,  convulsed  the  East,  and  led  to  a  fierce  and 
irreconcOable  schism. 

The  stem  repudiation  of  the  tei-m,  the  Mother  of 
woisUpot  God',  encountered  another  sentiment,  which 
tha  virgin.     -^^  'heen  rapidly  growing  up,  as  one  of  the 

1  Ptttibilis.  2  XpLaro-oKog,  not  Qeoroitog. 
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dominant  influences  of  the  Christian  mind.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  had  arisen  from  the  confluence  of 
many  pure  and  gentle,  and  many  natural  feehngs. 
The  revei'ence  for  eveiything  connected  with  rfie 
Redeemer,  especially  hy  ties  so  close  and  tender, 
would  not  with  cold  jealousy  watch  and  limit  its  ardent 
language.  The  more  absolute  deification,  if  it  may 
be  so  said,  of  Christ ;  the  forgetfiilness  of  his  hiiman- 
ity  induced  by  his  investment  in  mote  remote  and 
awfiil  Godhead,  —  created  a  want  of  some  more  kin- 
dred and  ^.miliar  object  of  adoration.  The  worship 
of  the  intermediate  saints  admitted  that  of  the  Virgin 
as  its  least  dangerous,  most  affecting,  most  consolatory 
part.  The  exquisite  beauty  and  purity  of  the  images, 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Divine  Infiint,  though  not 
as  yet  embodied  in  the  highest  ai-t,  by  painting  or 
sculpture,  appealed  to  the  unreasoning  and  unsuspect- 
ing heart.  To  this  was  added,  the  superior  influence 
with  which  Christianity  had  invested  the  female  sex, 
and  which  naturally  clave  to  this  gentler  and  Idndred 
object  of  adoring  love.  In  one  of  the  earliest  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  controversy,  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  the  female  sex  by  the  birth  of  the  Loi-d 
from  the  Vir^  Mary  is  dwelt  upon  in  glowing 
terms:  woman's  glory  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  The  power  exei-cised 
by  females  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  now  by 
the  sisters  and  wives,  the  Pulcherias  and  Eudoxias, 
at  other  times,  by  the  mothers  of  Emperors,  the 
Helenas  and  Irenes,  as  in  some  degree  springing 
from  Christianity,  was  strengthened  by,  and  in  its 
turn  strengthened,  this  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  interposed  itself  between  that  of  Christ,  and 
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still  more  that  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  worshi^j- 
ping  Christian. 

"With  this  view  accords  the  whole  course  of  the 
PromoMonot  history.  On  the  death  of  Sisiimius  Bishop 
A.B.  428. '  of  Constantinople,  the  Emperor,  the  younger 
Theodosius,  to  terminate  the  intrigues  and  factions 
among  the  clergy  of  the  city,  snmmoned  Nestorius 
from  Antioch  to  the  Episcopal  Throne  of  the  Eastern 
Rome.^  Nestorins  appeared,  simple  in  his  dress,  grave 
in  his  demeanor,  pale  and  meagre  from  ascetic  oteerv- 
ances,  and  with  the  fame  of  surpassing  eloquence.^ 
He  revived  to  the  expecting  city  the  fond  remem- 
brance of  Chrysostom,  who,  like  him,  had  been  edlled 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.^  The  Golden  Mouth 
was  again  to  appall  and  delight  the  city.  But  the 
religion  of  Chrysostom,  from  its  strong  practical  char- 
acter, had  escaped  that  speculative  tinge  which  seemed 
natural  to  the  Syrian  mind.  The  last  lingering  ves- 
tiges of  Gnosticism  survived  in  Syria.  Arius,  though 
not  a  Syrian  Presbyter,  found  his  most  ardent  adher- 
ents in  that  province  ;  and  now  from  the  same  quarter 
sprang  this  new  theory,  which,  though  it  rested  its 
claim  to  ortiiodoxy  on  its  irreconcilable  hostility  to 
Arianism,  grew  out  of  the  same  principle. 

Anastasius,  a  presbyter,  who  accompanied  Nestorius 

Commence-     from  Antioch,  first  sounded  the  clarion  of 

to^tatHD.,'^'  strife  and  confusion.     He  publicly  preached 

that   it  was  improper  and  even  impious  to 

1  Nestoriae  was  a  Syrian,  a  native  of  Gemianiiiia.  —  Socrat.  vii.  29. 
Tteodoret,  Hieiet.  fab,  iv.  IS.  Simeon  Batbarsam.  apud  Assemannl, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  i.  ZiS. 

*  Taatfi  antsa  opinione  vislsti,  nt  tnis  l«  aiiena  ciTltas  invideret.  Sncli 
is  tliB  honorable  testimony  tiome  to  the  oliaractei'  of  Neatoriaa  bj-  Pope 
Ceiestine. — Epistol.  ndNeetoi.,  Mitnsi,  iv.  1306. 

B  CasBian  De  Incam.  vli.  30.    Tillemont,  page  SSG. 
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address  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God.  The 
indignation  and  excitement  of  the  city  was  heightened 
by  fest-spreading  rumors,  that  the  Bishop  not  merely 
refused  to  silence  the  sacrilegious  Prestyter,  but  openly 
avowed  the  same  opinion.^  As  is  usual,  the  subtile 
disthtctions  of  Nestorius  were  unheard  or  unintelhgible 
to  the  common  ear.  He  proscribed  an  appellation  to 
which  the  pulpits  and  the  services  of  the  Church  had 
habituated  the  general  mind.  The  tenet  jarred  upon 
the  high-strung  sensitiveness  of  an  inveterate  faith, 
and  awoke  resentment,  on  which  the  finest  argument 
was  lost.  In  the  great  Metropolitan  Church  a«rnionBof 
the  Bishop  delivered  a  sermon  on  the  Incai>  "^'"'''"^■ 
nation  of  the  Lord.^  As  an  orator  he  placed  his  own 
theory  in  the  most  brilhant  light.  He  dwelt  on  the 
omnipotence,  the  glory,  and  all  the  transcendent  at- 
tributes of  God  the  Creator,  and  of  God  the  Re- 
deemer. "And  can  this  God  have  a  mother?"^ 
*'  The  heathen  notion  of  a  God  born  of  a  mortal 
mother  is  directly  confuted  by  St.  Paul,  who  declares 
the  Lord  without  father  and  without  mother.  Could 
a  creature  bear  the  Uncreated?  Could  the  Word 
which  was  with  the  Father  before  the  worlds,  become 
a  new-bom  infant?  The  human  nature  alone  was 
bom  of  the  Vir^n:  that  which  is  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh.*  The  manhood  was  the  instrument  of  the  di- 
vine purposes,  the  outward  and  visible  vesture  of  the 
Invisible.  God  was  incarnate,  indeed,  but  God  died 
not ;  his  death  was  but  casting  off  the  weeds  of  mor- 
tality, which  he  had  assumed  for  a  time."     A  second 

3  Socvatea,  H.  £.  vij.  32.    Evagrius,  i.  2.    Liberatus,  Bieviai-.  c.  4, 

*  Socrates,  nt  sapra. 

^  Maiius  Mercator,  edit.  Gamier,  ii.  p.  6. 
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and  a  third  sermon  followed,  in  which  Nestorins  still 
further  unfolded  his  opinions :  "  Like  can  but  hear 
like ;  a  human  mother  can  only  bear  a  hnman  being. 
Grod  was  not  bom  —  he  dwelt  in  that  which  was  born ; 
the  Divinity  underwent  not  the  slow  process  of  growth 
and  development  during  the  nine  months  of  preg- 
nancy." But  the  more  pei-plexing  and  subtle  are 
arguments  addressed  to  those  whose  judgment  is  al- 
ready ratified  by  their  passions,  they  only  inflame 
resentment  instead  of  working  conviction.  The  whole 
city  was  in  an  uproai- ;  every  ecclesiastical  rule  broken 
asunder.  The  presbyters,  in  every  quai-ter,  preached 
against  their  bishop;  and  a  bold  monk  (the  monks 
were  always  the  faithfiil  representatives  of  the  relig- 
ious passions  of  tlieii-  age)  forbade  the  Bishop,  as  an 
obstinate  heretic,  to  approach  the  altar.  Nestorius 
(and  in  all  hia  subsequent  afflictions  it  must  be  i"e- 
membered  that,  when  in  power,  he  scrupled  not  to 
persecute)  did  not  bear  these  insults  with  Christian 
equanimity,  or  repress  them  with  calm  dignity.  The 
refractory  priests  and  the  tumultuous  people  were 
seized,  tried,  and  scourged  more  cruelly  than  in  a  land 
of  barbarians.  Nestorius,  it  is  said,  with  his  own 
hand,  struck  the  presumptuous  monk,  and  then  made 
him  over  to  the  officers,  who  flogged  him  through 
the  streets,  with  a  crier  going  before  to  proclaim  his 
offence,  and  then  cast  him  out  of  the  city.^ 

1-  This  is  Iha  aecount  indeed  of  a  partisim  —  liiB  report  of  Baailina  to,  tbs 
Emperor  TlieodoBlus.  Labbe,  Conoil.  But  his  whols  history  ahowa  ths 
persecuting  spirit  of  NesforiiiB  ■  — "  Tlie  fifth  day  aft»r  hia  conseciation 
he  endaftTOrad  to  deprive  ths  Anans  ot  thair  chiirdi  they  buiued  it  down 
m  despaii  He  waa  lalled  by  his  flnsmies  Nealonns  tlia  lucendiavy  " 
SocraL  vii  29  He  eitcited  also  a  violent  perseondon  again't  the  Hfova- 
lians,  Quurto-dacunana  and  Maccdoniin^  —Ibid  et  a  31  TIib  most 
daninm^  iact  against  hiin,  however^  is  lii^  o^n  boji^E  tliat  hr    piLHin  1 
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Nestorius  found  in  Constantinople  itself  a  more 
dangerous  antagonist.  On  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin,  Proclus  Bishop  of  Cyzicum  (an  unsuccessful 
rival,  it  is  said,  of  Nestorius  for  the  Metropolitan  See) 
delivered  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  dominant  feeling. 
The  worship  of  the  Viigin,  in  the  most  poetic  ages 
of  Christianity,  has  hardly  surpassed  the  images  which 
Proclua  poured  forth  in  lavish  proftision  in  honor  of 
the  Mother  of  God.  "  Earth  and  sea  did  homage 
to  the  Virgin,  the  sea  smoothing  its  serene  waters, 
earth  conducting  tlie  secure  traveller  who  thronged 
to  her  festival.  Nature  exulted,  and  womanldnd  was 
glorified."  "  "We  are  assembled  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  God  "  (the  appellation  condemned  by  Nes- 
torius)  ;  "  the  spotless  treasure-house  of  virginity ;  the 
spiritual  paradise  of  the  second  Adam ;  the  workshop, 
in  which  the  two  natm-es  were  annealed  together ;  the 
bridal  chamber  in  which  the  Word  wedded  the  flesh ; 
the  living  bush  of  nature,  which  was  unharmed  by 
the  fire  of  the  divine  birth ;  the  light  cloud  which 
bore  Him  which  sate  between  the  Cherubim ;  the 
stainless  fleece,  bathed  in  the  dews  of  Heaven,  with 
which  the  Shepherd  clothed  his  sheep ;  the  handmaid 
and  the  mother,  the  Virgin  and  Heaven;  "  —  and  so 
on  through  a  wild  labyrinth  of  untranslatable  meta- 

tm  imperial  law  of  the  utmost  Beverity  against  all  heretics;  Ego,  certa 
legem  inter  ipsa  meie  ordioationis  initia  contra  eos,  qnl  ChriBtum  pumm 
tominem  diennt,  et  contra  celiqaas  hiereses  iniiovavi.  Mansi,  v.  781  or  763. 
For  (lie  Law,  see  Cod,  Theodoa.  de  Hieret.  Vincenliiis  Llrinensia  writes 
of  Kestoiius,  lit  uni  hiereBi  aditum  patetkcerst,  CDnctaram  iiGnceseon  blaa- 
phemias  iuseetabatar. — Contmonit.  c.  16.  Nestorius  was  in  chiiriictar  a 
monk,  witlioat  humiHty.  "  Give  me  (sncli  is  the  speeeh  ascribed  to  him  as 
Rddressed  to  the  Emperor)  a  worM  freed  from  heresy,  and  I  will  ^ve  you 
the  kingdom  of  lieartn.  Aid  me  in  subduing  the  heretics,  I  will  aid  yoii 
in  routing  the  Persians." 
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phor.^  The  cloudy  opening  cleai-ed  off  into  sometliing 
like  argument;  it  became  an  elaborate  reply  to  Nes- 
torius,  tlie  declaration  of  war  from  one  who  felt  his 
strength  in  the  popular  feeling. 

But  the  war  was  not  confined  to  Constantinople ; 
Cyril  of  it  involved  the  whole  East.  Now  rushed 
AiBjanir  forward  an  adversary  far  more  formidable 
in  station,  in  ability,  in  that  character  for  Christian 
orthodoxy  of  doctrine  which  then  hallowed  every  act, 
even  every  crime,  but  from  which  true  Christianity 
would  avert  its  sight  in  shame  and  anguish,  that  such 
a  champion  should  be  accepted  as  the  representative 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  love.  Cyiil  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  those  who  esteem  the  stera  and  uncompro- 
mising assertion  of  cei-tain  Christian  tenets  tlie  one 
paramount  Christian  virtue,  may  be  the  hero,  even 
the  saint :  but  wliile  ambition,  intrigue,  arrogance, 
rapacity,  and  violence  are  proscribed  as  unchi-istian 
means  —  barbarity,  persecution,  bloodshed  as  unholy 
and  unevangelic  wickednesses  —  posterity  will  condemn 
the  orthodox  Cyril  as  one  of  the  worst  of  heretics 
against  the  spirit  of  tlie  Gospel.  Who  would  not 
meet  the  judgment  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  loaded 
with  the  errora  of  Nestorius,  rather  than  with  the 
barbarities  of  Cyril  ? 

Cyril  was  the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  the  worthy  successor  to  tlie  see  and  to 
the  character  of  that  haughty  and  unscrupulous  prel- 

'  This  Becmon  of  Proulus  (to  be  tbiind  Labbe,  Concil,  sub  ann,)  h  siud, 
in  the  ancient  preface,  to  have  been  delivered  ia  tJie  great  uhiircb,  in  the 
presence  of  NeaCorins,  Nestorius  appears  til  linve  answered  this  Rttuck 
witli  moderayon.  In  dieser  ganger  Eede  (the  answer  of  Kestoriiis)  herss- 
ch.et  so  vie!  Bescheidenlieit,  als  gewics  in  andem  polemiBchen  Schidften 
dieses  Zeitaltcra  kaum  angeti-offen  wii-d.  -- Walcb,  p,  376. 
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ate,  the  enemy  of  Chrysostom.  Jealousy  and  animosity 
towards  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  a  saci'ed 
legacy  bequeathed  by  Theophilus  to  his  nephew,  and 
Cyril  faithfully  administered  the  &tal  trust.  He  in- 
herited even  the  bitter  personal  hatred  of  Chtysostoni ; 
refused  to  concur  in  the  general  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory, and  in  the  revei-sal,  after  his  death,  of  the  unjust 
sentence  of  deposition  from  his  see.  He  scrupled  not 
to  call  the  eloquent,  and  in  all  religious  tenets  and 
principles  absolutely  blameless  Christian  orator,  a 
second  Judas.^  The  general  voice  of  Christendom 
alone  compelled  hbn  to  desist  from  this  posthumous 
persecution.  Nor  was  Cyril  content  without  surpass- 
ing his  haughty  Idnsman  in  the  pretensions  of  his 
arehiepiscopate.  From  his  accession,  observes  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian  of  the  time,  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria aspired,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sacerdotal 
power,  to  rule  with  sovereign  authority,^  They  con- 
fronted, and,  as  will  appear,  contended  on  equal  terms 
and  with  the  same  weapons,  against  the  Imperial 
ma^stracy.^ 

The  first  act  of  Cyril's   episcopacy  was  that  of  a 
persecutor.     He  closed  the  churches  of  the  cyrii's  peree. 
Novatians,  seized  and   confiscated   all   their 
sacred  treasures,  and  stripped  the  bishop  of  t^o"- 
all  his  possessions.     The  war   which  he  commenced 
against  the  heretics  he  continued  against  the  Jews  and 
heathens.     But   the  numerous  and  wealthy  Ths  jem. 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  multiplied  as  fast  as  they 

1  Epist.  nd  Atiic.  apud  Lalibe,  201. 

KaTadwaaTsoEa/  tuk  irpny^druw  E3.a/3e  T^v  ip^v,     Socrat.  H.  E.  vii.  7. 
0  Ibid.  loo.  cit. 
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were  diminished  by  their  own  feuds  or  fends  with 
the  Cliristiana,  were  not  to  he  oppressed  so  easily 
as  a  small  and  unpopular  sect  of  Christians.  Cyril 
must  have  heen  well  acquainted  with  the  fierce  and 
violent  temperament  of  the  Alexandrian  populace, 
and  with  their  proverbial  character,  that  their  fac- 
tions never  ended  without  bloodshed.'  But  Cyril 
had  himself  too  much  of  the  hot  Egyptian  blood  in 
his  veins;  and  tlie  bishop,  instead  of  allaying  this 
sanguinary  propensity  by  the  gentle  and  humanizing 
influences  of  Christianity,  was  rarely  the  last  to  raise 
the  hanner  of  strife,  never  the  first  to  lay  it  do\ra, 
never  laid  it  down  until  his  enemies  were  prostrate 
at  his  feet.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  in  Alexandria 
had  so  fer  departed  from  the  primitive  habits  of  theii' 
reU^on,  that  their  most  frequent  and  dangerous  col- 
lisions took  place  in  the  theatre ;  and  the  drama,  in 
its  noblest  form  a  part  of  the  pagan  religion,  had  now 
degenerated  into  such  immodest  or  savage  exhibitions, 
or  in  itself  gave  rise  to  such  maddening  Actions  that, 
instead  of  allaying  hostile  feehngs  by  the  common 
amusement  and  hilarity,  it  inflamed  them  to  fiercer 
animosity.''*  The  contested  merits  of  a  pantomimic 
actor  now  exasperated  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  re- 
ligious parties.  Orestes,  the  prefect  of  tlie  city,  deter- 
mined to  suppress  these  tumults,  and  ordered  strict 
police  regulations  to  that  effect  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
theatre.  Certain  partisans  of  the  archbishop  entered 
the  theatre,  vrith  the  innocent  design,  it  is  said,  of 

1  Aixa  yap  lAfiaTog  oh  izavcTOi  rijc  %tfic.    Socrat.  vii.  13. 

2  These  entertainraBnts  asually  took  place  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and 
OH  that  idle  Say  tho  thcalic  was  thronged  with  Jews,  who  preferred  this 
profane  amusement  to  the  holy  worahip  of  their  Synagogue —  Hist,  of 
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this  proclamation.  Among  these  was  one 
Hierax,  a  low  schoolmaster,  a  man  conspicuous  as  an 
admirer  of  Cyril,  whom  he  was  wont  (according  to 
common  usage  in  the  church)  to  applaud  vehemently 
whenever  he  preached.  From  what  cause  is  not  quite 
clear,  the  Jews  supposed  themselves  insulted  by  the 
presence  of  Hierax  ;  ^  they  raised  a  violent  outcry  that 
the  man  was  there  only  to  stir  up  a  tumult.  Orestes, 
jealous,  it  is  said,  of  the  archbishop  on  account  of 
his  encroachments  on  the  civil  authority,  sided  with 
the  Jews,  ordered  Hierax  to  be  seized  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace  and  publicly  scourged.  The  archbishop 
sent  for  the  principal  Jews,  and  threatened  them  with 
exemplary  vengeance,  if  they  did  not  cause  all  tumults 
against  the  Christians  to  cease.  The  Jews  determined 
to  anticipate  the  menace  of  their  adversaries.  Having 
put  on  rings  of  palm  bark,  in  order  to  distinguish  each 
other  in  the  dark,  they  suddenly,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
raised  a  cry  that  the  great  church,  called  that  of  Alex- 
ander, was  on  fire.  The  Christians  rose  and  rushed 
from  all  quarters  to  save  the  church.  The  Jews  fell 
upon  them  and  massacred  on  all  sides.  When  day 
dawned,  the  cause  of  the  uproar  was  manifest.  The 
archbishop  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
force,  attacked  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  expelled 
the  whole  race,  no  doubt  not  without. much  bloodshed, 
from  the  city,  and  allowed  the  populace  to  pillage  all 
their  vast  wealth.  The  Jews,  who  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  had  inhabited  the  city,  were  thus  cast  fortJi 


1  Hj  su^«3tion,  in  n  fbrmer  work,  that  these  legnlntlons  might  have 
appointed  different  days  for  the  diflferent  races  of  the  people  to  attend  the 
theatre,  would  make  tlio  Ebjrj  more  clear.  The  excuee  irhich  Socrates 
suggests  fat  the  presence  of  Hieras  implies  that  he  had  no  hneinesB  there. 
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nakiid  and  outraged  from  its  walls.  The  strong  part 
whicli  Orestes  took  against  the  archbishop,  and  his 
regret  at  the  expnlsion  of  so  many  thriving  and  opu- 
lent Jews  from  the  city,  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
tJieir  rising  was  not  without  great  provocation.  Both 
parties  sent  representations  to  the  Emperor :  in  tlie 
interval  Cyril  was  compelled  by  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria to  mate  overtures  of  reconciliation.^  On  one 
occasion  he  went  forth  to  meet  Orestes  witli  the  Gospel 
in  his  hand :  the  prefect,  probably  supposing  that  he  had 
not  much  of  its  spirit  in  his  heart,  refused  his  advances. 
The  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert  had  already  been 
Moniis  of  employed  in  the  persecutions  by  Theophilus. 
Nitria..  These  fiery  champions  of  the  Church  took 

amis,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  and  poured  into 
the  city  to  strengthen  the  faction  of  the  patriarch. 
They  surrounded  the  chariot  of  the  prefect,  insulted 
him,  and  heaped  on  him  die  opprobrious  names  of 
heathen  and  idolater.  The  prefect  protested,  but  in 
vain,  that  he  bad  been  baptized  by  Atticus,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople.  One  of  these  monks,  named  Ammo- 
nius,  hurled  a  great  stone  and  struck  him  on  the  head ; 
the  blood  gushed  forth,  and  his  affrighted  attendants 
fled  on  all  sides.  But  the  character  of  Orestes  stood 
high  with  the  people.  The  Alexandrians  rose  in  de- 
fence of  their  magistrate ;  the  monks  were  driven 
from  the  city ;  Ammonias  seized,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death.  Cyril  commanded  his  body  to  be  taken  up : 
the  honors  of  a  Christian  martyr  were  prostituted  on 
this  insolent  ruffian ;  his  panegyric  was  pronounced  in 
the  Church,  and  he  was  named  Thaumasius,  the  Won- 
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dei-fii].  But  the  more  Christian  of  the  Christians  were 
shocked  at  tlie  conduct  of  the  Archbishop.  Cyril  was 
for  once  ashamed,  aud  glad  to  bury  the  afFsur  in  ob- 
livion. 

But  before  long  his  adherents  were  guilty  of  a  more 
atrocious  and  au  unprovoked  crime,  of  the  guilt  of  which 
a  deep  suspicion  attached  to  Cyril.  All  Alexandria  re- 
spected, honored,  took  pride  iii  the  celebrated  Hjpatia. 
Hypatia.  She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinaty  learn- 
ing ;  in  her  was  centered  the  lingering  knowledge  of 
that  Alexandrian  Platonism  cultivated  by  Plotinus  and 
his  school.  Her  beauty  was  equal  to  her  learning ; 
her  modesty  commended  both.  She  mingled  freely 
with  the  philosophers  without  suspicion  to  her  lo% 
and  unblemished  character.  Hypatia  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  the  prefect  Orest«s ;  the  only  charge 
whispered  against  her  was  that  she  encouraged  him 
in  his  hostility  to  the  patriarch.  Cyril,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  said  not  to  have  been  superior  to  an  unwortliy 
jealousy  at  the  greater  concourse  of  hearers  to  the  lec- 
tures of  the  elegant  Platonist  than  to  his  own  ser- 
mons.i  Some  of  Cyril's  ferocious  partisans  seized  this 
woman,  dragged  her  fi-om  her  cluiriot,  and  with  the 
most  revolting  indecency  tore  her  clothe  off,  and  Hien 
rent  her  limb  from  hmb.^  The  Christians  of  Alexan- 
dria did  this,  professing  to  be  actuated  by  Christian 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  a  Christian  prelate.  No  wonder, 
in  the  words  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  that  by 
such  a  deed  a  deep  stain  was  fixed  on  Cyril  and  the 
Church  of  Alexandria.^ 

1  Socrates,  H.  E.  vii.  13.  auamaadus  apud  Snidam. 

coro.    Socrat.  loe.  cit. 
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It  was  this  man  ivlio  now  stood  forth  as  the  head 
and  representative  of  Eastern  Christendom,  the  assertor 
ovru  agsiost  of  piii'^  Christian  doctrine,  the  antagonist  of 
(JestoriDB,  heresy  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople. Cyril  was  not  bhnd  to  the  advantage  offered 
by  this  opportunity  of  hiimiliating  or  crushing  by  this 
odious  impntation  the  Bishop  of  the  Imperial  See, 
which  aspired  to  dispute  with  Alexandria  the  primacy 
of  the  East,  The  patriai-chs  of  Alexandi-ia  had  seen 
the  rise  of  Constantinople  witli  undissembled  jealousy. 
To  tins  primacy  Anfioch,  perhaps  Jeinisalera,  might 
advance  some  pretensions.  Ephesus  boasted  of  her 
connection  with  St.  John.  But  Byzantium  had  been 
a  poor  see  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Hei-aclea ;  its  clahn 
rested  entirely  on  the  city  having  become  the  seat  of 
empire.  This  jealousy  had  been,  no  doubt,  the  latent 
cause  of  the  hitter  ajid  persevering  hostility  of  The- 
ophilns  towards  Clirysostom.  The  more  ambitious 
Cyril  might  now  renew  the  contest  with  leas  suspicion 
of  unworthy  motive ;  he  was  waging  war,  not  against 
a  rival,  but  against  a  heretic. 

The  intelligence  of  the  disturbances  in  Constantino- 
ple and  the  unpopidar  doctrines  fiivored  at  least  by 
Nestorius  spread  rapidly  to  Alexandria ;  the  monks  of 
both  regions  probably  maintained  a  close  correspond- 
ence. Cyril  commenced  his  operations  by  an  Easter 
sermon,  in  which,  without  introducing  the  name  of 
Nestorius,  he  denounced  his  doctrines.  He  followed 
up  the  blow  with  four  epistles,  at  certain  intervals : 
one  addressed  to  his  feithful  partisans,  the  monks  of 
Egypt;  one  to  the  Emperor;  one  to  the  Empress 
mother,  the  guardian  of  her  son ;  the  last  to  Nestorins 
himself.     The  address  to  the  Empei'or  commences  in 
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an  Oriental  tone  of  adiilation,  the  servility  of  wliich 
would  have  been  as  abliorreiit  to  an  ancient  Roman  as 
its  impiety  to  a  primitive  Christian.  The  Emperor  is 
the  image  of  God  upon  eaxth :  as  the  Divine  Majesty 
fills  heaven  and  awes  the  angels,  so  his  serene  dignity 
the  eai-th,  and  is  the  source  of  all  human  happiness, 
This  emperor  was  the  feeble  boy,  Theodosius  II.  To 
the  Empresses,  the  mother  and  the  sister  of  Theodo- 
sius, as  more  worthy  auditors,  and  judges  better  qnaJi- 
lied  to  enter  on  such  high  mysteries,  Cyril  pours  out 
all  the  treasures  of  his  theology.  In  the  letter  to  Nes- 
torius,  who,  it  seems,  had  taken  offence  at  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  address  to  the  Egyptian  monks  in  Con- 
stantinople, Cyril  states,  with  some  calmness,  that  the 
whole  Christian  world,  Rome,  Syria,  Alexandria,  were 
equally  shocked  by  the  denial  of  the  tide  "  Mother  of 
God"  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.*  This  epistle  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  which  called  forth  an  answer  from 
Nestorius,  This  answer,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
controversy,  more  completely  betrays  the  leading  no- 
tions which  had  obtained  such  full  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Nestorius,  The  Godhead,  as  immaterial,  ia 
essentially  impassible.  The  coctemal  Word  must  be 
as   the   coetomal    Father.^      The    human 


iLabbe,  Conoil.  iii.  p.  51. 

'  Kai  rtm  iSt&w  Ixclvov  tin/  irortpuii  ihfajaei^  X°P^^i  "^  i^f  biiooiavn' 
■Se&niTfi  iraiS^T^ii  tZp^raiTO,  ovSe  ivaaraira!'  rdt  Aeto/tiw*  vaAv  iviurT^aan- 
Ta.  Epiet.  Naatoc,  apud  Labbe,  p.  321.  Tdj>  y&fi  iv  roif  Trpumif  djrofty, 
Kijpi^CTTn,  KO!  ievripoi  yew^mac  iMeKTOv,  irdhv  jraQriTtni,  luH  veisru!- 
Tov  oiK  iid'  6injc  eimiyev,  p.  B23.  This  ie  throughout  the  point  at  iaane. 
GompMe  the  third  part  (In  the  Coacll.  Lahbe)  containing  the  twelve  ohap- 
tera  of  Cyril,  the  objections  of  the  Oriental  prelates,  and  the  apology  of 
Cyril  for  each  separate  chapter.  The  one  party  contend  against  the  passi- 
bility,  the  mutabnity  of  the  Godhead!  Christ  being  God,  is  fca*5f  Koi 
dwaJAoiuTof.     The  flash,  wMch  endured  all  the  passion  and  the  change, 
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nature  was  the  temple  in  wliicli  dwelt  the  serene  and 
impassive  Divinity.  To  degrade  the  Divinity  to  the 
bnate  and  material  processes  of  gestation,  birth,  pas- 
sion, death,  the  inalienable  accidents  of  the  flesh  and 
the  flesh  alone,  was  pure  heathenism,  or  a  heresy  worae 
thai!  that  of  Arius  or  ApollinfU'is.  Cyril  himself  is 
driven  by  this  difficulty  to  the  very  verge  of  N^tori^i 
opinions,  and  to  admit  that  the  Godhead  cannot  prop- 
erly be  asserted  to  have  suffered  wounds  and  death.^ 
But  throughout  this  age  the  strong  repulsive  power  of 
religious  difference  subdiies  the  feebler  attractive  force 
of  conciliation  and  peace.  The  epistolary  altei'cation 
between  Cyril  and  Nestorius  grew  fiercer,  and  with 
less  hope  of  reconcilement.  Nestorius,  though  he 
might  not  foresee  the  formidable  confederacy  which 
was  organizing  itself  against  him,  might  yet  have 
known  on  what  dangerous  ground  he  stood  even  in 
Slate  of  Con-  Constantinople.  The  clergy  of  both  ^tions, 
siantiinipic.  ^j^^j  ]^^^  engaged  in  the  strife  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Philippus  or  of  Proclus,  the  rivals  of 
the  ruling  archbishop  for  the  see,  mutually  indignant 
at  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger,  were  already  combined 
in  hatred  towards  Nestorius,  All  the  monks  were 
fiirious  partisans  of  the  "Mother  of  God."     Against 


814,8^  . 

1  Cyril  was  raducsd  to  the  expresBion  iiraflif  ibraSe.  We  find,  too, 
this  remarkable  paaaage :  oix  ^Ti  Trdvrac  qCtSc  6  Ik  ffeoO  icarct  ijninlv 
ysimj&el;  2oyoc  AwiSrcnev,  y  Ivix'Sv  Tp  Myxn  *^'r  '^  n^pdv,  iroiav  y&ji 
ex^i,  elm  /*»,  lAevpiv  rb  iaaftaroi',  Ij  irS[  an  oir^ftovtv  il  M'  ^M.'  '''■'  ^«- 
^sls  Ty  napxt,  Eire  jTaaxobm/c  airr^,  6c  nv  ISwii  jrooamrof  oii/iorof, 
iuTOf  jrpA;  fouriH'  oi/ieioPrtu  rf  jraiWf.  In  the  Alesondrian  Litnrgy  of 
S-  Gregory,  this  expresaon  has  been  introduced,  xai  na&Hv  kKovrriug  irapKi, 
xai  /aivat  iwoflfe  df  fledf.    Apnd  Henaudot,  I,  p.  114. 
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this  confederacy  Nestorius  coald  array  only  the  preca- 
rions  favor  of  the  Emiieror,  the  support  of  some  of  his 
Syrian  brethren,  his  archiepiscopal  authorily,  and  the 
allegiance  of  some  of  Hs  clergy.  Nestorins  rashly 
precipitated  the  strife.  Dorotheiis,  a  hishop  of  his 
party,  in  his  presence  pronounced  a  solemn  anathema 
on  all  who  should  apply  the  contested  appellation  to 
the  Virgin.^  A  fiery  and  injurious  protest  ^  was  im- 
mediately issued,  professing  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  clergy  of  Constantinople,  and  peremptorily 
condemning  the  hishop,  as  guilty  of  heresy,  and  com- 
paring his  language  to  the  unpopular  and  pr<fficiihed 
opinions  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  It  was  read  in  most 
of  the  churches.^ 

Both  parties,  Nestorius  and  Cyril  themselves,  could 
not  but  look  with  earnest  solicitude  to  Rome.  Both  parsea 
She  held  the  balance  of  power.  If  the  Romo. 
Bishop  of  Home  had  been  the  most  unambitious  of 
mankind,  he  could  hardly  have  declined  the  arbitra- 
tion, which  was  almost  an  acloiowledgment  of  his  su- 
premacy. Nothing  tended  more  to  his  elevation  in 
the  mind  of  Christendom  than  these  successive  Eastern 
controversies,  if  considered  only  as  aifecting  his  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  deeper  the  East  was 
sunk  in  anarchy  and  confiision,  the  more  commanding 
the  stately  superiority  of  Rome.  While  the  episcopid 
throne  of  Constantinople  had  been  held  in  s 


'  The  chronology  of  the  eveola  is  not  qnite  clear,  but  tlus  aeams  to  be  the 
nstural  OFctei'. 

a  This  protest  preaervea  some  of  the  espressions  attributed  to  Nestorins. 
"Howcoald  a  mother,  born  in  time,  give  birth  to  hiui  who  was  before  tte 
Kgea?"  The  word  "birth,"  it  ocemTetl  to  neither  party  was  used  in  di- 
recUy  opposite  senses. 

oComparatheafrongaddreEa  of  the  monks  to  the  emperor,  p.  225. 
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by  the  persecuted  Chrysostoin,  by  the  heretic  Nesto- 
rius,  as  it  was  afterwards  by  Flavianus,  who,  if  not 
murdered,  died  of  ill  usage  in  a  council  of  bishops ; 
that  of  Alexandria  by  Theophilus,  and  his  nephew 
Cyril,  whose  violence  disgraced  their  orthodoxy;  a 
succession  of  able,  at  least  blameless,  Pontiff  of  Borne 
was  now  about  to  close  with  Leo  the  Great,^ 

Each,  too,  of  tbese  Eastern  antagonists  for  ascen- 
dancy was  disposed  to  admit  one  part  of  the  claims  on 
which  rested  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Alexandria, 
that  of  the  descent  from  St.  Peter :  ancient  aud  apos- 
tolic origin  was  so  clearly  wanting  to  Constantinople, 
that  on  this  point  the  Roman  superiority  was  undenia^ 
ble.  On  her  side,  Constantinople  was  content  to  rec- 
ognize the  title  of  Rome  to  superiority  as  the  city  of 
the  Csesars,  from  whence  followed  her  own  secondary, 
if  not  coequal  dignity  as  New  Rome. 

Celestine,  of  Roman  birth,  who  bad  held  high  lan- 
P,^  guage  to  tlie  Chiuxhes  of  Africa  and  of  Gaul, 

oeiMiinB.      ^{  jjjjg  present  period  was  bishop  of  Rome. 

Nestorius  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  propitiate 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  Some  misunderstanding  had 
already  arisen  between  them  concerning  certain  Pela^ 
gians,  the  only  heretics  whom  Nestorius  was  slow  to 
persecute;  and  whom,  as  if  ignorant  how  obnoxious 
they  were  to  Rome  and  the  West,  he  had  treated  with 
something  of  Eastern  indifference.  He  addressed  to 
Celestine  a  letter,  ftiUy  explaining  the  grounds  of  his 
aversion  to  the  term  "Mother  of  God."  This  he 
wrote  in  Greek ;  it  was  sent  into  Gaul,  to  be  correctly 
translated  by  the  famous  monk  Cassianus.^ 

1  Not  immediate  aueceaaion,  but  the  succession  of  tho  greater  mimes. 
SCeleatinusadNestorium.    "Walch  ratlier  throws  lioiibt  on  this  tiaiiala- 
Uon  by  Casaian,  p.  483. 
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In  the  mean  time  arrived  the  Deacon  Posidonius 
from  Alexandria,  with  an  elaborate  letter  from  Cyril,^ 
■which,  with  the  Seimons  of  Nestorius,  he  had  the 
forethonght  to  send  already  translated  into  Latin. 
Thna  the  hostile  representations  of  Cyril,  though  de- 
livered last,  obtained  the  advantage  of  preoccnpying 
the  minds  of  the  Roman  clergy,^ 

To  them,  indeed,  the  Nestorian  opinions  were  utterly 
imcongenial,  as  to  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom. 
They  had  not  comprehended  and  could  not  compre- 
hend that  sensitive  dread  of  the  contamination  of  the 
Deity  by  its  connection  with  Matter :  they  were  equally 
jealoijs  of  any  disparagement  of  the  Vfrgin  Maiy. 
Already  her  name,  with  the  title  of  Mother  of  God, 
had  sounded  in  hymns  ascribed  to  St,  Ambrose,  and 
admitted  into  the  public  service.  The  Latin  language 
was  not  flexible  to  all  the  fine  shades  of  expression  by 
which  Nestoriua  defined  his  distinctive  differences 
from  the  common  creed. 

Still  Nestoriua  was  not  entirely  without  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  fiivorable  heai-ing  from  Celestine.     The  first 
reply  of  the  Koman  v/as  not  devoid  of  courtesy.     But 
his  hopes  were  in   a  short    time  utterly   confounded, 
A  synod  of  Western  Bishops,  presided  over  ,  „  ^ 
by  Celestine,  met  at  Rome.     The  sentence  ^i^s'- 
was  decisive,  condemnatory,  imperious.     Celestine,  in 
the  name  of  the  Synod,  and  in  bis  own,^  ^^^^^^^^ 
commanded  Nestorius  to  recant  his  novel  and  '^f««'™- 

1  Posidonina  was  instmcled  not  to  clelirer  tbe  letters  of  Cyril,  if  those  of 
Nestoriua  had  not  been  delivered  to  Celestjne.  —  Statement  of  Peter  the 
Presbyter,  Condi.  Ephes.  in  init. 

*  Se^riuB  hitteriy  oomplMnad  of  the  misrepresentationa  of  Cyril  in  this 
Utter,  hy  whieh  he  deceived  Celestine,  a  man  of  too  great  Bimplicily  to  judge 
of  religions  doctrines  with  Bufflcient  aouteneaa.  — Irenrei  Tragied.  in  Synodic, 

S  ^avcpf  Kol  syypBiJKj  ifu^loyia.    p.  381, 
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unauthorized  opinions  in  a  public  smd  written  apology 
witliin  ten  daj's  from  the  arrival  of  the  monition :  in 
Aog- 11-  case  of  disobedience,  he  was  to  hold  himself 
under  excommunication  from  the  Church.' 

This  haughty  mandate  to  Nestorius  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  address  fo  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  expressed  the  parental  care  of  Oelestine 
for  tlieir  spiritual  welfare,  and  announced  the  decree 
which  had  been  issued  against  Nestorius  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  The  "Western  Church  would  take  no  ac- 
count of  any  anathema  or  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  ;  but  having 
declared  such  anathema  null  and  void,  would  continue 
to  communicate  with  all  persons  under  such  interdict. 
And  because  the  presence  of  Celestine  in  the  East, 
however  necessary,  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
distance  by  land  and  sea,  he  delegated  his  full  power 
in  the  affair  to  his  brother  Cyril,  in  order  to  arrest 
the  spreading  pestilence.^ 

The  Syrian  bishops  alone,  of  those  who,  from  their 
Bishops  of  8ta.tion  and  character,  had  weight  in  the 
Syria-  Christian   world,  were  yet   uncommitted  in 

the  strife,  Acacius  of  Berea,  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  of  Antioch.  Each  party  courted  their  sup- 
port. Cyril,  with  his  usual  activity,  urged  them  to 
unite  in  the  confederacy  against  Nestorius.  Either 
from  the  sincere  love  of  peace,  or  some  clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  Nestorius  grounded 
his   opinions,   or   some    secret   sympathy  with   them, 

1  Epiat.  Cyrill.  p.  896. 

*  KbJ  imi^  h  TijXuutSriJ  upayiuni  ^  ij/ieTCpa  ax^on  irnpouoio  avayKala 
t^aixeTo,  t^u  J^«tI(WV  Siada^,  Siii  tS  Kara  Sr^rriai  «ot  y^  Suummara, 

T^  /iOKpiTTiTOS  kiriTpt^^.    Epist.  Cyril,  p.  873. 
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these  bishops  endeavored  to  allay  the  stonn.  Jolm  of 
Aiitiocli,  in  a  letter  full  of  Christian  persuasiveness, 
entreated  Nestorius  not  to  plunge  Christendom  into 
discord  on  account  of  a  word,  and  that  woi-d  not  inca- 
pahle  of  being  intei'preted  in  his  sense,  but  which  had 
become  ^miliar  to  the  Christian  ear:  Rome,  Alex- 
andria, even  Macedonia,  had  declared  against  him. 
John  required  no  degrading  concession,  no  disingen- 
uous compromise  or  sxippression  of  opinion.  If  his 
enemies  were  strong  and  violent  before  the  correspond- 
ence had  began  with  Rome  and  Alexandria,  how 
would  their  boldness  increase  after  these  unhappy  let- 
ters ^  from  Cyril  and  from  Oelestine !  But  the  time 
for  reconciliation  was  passed.  Four  bishops,  Theo- 
pemptus,  Daniel,  Potamon,  and  Komarius,  caiaattas'B 
arrived  in  Constantinople,  with  the  ultimate  coMioiiti 
demands  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  They  ™^'''- 
entered,  after  divine  service,  the  Bishop's  chamber, 
where  were  assembled  the  whole  clergy,  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  laity :  they  delivered  the  letters 
to  Nestorius.  Nestorins  received  them  coldly,  ind 
Luded  them  to  return  the  next  dvy  foi  the 
The  next  day  when  they  piesented  them- 
selves, they  were  refiised  admission.^  Nestonu<!  11- 
cended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  in  stemei  and  moie 
condemnatory  language  than  before.  Celestme  and 
Cyril  had  demanded  unqualified  submission :  C}Til 
had  declared  that  it  was  not  enough  to  subscribe  the 

^rpa/ijidnM  Toarav  riiv  anrvKTCni.  Epist.  Joan.  Antioch.  p.  893.  Nes- 
torius had  almost  conBanted  to  yield  bo  fiir  as  to.  assert  that  it  was  not  so 
mnch  tha  word  itself  as  the  abuse  of  it  which  was  ircBConcilable  with  his 
views  of  the  Godhead. 

2  The  account  of  tfiia  tansaction  is  given  by  fho  Bishops  Theopemptus 
Had  the  rest. 
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Creed  of  Nlcea,  without  receiving  the  sense  of  that 
Creed  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bishops 
Kestori™  of  the  Church.  The  twelve  articles  of  ex- 
cnt^DM^s,  communication  were  promulgated,  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Bishop's  adversaries,  throughout 
Constantinople.  But  Nestorius,  unappalled,  on  his 
side  launched  forth  his  intei-dict;  anathema  encoun- 
tered anathema.  Nestorius  excluded  from  salvation 
those  who  denied  salvation  to  him.  For  in  the  awful 
meaning  which  the  act  of  excommunication  conveyed 
to  the  Christian  mind  of  that  age,  it  meant  total  exclu- 
sion, unless  after  humiliating  penitence,  and  hard- 
wrung  absolution,  from  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High, 
—  inevitable,  everlasting  damnation. 

With  stern  serenity  the  enemies  of  Nestorius  con- 
template these  awfiil  consequences ;  those  of  worldly 
strife  they  behold  ahnost  with  satisfaction.  CyrO  ap- 
plies to  these  times  the  much  misused  words  of  the 
Saviour,  —  "  THiJe  not  thM  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
wpon  eairth :  for  I  am  come  to  eet  a  man  at  variance 
agamst  his  father,  and  the  daughter  agaimt  her  Ttwther." 
If  feith  be  infringed — feith  even  in  these  minutest 
points  —  away  with  idle  and  dangerous  reverence  for 
parents ;  cast  off  all  love  of  children  and  of  brethren. 
Death  is  better  than  life  to  the  pious  (those  who  ad- 
here to  the  orthodox  opinions),  for  to  them  alone  is 
the  better  resurrection.* 

The  anathemas  of  Nestorius  are  not  less  remorse- 
^Su  ■-  '^^'  '^^^y  ^^^  ^™  ^*  involving  Cyril  in  the 
rates  crrii.    odious  chaise  of  heresy.    Throughout  isman- 

irpSf  yavioi  aiidg-  i^pEjKi™  dsKaldr^  da  T^niia  not  dM^f  i^OjtaTOp- 
yiat  irapf.    CjrriL  Epist.  p.  396. 
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ifest  the  peculiar  jealonsy  of  Nestoriua  lest  lie  should 
mingle  up  the  Deity  in  any  way  vfith  the  materia! 
flesh  of  man,  Christ  was  the  Emmanuel,  the  God 
with  us.  The  Divinity  assumed  at  his  birth  the  mortal 
foiTu  and  attributes,  and  so  became  the  Christ,  the  co- 
existent God  and  man.  The  Christ  laid  aside  the  man- 
hood, which  he  had  associated  to  his  divinity,  after  his 
death  and  i-esurrection.  Accursed  is  he  who  asserts 
that  the  Word  of  God  was  changed  into  flesh.  Ac- 
cursed is  he  who  disparages  the  dignity  of  the  divine 
nature  by  attributing  to  it  the  acts  and  passions  of  the 
human  nature  which  it  assumed  for  the  c 
Godhead.' 

The  secret  of  the  undaunted  courage  shown  by  Nes- 
toiius  was  soon  revealed.  He  had  still  rni-  j^^  h,aatn.ai 
shaken  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  Imperial ''  '^°'"*- 
Court.  The  triumph  of  Cyril  was  arrested  by  an  hu- 
miliating rescript  from  Theodosius.  He  was  arraigned 
not  merely  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  but 
even  that  of  the  Imperial  femily.  The  rescript  ad- 
dressed to  Cyril,  in  unambiguous  language,  relates  liis 
haughty  and  dictatorial  demeanor,  reproves  him  as  the 
author  of  all  the  strife  and  confiision  which  distiu-hed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  sow  dis- 
sension even  in  the  palace,  Cyril  had  written  in  dififer- 
ent  language  to  his  august  sister  Pulcheria,  and  to  the 
Empress  and  himself.  The  same  curious,  restless,  in- 
solent, and  unpriestly  spirit  had  led  him  to  pry  into  the 

I  The  anathemas  of  Nestorins  sxe  esUnt  only  in  a  bad  Latin  translatjon. 
It  ia  eiirioas  to  find  the  Syrian  bishop,  Acaciae,  oi^ng  that  the  poverty  of 
iha  Latin  langnage  prevented  it  ftoni  forming  aspreaslons  wilh  regard  to 
to  the  Trinity  eqairalBnt  to  the  Greclt.  Tu  eortMJdSiu  r^  'Pa/mutijw 
^wyv,  aat  f^  Aii>d(r3iH  irpftf  t^  ij/nTcpfhi  tSiv  TpaiKan  ^paaiv  rpci;  imia- 
TdaeK  SijEiw,     Epist.  Aeac.  p.  384. 
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secrets  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Imperial  family, 
as  well  as  to  confound  the  quiet  of  the  Church,  as 
though  this  confusion  were  his  only  means  of  obtaining 
fame  and  distanction.^ 

Theodosius  had  ali-eady  acceded  to  the  universal 
coiuiDUof  demand  for  a  General  Council.  This  alone, 
Bphesns.  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  time,  could 
allay  the  intestine  strife  wliich  had  set  Rome  and 
Alexandria  at  variance  with  Constantinople,  divided 
Constantinople  into  fierce  and  violent  factions,  and 
appeared  likely  to  renew  the  fetal  differences  of  the 
Arian  and  Macedonian  contests.  The  Imperial  sum- 
mons was  issued,  and  in  obedience  to  that  mandate 
assembled  the  first  General  Council  of  Ephesus, 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  nowhere  would 
Genfmi  Christianity  appear  in  such  commanding  maj- 
counidia.  ggij,  as  in  a  Council,  which  should  gather 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  the  most  eminent  prel- 
ate and  tlie  most  distinguished  clergy;  that-  a  lofty 
and  serene  piety  would  govern  aU  their  proceedings, 
profound  and  dispassionate  investigation  exhaust  every 
subject ;  human  passions  and  interests  would  stand  re- 
buked before  that  awful  assembly ;  the  sense  of  their 
own  dignity  as  weU  as  the  desire  of  impressing  their 
brethren  with  tlie  solemnity  and  earnestness  of  their 
beHef  would  at  least  exclude  all  intemperance  of  man- 
ner and  language.  Mutual  awe  and  mutual  emulation 
in  Christian  excellence  would  repress,  even  in  the  most 
violent,  all  un-Christian  violence.  Their  conclusions 
would  be  grave,  mature,  harmonious,  for  if  not  harmo- 

'  Kai  fij  ysyovde  {hostiiity  in  the  Imperiiil  &mily)  irot^imt  pniiKsa&m 

oiav/c  iu^opi^  MpOQ  tifoni/i^dtuf.     Sacr.  Thcodos.  Impet.  ad  CjtUI. 
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jiioijis  the  confuted  pai'ty  would  hardly  acquiesce  in  the 
wisdom  of  their  decrees ;  even  their  condemnations 
would  be  so  tempered  with  charity  as  gradually  to  win 
hack  the  wanderer  to  the  still  open  fold,  rather  than 
drive  him,  proscribed  and  branded,  into  inflexible  and 
in-econcilable  schism.  History  shows  the  melancholy 
reverse.  Nowhere  is  Christianity  less  attractive,  and, 
if  we  look  to  the  ordinary  tone  and  cliaracter  of  the 
proceedings,  less  authoritative,  than  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Church.  It  is  in  general  a  fierce  collision  of 
two  rival  factions,  neither  of  which  will  yield,  each  of 
which  is  solemnly  pledged  against  conviction.  In- 
trigue, injustice,  violence,  decisions  on  authority  alone, 
and  that  the  authority  of  a  turbulent  majority,  decisions 
by  wild  acclamation  rather  than  after  sober  inquiry, 
detract  from  the  reverence,  and  impugn  the  judgments, 
at  least  of  the  later  Councils.  The  close  is  almost  in- 
variably a  terrible  anathema,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  discern  the  tones  of  human  hatred,  of  arrogant 
triumph,  of  rejoicing  at  the  damnation  imprecated 
against  tlie  humiliated  advei'sary.  Even  the  venerable 
Council  of  Nicea  commenced  with  mutual  accusals  and 
recriminations,  which  were  suppressed  by  the  modera^ 
tion  of  the  Emperor ;  and  throughout  the  account  of 
Eusebius  ^  there  is  an  adulation  of  the  Imperial  convert, 
with  something  of  the  intoxication,  it  might  be  of  par- 
donable vanity,  at  finding  themselves  the  objects  of 
royal  fevor,  and  partaJang  in  royal  banquets.  But  the 
more  fatal  error  of  that  Council  was  the  solicitation,  at 
least  the  acquiescence  in  the  infliction  of  a  civil  penalty, 
that  of  esile,  against  the  recusant  Prelates.  The  de- 
generacy is  rapid   from  the  Council  of  Nicea  to  that 

'  Hist,  of  Cliristiaiiitj',  ii.  p.  liO, 
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of  Ephesiis,  where  eacli  party  came  determined  to  use 
every  means  of  haste,  manceuvre,  court  influence,  bri- 
bery, to  crush  his  adversary ;  where  there  was  an 
encouragement  of,  if  not  an  appeal  to,  the  violence  of 
the  populace,  to  anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  Council ; 
where  each  had  his  own  tumultuous  foreign  rabble  to 
back  his  quarrel ;  and  neither  would  scruple  at  any 
means  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  their  anatliemaa 
through  persecution  by  the  civil  government. 

Some  considerations  will  at  least  allay  our  wonder 
at  this  singular  incongruity.  A  General  Council  is  not 
the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  religious  dissension. 
It  is  mmecessary,  and  could  hardly  be  convoked,  but 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  settle  some  questions 
which  have  already  violently  disorganized  the  peace  of 
Christendom.  It  is  a  field  of  battle,  in  which  a  long 
train  of  animosities  and  hostilities  is  to  come  to  an 
issue.  Men,  therefore,  meet  with  all  the  excitement, 
the  estrangement,  the  jealousy,  the  antipathy  engen- 
dei'ed  by  a  fierce  and  obstinate  controversy.  They 
meet  to  triumph  over  their  adversaries,  rather  than 
dispassionately  to  investigate  truth.  Each  is  committed 
to  his  opinions,  each  exasperated  by  opposition,  each 
supported  by  a  host  of  intractable  followers,  each  prob- 
ably with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance  of  tlie 
question ;  and  that  importance  seems  to  increase,  since 
it  has  demanded  the  decision  of  a  general  assembly  of 
Christendom.  Each  considers  the  cause  of  Grod  in  his 
hands :  heresy  becomes  more  and  more  odious,  and 
must  be  suppressed  by  every  practicable  means.  The 
essentially  despotic  character  of  the  government,  which 
entered  into  all  transactions  of  life,  with  the  deeply 
rooted  sentiment  in  the  human  mind  of  the  supreme 
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and  universal  power  of  the  law,  the  law  now  centred 
in  tlie  person  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  the  State  ;  the 
apparent  identification  of  the  State  and  Chnrch  by  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Empire, 
altogether  confounded  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  jurisdiction.  The  dominant  party,  when  it 
could  obtain  the  support  of  the  civil  power  for  the  exe- 
cution of  its  intolerant  edicts,  was  blind  to  the  danger- 
ous and  unchristian  principle  which  it  tended  to  estab- 
lish. As  the  Council  met  under  the  Imperial  authority, 
so  it  seemed  to  commit  the  Imperial  authority  to  enforce 
ilB  decisions.  Christianity,  which  had  so  nobly  asserted 
its  independence  of  thought  and  feith  in  the  face  of 
heathen  emperors,  threw  down  that  independence  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  in  order  that  it  might  forcibly 
extirpate  the  remains  of  Paganism,  and  compel  an 
absolute  uniformity  of  Christian  feitb. 

The  Council  of  Ephesus  was  summoned  to  (jj^^gg  ^ 
open  its  deliberations  at  Pentecost ;  the  fifly  ^"""^ti^' 
days  from  Easter  were  allowed  for  the  assem-  wutinL 
bling  of  the  Prelates.  ^'  -"■■»  ^- 

Candidianus,  Count  of  the  domestics,  a  statesman  of 
high  character,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Emper- 
or in  the  Council.  His  instructions  were,  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  theological  question,  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  Bishops ;  to  expel  all  strangers,  monks  and  lay- 
men, from  the  city,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  proceed- 
ings ;  to  maintain  order,  lest  the  animosities  of  the 
Bishops  should  prevent  the  feir  investigation  of  the 
truth ;  to  permit  no  one  to  leave  the  Council,  even 
under  pretence  of  going  to  the  Court ;  to  permit  no  ex- 
traneous discussions  to  be  introduced  before  the  assem- 
bly.    Candidianus  did  not  arrive  till  after  Pentecost. 
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Already,  liowever,  Ephesus  had  begun  to  be  crowded 
witli  strangers  from  all  quartera,  Nestorius  came  ac- 
companied by  not  more  than  sixteen  Bishops  of  his 
party.  Cyril  arrived  attended  hy  fifby  Egyptian  Bish- 
ops ;  Memnon,  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  a  declared  ene- 
my of  Nesforius,  had  summoned  thirty  Prelates  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nor  were  these  antagonists  content  with 
mustering  their  spiritual  strength ;  each  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  rabble  of  followers  of  more  tmseemly  char- 
acter ;  CyrU  by  the  bath-men  and  a  multitude  of 
women  from  Egypt ;  Nestorius  by  a  horde  of  peasants, 
and  some  of  the  lower  populace  of  Constantinople. 
The  troops  of  Candidianus,  after  his  arrival,  begirt  the 
city ;  Irenseus,  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  was  intrusted, 
by  the  special  iavor  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  person  of  Nestorius. 

The  adverse  parties  conld  not  await  the  opening  of 
the  Council  without  betraying  their  hostility  ;  skirmish- 
ing disputes  took  place,'  and  no  O[)portunity  was  passed 
of  darkening  the  feme  and  the  opinions  of  Nestorius  in 
the  popular  mind.  If  Nestorius  came  under  the  fond 
hope  of  being  heard  on  equal  terms,  and  allowed  to 
debate  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  spirit  the  truth  of 
his  tenets,  such  were  not  the  views  of  Cyril  or  of  Ce- 
lestine.  To  them  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was 
already  a  condemned  heretic ;  the  biKiness  of  the 
Council  was  only  the  confirmation  of  their  anathema, 

I  'AKpodoMafaivi  tUv  ixiyav.  Socrat.  vii.  34.  Joanne  Antiocheno  remo- 
lanta  «  *  *  Cyrillua  deflocaUones  qrasdam  libromm  Nestotii  fiioiebat, 
Bum  perturbare  volens.  Et  qunni  plurimi  Deum  confiterentur  Jeexim  Chri- 
stum, ego,  inquit  Nestorius,  qui  ftxit  duorBm  vel  trium  mensiom  nunquam 
conflteor  Deum ;  qnii  gratia  mundus  Bum  >  eangnina  veatro,  et  ammodo  ad 
yoB  ion  Taniam.  Liberatua,  Chton.  c.  5.  This  ia  a  good  iUustialion  of  the 
Latin  misconception  of  the  opinions  of  Neslorius. 
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and  the  more  authoritative  deposition  of  the  unortho- 
dox Prelate.  With  them  the  one  embarrassing  diffi- 
culty waa  whether,  in  case  Nestor  ins  recanted  his 
opinions,  they  were  to  annul  the  sentence  of  escom- 
munication  and  of  deposal,  and  admit  him  to  a  seat 
in  the  Council.' 

Memnon  of  Epheaus  lent  himself  eagerly  to  all  tlie 
schemes  of  Cyril.  Neatorius  was  treated  asK^m^^of 
a  man  under  the  ban  of  excommunication :  ^'«='^- 
all  intercourse,  even  the  common  courtesies  of  hfe  were 
refiised.  All  the  Churehes  of  Ephesus  were  closed 
against  the  outcast  from  Christian  communion.  When 
he  expressed  his  solicitude,  if  not  to  attend  the  morning 
and  evening  service,  at  least  to  partake  in  the  solemn 
mysteries  of  that  season,  not  merely  was  he  ignomin- 
ioualy  repelled  fi-om  the  Churches,  even  from  that  of 
the  Martyr  St.  John,  but  the  avenues  were  beset  by 
throngs  of  rude  peasants  broiight  in  from  the  country, 
and  prepared  for  any  violence,  and  by  the  Egyptian 
sailors  from  the  vessels  of  Cyril.^ 

Pentecost  had  passed ;  five  days  after  arrived  Juve- 
nalis.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  prelate   known  j^^^^^, 
to  be  hostile  to   Nestorius.      But   John   of-''*""''™- 
Antioch,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Bishops, 
did   not  appear.      The  Patriarehs   of  Constantinople 
and  of  Alexandna  were  arrayed  as  parties  in  the  cause : 

'  Etenim  quieris  utnim  saneta  synodoa  tedpete  debet  honiioem  a  se  prte- 

dnm  liita  perduret.  Tliis  is  from  an  unswer  to  a  letter  of  CjriE  which  ia 
lost  Celeafine'fl  reply  to  thla  qnealion  is  perhaps  studiously  ambiguona. 
But  the  letter,  as  extant,  is  probably  a  iTHaslatian.  The  secret  instructiona 
of  Celealzne  to  hie  legates  (apud  Baluzium,  p.  381)  ahow  his  intimate  alU- 
ancB  with  Cyril. —■  Labbe,  Cone.  p.  622.  Compare  Walch,  p.  468. 
^Epist.  Nestorii,  p.  565.     Epist.  ad  Impcr,  p.  802.    Episf.  ad  Seaat. 
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each  cliarged  the  other  with  heresy.  Tlie  Roman  Pa- 
triarch of  the  West  was  not  present  in  person ;  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  therefore,  might  seem  necessary, 
if  not  to  the  validity,  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the 
Council.  Cyril  and  his  partisans  were  clamorous  for 
the  immediate  opening  of  the  Council ;  the  Bishops 
had  been  already  too  long  withdrawn  from  their  dio- 
ceses. Nestorius  insisted  on  awaiting  the  an-ival  of 
John  of  Antioch  and  his  prelates ;  Candidianus  gave 
the  weight  of  the  Imperial  authority  for  delay.  The 
Emperor  had  retjuired  the  presence  of  John  of  Antioch 
and  the  Eastern  Prelates  at  the  Council.^  Strong  rear 
sons  were  afterwards  alleged  by  John  of  Antioch  for 
his  tardy  arrival.  His  departure  from  Antioch  had 
been  arrested  by  a  famine  in  the  city,  and  daily  insur- 
rections of  the  people  on  that  account ;  inundations 
had  impeded  his  march.^  Many  of  the  Bishops  of  his 
vast  province  were  ten  or  twelve  long  days'  journey 
heyond  Antioch  ;  they  could  not  leave  their  cities  be- 
fore Easter.*  Cyril  himself  had  received  a  courteous 
letter  from  John  of  Antioch,  stating  that  he  had  ar- 
rived within  six  stations  of  Ephesus  ;  that  he  was  trav- 
elling with  the  utmost  speed,  but  that  the  roads  were 
bad  ;  they  had  lost  many  of  their  beasts  of  burden  ; 
and  some  of  the  more  aged  Bishops  had  been  nnable  to 
proceed  at  that  rapid  rate. 

Cyril,  however,  chose  to  consider  the  delay  of  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch  intentional  and  premeditated,  either 
in  order  to  shield  the  guilty  Nestorius  from  the  anath- 
ema of  the  Council,  or  to  escape  any  pai'ticipation  in 

'  Defena.  (rium  Capitalov.    Facniidns,  apud  Sinnoiid  Opera,  ii.  p.  GOT. 
a  The  epiatle  of  John  of  Antioeh  to  the  Emperor. 
»  Evagiias,  H.  E.  i.  3,  4.    Labbe,  ConeiL  p.  443. 
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such  a  sentence  against  one  so  well  known,  and  for- 
merly at  least  ao  popular,  in  Antiocb.^ 

Only  sixteen  days  were  allowed   to  elapse  by  tlie 
impatient  zeal  (the  noblest  motive  that  can  op^j^  ^ 
be  assigned)  of  Cyril  for  tbe  opening  a  Coun-  ^^a^'' 
cil  which  was  to  represent  Christendom,  to  ^°^'    ■ 
absolve  or  to  condemn  as  an  irreclaimable  heretic  the 
Bfehop  of  the  second  capital  of  the  world.     On  Mon- 
day the  22nd  of  June,  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  (an  ill-omened  scene  for  the  cause  of  Nestorius,) 
met  the  Council  of  Ephesus.^ 

The  Count  Candidianus,  in  a  public  report  to  his 
Imperial  master,  describes  the  violence,  unfairness, 
even  the  treachery  of  tbe  proceedings.  No  sooner  had 
be  heard  that  Cyril,  Memnon,  and  their  partisans  were 
prepared  to  open  the  assembly,  than  he  hastened  to  the 
Chnrch.  In  the  Emperor's  name,  he  inhibited  the 
meeting;  he  condescended  to  entreaties  that  they 
would  await  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern  Bishops ;  he 
declared  that  they  were  acting  in  defiance  of  the  Im- 
perial Rescript.  They  answered  that  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  contents  of  that  ordinance.  Thus  com- 
pelled, ajid  lest  he  shoidd  be  the  cause  of  popular  insur- 

1  Cyril's  imputations  against  John  of  Antioeli  are  ineonsiatent  and  con- 
tmdiotory.  In  one  place  he  charges  liim  with  hypofaiBy,  and  inamuatea 
that  he  Isept  aloof  to  favor  Nestoriua  |if  ihe  partisan  of  Nestorius,  his  pres- 
ence would  have  Ijeen  more  usefiil  thac  hia  absence);  in  another  that,  con- 
scious of  the  hadness  of  the  cauae  of  Nestorius,  he  kept  aloof  (o  avoid  tak- 
ing any  part  in  ilia  inevitable  condemnation ;  "  Do  what  yon  will  (itporrBTJ 
&  irpdnsre),  only  let  me  not  be  personally  hivolved  in  ihe  business." 
Compare  Cyril's  Letter  to  the  Clei^  of  Constantinople,  p.  561,  with  the 
Epiatol.  Imper.,  p.  602. 

a  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  may  be  conceived  irom  the  Sermon  of 
Cyril  (Lahhe,  p.  534),  in  which  he  lavishes  all  his  eloquence  m  licr  praise, 
through  whom  fSt'  Sf)  all  the  wonders  and  blessings  of  the  Gospt;),  nhich 
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rection  and  rebellion,  Candidianus  read  the  Rescript ; 
and  concluded  by  solemnly  warning  tliem  against  their 
indecent  precipitation.  This  was  their  object ;  the  read- 
ing the  Rescript  they  considered  as  legalizing  the  Coun- 
cil ;  it  was  followed  by  loud  and  loyal  clamors.  The 
Count  fondly  supposed  that  these  cries  intimated  obedi- 
ence to  the  Imperial  conunand ;  instead  of  this,  they 
instantly  commanded  Candidianus  to  withdraw  from  an 
a^embly  in  which  he  had  no  longer  any  place  ;  insult- 
ingly and  ignominiously  they  cast  out  the  representative 
of  tJie  Emperor,  They  proceeded  summarily  to  eject 
the  few  Bishops  attached  to  Nestorius  ;  and  then  com- 
menced their  proceedings  as  the  legitimate  Senate  of 
Christendom.' 

The  council  consisted  of  rather  more  tlian  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bishops — about  forty  from  Egypt,  thirty 
from  Asia  Minor,  sereral  from  Palestine  with  Juvenalis 
of  Jerusalem,  the  rest  from  Thrace,  Greece,  the  islands 
Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus,  and  from  some  parts  of 
Asia.  Rnfiis  of  Theasalonica  professed  to  represent 
the  bishops  of  Illyricum,^  The  proceedings,  according 
to  the  regular  report,  now  that  all  opposition  was  ex- 
pelled, flowed  on  in  unobstructed  haste  and  unprece- 
dented harmony.  Peter,  an  Alexandrian  presbyter, 
who  acted  as  chief  secretary,^  opened  the  business  with 
a  statement  of  the  dispute  between  Nestorius  on  one 
hand,  Cyril  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  on  the  other. 
On  the  motion  of  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  was  then  read 
the  Impei'ial  convocation  of  the  bishops.     It  was  asked 

1  S«e  the  atatement  of  Candidianus,  pp.  5S9-5S2.  In  another  plnce  he 
Bays,  "A  vobis  inJQiioafe  et  ignominiosS  ejfotus  sum." — In  Syiiodico. 

2  According  to  Nestorius,  not  only  the  Eastern  bietopa  were  expected, 
but  those  of  Kalj-  and  Sicilj-, 

B  Xlpt/iiaioipioi  Noropiuv.    Pdmicerius  Notarlocum. 
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how  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  for  the  meeting ;  Memnon  of  Ephesus 
replied  "  sixteen  days."  Cyiil  then  rose,  and  asserting 
that  on  account  of  the  long  delay  (of  sixteen  days  !) 
some  bishops  had  fellen  ill,  and  some  had  died,  declared 
that  it  was  imperative  to  proceed  at  once  to  determine 
a  question  which  concerned  the  whole  sublunary 
world,^  The  Imperial  Rescript  itself  had  commanded 
the  pi'elates  to  proceed  without  delay. 

One  citation  had  been  already  sent  by  four  bishops, 
summoning  Nestorius  to  appear  before  the  citau™  of 
council.  Nestorius  had  declined,  not  uncoui'-  Nestoom. 
teously,  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  assembly 
before  the  arrival  of  all  the  bbhops.  A  second  and  a 
third  deputation  of  the  same  number  of  bishops  was 
sent.  The  first  reported  that  they  were  not  pennitted 
by  the  guard  to  approach  the  presence  of  Nestorius, 
but  received  from  his  attendants  the  same  answer ;  the 
third  that  they  were  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  being 
kept  standing  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  palace. 

The  proceedings  now  commenced:  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  read,  and  then  Cyril's  letter  to  Nestorius.  pcoceedingB 
The  bishops  in  succession  declared  their  full  "nunence. 
feith  in  the  creed,  and  the  perfect  concordance  of 
Cyril's  exposition  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene 
Fathera.  Then  followed  the  answer  of  Nestorius  to 
Cyril.  Cyril  put  the  question  of  its  agreement  with 
the  creed  of  Nicea.  One  after  another  the  bish- 
ops rose,  and  in  language  more  or  leas  vehement, 
pronounced  the  tenets  of  Nestorius  to  be  blasphemous, 
and  uttered  the  stern  anathema.     All  then  joined  in 

'  Elf  w<jii2,siaii  diriiojjc  i^  irr'  olipavoir.     p.  458. 
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one  tumultuous  cry,  "  Aiiatliema  to  him  who  does  not 
anathematize  Nestorius,"  The  chuuch  rang  with  the 
fatal  and  reechoed  word,  "  Anathema,  anathema  I  The 
whole  world  unites  in  tlie  excommunication :  anathema 
on  him  who  holds  communion  with  Nestorins  1 " 

The  triumph  of  Cyril  ceased  not  here.  The  con- 
demnatory letters  of  Celestine  of  Rome  to  Nestoi-ius 
were  read  and  inserted  in  the  acta  of  the  council.  Cei'- 
tain  bishops  avenged  that  of  their  personal  knowledge 
Nestorius  had  not  reti'acted  his  obnoxious  doctrines. 
Then  were  read  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  great 
theologians,  Athanasius,  Gregory,  Basil,  and  others; 
many  of  these  were  of  very  doubtful  bearing  on  the 
question  raised  by  Nestorius ;  they  were  contrasted  with 
large  extracts  from  his  writings.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Capreolus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  excusing  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Airican  clei'gy  on  account  of  the  miserable 
desolation  and  the  wars  which  afflicted  the  province, 
asserting  in  general  terms  their  cordial  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  their  abhorrence  of  heretical 
innovations. 

The  Council,  it  is  said,  compelled  by  the  sacred 
iiecreeof  canons  and  amid  the  tears  of  many  bishops, 
'"'°  '  proceeded  to  deliver '  its  awful  sentence  ;  ^ 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  blasphemed  by  Nestorius,  _  (so 
ran  the  decree,)  declares  him  deposed  from  his  epis- 
copal rank,  and  from  all  his  ecclmastical  frmctions. 
All  the  bishops  subscribed  the  sentence.^  The  whole 
of  this  solemn  discussion,  with  its  fearful  conclusion, 
was  crowded  into  one  day  1     The  impatient  populace 
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had  been  waiting  from  morn  till  evening  the  issue 
of  the  Council.  No  sooner  had  they  heard  the  dep- 
osition of  this  new  Judas,  than  thej  troke  out  into 
joyous  clamors ;  escorted  the  Prelates  with  torches 
to  their  homes;  women  went  before  them  hmning 
incense.  A  general  illumination  took  place.  Thus 
did  the  Saviour,  writes  Cyril,  proudly  recounting  these 
popular  suffiages,  show  liis  Almighty  power  against 
those  who  blasphemed  his  name.^ 

Five  days  after  arrived  John  of  Antioch,  and  the 
Eastern  Prelates;  they  wei'e  received  with  Arriyai of 
great  honor  by  Count  Candidianus,  by  the  Eiahops. 
other  bishops  not  only  with  studied  discourtesy,  hut 
with  tumultuous  and  disorderly  insult.^  Nestorius 
-Jcept  aloof  in  judicious  seclusion.  These  Prelates  pro- 
ceeded to  instal  themselves  as  a  Council,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Commissaiy,  Their  first 
inquiry  was  wiiether  the  former  Council  had  been 
conducted  with  canonical  regularity,  and  the  sentence 
passed  after  dispassionate  investigation.  Candidianus 
bore  testimony  to  the  indecent  haste  and  precipita- 
tion of  the  decree.  But  instead  of  calmly  protesting 
against  these  violent  proceedings,  and  declaring  them 
null  and  void,  as  wanting  their  own  concurrent  voice, 
this  small  synod  of  between  forty  and  fifty  bishops,^ 
rushed  into  the  error  which  they  had  proscribed  in 
others ;  with  no  calmer  or  longer  inquiry,  before  they 

1  Cyiil'B  letter  to  the  people  of  Alexaadiia. 

2  Compare,  however,  the  afatemenl  of  Memnon,  a  suapicioua  witnesE, 
p.  768. 

B  These  biehopa  aid  not  all  omne  with  John ;  some  were  of  those  pre- 
viously aaaembled  at  Epheans,  who  had  reflised  to  faka  part  m  the  council. 
Their  adveraaries  assert  that  some  of  them  ware  depriveil  bishops,  others 
not  hishopa  at  all.  According  to  this  statement  John's  party  did  not 
amoant  to  more  than  thirty. —Epist.  Cyril,  et  Memnon.  p.  H38. 
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had  shaken  the  dust  off  their  feet,'  they  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Cyi-il,  as  tainted  with  Ariaiiism, 
Euiiomianism,  and  Apollinai-ianism ;  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  deposition  against  the  most  religious  Cyril 
(ecclesiastical  courtesy  held  this  appellation  inseparable 
from  that  of  bishop)  and  against  Memnon  of  Ephesus ; 
and  recorded  their  solemn  anathema  against  the  Prel- 
ates of  the  adverse  Council,^  The  sentence  condemned 
not  their  heresy  alone,  but  likewise  their  disobedience  to 
the  Imperial  authority,  and  their  impious  violence  in 
excluding  the  feithful  from  the  holy  ceremonies  of  Pen- 
tecost, their  closing  the  churches,  and  besetting  them 
ivith  gangs  of  Egyptian  sailors  and  ecclesiastics,  and 
with  Asiatic  boors.  The  excommnnieation  was  pub- 
lished throughout  the  city  with  the  solenanity  of  an 
Imperial  proclamation.  Cyril  and  Memnon  launched 
a  counter-anathema ;  and  instead  of  abstaining,  as  ex- 
communicated pei'sons,  from  the  sacred  offices,  cele- 
brated them  with  greater  pomp  and  publicity. 

In  the  mean  time  letters  arrired  fi-om  the  Bishop  of 
July  10.  Rome,  Celestine,  Cyril's  council  reassem- 
ceLeatine,  bled  to  receive  them ;  every  sentence  was  in 
such  full  accordance  with  their  views,  that  the  whole 
assembly  rose  in  acclamation.  "  The  coimcil  renders 
thanks  to  the  second  Paul,  Celestine;  to  the  second 
Paul,  Cyril ;  to  Celestine,  protector  of  the  faith ;  to 
Celestine,  imanimous  with  the  council.  One  Celes- 
tine, one  Cyril,  one  faitli  in  the  whole  council,  one 
faith  throughout  the  world."  ^  The  Bishops  Arcadius 
and  Projectua,  with  Philip  the  Presbyter,  the  legates 
of  Rome,  gave  tlieir  deliberate  sanction  to  the  deposi- 

1  Cyril,  Epist-  ail  Celestin.  p.  663. 

2  Lftbbe,  Concil.  599. 

S  Actio  Seuiinda  CuucilU,  p,  618, 
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tion  of  Neatorius.  At  another  sitting  it  was  reported 
that  endeavors  had  been  made  to  bring  John  of  An- 
tioch,  now  accused  as  an  accomplice  in  tlie  guilt  and 
heresy  of  NeatOrius,  to  an  amicable  conference.  Three 
bishops,  deputed  to  him,  had  been  repelled  by  the  fiei-ce 
and  turbulent  soldiery  who  guarded  his  residence.  A 
second  deputation  had  been  admitted  to  his  presence : 
he  loftily  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  excom- 
municated persons.  On  this  report  the  council  pro- 
ceeded to  annul  all  tlie  decrees  of  John  and  his  synod. 
Having  thrice  cited  him  to  appear,  they  declared  John 
of  Antioch  deposed  and  excommunicated,  as  well  as 
all  the  bishops  of  his  party ,^  Cyril  was  not  idle  in  his 
more  public  sphere  of  influence.  He  thundered  from 
the  pulpit  against  the  bold  man  who  had  interfered 
in  his  triumphant  conflict  with  the  dragon  of  heresy, 
which  vomited  out  its  poison  against  the  Church ;  he 
asserted  that  he  was  ready  to  encounter  this  new 
Goliath  with  the  arms  of  faith.^ 

Both  pai'ties  were  disposed  to  employ  weapons  of 
a  more  worldly  temper.  John  of  Antioch  VMfnt 
threatened  the  election  of  a  new  Bishop  of  '""'*''■ 
Ephesus  in  the  place  of  the  deprived  Memnon.^  A 
peaceful  band  of  worshippers  according  to  one  account, 
more  probably  an  armed  host,  detei-mined  to  force  their 
way  into  the  cathedral  of  St.  John.     They  found  it 

1  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  claimed  jnrisdicOon,  as  of  ancient  usage, 
over  the  eee  of  Antioch.  —p.  642. 

'  'Eir^ifw,  lie  Ap^C.  *  ToAuKf^a3j)f  dpdKuv  Ti)v  ivomw  Kot  Si^ijlov  kc^ 
di^,  roic  1%  imthjaia^  tskvoic  rto  t^c  Wiiif  &voaioniroc  lire  kTuwrvav. 
"  This  Goliath  from  tte  East  shall  fall  by  stones  from  the  scrip  of  Christ; 
and  what  is  the  scrip  of  Christ?  the  Chnrch,  which  contains  many  stones, 
aiect  and  pradous."  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  Archbishop's  religions  rhap- 
sody.   Homil.  Cyril,  p.  867. 

'Labbe,  p.  71Q. 
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beset  by  Memnon  with  a  sti-ong  gairison.  Content, 
according  to  their  own  pai-tial  statement,  with  wor- 
shipping without  the  doors,  they  were  retreating  in 
peace,  when  the  partisans  of  Memnon  made  a  deiS- 
perate  sally,  took  men  and  horses  prisoners,  assailed 
them,  and  drove  them  through  the  streets  with  clubs 
and  stones,  not  without  much  bloodshed,^ 

The  court  of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  with  the 
conatinii-  contradictoi-y  and  doubtful  reports  from  Eph- 
'"^^*  esus.     Candidianus  and  the  party  of  Nesto- 

i-ius  jealously  watched  the  issues  of  tlie  city,  that  no 
representations  from  CyrU  and  his  council  should 
reach  the  impei-ial  ear.  Theodosiils  still  maintained 
his  impartiality,  or  more  probably  a  minister  favorable 
to  Nestorius  ruled  in  the  court.  An  imperial  letter 
arriTcd,  written  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius  and  the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch,^ 
strongly  reproving  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
annulling  all  its  decrees,  commanding  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  creed  by  the  whole  asset^^bly,  forbidding  any 
bishop  to  leave  Ephesus  till  the  close  of  the  council,  and 
announcing  the  appointment  of  a  second  commissary  to 
assist  the  Count  Candidianus.  But  all  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  government  and  of  Nestorius  could  not  in- 
tercept the  secret  correspondence  of  Cyril's  party  with 
their  feithful  allies,  the  earliest  and  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  Nestorius,  the  monks  of  Constantinople.  A 
beggar  brought  a  letter,  announcing  to  them  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  which  the  court 
had  not  condescended  to  communicate  to  the  people. 

i  Theic  own  deBpatchea  nrgei 
of  tte  imperial  authority,  tlic  If 
Cjiil  HJid  of  Memnon. 

^  It  vras  sent  in  giont  iiasle,  by  the  imperial  officer,  PallocliuE 
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The  court  must  Ite  overawed ;  these  spiritual  dema- 
gogues would  not  await  the  tardy  and  doubtftil  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Emperor. 

Dalraatius,  a  monk  of  high  repute  for  his  austere 
sanctity,  who,  it  is  said,  had  in  vain  been  solicited 
by  the  Emperor  himself  to  quit  his  cell  and  inter- 
cede for  the  city  during  an  earthquake,  now,  com- 
pelled by  this  more  weighty  caJI,  came  forth  from  his 
solitude.  A  vision  had  confirmed  his  sense  of  the 
imperious  necessity.  At  the  head  of  a  procession 
of  archimandrites  and  monks  he  passed  slowly  through 
the  streets  and  sate  down,  as  it  were,  to  besiege  the 
palace.  Wherever  he  passed,  the  awed  and  wondering 
people  bm'st  out  into  an  anathema  against  Nestorius. 

But  the  court  did  not  as  yet  stoop  from  its  lofty 
dictatorship  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  A  new  Bmperor'e 
Imperial  Commissaiy,  one  of  the  highest  r™"""*^' 
ofScei's  of  state,  named  John,  appeared  in  Ephesus. 
His  first  measure  was  one  of  bold  and  severe  impar- 
tiality, a  vigorous  assertion  of  the  civil  supremacy, 
hnmiliating  to  the  pride  of  sacerdotal  dignity.  The 
Imperial  letters  sanctioned  equally  the  decrees  of  each 
conJlicting  party,  the  deposition  of  Cyril  and  Memnon, 
as  well  as  of  Nestorius.  John  summoned  all  the 
Prelates  to  his  pi-esence.  At  the  dawn  of  morning 
appeared  Nestorius  with  John  of  Antioch.  Some- 
what later,  Cyril  presented  himself  with  the  bishops 
of  his  party ;  Memnon  alone  refiised  to  come.  Here- 
upon arose  a  clamorous  debate.  Cyril  and  his  bishops 
would  not  endui'e  the  presence  of  the  heretical  and 
excommunicated  Nestorius.  The  divine  and  awful 
letters  could  not  be  read  eitlier  in  the  absence  of 
Cyi-il,  or  in  the  presence    of  Nestorius.     The  party 
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of  Nestorius  and  John  as  peremptorily  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  the  deposed  and  excommunicated  CjtII, 
The  debate  maddened  into  sedition,  sedition  into  a 
battle.  The  Imperial  Representative  was  compelled 
to  use  his  military  force  to  restrain  the  refractory 
chm'chmen,  before  he  could  read  the  Emperor's  let^ 
ters.  At  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  Cyril  and 
Memnon,  the  clamors  broke  out  with  fresh  violence. 
John,  the  Prefect,  took  a  commanding  tone;  he  or- 
dered the  arrest  and  committal  to  safe  but  honorable 
custody  of  all  the  contending  prelates.  Nestorius  and 
John  of  Antioch  submitted  without  remonstrance. 
Cyril,  after  a  homOy  to  the  people,  in  which  he 
represented  himself  as  the  victim  of  persecution,  in- 
cm'red  by  Apostolic  innocence  and  borne  with  Apos- 
tolic resignation,  yielded  to  the  inevitable  necessity. 
Memnon  at  first  concealed  himself,  and  attempted  to 
elude  apprehension,  tut  at  length  voluntarily  surren- 
dered to  the  Imperial  authority. 

The  throne  was  besieged,  and  confiised  by  strong 
representations  on  both  sides.  At  length  it  was  de- 
termined that  eight  deputies  for  each  party  should  be 
permitted  to  approach  the  court,  and  stand  before  tlie 
sacred  presence  of  the  Emperor.  In  Constantinople 
this  assembly  might  cause  dangerous  tumults :  they 
conneiiof  ^^^  therefore  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon, 
CM^ioa.  Q^  ^jjg  gj^g  pf  Q^i  appeared  Philip  the 
Presbyter,  the  representative  of  Pope  Celestine,  and 
the  Western  Bishop  Arcadius,  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem, 
Flavianus  of  Philippi,  Firmus  of  the  Cappadocian 
Csesarea,  Acacius  of  Melitene,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra, 
Euoptius  of  Ptolemais.  On  that  of  the  Orientals,  the 
Metropolitans  John  of  Antioch,  John  of  Dar 
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Himerius  of  Nicomedia ;  tlie  Bishops  Paul  of  Emesa, 
Macarius  of  Laodicea,  Apringius  of  CliaJcis,  Tlieod- 
oret  of  Cyrus,  and  Helladius  of  Ptolemais.  Thougli 
the  Bishop  of  Chalcedou  endeavored  to  close  the 
churches  on  the  Oriental  bishops,  and  the  fanatic 
Monl^  from  Constantinople  threatened  to  stone  tliem,^ 
the  people,  according  to  their  statement,  listened  with 
absorbed  interest  to  the  eloquence  of  Theodoret,  Bishop 
of  Cyrus,  and  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  John  of 
Antioch.  The  youthful  Emperor  himself,  when  they 
taunted  the  adverse  doctrine  with  degrading  the  God- 
head to  a  passible  being,  rent  his  robes  at  the  blas- 
phemy.^ The  Oriental  Bishops  gradually  began  to 
separate  the  cause  of  Nestorius  from  their  own.  They 
insisted  much  more  on  the  hei'esy  of  Cyril  than  on  the 
orthodoxy  of  Nestorius.  They  accused  him  of  assert- 
ing that  the  Godhead  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God  suffered  not  the  Manliood,^  They  protested  that 
they  would  rxthei  die  than  subscribe  the  twelve  chap- 
ters of  Cjiil,  m  which  the  anti-Nestorian  doctrine  had 
now  taken  a  deteimmate  form ;  or  communicate  with 
a  Prelate  deposed  by  their  legitimate  authority. 

Other  influences  weie  now  at  work  at  the  court  of 
Constantmtple      The  masculine  but  ascetic  mind  of 
Pulcberia,  the  sistei   the  guardian,  the  Em-  ruiote™. 
press,  she  may  be  called,  of  the  Emperor,  with  hei' 


I "  Nam  Con^'tantmopoli  iieqne  hcpb,  n^ 
miss!  sumus  piitpter  seditions  iononaa  monachocum."  —  Epist.  Oriental, 
p.  733. 

!  Sea  the  Bhovt  Irat  cnriona  statflmenl  in  Latin :  —  "  Paaaibilem  esse  ileila- 
tem.  Quod  usque  adeogravatimtulitpiusrex  nostec,  ut  exciitaret  pallium, 
etretrorsura  oedecetprffi  blasphemiie  multitudine."  —  p.  71S. 

8  'Qc  ^  iJeonjc  toS  inmoycvotc  9eoC  jiioS  fTraSe,  itoi  ovk  3/  avSpunoTfig, 
This  lliey  cooaidecea  nearly  allied  f«  Arianiem,  as  making  the  Son  a 
created  being.    See  the  full  view  of  their  tenuis  in  tlie  Epist.  Oriental,  p.  740- 
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rigid  devotion  to  orthodoxy  and  her  monastic  chai'acter, 
was  not  likely  to  swerve  from  the  dominant  feeling  of 
the  Churcli ;  to  comprehend  the  fine  Oriental  Spii'it- 
nalism  which  would  keep  the  Deity  absolutely  aloof 
from  all  intercourse  with  mattei',  as  implied  in  his  paa- 
sibility :  least  of  all,  to  endure  any  impeachment  on 
the  Mother  of  God,  the  tutelar  Deity,  and  the  glory 
of  her  sex.  The  power  of  tlie  Virgin  in  the  Court  of 
Heaven  was  a  precedent  for  that  of  holy  females  in  the 
courts  of  earth.  To  the  Virgin  Empress,  in  later 
times,  the  gratitude  of  the  triumphant  party  of  Cyril 
and  of  the  West  attributed  ■  the  glory  of  the  degrada- 
tion and  banishment  of  Neatoiuus,  and  the  discomfiture 
and  dispersion  of  his  followers.  Still  later,  the  Pope  Leo 
addresses  her  as  having  expelled  the  crafty  enemy  from 
the  Church :  and  her  name  was  constantly  saluted  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  as  the  enemy  of  heretics.^ 

Nestorius  was  quietly  abandoned  by  both  pai'tics. 
NmtotiuB  "^^^  secret  of  this  change  lies  deeper  in  the 
sbindoneiL  fe^ggggg  (,f  fhe  Imperial  councils.  The  Eu- 
nuch minister,  who  had  been  his  powerful  supporter, 
died;  he  might,  indeed,  not  long  have  enjoyed  this 
treacherous  &,vor,  for  the  Eunnch  had  most  impartially 
condescended  to  receive  bribes  from  the  opposite  fiic- 
tion  also.  When  the  Emperor  ordered  his  vast  treas- 
ures to  be  opened,  confiscated  no  doubt  to  the  Imperial 
use,  a  receipt  was  found  for  many  pounds  of  gold  re- 
ceived from  Cyril  through  Paul,  his  sister's  son,^ 

Nestorius  was  allowed  the  vain  honor  of  a  voluntary 

1 "  Quo  dndum  su1]dolajB  sanets  religionis  hostem,  ab  ipais  visoeribns 
ecdosiie  depulistia,  quuin  liatreain  aiuun  tiieri  impietas  Neetoriaim  non  pot- 
uit." — S.  Leon.  Epist  59. 

SEpiat.Aiaeii  Beneens.  ad  Alesandmm  Epist,  Hiampol.  Ajiacina  heard 
this  irom  John  of  Antloch. 
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abdication.  From  Ephesus  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  a  monastery  at  Antioch,  Tliis  monastery,  of  St. 
Eiiprepius,  had  been  the  retreat  of  his  early  youth ;  he 
retamed  to  it,  haiing  endured  all  the  vicissitndes  of 
promotion  and  degradation.  There  he  lived  in  peace 
and  respect  for  four  years. 

Cyiil  in  the  mean  time  had  escaped  or  had  been  per- 
mitted t-o  withdraw  from  the  custody  of  the  Qy^^  ^^ 
Imperial  officers  at  Ephesus,  He  returned  ^*™'"J^- 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  was  received  in  tiiumph  as 
the  great  Champion  of  the  Faith.  Thence,  from  the 
security  of  his  own  capital,  almost  with  the  pride  of 
an  independent  potentate,  fent  with  the  unscrupulous 
use  of  aJl  means  at  his  command,  he  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  theologic  wai'fere,  which  was  maintained 
for  three  weary  years  with  the  Oriental  Prelates.  The 
wealth  of  Alexandria  was  his  most  powerful  ally. 
While  yet  at  Chalcedon,  the  desponding  Orientals 
complain  that  their  judges  are  all  bought  by  Egyptian 
gold.^  But  this  iact  rests  even  on  more  conclusive 
testimony,  Maximian,  a  Roman,  had  been  raised  to 
the  vacant  see  of  Constantinople.  His  first  measure 
betrayed  his  bearing.  He  commanded  all  the  cliurches 
of  Constantinople  to  be  closed  against  the  Oriental 
Bishops,  who  desired  to  pass  over  from  Chalcedon  to 
visit  the  capital,  as  being  under  the  unrepealed  ban  of 
the  Church.  A  letter  has  survived,  addressed  by 
Cyril's  avowed  agents  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
They  urge  the  wilhng  Prelate  to  endeavor  to  rouse  the 
somewhat  languid  zeal  of  the  Princess  Pulcheria  in  the 

1  This  is  asserted  in  flie  letlar  ofTheodoret  of  Cyras;  "miii!  enim  hino 
polerjt  ^gypiJus  onines  excscare  mimeribus  enia,"  — Epiat,  Legal,  p.  7i8. 
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catise  of  Cyril,  to  propitiate  all  tlie  corn-tiers,  and,  if 
possible,  to  satbfy  tlieii'  rapacity.^  The  females  of  the 
court  were  to  be  solicited  with  the  utmost  importu- 
nity ;  the  monks,  especially  the  Abbot  Dalmatius,  and 
Eutyches  (afterwards  himself  an  heresiareh),  wei'e  to 
overawe  the  feeble  Emperor  by  all  the  teiTors  of  re- 
ligion, and  by  no  means  neglect  to  impress  the  Lords 
of  the  Bedchamber  with  the  same  sentiments.  They 
were  to  be  lavish  of  money ;  already  enormous  sums 
had  been  sent  from  Egypt ;  1500  pounds  of  gold  had 
been  borrowed  of  Count  Ammonius ;  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  was  to  be  as  prodi- 
gally devoted  to  the  cause.  Ministers  were  to  be  de- 
graded, more  obsequious  ones  raised  to  their  posts  by 
the  influence  of  Pulcheria,  in  order  to  sti-engthen  the 
pure  doctrine,  "  the  pure  doctrine  of  Clirlat  Jesus  \ "  ^ 

Theodosius,  weary  of  the  strife,  dissolved  the  meet>- 
Svuoa  or  ™g  ^t  CLalcedon,  sind  thus  the  Council  of 
^^^™  Ephesus,  which  had  assumed  the  dignity  of 
i.D.  131.  [|jg  third  Ecumenical  Council,  was  at  an 
end.  AH,  however,  was  stUl  unreconciled  hatred  and 
confusion.  The  Oriental  Bishops,  as  they  returned 
home,  found  the  chui-clies  at  Ancyra  and  other  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  closed  against  them,  as  being  under  an 


e  histo- 
riana,  p.  97. 

2Tha  Lettflr  in  the  Synodicon.  The  Latin  ievMjlifld;  in  soma  parts 
unintdligible.  A  few  ssntences  must  be  given ;  —  "  Et  Dominnm  raemn 
sanctiasiniuni  abbatem  toga  at  Imperatorem  mandet,  teiiibili  cum  conjura- 
tione  consU^ngens,  et  ut  cnbiculaiios  omnes  its  constringnt.  .  .  .  Sed  de 
tuS  Eodeaia  pnestft  avaritiie  quorum  nosti,  ne  Alexandrinoram  Ecclesiam 
contriEt«nt.  .  .  .  leBtinet  antem  Sanditaa  tua  rogare  Dominam  Palclie- 
riam,  ut  feoiat  Dominum  LauBum  intratB  et  Pi'iepositum  fieri,  ut  CbiysoK- 
tis  poteiiUa  diasolvatnr,  et  bio  dogma  noiimm  niboreiur.    Aliequin  semper 
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interdict.  They  met  together,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
Tarsus,  and  afterwards  at  Antioch,  con-sjnodoi 
demned  the  twelve  articles  of  Cyril,  con-  i.n.  4Efe. 
firmed  the  deposition  of  Cyril  and  Memnon,  and  in- 
cluded under  their  ban  the  seven  Bishops,  their  antag- 
omsts  at  Chalcedon.  Maximiaa  ventured  on  the  bold 
step  of  deposing  four  Nestoriaii  Bishops,  The  strife 
was  hardly  allayed  by  the  vast  mass  of  letters '  which 
distracted  and  perplexed  the  world ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  distinguished  Prelate  who  did  not  mingle  in  the  fray. 
Theodosius  himself  interfered  at  length  in  the  office  of 
conciliation.  Misdoubting,  however,  the  extent  of  the 
Imperial  authority,  which  had  so  manifestly  failed  in 
controlling  this  contest  into  peace,  he  cultivated  the 
more  potent  intercession  of  the  femous  Simeon  Stylites : 
the  prayers  of  the  holy  "  Martyr  in  the  air "  might 
effect  that  which  the  Emperor  had  in  vain  sought  by 
his  despotic  edicts.  John  of  Antioch  and  his  party 
deputed  Paul,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Emesa,  to  Alexan- 
dria, to  negotiate  a  reconciliation,  Paul  bore  with 
him  a  formulary  agi'eed  upon  at  Antioch,  the  subscrip- 
tion to  which  by  Cyril  was  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary of  peace.  On  the  acceptance  of  this  formulaiy, 
and  the  consent  of  Cyril  to  anathematize  all  who 
should  assert  that  the  Godhead  had  suffered,  or  that 
there  was  one  nature  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Man- 
hood, he  and  the  Orientals  would  revoke  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Cyril.^ 

But  Paul  of  Emesa,  amiably  eager  for  peace,  and 
not  insensible  to  the  dignity  of  appearing  as  -treaty  of 
arbiter  between  these  two  great  factions,  was  '°°*** 

1  They  occupy  page  after  page  of  the  great  Collectioii  of  the  Councila. 

2  Ibas.  Epist.  ad  Maroii.  in  Bynofllco. 
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110  match  for  the  suhtlety  of  Cyril.  Cyril  was  ill  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  arrival,  and  some  time  elapsed  in  fruits 
less  negotiation.  At  length,  after  an  ambiguous  assent 
to  the  formulary  of  Antioch  by  Cyril,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, in  which  Paul  unquestionably  exceeded  his 
powers.  But  no  sooner  were  the  terms  agi'eed  upon 
than  the  doors  of  the  Alexandrian  churches  flew  open, 
and  the  contending  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  flat- 
tering homilies.^  At  first  the  Orientals  were  startled 
at  what  appeared  the  unwarrautable  concessions  of 
Paul ;  *'  it  was  a  peace,"  in  the  language  of  one, 
"  which  filled  us  with  confusion  of  face  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  just  judgment  of  God.'"^  The  moi-e  vio- 
lent of  Cyril's  friends  were  equally  displeased  with  the 
event.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  openly  reproached  him 
with  his  time-serving  concessions  and  with  the  recantar 
tion  of  his  own  doctrines.^ 

After  some  further  contest,  the  peace  negotiated  in 
Alexandria  was  ratified  at  Antioch.  The  Orientals 
yielded  their  assent  to  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrines,  and  acknowledged  the 
legitimate  nomination  of  his  successor  Maximianus  in 

1  Sea  the  three  homiliaa  of  Pan!,  and  one  of  Cjri!. 

s  Epist.  Theofloret.  Cyren.  ad  flnem. 

1  Mdor.  Felos.  Epist.  ad  Cyrill.  Facundus  de  Trib.  Capit.  si.  9.  Isidore 
of  Pelnaium  was  no  friend  of  Cyril.  From  the  first  he  saw  tlirongh  his 
ctiaracter.  During  the  Council  of  EpiLOSus  he  aolemnly  admonished  his 
bishop  in  Mrms  like  tliese :  "  Strong  favor  is  not  keensighted,  hat«  is  atterly 
blind:  keep  thyself  uiienllied  by  botli  lliese  faults:  pass  no  hasty  judg- 
ments: try  eveiy  cause  with  stiict  justice.  .  .  .  Many  of  those  summoned 
to  Ephesus  mock  at  thee  (cf  Kniiaiiovai)  as  one  who  seeks  only  to  glttt  bis 
prnnts  revenge,  and  haa  no  real  seal  for  the  orthodoxy  which  is  in  Chnst 
Jeans.  He,  Ihey  aay,  la  the  siatef's  son  of  Theophilns,  and  follows  the  es- 
ample  of  his  uncle.  As  he  manif^Uy  gave  &ee  scope  to  his  animosity 
against  the  God-ineph«d  and  God-belcred  Chrysostom,  so  does  this  man 
agamst  Nestorius."  &c.  Sm.  —  Isid.  Pelus.  Epist.  i.  310.  See  also  the  Let- 
ters fo  the  Empei-or  Theodosins,  Sll,  oiid  to  Cyril,  323,  324,  370. 
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the  see  of  Constantinople,  On  the  other  hand  Cyril, 
thougli  spared  the  puHic  disavowal  of  liis  own  tenets, 
had  purchased,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  his  restoration 
to  communion  with  the  Orientals  by  a  dishonoi-able 
compromise  of  his  bolder  opinions. 

It  was  a  peafie  between  John  of  Antioeh  and  Cyiil 
of  Alexandria,  not  between  the  contending  p^^^^  i,|,^o^ 
Mictions,  which  became  more  and  more  es-™""""*?- 
tranged  and  separated  from  each  other.  But  the  peace 
between  John  and  Cyril  soon  grew  into  a  close  alli- 
ance, and  John  began  to  persecute  his  old  associates. 
The  first  victim  was  Nestorius  himself,  now  sank  to  so 
low  a  state  of  insignificance  as  to  expose  him  to  the 
suspicion  and  hatred  of  his  enemies,  without  retaining 
the  attachment  of  his  former  friends.  His  obscure  fate 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  vitality  of  his  doctrines. 
By  an  Imperial  edict,  obtained  not  improbably  by  John 
of  Antioeh,  who  was  weary  of  a  troublesome  neighbor, 
Nestorius  in  his  old  age  was  exiled  to  the  Egyptian 
Oasis,  as  the  place  most  completely  cut  off  from  man- 
kind, so  that  the  contagion  of  his  heresy  might  be  con- 
fined to  the  narrowest  limits.  Even  there  he  did  not 
find  repose.  The  Oasis  was  overrun  by  a  tribe  of  bar- 
barous Africans,  the  Blemmyes.  These  sav£^es,  out  of 
respect  or  compassion,  released  their  aged  captive,  who 
found  himself  in  Panopolis ;  and,  having  signified  his 
arrival  and  his  adventures  to  the  Prefect  of  the  city, 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Roman  Government  would 
not  refuse  him  that  compassion  which  he  had  foxmd 
among  the  savage  heathen.  The  heretic  reckoned 
too  much  on  human  sympathies.  He  was  hastily  de- 
spatched under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  Elephantine,  the 
very  border  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  recalled  as  has- 
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tily.  These  journeys  wore  out  his  old  and  infirm  body  ; 
and,  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  court  to  he  spared  a  fourth 
exile,  which  ia  mocked  hy  the  ecclesiastical  historian  aa 
a  new  proof  of  his  obstinacy,  he  sunk  into  the  gi'ave. 
But  there  the  charity  of  the  liistoiian  Evagrius  does 
not  leave  him  in  peace :  he  relates  with  undisguised 
eatasfaction  a  report  that  his  tongue  was  eaten  with 
worms ;  and  from  these  temporal  peuns  lie  passed  to  the 
eternal  and  unmitigable  pains  of  hell,^ " 

The  three  great  Sees  were  now  in  possession  of  the 
i.T.  43i.  anti-Nestorians.  Cyril  ruled  in  Alexandria ; 
Maximian  had  been  succeeded  in  Constantinople  hy 
Proclus,  the  ancient  and  inveterate  antagonist  of  Ncs- 
torius ;  and  John  in  Antioch.  But,  besides  the  Nos- 
torians,  there  was  a  strong  anti-Cyrillian  party  among 
the  Orientals,  the  former  allies  of  John  of  Antioch, 
who  protested  against  the  terms  of  the  peace.  They 
maintained  the  uncanonical  deposition  of  Nestorius, 
though  they  disclaimed  his  theology  ;  they  asserted  the 
unrepealed  excommunication  of  Cyril.  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  declared  that  he  would  suffer 
death  or  exOe  rather  than  submit  to  Church  communion 
with  the  Egyptians  on  such  terms  ;  and  declared  that 
John  must  be  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  leading  Bishops  of  nine  provinces  revolted 
against  their  Patriarchs,  —  the  two  Syrias,  the  two  Ci- 
licias,  Bithynia,  Moasia,  ThessaUa,  Isauria,  the  second 
Cappadocia.  They  even  ventm'ed  to  send  a  protest  to 
Sixtus,  who  had  now  succeeded  Celestine  in  the  See  of 
Rome,  in  which  they  inveighed  against  the  versatility 
and  perfidy  of  John  of  Antioch.  But  an  edict,  ob- 
tained by  the  two  dominant  influences  in  the  Byzan- 

1  Evagdns,  H,  E,  i.  9. 
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tine  court,  that  of  gold '  and  that  of  the  Prhicess  PtJche- 
ria,  armed  John  with  powers  to  expel  the  refractory 
Prelates  from  their  sees;  and  John  liad  no  scmplea  in 
punishing  that  mutinous  spirit  which  he  had  encouraged 
so  long.  Nor  were  these  Bishops  prepared  to  suffer 
the  mai'tyrdom  of  degradation.  Andrew  of  Samosata, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Helladius  of  Tarsus,  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  submitted  to  the  hard  necessity.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  milder  terms  enforced  upon 
them  only  required  communion  with  John  ;  they  were 
not  compelled  to  give  their  formal  a^ent  to  the  depo- 
sition of  Nestorins,  or  to  withdraw  their  protest  agMnst 
the  twelve  articles  of  Cyril,  or  to  repeal  the  anathema 
against  him.  Some,  however,  were  more  firm ;  Mele- 
tius  of  Mopsuestia  was  forcibly  expelled  from  his  city 
by  a  rude  soldiery,  and  fourteen  other  Bishops  bore 
degradation  rathei"  than  submit  to  these  galHng  couces- 

At  the  same  time  that  Nestorins  was  banished  from 
Antioch,  an  Imperial  edict  proscribed  Nesto-  uestoriMiiBm 
nanism.^  The  followers  of  Nestorius  were  i"'™'"^- 
to  be  branded  by  the  odious  name  of  Simonians,  as 
apostates  from  God ;  his  books  were  prohibited,  and, 
when  found,  were  to  be  publicly  burned  ;  whoever  held 
a  conventicle  of  the  sect  was  condemned  to  confiscation 
of  goods.  But  however  oppressed  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, Nestorianism  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Syrian 
mind  to  be  extinguished  either  by  Imperial  or  by  ecclesi- 

i   quod  multum   eategerit  Teriiis,  qni  pro  Joanna 
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astical  persecution.  It  took  refuge  beyond  the  frontiers, 
among  the  Christiana  of  Persia.  It  even  overleaped 
the  stem  boundary  of  Magiauism,  and  carried  the  Gos- 
pel into  parts  of  the  East  as  yet  unpenetrated  by  Chiis- 
tian  missions.  The  farther  it  travelled  eastwards  the 
more  intelligible  and  more  congenial  to  the  general  sen- 
timent became  its  Eastern  element,  the  absolute  impas- 
sibility of  the  Godhead.  Even  in  the  Roman  East  it 
maintained,  in  many  places  a  secret,  in  some  an  open 
resistance  to  authority.^  The  great  Syrian  School, 
that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Diodoms  of  Tar- 
sus, the  most  popular  of  the  Syrian  theologians,  were 
found  to  have  held  opinions  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  NestoriuB.  Cyril  and  Proclus  demanded  the  pro- 
scription of  these  dangerous  writers ;  but  the  Eastern 
Prelates,  those  of  Edessa,  and  the  successors  of  Theo- 
dore, indignantly  refused  submission.  A  new  contro- 
versy arose,  which  was  not  laid  to  rest,  but  was  rather 
kept  alive  by  the  new  heresy  which,  during  the  nest 
twenty  years,  confused  the  Eastern  Churches  and  de- 
manded a  fourth  General  Council  — Eutychiauism. 
A.D.  432-440.  Sixtus,  the  successor  of  Celestine,  had 
Aug- 18-  ruled  in  Rome  during  these  later  transactions 
in  the  East ;  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  greater 
name. 

'  Gibbon,  at  tha  close  of  his  4Ttb  chupter,  haa  drawn  one  of  his  fnU,  rap- 
id, and  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  Oriental  connneats  of  the  Nestorians, 
irom  AesenionQi,  ReDaudot,  La  Croae,  and  all  other  authorities  extant  in 
his  da;.  NestorianLBm  and  its  kindred  oi'  rival  secta  retired  fai"  1>ejond  t^e 
sphere  of  Latin  ChrisUanit}';  it  wa?  notdllthe  Fortugnese  conqDests  in  the 
East  that  tJiey  earns  into  contact  and  collision.  The  Yeiy  recant  works  of 
I/ayard  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  reveal  to  us  the  present  state  of  the  settle- 
aienta  of  the  Neatorians  —  the  latter,  their  a'eed  and  discipline — in  the 
neighborhood  of  Oxe  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LEO  THE  GKEA.T. 


The  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great  is  one  of  the 
epochs  in  the  history  of  Latin,  or  rather  of  leotiia 
universal  Christianity,  Christendom,  whei'-  *".%. 
ever  mindfiil  of  its  divino  origin,  and  of  its  *''^' 
proper  humanizing  and  haUowing  influence,  might 
turn  away  in  shame  from  these  melancholy  and  dis- 
gracefiil  contests  in  the  East.  On  the  throne  of  Rome 
alone,  of  all  the  greater  sees,  did  religion  maintain  its 
majesty,  its  sanctity,  its  piety;  and,  if  it  demanded 
undue  deference,  the  world  would  not  be  inclined 
rigidly  to  question  pretensions  supported  as  well  by 
such  conscious  power  as  by  such  singular  and  unim- 
peachable virtue;  and  by  such  inestimable  benefits 
conferred  on  Rome,  on  the  Empire,  on  civilization. 
Once  Leo  was  supposed  to  have  saved  Rome  from 
the  most  terrible  of  barbarian  conquerors;  a  second 
time  he  mitigated  the  horrors  of  her  fell  before  the 
King  of  the  Vandals.  During  liis  pontificate,  Leo 
is  the  only  great  name  in  the  Empire ;  it  might  almost 
seem  in  the  Christian  world.  The  Imperial  Sover- 
eignty might  be  said  to  have  expired  wilJi  Theodosius 
the  Great.  "Women  ruled  in  Ravenna  and  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  their  more  masculine  abilities,  even 
their  virtues,  reflected  a  deeper  shame  on  the  names 
of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.,  the  boy  Sov- 
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ereigns  of  the  East  and  West.  Even  after  the  death 
of  Theodosiiis,  Marcian  reigned  in  the  East,  as  the 
husband  of  Pulclieria.  In  the  West  the  suspected 
fidelity  impaired  the  power,  as  it  lowered  the  char- 
acter of  Aetius;  his  inhuman  murder  deprived  the 
A.D,  430.  Empire  of  its  last  support ;  and  the  Count 
"'■  Boniface,   the   &iend  of  Augustine,   in   his 

fatal  revenge,  opened  AMca  to  the  desolating  Vandal. 
Leo  stood  equally  alone  and  superior  in  the  Christian 
world.  Two  years  before  the  accession  of  Leo, 
Augustine  had  died.  He  had  not  lived  to  witness 
the  capture  and  rnin  of  Hippo,  his  episcopal  city. 
i,B.4i6.  The  fifth  year  after  the  accession  of  Leo, 
died  Cyril  of  Alexandria ;  Nestorins  survived,  but 
in  exile,  Ms  relentless  rival.  Cyril  was  succeeded 
by  Dioscoms,  who  seemed  to  have  inherited  all  which 
was  odious  in  Cyril,  with  fiu-  inferior  polemic  ability ; 
afterwards,  an  Eutychian  heretic,  and  hardly  to  he 
acquitted  of  the  mui-der  of  his  rival,  Flavianus.  This 
future  victim  of  the  enmity  of  Dioscoms  filled  the  see 
of  Constantinople.  Domnus,  a  name  of  no  great  dis- 
tinction, was  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Li  the  West  there 
are  few,  either  ecclesiastics  or  otliers,  who  even  aspire 
to  a  doubtful  feme,  such  as  Prosper,  the  poet  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  and  Cassianus,  the  legislator  of 
the  Western  monasteries. 

Leo,  like  most  of  his  great  predecessors  and  succes- 
sors, was  a  Roman.  He  was  early  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Church ;  and  so  high  was  the  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  that  even  as  an  acolyte  he  was  sent 
to  Africa  with  letters  condemnatory  of  Pelagianism. 
By  the  great  AMean  Prelates,  Aurelius  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, he  was   confirmed    in  his   strong  aversion  to 
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those  doctrines,  which  might  seem  irreconcilable  with 
his  ardent  piety.  He  urged  upon  Pope  Sixtus  the 
pei-secution  of  the  unfortunate  Julianus.'  When  Leo 
■was  yet  only  a  Deacon,  Cassianiis  dedicated  to  him  his 
work  on  the  Incarnation.  At  the  decease  of  Pope 
Sixtus,  Leo  was  absent  on  a  civil  mission,  Section  of 
the  importance  of  which  shows  the  lofty  ^^' 
estimate  of  liis  powers.  It  was  no  less  than  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  two  rival  generals,  Aetius  and 
Albinus,  whose  fatal  quarrel  hazarded  the  dominion 
of  Rome  in  Gaul,  There  was  no  delay ;  all  Rome, 
clergy,  senate,  people,  by  acclamation,  raised  the 
absent  Leo  to  the  vacant  see.  Leo  disdained  the 
customary  hypocrisy  of  compelling  the  electors  to 
force  the  dignity  upon  him.  With  the  self-confidence 
of  a  commanding  muid  he  assumed  the  office,^  in  the 
pious  assurance  that  God  would  give  him  strength  to 
faffil  tlie  ai'duous  duties  so  imposed.  Leo  was  a  Roman 
in  sentiment  as  in  birth.  All  that  survived  of  Rome, 
of  her  unbounded  ambition,  her  inflexible  persever- 
ance, her  dignity  in  defeat,  her  liaughtiness  of  lan- 
guage, her  belief  in  her  own  eternity,  and  in  her 
indefeasible  title  to  universal  dominion,  her  respect  for 
traditionary  and  written  law,  and  of  unchangeable 
custom,  might  seem  concentred  in  him  alone.^     The 

'  "  Hia  insidiis  Sixtus  Pnpa,  diaconi  Leonia  hortatu,  vigilaotev  octurreas, 
nullnin  luJituin  peBtiferiB  couatibas  patece  pemiiat,  el  .  .  .  omnaa  catho- 
licos  der^ectione  fidUcia  baaiJie  gaudei-e  feoil."  —  Prosper,  in  Clironic. 

*  "  Etai  Decesearium  est  Irepidare  da  marito,  raligiosmn  eat  gaudei'a  3e 
dono  .  .  .  ne  aub  inagnitudiiie  gmtiie  succumbat  utfinnua,  dabit  virtntam, 
qai  oontulit  dignitatem."  —  Setmo  11. 

°  Nothing  can  be  atronger  tban  the  Popea'  declarationa  that  evtn  thay  are 
strictly  aubordinate  to  the  law  of  tha  church.  "Contra  statata  pa*""" 
conoedere  allqnid  vel  mutare  nee  hvijus  quidem  aedis  poteat  aucloritaa." 
Zoa.  Epist.  sub  ann.  4IT.  "  Sumua  aabjecti  canonibua,  qui  rannnitni  prie- 
ccpta  servamua."  ■— Cielesl:-  ad  Episc,  Illyr.     "Piivilegia  aanctorum  pa- 
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unioTi  of  the  Churchman  and  the  Roman  is  singularly 
displayed  in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul ;  their  conjoint  authority  was  that  douHo 
title  to  obedience  on  which  he  built  his  claim  to  power, 
but  chiefly  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  for  whom  and 
for  liis  ecclesiastical  heirs  he  asserted  a  proto-Apostolic 
dignity.  From  Peter  and  through  Peter  all  the  other 
Apostles  derived  their  power.  No  less  did  he  assert 
the  predestined  pei'petuity  of  Rome,  who  had  only 
obtained  her  temporal  autocracy  to  prepare  the  way, 
and  as  a  guarantee,  for  her  greater  spiritual  supremacy. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  the  Romulus  and  Remus 
of  Christian  Rome.  Pagan  Rome  had  been  the  head 
of  the  heathen  world ;  the  empire  of  her  divine  re- 
ligion was  to  transcend  that  of  her  worldly  dominion. 
Her  victories  had  subdued  the  eai-th  and  the  sea, 
but  she  w!is  to  rule  atill  more  widely  than  she  had 
by  her  wars,  through  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  her 
fiijth.^  It  was  because  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the 
world  that  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  was  chosen  to 
be  her  teacher,  m  order  that  from  the  head  of  the 
world  the  light  of  trath  might  bo  revealed  over  all 
the  earth. 

The  haughtiness  of  the  Roman  might  seem  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  meekness  of  the  Christian.  Leo 
is  indignant  that  slaves  were  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  the  sacerdotal  office;  not  merely  did  he  require 

tnini  «anonibii8  iiieytuta  et  Kiceie  ajnodi  fisa  decrelis  nulla  possunt  impro- 
bifatE  convBlli,  nulla  Qovitate  violari."  —  S.  Leo.  Epist.  78:  compare  EpiaL 
80.  "  Quonism  contra  statnta  patemonun  canonura  nihil  euiquam  audire 
ooneedituv,  its  ai  qnia  diyersHm  aJiqoid  decBcnere  velit,  ee  potius  minuet, 
quam  ilia  oomunpat;  qnie  ei  (ut  oporMt)  a  aanoljs  Pondfidbus  observantur 
per  universas  ecdeaiaa,  tranquilla  erit  pas  et  fimia  concordin."  —Epist.  79. 
t "  Pel'  aacrani  beati  Petri  aedeni  caput  orbis  effeota,  latina  prffisidBras 
reliKiona  divina  quam  doniinatioiic  tisrrcna."  — Serm.  Isxxiii. 
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the  consent  of  the  master,  lest  the  Church  should 
hecome  a  refuge  for  contumacious  slaves,  and  the  es- 
tabhshed  rights  of  property  be  invaded,  but  the  base- 
ness of  the  slave  brought  discredit  on  the  majesty  of 
the  priestly  office,^ 

Though  Leo's  magnificent  vision  of  the  universal 
dominion  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity  blended  the  in- 
domitable ambition  of  the  ancient  Roman  witli  the  faith 
of  the  Christian,  the  world  might  seem  rather  darkening 
towards  the  ruin  of  both.  Leo  may  be  imagined  as 
talcing  a  calm  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  ardu- 
ous work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  state  of  the 
various  provinces  over  which  he  actually  exercised,  or 
aspired  to  supremacy.  In  Rome  heathenism  appears, 
as  a  religion,  extinct ;  but  heretics,  especially  the  most 
odious  of  all,  the  Manicheans,  were  in  great  numbers. 
In  Rome,  Leo  ruled  not  merely  with  Apostolic  anthoiv 
ity,  but  took  upon  himself  the  whole  Apostolic  ftinc- 
tion.  He  was  the  fii-st  of  the  Roman  PontiSfe  whose 
popular  sermons  have  come  down  to  posterity.  The 
Bishops  of  Constantinople  seem  to  have  been  the  great 
preachera  of  their  city.  Pulpit  oratoiy  was  their  rec- 
ommendation to  the  see,  and  the  great  instrument 
of  their  power.^     Chiysostom  was  not  the  first,  though 

1 "  Tanqnam  sarvilia  yiiitas  hnno  honorem  capiat.  .  .  .  Duplex  itaquB  in 
httc  parte  tBatns  est,  qnod  et  laonm  lamistenitm  taUi  conaorUi  mUtale  pol 
&«(!»■,  et  dominoruni  .  .  .  jura  soivuntur." — Epist.  iv. 

"  Sozoman  flaaerta  that  it  was  a  peculiar  aange  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  neither  the  bialiop  nor  any  one  else  preached  in  the  Churcli  aire  6i  i 
hrimoaos  odrs  £Mof  tic  bi&ade  iir'  inKhjola;  SidaoKet.  H.  E.  viL  19. 
Tl  3ttmt,lf!dtiVl  isia  hmtlymi  Tied  bj  man 
Boman  Cath  li    wnt  is     Q  ea    1       f        it  t       rn  part     Jar 

oc  Btthassrt         fSzomiallyg         1       d 

tta-tdnthth  g       fAl     and        wh        th     bish  p  was  th         1 

ph        Iftlttnth  gmth        b  Iqtftf 
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the  gi-eatest,  who  had  been  summoned  to  that  high 
dignity,  for  the  fame  of  his  eloquence.  From  the 
pnlpit  Nestorius  had  waged  war  agtdnst  his  adver- 
saries. Leo,  no  doubt,  felt  his  strength ;  he  co\ild 
cope  with  tlie  minds  of  the  people,  and  make  the 
pulpit  what  the  rostrum  had  been  of  old.  His  ser- 
mons singularly  contrast  with  the  florid,  desultory, 
and  often  imaginative  and  impassioned  style  of  the 
Greek  preachei-s.  They  are  brief,  simple,  severe ; 
without  fency,  without  metaphysic  subtlety,  without 
passion :  it  is  the  Roman  Censor  animadverting  with 
nervous  majesty  on  the  vices  of  the  people ;  the 
Roman  Prsetor  dictating  tlie  law,  and  delivering  with 
authority  the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  They  are  singu- 
larly Christian  —  Christian  as  dwelling  aJmost  exclu- 
sively on  Christ,  his  birth,  his  passion,  his  resurrection ; 
only  polemic  so  far  as  called  upon  by  the  prevailing 
controversies  to  assert  with  especial  emphasis  the  per- 
fect deity  and  the  perfect  manhood  of  Christ,^     Either 

ment,  that  there  was  in  fiict  no  pceaching  in  Eome.  The  style  of  Leo's 
aerraons,  brief,  simple,  expository,  is  almost  conclnsire  against  any  long 
cnltivation  of  pnlpit-oralojy.  They  are  evidentlj  the  first  efforts  o-  Chris- 
tian rhetoric—the  eariieat,  if  vigoroua,  aketchea  of  a  young  art.  Com- 
pare page  21. 

1  One  class  were  what  may  be  described  aa  charitf-sennons.  At  a  cei^ 
tain  period  of  the  yeat,  oolleotiona  were  made  for  the  poor  throughout  all 
the  regions  of  Eome.  This  nsiigs  had  been  appomted  to  anpersede  some 
an<^ent  snperstifjon,  it  is  supposed  the  Ladi  Apollinares,  held  on  the  6tb  of 
July.  Tlie  ahna  of  tb«  devout  were  U>  surpass  in  munificence  Iha  offerings 
of  the  heathen.  These  oolleotiona  aeem  to  have  replacad  hi  some  degree  the 
sportula  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  ostentatious  largesses  of  tlie  Emperors. 
On  alrns-giying  Leo  hirsts  witti  great  energy.  It  is  an  atonement  ibr  sin. 
—Serm.  viL  In  another  place,  "  eleamosynte  peecala  dalent."  Fasting, 
wiihoat  ^ms,  is  an  iJHiction  of  tiie  flesh,  no  sanotification  of  the  soul. 
There  is  a  beautifhl  precept  urging  the  people  to  seek  out  the  more  modest 
of  the  indigent,  -who  would  not  beg:  Sunt  enim  qui  palam  poBcere  ea, 
quibuB  indigent,  erabescunt;  et  iiialunt  misaria  lacito:  cgestatis  affligi, 
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the  practical  mind  of  Leo  disdained,  or  in,  Rome  the 
age  had  not  yet  fully  expanded  the  legendary  and 
poetic  religion,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints.  St.  Peter  is  not  so  much  a  sacred  object  of 
worship  as  the  great  ancestor  from  whom  the  Roman 
Pontiff  has  inherited  supreme  power.  One  martyr 
alone  ia  commemorated,  and  that  with  nothing  mythic 
or  miraculous  in  the  narrative  —  the  Roman  Laui-en- 
tius,  hy  whose  death  Home  is  glorified,  as  Jerusalem 
by  that  of  Stephen.^ 

Leo  condemns  the  whole  race  of  heretics,  from 
Arius  down  to  Eutyches ;  but  the  more  immediate, 
more  dangerous,  more  hatefiil  adversaries  of  the  Ro- 
man faith  were  the  Manicheans.  That  sect,  in  vain 
proscribed,  persecuted,  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
citizens,  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  by  ^iieMani- 
auccessive  Imperial  edicts ;  under  the  abhors  '*'*'■ 
rence  not  merely  of  the  orthodox,  but  of  almost  all 
other  Christians;  were  constantly  springing  up  in  all 
quarters  of  Christendom  with  a  singularly  obstinate 
vitahty.  At  this  time  they  imquesttonably  formed  a 
considerable  sect  in  Rome  and  in  other  cities  of  Italy. 
Manicheism,  according  to  Leo,  summed  up  in  itself  all 
which  was  profeue  in  Paganism,  blind  in  carnal  Juda- 
ism, unlawful  in  magic,  sacrile^ousj  and  blasphemous 
in  all  other  heresies.^  It  does  not  appear  how  far  the 
Manicheism  of  the  "West  had  retained  the  wilder  and 
more  creative  system  of  its  Oriental  founder ;  or,  sub- 
dued to  the  more  practical  spirit  of  the  West,  adhered 

quam  pubIM  petitione  eonfimdi  .  .  .  paupertali  eorum  consultum  liierit  et 
pudori."  — Senii.  is.  p.  32-3.    Leo  denounces  usury— "ftenus  pecimiie, 
fiinua  anlniie,"  —  Senn.  xvii. 
'  Setm.  Isxsv, 
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ouly  to  tlie  broader  anti-Materialistic  and  Dualistic 
tenets.  But  thrae  more  general  principles  were  obnox- 
ious in  the  highest  degree  to  the  whole  Christianity  of 
the  age.  Where  the  great  rivalsliip  of  the  contending 
parties  in  Christendom  was  to  assert  most  peremptorily, 
and  to  define  most  distinctly,  the  Godhead  and  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Redeemer,  nothing  could  be  more  uni- 
versally abhoiTent  than  a  creed  which  made  the  human 
person  of  the  Redeemer  altogether  unreal,  and  was  at 
least  vague  and  obscure  as  to  his  divinity :  which  in 
tliat  Redeemer  was  clearly  extraneous  and  subordinate 
to  the  great  Primal  Immaterial  Unity.  All  parties 
would  unite  in  rgecting  these  total  aliens  from  the 
Christian  faith.^  But  Leo  had  stronger  reasons  for 
his  indignation  against  the  Roman  Manicheans. 
Whether  the  asceticism  of  the  sect  in  general  had  re- 
coiled into  a  kind  of  orgiastic  libertinism,  or  whether 
the  polluting  atmosphere  of  Rome,  in  which  no  doubt 
much  of  pagan  licentiousness  must  have  remained,  and 
which  would  shroud  itself  in  Christian,  as  of  old  in 
pagan  niysteries,  the  evidence  of  revolting  immoralities 
is  more  strong  and  conclusive  against  these  Roman 
Manicheans  than  against  any  other  branch  of  this  con- 
demned race  at  other  times.  The  public,  it  might 
seem  the  ceremonial  violation  of  a  maiden  of  tender 
years,  in  one  of  their  religious  meetings,  was  witnessed, 
it  was  said,  by  the  confession  of  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime ;  by  that  of  the  elect  who  were  present ;  by  the 
Bishop,  who  sanctioned  the  abominable  wickedness.^ 
The  investigation  took  place  before  a  great  assembly 

>  S.  Leo,  Sena.  xvi.  and  xlii. 

2  Epist.  ad  Tuiib.  sIt.    Epist.  viii.  Rescript.  Valentin,     "  Coram  Senatu 
aniplisaimo  raanifeBtil  ipEorum  confessione  patefacta  annt. 
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of  the  principal  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  of  out.  io,«3. 
the  great  civil  officers,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  wonder  that  tlie  penalties  fell  indis- 
criminately upon  the  whole  sect.  Some,  indeed,  were 
admitted  to  penance,  on  their  fiirawearing  Manes  and 
all  his  impious  doctrines,  hy  the  lenity  of  Leo ;  others 
were  driven  into  exile  ;  still,  however,  no  capital  pmi- 
ishment  was  inflicted.  Leo  wrote  to  thejaa.Mi. 
Bishops  of  Italy,  exhorting  them  to  search  out  these 
pestilent  enemies  of  Christian  feith  and  virtue,  and  to 
sec\ire  their  own  flocks  fi-om  the  secret  contamination. 
The  Emperor  Valentinian  III.,  no  doubt  by  the  advice 
of  Leo,  issued  an  edict  confirmatory  of  those  laws  of 
his  predecessors  by  which  the  Manicheans  were  to  be 
banished  from  the  whole  world.  They  were  to  be 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  sacrilege.  It  was  a  public 
oifence.  The  accusers  were  not  to  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  delation.  It  was  a  crime  to  conceal  or  har- 
bor them.  All  Manicheans  were  to  be  expelled  from 
the  army,  and  not  permitted  to  inhabit  cities ;  they 
could  neitlier  make  testaments  nor  receive  bequests. 
The  cause  of  the  severity  of  the  law  was  their  flagrant 
and  disgracefiil  immorality. 

If  Italy  did  not  fully  acknowledge,  it  did  not  contest 
the  assumed  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See.  Leo  writes 
not  only  to  the  Bishops  of  Tuscany  and  Campania,  but 
to  those  of  Aquileia  and  of  Sicily,  as  under  bis  imme- 
diate jurisdiction. 

Afiica  was   among   the  provinces  of  the  Western 
Empire.     It  was  a  part  of  the  Latin  world  —  AMca. 
an  indispensable  part  —  as  being  now,  since  the  Egyp- 
tian supplies  were  alienated  to  the  East,  with  Sicily, 
the  sole  grauaiy  of  Rome  and  of  Italy.     If  the  patri- 
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archate  of  Rome  was  coextensive  with  the  Western 
Empire,  Africa  belonged  to  her  jurisdiction,  and  the 
closest  connection  still  subsisted  between  these  parts  of 
Latin  Christendom.  Latin  had  from  the  first  been  the 
language  of  African  theology ;  and  of  the  five  or  six 
greatest  names  among  the  earlier  Western  fathei's, 
three,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augastine,  were  of 
those  provinces.  In  eveiy  straggle  and  in  every  con- 
troversy Aftica  had  taken  a  leading  part.  She  had 
fiirnished  her  martyrs  in  the  days  of  persecution ;  she 
had  contended  against  all  the  heresies  of  the  East,  and 
repudiated  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  Greek  Christen- 
dom ;  orthodoxy  had  in  genei-al  triumphed  in  her  de- 
liberations. By  the  voice  of  St.  Augustine  she  had 
discomfited  Manicheisni ;  and  it  was  her  burning  tem- 
perament which,  in  the  same  great  writer,  had  repelled 
the  colder  and  more  analytic  Pelagianism,  and  made 
the  direct,  immediate,  irresistible  action  of  divine  grac« 
upon  the  soul  an  established  article  of  the  Western 
creed.  Her  councils  had  been  frequent,  and  com- 
manded general  respect;  hei-  bishops  were  incredibly 
numerous  in  the  inland  districts ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
Christianity  might  seem  more  completely  the  religion 
of  the  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  empire. 

But  the  fetal  schism  of  the  Donatists  had,  for  more 
than  a  century,  been  constantly  preying  upon  her 
strength,  and  induced  her  to  look  for  foreign  interfer- 
ence. The  orthodox  church  had,  in  her  cUstress,  con- 
stantly invoked  the  civil  power.  The  emperor  natu- 
rally looked  for  advice  to  the  bishops  around  him, 
especially  to  the  Bishop  of  Home;  and  from  tlie 
earliest  period,  when  Constantine  had  referred  tliis  con- 
troversy to  a  conncil  of  Italian  prelates,  they  had  been 
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thus  indirectly  the  arbiters  in  the  in'sconcilable  con- 
test. For  even  down  to  the  days  of  St.  Aiigustine, 
and  beyond  the  Vandal  conquest  of  Africa,  the  Don- 
atists  niEuntained  the  strife,  raised  altar  against  altar, 
compai'ed  the  number  of  their  bishops  with  advantage 
to  those  of  their  adversaries,  resisted  alilse  the  reason- 
ings of  the  orthodox,  and  the  more  cogent  arguments 
of  the  imperial  soldiery.  The  more  desperate,  tlie 
more  fierce  and  obstinate  the  fenaticism.  The  ravages 
of  the  Circumcellions  were  periDetually  breaking  out  in 
some  quarter ;  the  civilization  which  had  covered  the 
land,  up  to  the  borders  of  the  desert,  with  peaceful 
towns  and  villages,  so  much  promoted  by  the  increased 
cultivation  of  corn,  and  which  at  once  contributed  to 
extend  Christianity  and  was  itself  advanced  by  Cliris- 
tianity,  began  to  suffer  that  sad  reverse  which  was 
almost  consummated  by  the  Vandal  invasion.  The 
wild  Moorish  tribes  seemed  training  again  towards  their 
old  unsnbclued  ferocity,  and  preparing,  as  it  were,  to 
sink  back,  after  two  or  three  more  centuries,  into  the 
more  congenial  state  of  marauding  Mahometan  sav- 
ages. 

But  Africa,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  whicn 
arose  out  of  these  sanguinary  contentions,  and  the  con- 
stant demands  of  assistance  from  the  civil  power  in 
Italy,  conscious  of  her  own  intellectual  strength,  and 
pd  huu  hdrt  f  uling 
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had  tended  to  elevate  the  power  of  the  Pontiff,  yet  his 
great  name  sanctioned  likewise  almost  a  contemptuons 
resistance  to  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
African  Councils  had  usually  communicated  tlieir  de- 
crees, as  of  full  and  unquestioned  authority,  not  sub- 
mitted them  for  a  higher  sanction.  The  iniiexibility 
of  tlie  African  Bishops  had  but  recently  awed  the 
Pelagianizing  Zosimus  back  into  orthodoxy ,  Some 
events,  which  had  brought  the  Afiucan  churches  into 
direct  collision  with  the  Roman  Pontiff,  betrayed  in 
one  case  an  admission  of  his  power,  on  the  other  a 
steadfast  determination  of  resistance,  which  would  dis- 
dain to  submit  to  foreign  jurisdiction.  In  the  first, 
Augustine  himself  might  seem  to  set  the  example  of 
homage  —  opposing  only  earnest  and  deprecatory  argu- 
ments to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.^  It  was 
the  African  usage  to  erect  small  towns,  even  villages, 
into  separate  sees.  St.  Augustine  created  a  bishopric 
in  the  insignificant  neighboring  town  of  Fussola,  He 
Efh™'^  appointed  a  promising  disciple,  named  Anto- 
FuEscL,  nius,  to  the  office.  But,  removed  from  the 
grave  control  of  Augustine,  the  young  bishop  aban- 
doned himself  to  youtbfiil  indulgences,  and  even  to 
violence,  rapine,  and  extortion.  He  was  condemned 
by  a  local  council;  but,  some  of  the  worst  charges 
being  insufficiently  proved,  be  was  only  sentenced  to 
make  restitution,  deprived  of  his  episcopal  power,  but 
not  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  bishop.  Antonius 
appealed  to  Rome ;  ho  obtained  the  support  of  the 
i^ed  Primate  of  Numidia,  by  the  plausible  argument 
that,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  alleged  enormitiei!, 
he  was  unworthy  of,  and  ought  to  have  been  degraded 
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from,  the  episcopal  rank,  Bonifiice,  who  was  thon 
Pope,  commanded  the  Nuraidian  bishops  to  restore 
Antonius  to  his  see,  provided  the  facts,  as  he  stated 
them,  were  true.  Antonius,  as  though  armed  with  an 
absolute  deei'ee,  demanded  instant  obedience  from  the 
.  people  of  Fussola :  be  threatened  them  with  the  Impe- 
rial troops,  whom,  it  would  seem,  he  might  summon  to 
compel  the  execution  of  the  Papal  decree.  The  peo- 
ple of  Fussola  wrote  in  the  most  humble  language  to 
the  new  Pope,  Celesline,  entreating  to  be  relieved  from 
an  oppression,  as  they  significantly  hinted,  more  griev- 
ous than  they  had  suffered  under  the  Donatist  rule, 
from  which  they  had  but  recently  passed  over  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  They  thi-ew  the  blame  on  Augus- 
tine himself,  who  had  placed  over  them  so  unworthy  a 
bishop.  Augustine  confe^ed  his  eri'or,  and  urged  the 
claims  of  the  people  of  Fussola  for  redress  in  the  most 
earnest  terms.  He  tlireatened  to  resign  his  own  see. 
The  dispute  ended  in  the  suppression  of  the  see  of 
Fussola,  by  the  decree  of  a  Council  of  Numidia,  and 
the  assent  of  Celestuie.  It  was  reunited  to  that  of 
Hippo. 

But  tlie  second  dispute  was  not  conducted  with 
the  same  temper  —  it  terminated  in  more  Apfsiiua. 
important  consequences.  Apiarius,  a  presbyter  of  Sic- 
ca, was  degraded  for  many  heinous  oifences  by  his 
own  bishop.  On  his  appeal,  he  was  taten  under  tlie 
protection  of  Rome  without  due  caution  or  inquiry  by 
the  hasty  Zosimus.  Zosimus  commanded  *.ii.«9. 
his  restoration  to  his  rank,  as  well  as  to  tlie  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  The  African  bishops  pro- 
tested against  this  interference  with  tlieir  episcopal 
rights.     In  an  assembly  of  217  bishops  at  Carthage, 
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appeared  Faustimis,  Bishop  of  Picenum,  and  two  Ro- 
man presbyters.  They  boldly  produced  two  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Nicea,  that  first  and  most  sacred  legisla^ 
tive  assembly,  to  which  Christendom  owed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  sound  Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  which 
was  received  by  all  the  orthodox  world  with  un- 
bounded reverence.  These  canons  established  a  gen- 
eral right  of  appeal  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  to 
Rome.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  might  not  only  receive 
the  appeal,  but  might  delegate  the  judgment  on  appeal 
to  the  neighboring  bishops,  or  commission  one  of  his 
own  presbjisrs  to  demand  a  second  hearing  of  the 
cause,  or  send  judges,  according  to  his  own  discretion, 
to  sit  as  assessors,  representing  the  Papal  authority 
with  the  bishops  of  the  neighborhood.'  The  Afi^can 
bishops  protested,  with  exemplary  gravity,  then'  respect 
for  all  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council ;  but  diey 
were  perplexed,  tliey  said,  by  one  circumstance  —  that 
in  no  copy  of  those  deci'ees,  which  they  had  ever  seen, 
did  such  Canons  appear.  They  requested  that  the 
autlientic  copies,  supposed  to  be  preserved  at  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  might  be  in- 
spected.^ It  turned  out,  that  either  from  ignorance 
in  himself,  almost  incredible,  or  from  a  bold  presump- 
tion of  ignorance  in  others,  not  less  inconceivable,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  adduced  Canons  of  the  Synod 
of  Sardica,  a  council  of  which  the  authority  was  in 
many  respects  highly  questionable,  and  wliich  did  not 
aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  Genial  Council,  for  tlie 
solemn  decrees  of  the  great  (Ecumenic  Senate.     The 

0  Presbytenun  "  ia  Uie  expression  —  probably  heard  for 
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close  of  this  affair  was  as  unfavorable  as  its  conduct  to 
the  lofly  pretensions  of  tlie  Roman  Bisliop.  While 
the  Africans  cahnly  persisted  in  asserting  the  guilt  of 
Apiarius,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  through  his  legate, 
obstinately  pronounced  him  to  be  the  victim  of  injus- 
tice. Apiarius  himself,  seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  re- 
morse, suddenly  and  publicly  made  confession  of  all 
the  crimes  imputed  to  him  —  crimes  so  heinous  and 
offensive,  that  groans  of  horror  broke  forth  from  the 
shuddering  judgM.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  left  m 
the  humiliating  position  of  having  rashly  embarked  in 
an  iniquitous  cai^e,  and  set  up  as  the  judge  of  the 
African  bishops  on  pai'tial,  unsatisfectory,  and  as  it 
appeared,  utterly  worthless  evidence.  The  African 
bishops  puraued  their  advantage,  adduced  the  genuine 
Canons  of  Nicea,  which  gave  each  Provincial  Coimcil 
frill  authority  over  its  own  affairs,  and  quietly  rebuked 
the  Roman  Prelate  for  hi?  eagerness  in  receiving  all 
outcasts  irom  the  Chm-ches  of  Africa,  and  interfering 
in  their  behalf  concerning  matters  of  which  he  must 
be  ignorant.  They  asserted  that  God  would  hardly 
grant  to  one  that  clear  and  searching  judgment  which 
he  denied  to  many.^  Thus,  in  fact,  they  proclaimed 
the  entire  independence  of  the  African  Church^  on 
ajiy  foreign  dominion :  they  forbade  all  appeals  to 
transmarine  judgments.^ 

But  Africa  had  not  to  contest  that  independence 
with  the  ambition  and  ability  of  Leo,     The  long  ago 

1"  Nisi  forte  quzBpiitm  eat  qui  crediit,  uniciiilibet  pusse  Deum  nOEtmm 
flXKininis  iiiBpirare  justitJani,  et  jmrauierabilibus  congregalis  in  ununi  con- 
cilium denegEite."  ~  Labbe,  CondL  ii.  p.  1675. 

*"Quo<l  si  Bb  eis  provooandnm  pHtayeiunt,  non  provoceot  ad  trnus- 
mftriiitt  jiidicia,  sad  ad  Primates  suaram  ProTincioruiii  (aiit  ad  Univei'sale 
Conciliiiia)  situt  ot  du  Epiacopis  saipe  cons  tit  Litum  ust."  —  Ibid. 
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of  peace,  wealth,  fertility,  and  comparative  happiness 
which  had  almost  secluded  Africa,  siuce  die  battle  of 
Thapsnis,  from  the  wars  and  civil  contentions  of  the 
Empire,  and  had  permitted  Christianity  to  spread  its 
beneficent  influence  over  the  whole  province,  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  Vandal  conquest  began  that 
long  succession  of  calamities  —  the  Arian  persecutions 
under  Hunneric  and  Thrasimund,  the  successors  of 
Genseric  —  the  re-conquest  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  internal  wars,  with  their  train  of  miseries, 
famine,  pestilence,  devastation,  which  blasted  the  rich 
land  into  a  desert;  silenced  altogether  the  clamors 
of  Christian  strife  still  maintained  hy  the  irreclaim- 
able Donatists,  and  quenched  all  the  Hghts  of  Chris- 
tian learning  and  piety ;  until,  at  length,  the  whole 
realm  was  wrested  by  the  strong  arm  of  MaJaomedan- 
ism  from  its  connection  with  Christendom  and  the 
civilization  of  Euroi>e. 

The  Vandal  conquest  under  Genseric  alone  belongs 
YaaMain-  to  this  period.  The  V^idals,  imtil  the  in- 
AMca.  vasion  of  the  Hnns,  had  been  dreaded  as 
the  most  ferocious  of  the  Northern  or  Eastern  tribes. 
Their  savage  love  of  war  had  hardly  been  mitigated 
by  their  submission  to  Arian  Christianity.  Yet  the 
invasion  of  Genseric  was  at  first  a  conquest  rather 
than  a  persecution.  The  churches  were  not  saci'ed 
against  the  general  pillage,  but  it  was  their  wealtli 
which  inflamed  the  cupidity,  rather  than  the  oppug- 
nancy  of  the  doctrine  within  their  walls  which  pro- 
voked the  insults  of  the  invaders.  The  clergy  did 
not  escape  the  general  massacre :  many  of  them  suf- 
fered cruel  tortures,  but  they  fell  in  the  promiscuous 
ruin  :  they  were  racked,  or  exposed  to  other  excruciat- 
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ing  tormente  to  compel  the  surrender  of  their  treasui'es, 
wliieh  they  had  concealed,  or  were  supposed  to  have 
concealed.  After  the  capture  of  Carthage,  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics  of  ranh,  as  well  as  nobles,  were 
reduced  to  servitude.  The  successor  of  Cyprian, 
"  Quod  vult  Deus,"  ("  "What  God  wills,"  —  the  Afri- 
can prelates  had  anticipated  our  Puritans  in  their 
Scriptural  names,)  and  many  of  his  clergy  were 
embarked  in  crazy  vessels,  and  cast  on  shore  on  the 
coast  of  Naples.  Yet  Genseric  permitted  the  elevation 
of  another  orthodox  bishop,  Deo  Gratias,  at  the  prayer 
of  Valentinian,  to  the  see  of  Carthage.  Valentinian 
might  seem  prophetically  to  prepare  succor  and  com- 
fort for  the  Romans  who  should  hereafter  be  earned 
captives  to  Carthage. 

During  the  later  yeai-s  of  his  reign  Genseric  became 
a  more  a-uel  persecutor.  He  would  admit  only  Arian 
counselloi-s  about  his  court.  The  honors  of  martyr- 
dom are  claimed  for  many  victims,  perhaps  rather  of 
his  jealousy  than  of  his  intolerance ;  for  tlie  Vandal 
dominion  was  that  of  an  armed  aristocracy,  few  in 
numbers  when  compared  with  the  vast  population  of 
Roman  Africa.  He  closed  the  churches  of  the  ortho- 
dox in  Carthage  after  the  death  of  Deo  Gratias;  they 
were  not  opened  for  some  tune,  but  at  length,  at  the 
intervention  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  they  were 
permitted  a  short  period  of  peace,  until  the  reign  of 
Genseric's  more  fiercely  intolerant  successors,  Hun- 
nerie  and  Thrasimund.^ 

Gaul  was  the  province  of  the  Western  empire, 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  (perhaps  excepting  oani. 
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Africa),  which  was  most  closely  connected  by  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment. But  Northern  and  Western  Gaul,  as  well  as 
the  two  Germanies,  were  already  occupied  by  Teutonic 
conquerors,  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  and  were 
either  independent,  or  rendered  but  nominal  alle^ance 
to  the  descendants  of  Theodosius.  Britain  appeared 
entirely  lost  to  the  Roman  empire  and  to  Christianity. 
Her  Christianity  had  retired  to  her  remote  mountain 
fastnesses  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  to 
the  more  distant  islands ;  it  was  cut  off  altogether 
from  the  Roman  world.  But  in  Gaul  the  clergy,  at 
least  the  orthodox  clergy,  were  as  yet  everywhere  of 
pure  Roman,  or  Gallo-Ewman  race :  the  Teutonic 
conqnerors,  who  were  Christians,  Gotlis,  Burgundians, 
Vandals,  had  not  shaken  off  the  Arianism  into  which 
they  had  been  converted ;  and  the  Franks  were  still 
fierce  and  obstinate  pagans.  The  Southern  Province 
alone  retained  its  full  subordination  to  the  Court  of 
;  and  the  jealousies  and  contests  among  the 
i  of  Gaul  had  already  driven  them  to  Rome, 
the  a^rieved  for  redress  against  the  oppression,  the 
tm'bulent  for  protection  against  the  legitimate  authority 
of  their  Bishops  or  Metropolitans,  the  Prelates  whose 
power  was  contested,  for  confirmation  of  their  domin- 
ion. The  acknowledged  want  of  such  a  superior  juris- 
diction would  thus  have  created,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  pretensions  grounded  on  the  succession  to  St. 
Peter,  a  jurisdiction  of  appeal.  Nowhei'e  indeed  can 
the  origin  of  appeals  be  traced  more  clearly,  as  arising 
out  of  the  state  of  the  Church.  The  Metropolitan 
power  over  Narbonese  Gaul  was  contested  by  the 
Churches  of  Aries  and   Vienne.     The  circumstances 
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of  the  times,  the  retirement  of  the  Prefect  of  Gaul 
from  Treves  to  Aries,  the  dignity  which  that  city  had 
assumed  as  the  seat,  however  of  an  usurped  empire, 
had  given  a  supremacy  to  Aries.  But  neither  -would 
the  metropolitan  nor  the  episcopal  dignity  be  adminis- 
tered with  such  calm  justice  as  to  command  universal 
obedience.  Severe  discipline  and  strict  adlierence  to 
the  canons  by  the  austere  would  excite  rebellion,  laxity 
and  weakness  encourage  license.  A  remote  tribunal 
would  be  sought  by  all,  by  some  out  of  despau-  of  find- 
ing justice  nearer  home,  by  some  in  the  hope  that  a 
bad  cause  might  find  favorable  hearing  where  the 
judges  must  be  comparatively  ignorant,  and  propitiated 
by  that  welcome  deference  which  submitted  to  their 
autliority.  Yet,  though  fliere  are  several  instances  of 
Bishops  deposed,  not  seldom  unjustly,  by  synods  of 
Galhe  Bishops,  none  had  carried  his  complaint  before 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  until  towai-ds  tlie  end  of  tbe  fourth 
century.^  Priscillian  appealed  from  tlie  Council  of 
Bourdeaus,  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
Emperor.  During  tlie  Pontificate  of  Zosimus,  Pati-o- 
clus,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  was  involved  in  an  implaca- 
ble feud  with  Proculus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles.''' .  That 
degradation  of  Proculus  which  he  could  notA.n.aJS. 
inflict  by  his  own  power,  the  Metropolitan  of  Aries 
endeavored  to  obtain  by  that  of  Zosimus.^     Zosimus, 

1  Quesnel,  Disaertat.  v.  p,  834. 

*  Every  point  in  liiia  contcoveray  liaa  bc;en  diacusseil  with  the  most  un- 
wearied pertinacity  by  tlie  advocates,  —  on  one  side  or  tlie  higli  Papal  svt- 
premacyi  on  the  other,  liy  flie  defendetE  of  the  Galliciin  libectiea.  I  liave 
endeavored  to  hold  an  equal  hand,  and  to  dwell  only  on  tlie  tfe)ts  ivtich 
rest  on  evidence.  Thece  is  an  implacable  war  between  the  enccessive  editors 
of  the  works  of  Leo  the  Great, — the  Frenchman  Quesnel,  and  the  Italians, 
the  Ballerinis. 

B  Sulpic.  Sever.  11. 
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it  appears  to  lie  admitted,  was  deceived  by  the  misrep- 
resentations of  Patroclus,  and  scrupled  not  to  issue 
Feb.  9,422.  the  sentence  of  degradation  against  the 
Bishop  of  Marseilles.!  Proculus  defied  the  sentence, 
and  continued  to  exercise  his  episcopal  powers.  The 
more  prudent  Pope,  Bonifiicej  in  a  case  of  appeal  from 
the  clergy  of  Valence  against  their  Bishop,  referred 
the  affair  bade  to  the  Bishops  of  the  province.^ 

Under  Leo,  the  supremacy  of  the  Eoman  See  over 
Gaul  was  brought  to  the  issue  of  direct  assertion  on 
his  part,  of  inflexible  resistance  on  that  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Hilarius,  a  devout  and  austere  prelate,  invested 
by  his  admiring  biographer  in  every  virtue,  in  tbe  holi- 
ness and  charity  of  a  saint,  a  perfect  monk  and  a  con- 
summate prelate  —  (as  a  preacher,  it  was  said  that 
Augustine,  if  he  had  lived  aller  Hilarius,  would  have 
been  esteemed  his  inferior)  —  was  Archbishop  of 
Arles.^  His  zeal  or  his  ambition  aspired  to  raise  that 
metropolitan  seat  into  a  kind  of  Pontiiicate  of  Gaul. 
He  was  accustomed  to  make  visitations,  accompanied 
by  the  holy  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  not  improbably 
beyond  the  doubtful  or  undeiined  limits  of  his  metro- 
politan   power.*       During    one     of   these    visitations, 

'  Zamm.  Epist  12  ad  Palrocl. 

3  Bonifsc.  Epist.  ad  Episcop.  GallUe. 

*  The  account  of  hia  election,  by  hia  biograplici-,  is  cui-iong.  He  was 
designaled  as  bishop  by  his  predecessor  Honoratus.  He  wos  then  a  monk 
of  Latins.  A  large  band  of  the  dtjiena  of  Aries,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
set  out  to  take  hun  by  force.  They  did  not  know  him i  "spiritalis  prieda 
adstat  ante  oonlua  inquirentjum,  et  nihilominus  ignotatnr."  He  is  discov- 
ered, but  requires  a  sign  from  heaven.  A  dove  settles  on  his  head.  — S. 
Hilar.  Vit.  apud  Leon.  Opet.  p.  328. 

*  "  Ordinationee  sibi  omniran  per  Gallias  eoclesiarum  vjndicans,  et  debi- 
turn  metropolilanis  aacerdotibne  in  snam  tranaferens  dignitatem;  ipsius 
quoqne  heatisauni  Petri  reverentiam  verbis  arrogantlbus  minuendo  .  .  .  ita 
auie  V03  ciipieiis  eiibdiire  potestati,  ut  se  Bento  apostolo  Tetro  noil  patiatur 
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charge  of  disqualification  for  the  episcopal  office  were 
exhibited  agauist  Celidoiiius,  Bishop,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  Besan^on.  He  was  accused  of  having 
been  the  husband  of  a  widow,  and  in  bis  civil  state  of 
having  pronounced  as  magistrate  sentences  of  capital 
punishment.  Hilarius  hastily  summoned  a  council  of 
Bishops,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Celidonius.  On  the  intelligence  that  CeHdonius  had 
gone  to  Rome  to  appeal  against  this  decree,  Hilarius 
set  forth,  it  is  said,  on  foot,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  trav- 
elled without  horse  or  sumpter  mule  to  the  Great  City. 
He  presented  himself  before  Leo,  and  withi.i.ws. 
rrapectftd  earnestness  entreated  him  not  to  infringe  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  GalHc  Churches,  significantly 
declaring  that  he  came  not  to  plead  before  Leo,  or  aa 
an  accuser  in  a  case  of  appeal,  but  to  protest  against 
the  usurpation  of  bis  rights.^  Leo  proceeded  to  annul 
the  sentence  of  HOarius  and  to  restore  Celidonius  to 
his  bishopric.  He  summoned  Hilarius  to  rebut  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Celidonius,  to  disprove  the  justice 
of  his  condemnation.  So  haughty  was  the  language 
of  Hilarius,  that  no  layman  would  dare  to  utter,  no 
ecclesiastic  would  endure  to  hear  such  woivis.^  He  in- 
flexibly resisted  al!  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of 
St.  Peter;  and  confronted  the  Pope  with  the  hold 
assertion  of  his  own  unhounded  metropolitan  power, 
Hilarius  thought  his  life  in  danger ;  or  he  feared  lest 

esse  subjectum."  —  Leo.  Epist.  This  may  have  been  stated  by  Leo  uniSer 
indignation  at  tlie  re^stimce  of  Hilarius  to  liis  anthoiity,  and  on  the  testi- 
mony of  tlie  enemies  of  Hilarius ;  but  liis  biographer  admits  tliat  the  very 
linmility  of  Hilariua  hiut  generated  a  kind  of  supercilious  hangblinesa ;  h? 
wae  rigid,  bnt  to  &e  proud,  terrible,  but  to  the  vorldly.  — p.  3S6. 

1  "Se  ad  offidanon  ad  causam  venisse;  protestandi  ordine  non  aoeusanili 
quffl  annt  acta  Bu^ferere."  —  Vit.  Hil. 

2  "  Qua  nullus  laicorum  dieere,  nulius  sacurdotiuii  poasat  aadiru."  —  Ibid. 
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he  should  he  seized  and  compelled  to  commuiiicate  with 
the  deposed  Celidonius.  He  stole  out  of  Rome,  and 
though  it  was  the  deptli  of  winter,  found  his  way  hack 
to  Aries. ^  The  accounts  of  St.  Hilarius,  hitherto 
reconcilable,  now  chverge  into  strange  contradiction. 
The  author  of  his  Life  represents  him  as  having  made 
some  weak  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Leo,  as  wast- 
ing himself  out  with  toils,  austerities,  and  devotions, 
and  dying  before  he  had  completed  his  forty-first  year. 
He  died,  visited  by  visions  of  glory,  in  ecstatic  peace ; 
his  splendid  funeral  was  honored  by  the  teare  of  the 
whole  city;  the  very  Jews  were  clamorous  in  their  sor- 
row for  the  beneficent  Prelate.  The  people  were 
hardly  prevented  from  tearing  his  body  to  pieces,  in 
order  to  possess  such  inestimable  relics.^ 

The  counter-statement  fills  up  the  interval  before 
HiiMiuaaied  '"^^  death  of  Hilarius  with  other  important 
j,n.  M9.  events.  Leo  addresses  a  letter  to  the  Bishops 
of  the  province  of  Vienne,  denouncing  the  impious 
resistance  of  Hilarius  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
and  releasing  them,  from  all  allegiance  to  the  See  of 
Aries.  For  hardly  had  the  affau'  of  Celidonius  been 
decided  by  the  See  of  Rome  than  a  new  charge  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  had  been  alleged  against  Hilarius. 
The  Bishop  Projectus  complained,  that  while  he  was 
aflSicted  with  illness,  Hilarius,  to  whose  province  he 
did  not  belong,  had  consecrated  another  Bishop  in  his 

^  The  acconntB  of  lliis  hnneactjon  In  tlie  Lif^  aad  in  ^e  Letters  of  Pope 
Leo  appear  to  me,  eonaiaered  from  the  point  of  view  of  each  wrilei',  stiietly 
cobddajit,  instetxd  of  obstinately  irreconcilable. 

*  The  writer  desciibes  himself  as  a  witness  of  tiiia  remarkable  fact: 
"Etiam  Jud[eorum  eoncnrrunt  agmina  copiosa.  .  -  .  'Hebrteam  concinen- 
tium  lingaara  in  exequiis  honorandis  andisse  me  recola.  Nam  nostros  !ta 
mieror  obsederat,  iit  ab  oESoio  solifo  inijiatiena  doloris  inliibuerit  magiii- 
tudo."  —  p.  SS9. 
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place,  and  this  in  such  haste,  that  he  had  respected 
none  of  the  canonical  foi-ms  of  election;  he  had 
awaited  neither  the  suffrage  of  the  citizens,  the  testi- 
monials of  the  more  distinguished,  nor  the  election  of 
the  Clergy.  In  this,  and  in  other  instances  of  iiregn- 
lar  ordinations,  Hilarius  had  called  in  the  military- 
power,  and  tumultuously  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
many  churches.  It  is  significantly  suggested,  that  on 
every  occasion  HOarius  had  been  prodigal  of  the  last 
and  most  awftil  power  possessed  by  the  Church,  that 
of  excommunication,^  Hilarius  was  commanded  to 
confine  himself  to  bis  own  diocese,  deprived  of  the 
authority  which  he  bad  usurped  over  the  province  of 
Vienne,  and  forbidden  to  be  present  at  any  future  ordi- 
nations. But  a  sentence,  m  those  days  more  awfiil 
than  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  pronounced 
against  Hilarius.  At  the  avowed  instance  of  Leo, 
Valentinian  promulgated  an  Imperial  Edict,  denounced 
the  contumacy  of  Hilarius  against  tlie  primacy  of  the 
Apostolic  throne,  confirmed  alike  by  the  merits  of  St. 
Peter,  the  chief  of  the  episcopal  order,  by  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  city,  and  by  the  decree  of  a  holy  Coun- 
cil. Peace  can  alone  rule  in  the  Church,  if  the  uni- 
versal Church  acknowledge  its  Lord,  Hilarius  is  ac- 
cused of  vaiious  acts  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and 
violence,  irregular  ordinations,  deposals  of  Bishops 
without  authority :  of  entering  cities  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  of  waging  war  instead  of  establisliing 
peace.  The  sentence  of  so  great  a  Pontiff  as  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  did  not  need  Imperial  confirmation  ; 
but  as  Hilarius  bad  offended  against  the  Majesty  of 

I  "  Sed  quod  mirum  eum  in  laicos  taleni  exislere,  qui  soleat  in  ^4!c«i\lo- 
tum  flamniitione  gaudei-e  ?  "  —  S.  Leon.  Epist.  nd  Vicnn. 
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tlie  Empire,  as  well  as  against  the  Apostolic  See,  he 
was  reminded  that  it  was  only  through  the  mildness  of 
Leo  that  he  retained  Ma  see.  He  and  all  the  Bishops 
were  warned  to  observe  this  perpetual  Edict,  which 
solemnly  enacted  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  Gaul, 
contrary  to  ancient  usage,  without  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Eternal  City ;  that  the  decree  of 
the  Apostolic  See  should  henceforth  be  law  ;  and  who- 
ever refused  to  obey  the  citation  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Moderator  of  the 
Province.^ 

Spain  was  already  nearly  dissevered  from  the  empire 
Spain.  of  Rome.     It  had  been  overrun,  it  was  in 

great  part  occupied,  by  Teutonic  conquerors,  Suevians, 
Goths,  and  Vandals,  all  of  whom,  as  far  as  they  were 
Christians,  adhered  to  the  Arianism  to  which  they 
had  been  converted  by  their  first  Apostles.  Tlio  land 
gi'oaned  under  the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers,  the  or- 
thodox Church  under  the  superiority  of  Arian  sover^ 
eigns.  If  the  provinces  looked  back,  at  least  with  the 
regret  of  interrupted  habit,  to  the  Imperial  government, 
and  in  vain  hoped  for  deliverance  from  the  sinking  house 
of  Theodosius,  the  orthodox  Church  uttered  its  cry  of 
distress  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  not  however 
against  Arianism,  but  a  more  formidable  and  dangerous 
antagonist ;  one  kindred  to  that  which  Leo  had  sup- 
pressed with  such  difficulty  in  his  own  immediate  terri- 
tory. 

The  blood  of  the  Spanish  Bishop  Priscillian,  the  first 
martyr  of  heresy,  as  usual  had  flowed  in  vain.  He 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  usurper  Maxunus,  at  the 

1  CoualJtulio  Yatendniani,  i!L  Augiisti,  apud  S.  LeonU  Opera,  EpisL  si. 
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instigation  of  two  other  Spanish  prelates,  Ithacius  and 
Valens ;  but  to  the  undisguised  horror  of  Buch  Church- 
men as  Ambrose  and  Martin  of  Toui's.  Leo  more 
sternly  approved  tliis  sanguinary  intervention  of  the 
civil  power.  But,  in  justice  to  Leo,  it  was  the  moral 
and  social,  rather  than  civil  offence  of  which  he  sup- 
posed the  Priscillians  guilty,  which  justly  called  forth  tlie 
vengeance  of  the  temporal  Sovereign.  In  such  case 
alone  the  spiritual  power,  which  abhorred  legal  acts  of 
bloodshed,  would  recur  to  the  civil  authority,^  But 
the  opinions  of  Priscillian  still  prevailed,  and  even 
seemed  to  have  taken  deeper  root  in  Spain.  Prelates 
were  infected  with  the  indelible  contagion.  Turibius, 
the  Bishop  of  Astorga,  laid  the  burden  of  his  sorrows 
before  Leo;  he  asked  his  advice  in  what  manner  to 
cope  with  these  dangerous  adversaries.  The  doctrines 
of  tlie  Priscillians  are  summed  up  in  sixteen  articles. 
In  these  appear  the  great  nniversal  principles  of  Gnos- 
ticism or  Manicheism,  or  rather  of  Oiientaiism :  the 
sole  existence  of  the  primal  Grodhead,  which  preceded 
the  emanation  of  liis  virtues.  In  this  primal  Godhead, 
if  they  recognized  a  Trinity,  it  was  but  a  ti-inity  of 
names.  In  these  articles  their  enemies  detected  Arian- 
ism  and  Sabellianism.  To  the  Godhead  was  opposed 
the  uncreated  Power  of  darkness,  equally  eternal, 
spi'ung  from  chaos  and  gloom.  The  Chnst  existed  not 
liU  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin ;  it  was  his  office  to 

I "  Tidebant  enira  omneia  curam  bonestatis  anferri,  omnem  oonjugiocum 
oopnlam  soItj,  Bimulqne  divinum  jus  ImnianBinqHe  suiverti,  si  hojusiaodi 
homisibuE  usqnsm  vivere  f  am  tali  profeasione  licuisset.  FroMt  din  ista 
diatjictio  eccleBiflsticaa  lenitatia,  qura  etd  sacerdotaJi  cont^ntajudido,  crnen- 
tas  refhgit  nltioDea,  sevens  tamen  Cbrisdanorum  principnm  constitiitioiiibua 
a^iivatui',  diun  ad  spiritale  aonDunqnam  recarrunt  remsdium,  qui  timent 
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deliver  the  souls  of  men,  those  souls  being  of  the  di- 
vine Essence,  from  the  bondage  of  the  body,  that  body 
created  by  the  spirit  of  darkness.  The  Priscillianites 
fasted  rigidly  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  and  on  every 
Sunday,  as  the  day  of  Resurrection,  no  doubt  not  on 
account  of  the  unreality  of  the  Saviour's  body,  but  for 
an  opposite  reason,  because  at  his  birth  he  was  de- 
graded to  an  union  with  a  matei-ial  body,  and  at  his 
resurrection  reassumed  that  infected  condition.  It  was 
this  that  set  them  in  perpetual,  implacable  antagonism, 
not  merely  in  their  secret  opinions,  but  in  their  public 
and  outward  usages,  with  the  rest  of  the  Oliristian 
world.  Their  austere  proscription  of  mai-riage,  and 
aversion  to  the  procreation  of  beings  witli  material 
bodies,  led  to  the  accustomed  charge,  perhaps  in  many 
A.D.  447.  cases,  among  the  rude  and  ignorant,  to  the 
natural  consequence,  gross  licentiousness.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  Priscillian  system  was  an  astrological  Fa- 
talism, The  superstition  which  prevailed  for  so  long 
a  period  in  Eui-ope,  of  assigning  certain  parts  of  the 
human  body  to  the  influences  of  the  signs  of  the  Zo- 
diac, assumes  its  first  distinct  form  in  their  tenets,*  It 
was  the  earthly  part  which  was  subject  to  these  powers, 
who  in  some  mysterious  way  were  concerned  in  its  cre- 
ation. Leo  proceeded  not,  by  a  summary  edict,  to 
evoke  this  question  fi-om  the  Churches  of  Spain  ;  he 
recommended  the  convocation  of  a  general  Council  of 
Bishops  from  the  four  Provinces  of  Tarragona,  Cartha- 
gena,  Lusitania,  and  Gallicia.     If  the  times  prevented 

iCap.jciv.  apud  Leon.  Oper.  p,  706.  "Ad  hano  inaaniam  pertinetpco- 
di^ea  ilia  lotlus  humani  corporis  per  duodeoim  cceli  signa  distiiiotio,  ut 
divereia  paitibua  divei'eai  pifflBideant  potestates ;  at  creatnra,  quam  Deus  ad 
imapnam  suam  fecit,  in  tant&  sit  obligntioua  siaeram,  in  quaati  est  oonnes- 
ione  membrurmn."  —  S.  Ltun.  Epist.  xv. 
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this  general  assembly,  tlie  Bishop  of  Astorga  might 
appeal  to  a  Provincial  Council  from  Gallicia  alone. 
Two  Councils  were  held,  one  at  Toledo,  the  other  at 
Braga  in  Gallicia,  in  which  Priscillianism  was  con- 
demned in  the  usual  tenns  of  anathema.^ 

Illjiicum,  in  the  primaiy  division  of  the  Empire, 
had  been  assigned  to  the  West ;  it  would  be  nijrimun. 
comprehended  under  die  patriarchal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  As  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Siri- 
cius,  the  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica  was  appointed  as 
delegate  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  rule  the  province. 
To  this  precedent  Leo  appeals,  when  he  invests  Anas- 
tasius,  Metropolitan  of  the  same  city,  with  equal  pow- 
ers.^ But  he  does  not  rest  his  title  to  supremacy  on 
his  Patiuarchal  power,  or  on  the  claim  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  allegiance  of  Illyricum ;  he  grounds  it 
on  the  univereal  dominion  which  belongs  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter.  The  province  appears  to  have 
aec^uiesced  in  his  authority,  and  received  with  due 
submission  his  ordinances  concerning  the  election  of 
Bishops  and  Meti'opolitans,  But  all  graver  causes 
were  to  be  referred  to  Rome  for  judgment. 

The  East,  again  plunged  into  a  new  controversy, 
might  look  with  envy  on  the  passive  peace  of  TteEMt. 
the  West.  Supremacy,  held  by  so  firm  and  vigorous 
a  hand  as  that  of  Leo,  might  seem  almost  necessary  to 
Clu'istendom.  The  Bisliop  of  Rome,  standing  aloof, 
and  only  mingling  in  the  contests  by  legates,  whom  he 

1  It  is  declared  in  this  decree,  that  all  who  had  been  twice  matiied,  who 
had  maiiied  widows,  or  divorced  women,  were  canonically  ujifit  for  the 
priesthood.  Nor  was  it  any  excuse  tliat  the  first  wife  had  been  married 
before  baptism.  "  Cimi  in  bap^siuate  peccata  deleantur,  non  uxorum  nu- 
meruB  abrogctur." 

2  Epist.  V.  ad  Epiacop.  Motropol.  per  Illvricum  constitutos  (Jmi.  12,  iii). 
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might  disclaim  at  any  time  aa  exceeding  their  powers, 
could  not  but  be  heard  with  anxious  submission  by 
both  parties,  and  by  the  Christian  world  at  large- 
He  would  be  cj^atemplated  with  awful  reverence,  as 
attempting  to  command  troubled  Christendom  into 
repose.  Nestorianism  had  been,  if  not  suppressed 
within  the  empire,  reduced  to  the  utmost  wealmess ;  it 
had  been  cast  forth  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
world  into  distant  and  miserable  exile,  Nestorius  him- 
self had  been  the  victim  of  the  remorseless  persecu- 
tion. 

But  the  theological  balance  was  too  nicely  poised  on 
this  question,  not,  speedily  to  descend  on  the  opposite 
side.  Cyidl  himself,  by  some  of  his  strong  expressions, 
had  given  manifest  advantage  to  the  Oriental  Bishops.^ 
iMany  who  condemned  the  hei-esy  of  Nestorius,  loudly 
impeached  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Alexandrian  Prelate. 
ThcMontB.  Almost  throughout  the  East,  the  monks, 
mindfnl  perhaps  of  their  Egyptian  origin,  had  been 
strenuous  in  the  cause  of  Cyril.  In  Constantinople 
they  had  overawed  the  government,  and  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  discomfiture  of  Nestorius.  But  from 
character,  education,  and  liabits  the  Eastern  monks 
were  least  qualified  to  be  the  arbiters  in  a  conti'oversy 
which  depended  on  fine  shades  and  differences  of  expres- 
sion. Their  dreamy  and  recluse  life,  their  rigid  ritual 
observances,  even  their  austerities,  instead  of  sliarpen- 
ing  their  intellects,  led  to  vague  conceptions ;  and  the 
want  of  commerce  with  mankind  disabled  them  fi'om 
wielding  the  keen  weapons  of  dialectics,  or  of  compre- 
hending the  subtle  distinctions  taught  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy.  From  the  temperament  which  drove  them 
1  See  p.  112. 
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to  tlie  cell  or  cloister,  and  which  was  not  corrected  by 
enlightened  education,  their  opinions  quickly  became 
passions ;  those  passions  wei'e  inflamed  by  mutual  en- 
couragement, emulation,  and  the  corporate  spirit  of 
small  communities,  actuated  by  a  dominant  feeling.  Nor 
with  them  were  these,  points  of  abstract  and  specula- 
tive theology ;  the  honor  of  the  Redeemer,  the  dignity 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  now  so  rapidly  rising  inte  an  ob- 
ject of  adoration,  were  deeply  committed  in  the  strife. 
Such  men  were  to  speak  with  precise  and  guarded  lan- 
guage on  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  Christ ;  on  the  unity  which  combined 
the  two  in  perfect  harmony,  yet  allowed  not  either  to 
encroach  on  the  separate  distinctness,  the  unalterable 
and  uninterchangeable  attributes  of  tlie  other. 

The  foremost  adherent  of  Cyril  in  Constantinople 
had  been  Eutyches,  a  Presbyter,  the  Archi-  EutyohM. 
mandrite  or  Superior  of  a  convent  of  monks  without 
the  walls  of  the  city.^  At  his  bidding  the  swarms  of 
monks  had  thronged  into  the  streets,  defied  the  civil 
power,  terrified  the  Emperor,  and  contributed,  more 
tlian  any  other  cause,  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
Nestorius.  He  had  grown  old  in  the  war  against 
heresy  ;  he  had  lived  in  continence  for  seventy  years  ;^ 
nor  was  it  till  after  his  departure  from  stiict  ortlio- 
doxy  that  men  began  to  discover  his  total  deficiency 
in  learning. 

A  new  race  of  MetropoUtans  had  arisen  in  the  more 
important  sees  of  the  East.     That  of  Anlioch  was  filled 

lEntydies  Is  three  times  mentioned  na  a  powerfnl  ally  of  Cyril  in  Ihe 
memorable  letter  to  Maximianus,  cited  above.  Flavian.  Epist.  a4  Leon. 
Brev.  Hist.  Eutych.  p.  759.    Liberatua  in  Breviar. 

9  Ad  Leon.  Epist.  snb  lin.  He  complains  in  another  place  that  Flavianus 
bad  not  respectfid  his  gray  haics. 
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PKistesrf  ^y  Domnus,  that  of  Alexandi-ia  by  Diosco- 
SS't^'t^  rus ;  Flavianus  raled  the  Church  of  Constan- 
^^-  tinople.     All  these  prelates  iiiheiited  the  oi'- 

thodos  aversion  to  Nestorianism.  Diosconis,  though 
he  persecuted  the  relatives  of  Cyril,  despoiled  them 
of  their  property,  and  degraded  them  from  their  offices, 
with  the  violence,  the  turbulence,  and  the  intolerance 
of  his  predecessor,  adliei-ed  to  his  anti-Nestorian  opin- 
ions. A  great  effort  had  been  made  to  crush  the 
lingering  influence  of  those  Prelates  who  had  resisted 
Cyiil.  The  aged  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  peace  of  Antioch,  but  had  not  consented 
either  to  the  condemnation  or  to  the  complete  absolu- 
tion of  Cyril ;  Ibas  of  Edessa,  who  had  defended  the 
suspected  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  Ire- 
njeus  of  Tyi'e,  who,  as  a  civilian,  when  Count  of  the 
Empire,  had  been  held  a  partisan  of  the  Nestorian 
pai-ty,  and  though  he  had  been  twice  married,  had 
been  promoted  to  that  see:  these,  with  some  others, 
were  degraded  from  their  rank,  and  sent  into  exile. 
In  all  these  movements,  Eutycbes  and  his  monks 
liad  joined  —  always  their  clamors;  where  tumults  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  or  elsewhere  were  neces- 
sary to  advance  their  cause,  succors  less  becoming  their 
secluded,  peaceftil,  and  unworldly  character.  On  a 
sudden,  Eutyches,  fi^om  the  aU-honored  and  boastfol 
champion  of  orthodoxy,  to  his  own  surprise  (for  in 
justice  to  him  he  seems  to  have  had  no  very  distinct 
notions  of  his  own  heterodoxy),^  is  arraigned,  con- 
demned, and  finally  branded  to  posterity  as  the  head 
of  a  new  and  odious  heresy, 

ILeo  writaa  of  iim  with  sovereign  eontempt:  "Quine  ipsins  quidem 
eymboli  initia  comprelieiidit."  This  old  man  has  not  learned  what  are  Uie 
licst  lessons  of  ihe  Christians.    AA  Flavian. 
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In  a  Synod  held  at  Constantinople,  under  tlie  Bisliop 
Flavianiis,  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Doryleum,  Entyonea 
solemnly  charged  Enfyches  with  denying  the  *^"'*^- 
two  natures  in  Christ.  Thrice  was  Eutyches  sum- 
moned before  this  tribunal,  tbriee  he  resisted  or  eluded 
the  foiTual  citation.  He  declared  himself  bound  by  a 
vow  not  to  quit  his  monastery ;  a  vow  which,  as  liis 
adversaries  reminded  him,  he  had  not  very  religiously 
respected  during  tlie  tumults  against  Nestorius :  be 
pleaded  bad  health ;  be  promised  to  come  forward  on 
a  future  day.  At  length  he  condescended  to  appear, 
but  environed  by  a  rout  of  turbulent  monks,  and  with 
an  Imperial  officer,  Florianus,  who  demanded  to  take 
his  place  in  the  Synod.  The  affair  now  proceeded 
with  more  decent  gravity.  The  cbai'ge  was  made  by 
Eusebius,  who  had  practised  in  the  schools  as  a  Master 
of  Rhetoric*  Eutyches  in  vain  struggled  to  extricate 
himself  fi'om  the  grasp  of  tbe  rigid  logician.  He  took 
refuge  in  vague  and  ambiguous  expressions,  he  equivo- 
cated, be  contradicted  himself;  bis  merciless  antagonist 
pressed  him  in  his  dialectic  toils,  and  at  length  extorted 
the  heretical  confession :  the  two  natures  which  were 
distinct  before  tbe  Incarnation,  in  the  Christ  were 
blended  and  confounded  in  one.  The  Synod  heard 
the  confession  with  horror,  amazement,  and  regret; 
the  awful  sentence  of  excommunication  was  Bioommu- 
passed ;  the  implacable  assertor  of  ortliodoxy  "'""''^■ 
against  Nestorius  found  himself  cast  forth  as  a  con- 
victed and  proscribed  author  of  heresy. 

But  this  grave  ecclesiastical  proceeding  has  another 
side.     The  secret  history  of  the  times,  preserved  by  a 
later  but  trustworthy  authority,  if  it  does  not  i.i.  mi, 
1  Evagrius. 
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resolve  the  whole  into  a  wretched  court  intrigue, 
connects  it  too  closely  with  the  rise  and  fell  of  con- 
flicting female  influence,  and  the  power  of  an  Eunuch 
minister.'  The  sage  and  virtuous  Pulcheria  had  long 
ruled  with  undisputed  sway  the  feeble  mind  of  her 
Imperial  brother,  Theodosiua  11.  Chrysaphius  the 
Eunuch  had  risen  to  the  chief  administration  of  public 
affairs.  He  was  scheming  to  balance,  or  entirely  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  Pulcheria  by  the  influence 
of  the  Empress,  tlie  beautifiil  Eudocia.  Chrysaphius 
was  the  godson  of  Eutyches.  He  had  hoped  to  raise 
the  monk  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The  elevation 
of  Flavianus  crossed  these  designs.  But  Chrysaphius 
did  not  despair  of  his  end ;  he  still  hoped  to  expel 
Flavianus  from  the  throne,  and  replace  him  by  his  own 
spiritual  father.  Either  to  estrange  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  from  Flavianus,  or  to  gratify  his  own  rapac- 
ity, he  demanded  the  customary  present  to  the  Em- 
peror on  the  Prelate's  inauguration,  Flavianus  ten- 
dered three  loaves  of  white  bread.  The  minister 
indignantly  rejected  this  poor  offering,  and  demanded 
a  considerable  weight  of  gold.  Such  oiFering  Fla- 
vianus could  only  iuniish  by  a  sacrilegious  invasion  of 
the  treasures,  or  profenation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Church.  This  quarrel  was  hardly  appeased  when 
Chrysaphius  endeavored,  with  more  dangerous  ii-iend- 
sliip,  to  implicate  Flavianus  in  his  own  intrigues 
against  Pulcheria.  Flavianus  not  merely  eluded  the 
snare,  but  the  Eunuch  suspected  the  Bishop  of  betray- 
ing his  secret  designs.  Eusebius,  the  antagonist  of 
Eutyches,  was  of  the  party  of  Pulcheria  before  liis 
advancement  to  the  --ee  of  Doiyleum ;  he  had  held  a 
1  ThKophaiies,  f  hrujiog,  jj,  163.    Edit.  Boim. 
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civil  office,  proliatly  in  the  household  of  the  Emperor's 
sister.  He  had  been  an  early  and  an  ardent  adversaiy 
of  Nestorius ;  he  now  stood  forward  as  the  accusei'  of 
the  no  less  heretical  Eutyches. 

But  Eutyches  was  too  powerful  in  the  support  of 
his  faithful  monks,  and  in  the  fevor  of  the  Bntycues 
minister,  to  submit  either  to  the  Bishop  of  "pp™^'- 
Constantinojtle,  or  to  a  local  Synod.  He  appealed  to 
Christendom  —  from  the  Metropolitan  of  Constanti- 
nople to  the  Metropolitans  of  Jerusalem,  Thessalonica, 
Alexandria,  and  Rome.  He  accused  the  Bishops  at 
Constantinople  of  forging  or  of  altering  the  Acts  of 
their  Synod.  He  demanded  a  General  Council  to 
examine  his  opinions.  The  Emperor,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Chrysaphius,  acceded  to  the  request ;  the 
Council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Ephesus,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dioscoms  of  Alexandria.  Letters 
were  despatched  to  the  West  by  both  parties,  by 
Eutyches  not  only  to  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  but  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ravenna,'  and  no  doubt  to  others. 
The  support  of  Leo  was  too  important  not  to  ho 
sought  with  earnest  solicitude.  But  Eutyches  ad- 
dressed him  as  a  suppliant,  imploring  his  protection 
against  injustice  and  persecution ;  Flavianus  as  an 
equal,  who  condescended  to  inform  his  brother  Bish- 
op of  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  against  an 
heretical  subject  of  his  diocese,  and  requested  him 
to  communicate  the  decree  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Synod  to  his  brethren  in  the  West.  The  consentient 
voice   of  Leo  might  restore  peace  to   Christendom. 
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Biit  Leo  was  too  wise  to  bo  deluded  by  the  servility 
of  Eutychcs,  or  offended  by  the  stately  courtesy  of 
Flavianus.^  He  waited  to  form  his  decision  with 
cautious  dignity. 

At  Ephesus  met  that  assembly  which  has  been 
couneii  csu-  branded  by  the  odiovia  name  of  the  "  Rob- 
sjooii'-ot     ber  Synod."     But  is  difficult  to  discover  in 

Bsheans.Ang.  ■'  .  .         ,        ,         ,.  , 

8,  ..11.449.  what  respect,  either  m  the  legality  of  its 
convocation,  or  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  assem- 
bled prelates,  consists  its  inferiority  to  more  received 
and  honored  Councils.  Two  Imperial  Commissionei-s, 
Elpidius  and  Eulogius,  attended  to  maintain  order  in 
the  CouncO,  and  peace  in  the  city.  Dioscorus,  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandiia,  by  the  Imperial  command 
assumed  the  presidency.^  The  Bishops  who  formed 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  were  excluded  as  pai'- 
ties  in  the  transaction,  but  Flavianus  took  his  place, 
with  the  Metropolitans  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem, 
and  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics.  Three  ecclesiastics,  Julian,  a  Bish- 
op, Eenatus,   a  Pi'esbyter,   and   Hilarius,   a   Deacon, 

'  Queanel  and  Pagi  on  one  side,  Baronina  and  the  Ballerinb  on  the  other, 
contest  the  relative  priority  of  two  leflers  addressed  by  Flayiaims  to  Leo. 
The  question  in  debate  is  whether  Flavianua  initiated  an  appeal  to  Eome. 
But  neither  of  them  eont^ns  any  recognition  of  Leo's  authority.  In  the 
first,  according  to  BallerinJ,  he  sends  the  acconnt  of  die  proceediuge. 
'iinre  Kal  t^  o^v  6ai6-np-a  jiwSrjQii  rA  xar'  airrilv,  iram  roij  inrd  Tijv  mji/ 
■S^oai^Eiav  reAoSm  ijEofii^OTOTOii'  kiaonoizoii  Sptiiv  majaai  -ripi  airoS 
Svans^euco.  —  p.  757.  The  second  letter,  as  printed  by  the  Ballerinis,  is  in 
the  some  tone:   SUatoii  Si  Koi  tobto,  &{  ^oviiai,  diAijd^WM  i//uf,  lif 

2  DioscoroB  wanted  the  severe  and  unimpeadved  austerity  of  Cyril.    He 
■woe  said  to  have  had  a  mietress  named  Irene.    He  is  the  subject  of  the 
■well-linown  epigram  which  illustrates  Alexandrian  wit  and  boldness  — 
"  Elpi/vTi  Tr&nreaatv,"  'Eniaiamoc  smcv  imX'Si^iv, 
Ilijf  dii'DTa!  Trawrerro',  r/v  jionoc  evSou  f^Eij 
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were  to  represent  the  Bishop  of  Rome.'  The  Abbot 
Barsumas  (this  was  an  innovation)  took  liis  seat  in  the 
Council,  as  a  kind  of  representative  of  the  monks. 

Though  commenced  with  seeming  regularity,  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  soon  degenerated  into 
disgraceful  turbulence,  violence,  and  personal  conflict. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  tliis  respect  the 
Robber  Synod  only  too  faithfully  followed,  if  it  ex- 
ceeded, the  legitimate  and  (Ecumenic  Council  of 
Ephesus.  Its  acts  .  were  marked  with  the  same  in- 
decent precipitation ;  questions  were  carried  by  fec- 
tious  acclamations  within,  and  the  Council  was  over- 
awed by  riotous  mobs  without.  But  that  which  was 
pardonable  and  even  righteous  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Cyril,  was  sacrilegious  tumidt  in  that  of  Eutyches : 
the  monks,  who  had  been  welcomed  and  encouraged 
as  holy  champions  of  the  feith  when  they  issued  from 
their  cells  to  affright  the  Emperor  into  the  condemna- 
tion of  Nestorius,  when  they  thronged  around  Euty- 
ches, became  a  mutinous  and  ignorant  rabble.* 

The  Egyptian  Miction  (for  Dioscorus,  though  tyran- 
nical to  tlie  kindred  and  adherents  of  Cyril,  embraced 
his  opinions  with  the  utmost  ardor)  looked  to  this 
Council,  not  so  much  for  the  vindication  of  Eutyches, 
as  for  the  total  suppi-ession  of  Nestorianism,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  abasement  of  Flavianus,  and  in  the  person 
of  Flavianus,  of  the  aspiring  see  of  Constantinople. 
But  in  their  blind  heat  they  involved  themselves  with 
tlie  creed  of  Eutyches.  The  Council  commenced  with 
the  usual  formalities.  The  proposition  to  read  the  let- 
l  Thej  ware  attended  by  Dnlcitius,  a  notoiy.  S.  Leo.  and  Syuod  Eplies. 
One  Bishop,  Reiiatus,  had  died  on  the  road.  Hilaiius  seems  to  have  taken 
the  lend  among  I,ei>'9  legatea, 
^  Compare  Walch,  p.  215. 
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ters  of  Leo  to  Flavianus,  whicti  condemned  the  doc- 
trine of  Eutyches,  was  reftised  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt.^ Then  were  rehearsed  the  acts  of  tlio  Synod 
of  Constantinople.  On  the  first  mention  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  an  angry  dispute  arose.  But  when 
the  question  put  to  Eutyches  by  Eusebius  of  Dorylcum 
was  read,  whether  he  acknowledged  the  two  natures 
DeotMofthe  after  the  incarnation,  the  assembly  brote  out 
A.11.449*.  with  one  voice,  "Away  with  Euscbius! 
banish  Eusebius  I  let  him  be  burned  alive !  As  he 
cuts  asunder  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  so  be  he  cut 
asunder  I  "  The  President  put  the  question,  "  Is  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  two  natures  after  the  incarna- 
tion to  be  tolerated?"  The  sacred  Council  replied, 
"  Anathema  on  him  who  so  says  I"  "I  have  your 
voices,"  said  Dioscorus,  "  I  must  have  your  hands  I 
He  that  cannot  cry,  let  him  lift  up  his  hands  I  "  With 
an  nnanimons  suffrage  the  whole  assembly  proclaimed, 
"  Accursed  be  he  who  says  there  are  two ! "  The 
Council  proceeded  to  absolve  Eutyches  from  all  sus- 
picion of  heterodoxy,  and  to  reinstate  him  in  all  bis 
ecclesiastical  honors;  to  depose  Flavianus  and  Ense- 
bius,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  dignities.  Fla- 
vianus alone  pronounced  bis  appeal ;  Hilarius,  the 
Roman  deacon,  alone  reftised  bis  assent.^  The  una- 
nimity of  the  assembly  is  unquestionable,  biit  it  is 
asserted,  and  on  strong  grounds,  that  it  was  an  unanim- 
ity enforced  by  the  dread  of  the  imperial  soldierj'  and 

'  "  Qneni  Alexandtinus  antjstes,  qui  totnm  eolus  ibi  potentiu  BUfe  vindi- 
cavit,  ftndire  conWrnpsit,"  axoSaac  latTiimiaev  in  ttie  Greek — S.  Leon. 
E)pist.  1.  sA  Constuntinop.  Leo's  letter  «sisCa  in  indifferent  Greek,  and 
woras  Latin,  dated  44S,  Jan.  13. 

^We  hear  nnthiiig  of  the  other  kgata  of  Leo,  the  Bishop  Julian;  the 
Presbyter  Eenatus  was  ilfiad. 
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the  savage  monks,  who  environed  and  even  broke  in, 
and  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  Council.^  Dioscorus 
pursued  his  tiiumph.  The  de^wsition  of  Ibaa  of 
Edessa,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Irenseus  of  Tyre,  and 
of  others  who  were  suspected  of  Nestorianism,  or  at 
least  refused  to  subscribe  the  anathemas  of  Cyril,  was 
confirmed.  Domuus  of  Antioch  was  involved  in  their 
fete.  Hilarius  the  deacon  fied  to  Rome ;  but  not  so 
fortunate  was  Flavianus.  After  suffering  personal  in- 
sults, it  is  said  even  blows,  from  the  iurious  Dioscorus 
himself,  instigated  by  the  monk  Barsumas,  who  shouted 
aloud,  "  Strike  him,  strike  him  dead  ! "  he  j^^  ^ 
expired  after  a  few  days,  either  of  his  wounds,  i'i»'ii"»"- 
of  exhaustion,  or  mental  suffiiring.  Thus  was  this  the 
first,  but  not  the  last,  Christian  Council  which  was  de- 
filed with  hlood.2 

Alexandria  had  succeeded  in  dictating  its  doctrine 
to  the  whole  of  Christendom ;  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria had  tiiumphed  over  both  his  rivals,  had  deposed 
the  Metropolitan  of  Antioch,  and  the  more  dreaded 
Bishop  of  Eastern  JEiome.  Nor  was  this  all.  An  Im- 
perial edict  avouched  the  orthodoxy  and  confinned  the 
acts  of  the  second  Council  of  Ephesus.  It  involved 
Flavianus  and  Eusebius  in  the  charge  of  Nestorianismj 
it  proscribed  Nestorianism  in  all  its  forms,  branding  it 
by  the  ill-omened  name  of  Simonianism:  it  forbade 
the  consecration  of  any  bishop  favorable  to  Nestorius 
or  Flavianus,  and  deposed  them,  if  unwarily  conse- 
crated: it  condemned  all  worship  or  religious  meet- 
ings of  the  Nestorians  (and  all  who  were  not  Euty- 

1  Sea  lie  evidence  of  Basil,  Bishop  of  CiBBarea. 

s  Leo,  writing  from  the  report  of  Hilarius,  the  Oeacoii,  "Magnnm  facinns 
Alesaiidrino  Epiacopo  mclore  vel  ixecutOTt  eommisBum  C8t."  — Epist.  ad 
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ehians  were  in  danger  of  being  declared  Nestorians), 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  exile  ;  and  inter- 
dicted the  reading  of  all  Nestorian  books,  which  are 
ranked  with  the  anta-Chnstian  writings  of  Porphjiy ; 
that  is,  the  works  of  Nestorius  and  of  Theodoret,  and 
according  to  one  copy  of  the  law,  those  of  Diodorus  and 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  also,  under  the  same  penalties. 

But  the  law  might  command,  it  could  not  enforce 
peace.  Eastern  Christendom  was  severed  into  two 
conflicting  parties,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Thrace  ad- 
hered to  Dioscorns,  while  the  rest  of  Asiatic  Christen- 
dom, Pontus  and  Asia  Minor,  stOl  clung  to  the  cause 
of  Flavianus,^  Strengthened  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  West,  which  entered  so  reluctantly  into 
these  fine  metaphysical  subtleties,  Leo,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  refused  all  recognition  of  the  Ephesian  Council. 
Dioscorus,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion  and  the  pride  of 
success,  broke  oiF  (an  unheard  of  and  unprecedented 
boldness)  all  communion  with  Rome. 

A  sudden  and  total  revolution  at  once  took  place, 
The  change  was  wrought,  —  not  by  the  commanding 
voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority, — not  by  the  argu- 
mentative eloquence  of  any  great  writer,  who  by  his 
sui-passing  abilities  awed  the  world  into  peace,  —  not 
by  the  reaction  of  pure  Christian  charity,  drawing  to- 
gether the  conflicting  parties  by  evangelic  love.  It 
was  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

The  feeble  Theodosius  dies ;  the  niasculiiie  Pulche- 
ria  —  the  champion  and  the  pi-ide  of  orthodoxy  —  tlie 
friend  of  Flavianus  and  of  Leo,  ascends  the  throne, 
and  ^ves  her  band,  with  a  share  in  the  empire,  to  a 
brave  soldier  named  Marcianus, 
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The  hopes  of  one  party,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
the  other,  were  realized  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The 
first  act  of  the  Government,  which  Anatolius,  the  new 
hishop,  who,  though  nominated  by  the  Egyptian  party, 
was  a  moderate  prudent  man,  either  acquiesced  in  or 
promoted,  was  the  quiet  removal  of  Eutyches  from  the 
city.  This  measure  was  confirmed  hy  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

A  more  foil  and  authoritative  Council  could  alone 
repeal  the  acts  of  the  "  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus. 
The  only  opposition  to  the  summons  of  such  Council 
at  Chalcedon  arose  from  Leo.  The  Roman  Pontiff 
had  urged  on  the  Western  Emperor  (it  is  said,  on  his 
knees)  the  necessity  for  a  general  Council ;  but  Leo 
desired  a  Council  in  Italy,  where  no  one  could  dispute 
the  presidency  of  the  Roman  prelate.  Prescient,  it 
might  seem,  of  the  decree  at  Chalcedon,  which  raised 
the  Patriai-ch  of  Constantinople  to  an  equality  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  he  dreaded  the  convocation  of  a 
Council  in  the  precincts  and  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  Byzantine  court. 

At  Chalcedon,  the  Asiatic  subiirh  of  Constantinople, 
met  that  assembly,  which  lias  been  admitted  oouncii  ot 
to  rank  as  the  foui'th,  by  some  as  the  last,  of  oc^'™*™' 
the  great  CEcumenie  Councils.     Anatolius,  '""■    ^' 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  present,  witli  Maximus 
of  Antioch,  and  Juvenalis   of   Jei-nsalem.     Leo   ap- 
pointed as  his  representatives  two  bishops  and  a  presby- 
ter.'    Above  live  hundred  bishops  ^  made  their  appear- 

t  PnEcht^nua,  Bishop  of  Lilybatum,  Lucendoe,  Bishop  of  Eaciiliuiuin 
(Ascoli),  Bonifiice,  Pfssbyto  of  ilia  Church  of  Eome. 

*  This  is  file  numtier  in  (iie  Breviariym :  Mareellinua  raises  Ihe  iinmbcr 
to  sis.  hundred  and  thirty.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  aij-natiii'es  aiv. 
appended  to  the  aeia. 
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ance.  Dioscoras  of  Alexandria  was  there,  but  sat 
not  in  the  order  of  his  rank,  and  was  not  allowed  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  claimed  his 
seat,  but  did  not  obtain  it  without  violent  resistance 
from  the  Egyptian  faction,  who  denounced  him  as  a 
Nestoiian  :  his  own  party  retorted  charges  against  the 
Egyptians,  as  persecutors  of  Flavianus,  and  as  Mani- 
cheans.  The  Imperial  Commissioners  reproved  with 
firmness,  and  repressed  with  dignity,  but  with  much 
diificulty,  these  rabble-like  proceedings.' 

The  first  act  of  the  Council,  after  tlie  decrees  of  the 
Synod  at  Ephesus  had  been  read,  was  to  annul  the 
ai'ticlea  of  deposition  against  Flavianus  and  Euaebins. 
Many  of  the  bishops  expressed  their  penitence  at  their 
concun-ence  in  these  acts :  some  saying  that  they  were 
compelled  by  force  to  subscribe —  others  to  subscribe  a 
blank  paper.  The  Council  proceeded  to  frame  a  reso- 
lution, deposing  Diosconnis  and  five  other  bishops,  as 
having  iniquitously  exercised  undue  influence  in  the 
Out.  10.  Council  of  Ephesus ;  but  the  right  of  appro- 
bation of  this  decree  was  reserved  to  tlie  Emperor. 
Dm'ing  the  whole  of  this  first  session,  Dioscorus  had 
confronted  his  adversaries  with  tlie  utmost  intrepidity, 
readiness,  and  self-command.  He  cried  aloud,  "  They 
are  condemning  not  me  alone,  but  Atlianasius  and 
Cyril.  They  forbid  us  to  assert  the  two  natures  after 
the  incarnation."  The  night  drew  on;  Dioscorus  de- 
manded an  adjournment ;  the  Senate  reftised ;  the  acts 
■were  read  over  by  torch-light.  The  bishops  of  Illyria 
proclaimed  their  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  Dios- 
corus.    The  night  was  distui-bed  by  wild  cries  of  accla- 

Iroperor  and  Soiiate 
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mation  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Senate,  appeals  to  God, 
anathema  to  Dioscorus  — "  Christ  has  deposed  Dios- 
conis  —  Christ  has  deposed  the  murderer — God  has 
avenged  his  mai'tyra  I "  The  Council  at  the  next  ses- 
sion proceeded  to  the  definition  of  the  true  faith.  The 
Creeds  of  Nicea  and  of  Constantinople,  the  two  Epis- 
tles of  Cyril,  and  above  all  the  Epistle  of  Leo  to  Fla- 
vianns,  were  recognized  as  containing  the  orthodox 
Christian  doctrine.  The  letter  of  Leo  excited  accla- 
mations of  unbounded  joy.  "  Tliis  is  the  belief  of  the 
Fathers,  —  of  the  Apostles  1 "  "  So  beheve  we  all !  " 
"  Accursed  be  he  that  admits  not  that  Peter  has  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  Leo  1 "  "  Leo  has  taught  what  is  right- 
eous and  true ;  and  so  taught  Cyril !  "  "  Eternal  be 
the  memory  of  Cyril  I "  "  Why  was  not  this  read 
at  Ephesus  ?  It  was  suppressed  by  Dioscorus ! "  With 
tliis  there  was  again  a  strange  mingled  outcry  of  the 
Bishops,  confessing  their  sin  and  imploinng  forgiveness, 
and  of  the  adversaries  of  Dioscorus,  chiefly  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople,  clamoring,  "  Away  with  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Egyptian  into  exile! " 

The  Imperial  Commissioners,  who,  with  some  few 
of  the  Bishops,  were  anxious  that  affairs  should  pro- 
ceed witli  more  dignified  calmness,  hardly  restrained 
the  impulse  of  the  Council,  who  were  eager  to  pro- 
ceed by  acclamation,  and  at  once,  to  the  condemnation 
of  Dioscorus  ;  they  accrued  him  of  being  a  Jew.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  that  prelate,  if 
they  had  been  permitted  to  follow  their  impulse ;  for 
charges  now  began  to  multiply  and  to  darken  against 
the  felUng  Patriarch  —  charges  of  disloyalty,  c„„aemna*ion 
of  tyranny,  of  rapacity,  of  incontinence.  "^  ^'''™'''''- 
Thrice  was  ho  summoned  to  appear  (he  had  not  been 
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permitted  to  resume  his  seat,  or  had  withdrawn  during 
the  stormy  course  of  the  proceedings),  tlirice  he  diso- 
beyed, or  attempted  to  elude  the  summons.  The  sol- 
emn sentence  was  then  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
Western  Bishops,  the  representatives  of  Leo.  It 
stated  that  Dioscorus,  sometime  Bishop  of  Alexandi'ia, 
had  been  found  guilty  of  divei-s  ecclesiastical  offences. 
To  pass  over  many,  he  had  admitted  Eutycbes,  a  man 
under  excommunication  by  lawful  authority,  into  com- 
munion ;  he  had  haughtily  repelled  all  remonstrances ; 
he  had  refused  to  read  the  Epistle  of  Leo  at  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Ephesus ;  he  had  even  aggravated  his  guilt  by 
daring  to  place  the  Bishop  of  Rome  himself  under  in- 
oot.13.  terdict.^  Leo,  therefore,  by  their  voice,  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  Council,  in  the  name  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  the  Bock  and  Foundation  of  the 
Church,  deposes  Dioscorus  from  his  episcopal  dignity, 
and  excludes  him  from  aU  Christian  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  unanimous  Council  subscribes  the  judg- 
ment.^ 

The  decree  was  temperate  and  dignified;  it  con- 
tained no  un&ir  or  exaggerated  accusations ;  though  it 
might  dwell  with  undue  weight  on  the  insulting  con- 
duct towards  Leo,  it  condescended  to  no  fierce  and 
abusive  appellations.  Nor  was  the  grave  majesty  of 
tlie  assembly  disturbed  by  a  desperate  rally  of  the 
Biu^nniM  monks,  headed  by  Barsumas.  This  man,  as 
the  monk.     ^^^  myustly  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 

I  Page  424. 

"  It  18  cenisrkable  that  ihe  decree  took  no  notice  of  Cie  vsrioufl  imputa- 
tions of  heresy  against  Dioscorus,  none  of  the  accusadons  of  nmrdeT  aiud 
to  liHTB  heen  perpetrated  by  him  ia  Alexandria.  Compare  espeeially  the 
libel  of  Ischynon  the  Deiicon,  who  otFers  to  substantiate  bis  choices  by 
iritnessBB.  Either  Dioscorus  was  one  of  the  most  widted  of  men,  oc  laohy- 
cion  the  most  ancUcions  of  oaluomiatora.  —  Lalibe,  p.  398-400. 
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the  death  of  Flavianus,  the  assembly  refused  to  admit 
to  the  honors  of  a  seat.  Repelled  on  all  sides,  and 
awed  by  the  Imperial  power,  the  monks  appealed  to 
Christ  from  Cffisar,  shook  their  garments  in  contempt 
of  the  Council,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  injustice 
done  to  Dioscoras ;  and  then  sullenly  retired  to  their 
solitudes  to  brood  over  and  propagate  in  secret  their 
Monophysite  doctrines.  Some  of  their  traditions  assert, 
in  characteristic  language,  that  Barsumas,  thus  igno- 
minionsly  expelled  by  the  CouneO  and  by  the  Emperor, 
pronounced  his  curse  against  Pnlcberia.  She  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  and  Barsumas,  while  he  took  rank 
among  his  followers  as  a  prophet  and  man  of  God,  be- 
came from  that  time  an  object  of  cruel  and  unrelenting 
peraeeution  by  his  enemies. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  formulary  of  faith  adopted 
finally  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Imperial  Commissioners.  After  much  al- 
tercation and  delay,  it  received  at  length  the  sanction 
of  the  Council.  After  this  the  Civil  Government  (the 
Emperor  Marcian)  issued  two  laws,  addressed  to  all 
ordei-s,  to  the  clergy,  to  the  military,  and  to  the  com- 
monalty ;  one  prohibited  the  future  agitation  of  these 
questions,  as  tending  to  tumult :  it  denounced  as  the 
penalty  for  offences  against  the  statute,  degradation  to 
the  ecclesiastic,  to  the  soldier  ignominious  expulsion 
from  the  army,  to  the  common  man  exile  from  the  Im- 
perial city.^  The  second  decree  confirmed  all  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Chalcedon,  enforced  on  the.  public  mind 
the  deferential  conchision,  that  no  private  man  could 
hope   to   ai-rive  at   a   sounder  understanding  of  these 
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mysteries  than  had  been  painfully  attained  by  so  many 
holy  bishops,  and  only  after  much  prayer  and  profound 
investigation.  The  pnnishmeiit  of  dissent  was  left  in- 
definite and  at  the  will  of  the  civil  rulers. 

But  before  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Council  at 
Chalcedon,  among  tliirty  canons  on  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, appeared  one  of  singular  importance  to  Christen- 
dom. It  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See, 
not  in  right  of  its  descent  from  St.  Peter,  but  solely  as 
the  Bishopric  of  the  Imperial  City.  It  assigned,  there- 
fore, to  the  Bishop  of  tlie  New  Rome,  as  equal  in  civil 
dignity,  a  coequal  and  cooi-dinate  ecclesiastical  anthoiv 
ity.^  This  canon,  it  is  averred,  was  passed  by  a  few 
bishops,  who  lingered  behind  the  rest  of  the  Comicil ; 
it  claims  only  the  subscription  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prelates,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  diocese  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  not  indeed  likely  that  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  though  depressed  by  the  ignominious  degrada- 
tion of  its  head,  still  less  that  the  more  ancient 
Churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  should  thus 
tamely  acquiesce  in  tlie  assumption  of  superiority  (un- 
less it  were  a  measure  enforced  by  the  Imperial  power) 
by  the  modem  and  un-Apostolic  Church  of  Byzan- 
tium.^   Leo  fi^jm  this  period  denounces  the  arrogance 

1  Kal  yip  TV  'Spova  r^  irpsafieTipac  PiJpB'i  ^^  '^  jlaa0i£vciv  rjr  iroto- 
kneivirv,  ol  TtdTepec  riKOTuf  ujrocHcJ«ooiTciir(jnij5efa.— Can.xxviii.  p.  760. 

3  Leo,  in  his  three  episllea  on  the  snbject,  E««na  to  esprmse  flie  canse  of 
Antioch.  and  Alesiindria,  as  insulted  tiy  tlieii'  degradation  ttora  the  second 
and  third  rani ;  rivalry  with  Eome  on  their  part  ia  a  prelBnaion  of  wMeh  he 
win  not  oondeeceBd  to  enlertMn  a  saapjcion.  "  Tanquom .  opportcnS  se 
tempus  hoc  tibi  obtulerit,  que  seeimdi  honoris  privilegimn  sedes  Alexandriiia 
perdideiit,  et  Antiochena  Ecclesia  proprletatem  tsrSte  dignitatia  amiserit, 
ut  his  locia  juri  hio  aul>ditia,  Motropoiitaui  Episcopi  proprio  honore  piivcn- 
tur."  — Epist.  liii.:  ad  Anatol.  Const.  Epi.'ic.  The  Bishop  of  EomB  rebukes 
the  smbifion  of  his  troflier  prelate  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Be  not  high- 
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and  presumption  of  Anatolins,  the  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  this  canon  of  the  (Ecumenic  Council  has 
been  refiised  all  validity  in  the  West. 

Tliroughoiit  this  long  and  melancholy  ecclesiastical 
civil  war,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  could  not  but  continue 
to  rise  in  estimation  and  reverence,  and  in  tlieii'  insep- 
arable result,  authority.  While  the  East  had  thus 
been  distracted  in  every  province,  the  West  had  en- 
joyed almost  profound  religious  peace.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  time  contributed  to  this  state  of  things ; 
the  preoccupation  of  the  whole  Western  empire  by  the 
terrors  of  the  most  formidable  invasion  which  had  ever 
menaced  society ;  the  general  disinchnation  to  those 
fine  theologic  distinctions,  which  rose  out  of  tiie  Grecian 
schools  of  philosophy ;  and,  perhaps,  the  desolation  by 
the  savage  Vandals  of  the  AMcan  Chufches,  which 
were  most  likely  to  plunge  hotly  into  such  disputes, 
and  to  drag  with  them  the  rest  of  Latin  Christendom. 
Dui-ing  the  whole  feud  the  predecessors  of  Leo,  and 
Leo  himself,  had  calmly  and  firmly  adhered  to  those 
doctrines  which  were  finally  received  as  orthodox. 
They  had  acted  by  common  consent  as  heads  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Western  Christendom,  and  had  ftilly 
justified  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  the  West  by 
^eir  congeniality  with  tiie  universal  sentiment.  Nor 
had  their  dignity  suffered  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  the 
humiliating  scenes  to  which  the  great  prelates  of  the 
East,  the  Metropolitans  of  Antioch,  of  Constantinople, 
and  Alexandria,  had  been  continually  exposed;  ar- 
r^gnment  as  heretics,  as  criminals,  before  successive 
Councils,  deposition,  expulsion  from  their  sees,  excom- 
munication, exile,  even  death.  The  feeble  interdict 
issued  by  Dioscorus   against   Leo  might   have  heen 
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shaken  off  with  silent  contempt,  if  it  had  not  rather 
suited  him  to  ti'eat  it  with  indignation.  Still  more  the 
Bishop  of  Eome  had  stood  imcontaminated,  in  digni- 
fied seclusion  from  the  wretched  intrigues  and  bribery, 
the  venal  :&vor  wf  unpopular  ministers,  and  the  trem- 
bling dependence  on  Imperial  caprice.  Eveiy  year  be- 
came more  and  more  manifest  the  advantage  derived 
hy  the  Bisliop  of  Rome  fi.-om  the  abandonment  of 
E«me  as  the  Imperial  residence.  The  Metropolitan 
of  Constantinople  might  claim  by  an  ecclesiastical 
canon,  equality  with  the  Roman  Pontiff;  but  the  one 
was  growing  up  into  an  independent  Potentate,  while 
the  other,  living  under  the  darkening  shadow  of  Impe- 
rial pomp  and  power,  could  not  but  shrink  into  a  help- 
less instrument  of  the  Imperial  will.  The  fate  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  his  rank  and  his  authority 
in  the  Church,  even  his  orthodoxy,  depended  virtually 
on  the  decree  of  the  Empei-or.  Appearing  in  all  the 
controversies  of  the  East  only  in  the  persons  of  his 
delegates,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  preserved  his  maj- 
esty uninsulted  and  unhumbled  by  the  degrading  in- 
vectives, altercations,  even  personal  contumelies,  which 
bad  violated  the  sanctity  of  tlie  great  Eastern  prelates. 
Even  if  they  had  not  provoked;  if  they  bad  borae 
with  the  most  saintly  patience  the  outi'ages  of  the  pop- 
ular or  monkish  rabble  at  Ephesus  or  Constantinople, 
in  the  general  mind  the  holy  character  could  not  but 
be  lowered  by  these  debasing  scenes. 

Leo  seemed  fiilly  to  comprehend  the  importance  and 
the  dignity  of  his  position.  He  took  the  most  zealous 
interest  in  the  whole  controversy,  but  his  activity  was 
grave,  earnest,  and  serious.  His  language  to  the  East- 
eiTi  Emperors,  and  especially  to  the  Princess  Pnleheria, 
may  sound  too  adulatory  to  modem  ears.     The  divinity 
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of  the  earthly  sovereign  was  acknowledged  in  tei-ms 
too  nearly  approaching  that  reserved  for  tlie  great 
divine  Sovereign.  This,  however,  must  be  judged 
with  some  regard  to  the  sentiments  and  expressions 
of  the  age ;  and  his  deference  was  in  language  rather 
tlian  in  thought.  Leo  addresses  these  earthly  masters 
with  an  independence  of  opinion,  more  as  their  equal, 
almost  more  as  their  master,  than  would  have  been 
ventured  by  any  other  subject  at  that  time  in  either 
empire. 

In  the  West,  meantime,  Leo  might  seem,  under  the 
sole  impulse  of  generous  self-devotion  and  reliance  on 
the  majesty  of  religion,  to  assume  the  noblest  func- 
tion of  the  civil  power,  the  preservation  of  the  Empire, 
of  Italy,  of  Rome  itself,  of  Chiistianity,  from  the  most 
tremendous  enemy  wliich  had  ever  threatened  their 
freedom  and  peace.  While  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
III.  took  refuge  in  Rome,  and  rumors  spread  abroad 
of  his  meditated  flight,  abdication,  abandonment  of  his 
tlu^one,  Leo  almost  alone  stood  fearless.  An  embassy, 
of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  no  doubt  considered 
by  the  general  reverence  of  his  own  age,  as  well  as  by 
posterity,  as  the  head  and  chief,  arrested  the  terrible 
Attila  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and  dispersed  the  host 
of  savage  and  but  half-human  Huns.  Leo,  to  grateful 
Rome,  might  appear  as  the  peacefid  Camillus,  as  the 
unarmed  Marias,  repelling  invaders  far  more  fearfiJ 
than  the  Gauls  or  the  Cimbrians. 

The  ten'or  of  Europe  at  the  invasion  of  the  Huns 
naturally  and  justifiably  surpassed  that  of  all  fonner  bar- 
baric mvasions.  The  Goths  and  other  Gei-man  tribes 
were  femiliar  to  the  sight  of  the  Romans ;  some  of  them 
had  long  been  settled  withhi  the  frontier  of  the  empire  ; 
they  were  already  for  the  most  part  Christian,  and,  to 
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a  certain  extent,  Romanized  in  their  manners  and 
habits.  The  Mongol  race,  with  their  hideous,  inis- 
ehapen,  and,  as  they  are  described,  scarcely  human 
figures,  their  wild  liabits,  their  strange  language,  tlieir 
unknown  origin,  their  numbers,  exaggerated  no  doubt 
by  feai',  and  swollen  by  the  aggregation  of  all  the 
savage  tribes  who  were  compelled  or  eagerly  crowded 
to  join  the  predatory  warfare,  but  which  seemed  ab- 
solutely inexhaustible;  their  almost  unresisted  career 
of  victory,  devastation,  and  carnage,  from  the  remotest 
East  till  they  were  met  by  Aetius  on  the  field  of 
Chalons :  at  the  present  time  the  vast  monarchy 
founded  by  Attila,  which  overshadowed  the  whole 
Northern  frontier  of  the  Empire,  and  to  which  the 
Gothic  and  other  Teutonic  kings  rendered  a  compul- 
sory allegiance ;  their  successful  inroads  on  the  Eastern 
Empire,  even  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople ;  the 
haughty  aud  contemptuous  tone  in  which  they  con- 
ducted their  negotiations,  had  almost  appalled  the  Ro- 
man mind  into  the  apathy  of  despair.  Religion, 
instead  of  rousing  to  a  noble  resistance  against  this 
heathen  race,  which  threatened  to  overran  the  whole 
of  Christendom,  by  acquiescing  in  Attila's  proud  ap- 
pellation, the  Scourge  of  God,  seemed  to  justify  a 
dastardly  prostration  before  the  acknowledged  emissary 
of  the  divine  wrath.  The  spell,  it  is  true,  of  Attila's 
irresistible  power  had  been  broken ;  he  had  suffered  a 
great  defeat,  and  Gaul  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  wrested 
from  his  dominion  by  the  valor  and  generalship  of 
Aetius.  But  when,  infiiriated,  as  it  might  seem,  more 
than  discouraged  by  his  discomfiture,  the  yet  formidable 
Hun  suddenly  descended  upon  Italy,  the  whole  penin- 
sula lay  defenceless  before  him.  Aetius,  as  is  most 
probable,  was  unable,  as.  his  enemies  afterwards  de- 
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dared,  was  tmtorously  unwilling,  to  throw  himseJf 
between  the  barhariaiis  and  Rome.  The  last  straggles 
of  Roman  pride,  which  had  rejected  the  demand  of 
Attila  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Honoi-ia  (liis  self- 
oifered  bride,  whose  strange  adventures  illustrate  the 
degradation  of  the  Imperial  family),  and  which  had 
been  delayed  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Aquileia  to 
the  whole  army  of  Attila,  were  crushed  by  the  Ml  and 
utter  extermination  of  that  city,  and  the  total  subju- 
gation of  Italy  as  far  as  the  tanks  of  the  Po,^  Valen- 
tinian,  the  Emperor,  fled  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  To 
some  no  doubt  he  might  appear  to  seek  succor  at  the 
feet  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  but  the  ahandonment  of 
Italy  was  rumored  to  be  his  last  desperate  determina- 
tion. 

At  this  fearful  crisis,  the  insatiable  and  victorious 
Hun  seemed  suddenly  and  unaccountably  to  inmsioi,  of 
pause  in  his  career  of  triumph.  He  stood  ^'"'*' 
rebuked  and  subdued  before  a  peaceful  embassy,  of 
wliich,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  as  he  held  the  most  conspicuous  station,  so 
he  received  almost  all  the  honor.  The  names  of  the 
rich  Consular  Avienus,  of  the  Prefect  of  Italy,  Trige- 
tius,  who  ventured  with  Leo  to  confront  the  barbarian 
conqueror,  were  speedily  forgotten ;  and  Leo  stands 
forth  the  sole  pr^erver  of  Italy.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Benacus  the  ambassadors  encountered  the  fearful  At- 
tila. Overawed  (as  the  belief  was  eagerly  propagated, 
and  as  eagerly  accepted)  by  the  personal  dignity,  the 
venerable  character,  and  by  the  reli^ons  majesty  of 
Leo,  Attila  consented  to  receive  the  large  dowry  of 
the  Princess  Honoria,  and  to  retire  from  Italy.     The 
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death  of  Attala  in  tlie  following  year,  by  the  bursting 
of  a  blood-vessel,  on  the  night  during  which  lie  had 
wedded  a  new  wife,  may  have  been  brooding,  as  it 
were,  in  his  constitution,  and  somewhat  subdued  his 
fiercer  energy  of  ambition.  His  army,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, was  weakened  by  its  conquests,  and  by  fcho 
uncongeniaJ  climate  and  unaccustomed  luxuries  of 
Ilaly.  But  religious  awe  may  still  have  been  the 
dominant  feeling  which  enthi'alled  the  mind  of  Attila. 
The  Hun,  with  the  usual  supers titiousness  of  the 
polytheist,  may  have  trembled  before  tlie  God  of  the 
sti'anger,  whom  nevertheless  he  did  not  worship.  The 
best  historian  of  tlie  period  relates  that  the  fete  of 
Alaric,  who  had  survived  so  short  a  time  the  conquest 
of  Rome,  was  known  to  Attila,  and  seemed  to  have 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  him.^  The  daunt- 
A.ij.45a.  less  confidence  and  the  venerable  aspect  of 
Leo  would  confirm  this  apprehension  of  encountering, 
as  it  were,  in  liis  sanctuary  the  God  now  adored  by 
the  Romans.  Legend,  indeed,  has  attributed  the  sub- 
mission of  Attila  to  a  visible  appaiition  of  the  Apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced  the  trembling 
heathen  with  a  speedy  divine  judgment  if  he  repelled 
the  proposals  of  their  successor.  But  this  materializ- 
ing view,  though  it  miiy  have  heightened  the  beauty  of 
Eaffeelle's  painting  of  Leo's  meeting  with  Attila,  by 
the  introduction  of  preterhuman  forms,  lowers  the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  whole  transaction.  The  simple 
faith  in  his  God,  which  gave  the  Roman  Pontiff  cour- 
age to  confront  Attiia,  and  threw  tliat  commanding 
majesty  over  his  words  and  actions  which  wrought 
upon  the  mind  of  the  barbarian,  is  far  more  Chris- 
tiaiily  sublime  than  this  unnecessarily  imagined  miracle. 

1  PiiBCra,  qnoled  by  Jornandes,  c.  42. 
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The  incorrigible  Romans  alone,  in  their  inextingul'-h- 
able  pagan  superstition,  or  theii'  ineradicable  pagan 
passion  for  the  amphitheatre,  attributed  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  not  to  the  intercession  of  Leo  (lite  the  re&t 
of  the  world),  or  to  the  mercy  of  God,  but  to  the 
influence  of  tlie  stiu-s.  They  crowded  (,to  his  indig- 
nation) to  the  Circensian  games,  rather  than  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs.^  Leo  might  save  Rome  from 
the  sword  of  the  heathen  barbarian,  he  couW  not  save 
it  from  the  vices  of  the  Christian  sovereign,  which 
were  precipitating  the  Western  Empire  to  its  iall,  and 
broucfht  down  on  Rome  a  second  capture,  more  de- 
structive than  that  of  the  Goth,  by  the  Vandal  Genseric. 
Valentinian  III.  had  taken  refiage  at  Rome ;  but  he 
found  Rome  not  only  more  secnre,  but  in  its  society, 
its  luxury,  and  its  dissoluteness,  a  more  congenial  scene 
for  liis  license  than  the  confined  and  secluded  Ravenna. 
He  returned  to  it  to  indulge  more  freely  in  his  promis- 
cuous amours.  At  length  the  violation  of  the  wife 
of  a  Senator,  Petronius  Masimus,  of  the  liigbest  rank 
and  great  wealth,  caused  his  assassination.  In  Valen- 
tinian closed  the  Western  line  of  descendants  from  the 

1 "  Pndet  dicere,  aed  opottet  non  tacere ;  plus  impendiluc  dfemoniis  qnam 
Bpostolis,  at  majoreni  oblinent  insana  spectacnla  frequentiam,  qiiam  beata 
martyila."— S.  teon.  Serta.  Ixsxiv.  lam  inclined  to  concvu:  widi  Ba- 
ronius  {Annal.  aub  auii.)  rather  than  with  ih«  later  editors  of  S-  Leo's 
works,  Quemel  and  the  Baleriiiie,  m  asBigning  the  short  secmon  on  the 
Octave  of  St,  Peter  to  the  deliverance  (torn  Attila,  not  to  the  evacnatJon  of 
the  d^  by  GenBaric.  Ballerini'a  view  seems  impossible.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  Maximua  (see  balotr)  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  three  days 
after  Genseric  entered  the  dty;  the  sock  of  the  city  loBled  fourteen  days, 
till  St,  Peter's  Day,  the  SStii;  yet  Ballerim  would  sappose  that  on  the 
octave  o(  (hat  day  the  Romans  were  so  fer  recovered  from  their  consteraa- 
tion,  danger,  and  min,  as  to  celebrate  the  OrceuBian  games  at  great 
oxpense,  and  to  attend  them  in  mulHtndes,  which  provoked  the  holy 
indignation  of  the  bishop.  The  deliverance,  which  they  asd'ilied  to  the 
stars,  rather  than  to  the  mercy  of  God,  can  baiiily  have  been  Oie  abandon- 
ment of  the  plundered  and  desolate  dty,  with  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants 
carried  away  into  captivity. 
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great  Theodosius.  The  vengeance  of  Maximus  was 
not  content  with  die  sceptre  of  the  murdered  Valen- 
tinian ;  he  compelled  Eudoxia,  the  Empress,  during 
the  first  montlis  of  her  widowhood,  to  receive  him 
as  her  husband ;  and  in  the  carelessness  or  the  inso- 
lence of  his  tiiumph,  betrayed  his  own  complicity, 
which  was  before  donbt&l,  in  the  assassination  of 
Valentinian.  Endoxia  determined  on  revenge ;  from 
her  Imperial  kindred  in  the  East  she  could  expect  no 
succor ;  the  Vandal  fleets  covered  the  IVfediten'anean ; 
Genseric,  not  satiated  with  the  conquest  of  Africa,  had 
already  subdued  Sicily,  At  the  secret  summons  of 
the  Empress  he  landed  with  a  powerful  force,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  defenceless  Romans  has- 
tened to  sacriiice  the  cause  of  their  calamities ;  they 
joined  the  followers  of  Eudoxia  in  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, in  which  the  miserable  Maximus  perished;  his 
body  was  hewn  m  pieces  and  then  cast  into  the  Tiber.^ 
But  the  ambition  and  the  rapacity  of  Genseric  were 
not  appeased  by  this  victim ;  he  advanced  towards 
Rome,  where  no  measures  of  defence  had  been  taken ; 
none  perhaps  could  have  been  organized  in  a  city 
without  a  ruler,  and  without  a  standing  force,  Leo 
was  again  tlie  only  safeguard  of  the  city ;  but  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  still  a  man  of  Christian  peace. 
Unarmed,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  he  issued  forth 
to  meet  the  invader;  and  though  the  Arian  Vandal, 
witliin  sight  of  his  prey,  and  actually  master  of  Rome, 
still  the  centre  of  riches  and  luxury,  Rome  open  to 
his  own  rapacity,  and  that  of  his  soldiers  —  was  less 
submissive  than  the  heathen  Him ;  yet  even  he  con- 
A.B.465.       sented  to  some  restraint  on  the   cruelty  and 
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license  which  attend  the  sack  of  a  captured  city.  The 
lives  of  those  who  offei'ed  no  resistance  were  to  bo 
spared ;  the  buildings  to  be  guarded  against  conflagra- 
tion, the  captives  protect«d  from  torture.  But  that 
was  all  (and  it  was  much  at  such  a  crisis)  which  the 
authority  of  the  Pontiff  could  obtain.  The  Roman 
Leo  with  the  rest  of  his  counti-ymen  must  witness, 
what  may  seem  to  have  aggravated  the  calamity  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  the  late  revenge  of  Car- 
thage, the  plunder  of  Rome  by  the  conquering  Afri- 
cans.i  In  the  pillage,  which  lasted  for  fourteen  days, 
if  the  edifices  were  spared,  the  treasuries  of  the 
churches  were  forced  to  surrender  all  which  they  had 
accumulated  from  the  pious  mimificence  of  the  public, 
during  the  forty-five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
sack  by  Alaric.^  It  has  been  observed  as  a  singular 
event  that  Genseric,  a  harbarian  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  compelled  Rome  to  surrender,  and  trans- 
ported to  tlie  shores  of  Afiica  the  spoils  of  two  relig- 
ions. From  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  Rome  he  carried 
off  the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  Holy  of  Holies,  the  gold 
table  and  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  which  had 
been  deposited  as  trophies  by  the  Emperor  Titus, 
Roman  paganism  suffered  loss  no  less  insulting  than 
that  she  had  inflicted  on  Jerusalem.     The  statues  of 

1  See  thB  spiritefl  Itnes  of  Sidonina,— 

Urn  tiLCmas !  in  bells  Iterum  ginBlosque  hhoies 


£kJ-  JjioU.  Fanrgyrie.  —  444. 
^  Leo  from  the  wreck  saTBct  ihree  large  silver  vessels,  of  100  pounds  eaeh, 
which  he  caused  to  be  cast  into  tommunion  plale  for  the  other  destitute 
churches.  Baronina,  ftom  this,  and  other  equally  insufficient  reasons, 
infers  that  the  three  great  clinrches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Iho  Lateraii 
(?)  escaped. 
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the  gods  and  heroes  of  ancient  Rome  had  been  still 
permitted  to  adorn  the  Capitoline  Temple.  These, 
with  the  roof  of  gilt  bronze,  became  the  prey  of  the 
AMcan  Vandals,  and  were  consigned  as  trophic  to 
Carthage.  Rome  thus  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  pagan 
city ;  and  Genseric  accomplished  what,  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  old  pagan  families,  had  been  more  than 
begun  by  Alaric.  The  last  bond  was  broken  between 
Christian  Rome  and  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  ship  which  bore  the  gods  of  Rome  to  Carthage 
foundered  at  sea»  The  amount  of  plunder  from  the 
Imperial  palace  and  those  of  the  still  wealthy  nobil- . 
ity,  from  the  temples  and  the  churches,  is  vaguely 
stated  at  many  thousand  talents.  The  Vandal  ava- 
rice stooped  to  the  meaner  metals ;  the  copper  and 
the  brass  were  swept  away  with  remorseless  rapacity. 
The  Roman  aristocracy,  which  had  been  scattered  to  so 
great  an  estent  by  the  conquest  of  Alaric,  were  now  in 
numbers  carried  away  into  captivity;  femilies  were 
broken  up,  wives  separated  from  husbands,  children 
from  parents.  Even  the  Empress  Eudoxia  and  her 
daughters,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  "Western  line  of 
Theodosius,  were  transported  as  honorable  bond-slaves 
to  Carthage ;  one  of  the  daughtere,  Eudocia,  Genseric 
married  to  his  son ;  the  mother  and  the  other  daughter, 
who  was  already  married  he  released  at  the  request  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Leo,  and  sent  them  to  Constantino- 
ple. But  with  every  successive  decimation  which  thus 
fell  on  the  Roman  nobility,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  clergy  must  have  increased,  as  did  that  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, h-om  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  from  the  capifail. 
Rome,  after  the  departure  of  Genseric's  fleet,  laden  with 
the  spoils  and  crowded  with  captives,  selected  for  their 
rank,  their  accomplishments,  the  females  no  doubt  for 
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their  beauty  or  for  their  easy  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  conquerer,  was  left  without  government,  almost 
without  social  organization,  except  that  of  the  Chra'ch- 
The  first  Emperor  who  aspired  to  the  succession  of 
Maximus  was  Avitus  in  Ganl. 

The  calamity  which  could  not  he  averted  by  the 
commanding  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was 
mitigated  by  the  active  and  judicious  charity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carthage.  Deo  Gratias,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  wretched 
captives  dragged  away  from  Rome,  has  extorted  the 
sincere  admiration  of  an  historian  in  general  too  blind 
to  the  true  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion.'  The 
Bishop  of  Carthage  had  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  that 
which  had  been  offered  to  give  splendor  to  the  worship 
of  God,  to  the  more  holy  object  of  alleviating  human 
misery.  In  order  to  reunite  those  who  had  been 
severed  hj  the  cruelty  or  the  covetousness  of  the 
conquerors  —  the  husbands  from  the  wives,  tlie  parents 
from  their  children — he  sold  all  the  gold  and  silver 
vessels  belonging  to  the  churches  of  his  diocese.  Dis- 
eases and  sicknesses  followed  this  sudden  and  violent 
change  of  life.  To  mitigate  these  sufferings  he  con- 
verted two  large  churches  into  hospitals,  famished 
them  with  beds  and  mattresses,  and  witli  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  food  and  mecUcine.  The  good  bishop  himself 
by  night  and  day  accompanied  the  physicians,  visiting 
every  bed,  and  adding  the  comforts  of  tender  and  affec- 
tionate sympathy  and  of  gentle  Christian  advice,  to 
the  substantial  gifts  of  food  and  the  proper  remedies.^ 
The  aged  man  wore  himself  out  in  these  cares.  He 
may  have  been  obnoxious  on  other  accounts  to  the 
1  Gibbon.  2  Gibbon  -well  dasciibcs  this. 
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Arian  rulers,  and  may  have  escaped  the  pereecutions 
with  which  Gcnseric  and  tbe  Vandals  afterwards  af- 
flicted the  African  Churches  by  his  timely  death  ;^ 
hut  the  judgment  must  be  strangely  infected  with  Uie- 
ological  liatred  which  would  suppose  that  his  life  was 
endangered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Aiians  at  these 
acts  of  true  Christian  mercy.^ 

The  sudden  but  brief  and  transitory  effort  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  under  Majorian,  to  arrest  its  hasten- 
ing extinction,  to  resnme  something  of  its  ancient 
energy,  to  mitigate  tlie  calamities,  and  avert  the  im- 
pending disorganization  by  wise  legislation,^  by  the 
remission  of  burdensome  taxation,  by  the  restoration 
of  tlie  municipal  goyemment  in  the  cities  —  this  last 
and  exhausting  pafoxysm  of  strength  continued  till 
the  close  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo.  But  it  was  too 
late ;  wisdom  and  virtue,  at  certain  periods,  are  as 
fatal  to  those  at  the  head  of  affiiirs,  as  improvidence 
and  vice.  He  that  would  stem  a  torrent  at  its  fall 
is  swept  away.  Majorian  perished  through  a  lawless 
conspiracy,  as  though  he  had  been  the  worst  of  tyi-ants. 
The  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors  who  showed  any- 
thing of  the  Roman  in  his  character,  and  the  Pontiff 
who,  in  a  truly  Roman  spirit,  chiefly  founded  her 
spiritual  empire,  were  comcident  in  the  period  of  their 
death.*     Majorian  died  m  tlie  year  461,  leaving  the 

'  Victor.  Vit.  de  Peisacufc.  Vandal. 

^  Thia  is  the  charjlable  condusjon  of  Baroniua :  "  Qno  livore  Ariani  Buc- 
oenai,  dolia  eum  quam  plurimia  voluenint  stepi&a  enecaca.  Qiiofl,  credo, 
prEevidena  Doniiuua  ^sserem  suam  da  mantbus  ncdpitinm  roliiit  libewre." 

s  ComparB  the  laws  of  Majorian  at  llie  end  of  tlie  Codex  Theodoaianus. 

*  Leo  was  still  occupied  by  tiie  dispntea  in  the  Eaat,  which  followed  the 
condemuation  of  Entycbianiam  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  tiiis  sub- 
ject will  be  contiimoualy  treated  in  tlic  following  Boolt. 
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ai^irs  of  Rome  and  the  stil!  subject  provinces  in 
in'eeoverable  anarchy.  One  or  two  obscure  names 
fill  up  the  barren  annals,  till  the  Western  Empire 
expired  in  the  person  of  Augustulus,  Leo  died  in 
the  same  year,  leaving  a  regular  succession  of  Pon- 
tif6,  who  gradually  rose  to  increasing  temporal  influ- 
ence, which,  nevertheless,  was  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  barbarian  kings  of  Italy,  the  Hemlian  and  the 
Osti'O-Gothic  line,  till,  after  the  reconquest  of  Italy 
by  the  Eastern  Emperor,  and  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  Justinian's  conquests  by  his  feebler  successors, 
the  Popes  became  great  temporal  potentates. 

Latin  Christianity,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth,  and 
during  the  firet  decennial  period  of  the  fifUi  century, 
had  produced  three  of  her  great  fethei's  —  the  foun- 
ders of  her  doctrinal  and  disciplinarian  system  —  Je- 
rome, Ambrose,  Augustine ;  Jerome,  if  not  the  Mher, 
the  faithful  and  zealous  guardian  of  her  young  monas- 
ticism,  Ambrose  of  her  sacerdotal  authority,  Augustine 
of  her  theology. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  two 
great  founders  of  the  Popedom,  Innocent  I.  and  Leo 
I.,  (singularly  enough,  each  contemporary  with  one  of 
the  sieges  and  sacks  of  Imperial  Rome  by  Teutonic 
barbarians,)  had  laid  deep  the  groundwork  for  the 
Western  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome.  That  monar- 
chy must  await  the  close  of  the  sisth  century  to  behold 
her  fourth  Father,  the  author,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
her  popular  religion,  and  the  tliird  great  founder  of 
the  Papal  authority,  not  only  over  the  minds,  but 
over  the  hearts  of  men  —  Gregory  the  Great. 
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JOOK   III. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MONOPHYSITISM. 

Leo  the  Ge'kat  had  not  lived  to  witness  the  last 
feeble  agonies  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  he  escaped  the 
ignominioiis  feeling  which  must  have  depressed  the 
spirit  of  a  Roman  at  the  assumption  of  the  strange 
title,  the  King  of  Italy,  by  a  Barbarian :  he  was  not 
called  npon  to  render  Lis  allegiance,  or  to  acknowledge 
the  title  of  Odoacer. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Leo  was  Hilarius,  by 
Mot.  IB,  461.  birth  a  Sardinian.  As  deacon,  Hilarius  had 
been  the  representative  of  Leo  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  His  firmness  during  those  stormy 
debates  displays  a  character  unlikely  to  depart  from 
the  lofty  pretensions  of  his  predecessor.  He  reasserted 
in  the  East  the  unbending  orthodoxy  of  Leo ;  in  the 
West,  he  maintained,  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  author- 
ity which  Lad  been  claimed  over  the  churches  of  Ganl 
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and  Spain.  Rusticus,  Bishop  of  Navbonne,  on  liis 
death-bed,  nominated  Hermes  as  successor  to  his  see. 
This  precedent  of  a  bishop  making  his  see,  as  it  were, 
a  snbject  of  testamentary  bequest,  seemed  dangerous, 
though  in  tliis  case  the  lawful  assent  had  teen  obtained 
from  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Hilarius,  at  noi.  a,  lea. 
the  head  of  a  synod  in  Rome,  condemned  the  pi-ac- 
tice,  but  for  the  sentence  of  degradation  substituted 
the  lesser  punishment,  the  deprivation  of  tlie  right 
to  confer  ordination.  In  another  dispute  concerning 
the  junsdiction  of  the  Metropolitans  of  Aries  and 
Vienne  over  the  Bishop  of  Die,  the  successor  reb.  24,  «*. 
of  St.  Peter  at  least  confirms,  if  he  does  not  ground 
his  whole  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  decrees  of 
Christian  Emperors.  The  Imperial  sanction  was  want- 
ing to  ratify  the  edicts  of  the  Apostolic  See.^  The 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Tarragona  addi'essed  Pope 
Hilarius  in  humbler  language,  and  were  treated,  there- 
fore, in  a  loftier  tone  of  dictation. 

The  only  act  of  Hilarius  which  mingles  him  up  with 
the  temporal  affeirs  of  the  age,  is  his  solemn  rebidie  of 
the  Emperor  Anthemius,  the  sovereign  who  had  been 
sent  from  Constantinople  to  rule  the  West,  for  presum- 
ing to  introduce  those  maxims  of  toleration,  to  which 
his  fether-in-law,  Marcian,  had  compelled  unruly  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  even  to  look  with  favor  on  the  few 

1 "  Eraki  eaim  noetro  Leoiitio  nihil  consHtuU  a  sanclsB  memorise  decea- 
sore  ineo  potuit  abrogari,  nihil  voluit,  quod  honori  ejiu  debetur,  aufen'i ; 
qnia  CkrUHationcni  piojua  prmdjfum  Uge  aSewetom  est,  ut  qnidquid  ecole- 
A  earnmque  rectonbus,  pro  quiete  ommmn  domini  eacerdotum,  aCque 
ip«na  obseiTaati&  dlsciplinfe,  in  unfeiendis  confueionibua  ^ostalicie  eedis 
antistes  buo  pronuiidasset  examine,  veneranter  Bcdpl^  tenadterque  aer- 
vari,  enm  ania  plebibna  earitas  vestra  cognoaceret:  nee  unquam  poasent 
convelli,  qnffl  et  sacerdotali  ecclesiasyci  prieeeptione  faldrentur  e*  reg{&." 
—  Hilarii  Papa  Epist.  xi.  Labbe,  p.  1045. 
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surviving  partisans  of  tlie  ancient  philosophy,  if  not  of 
the  ancient  rehgion.  Under  the  reign  of  Anthemius, 
tlie  old  heathen  festival,  the  Lupercalia,  was  still  cele- 
brated in  Rome.  The  venerable  rite  which  still  com- 
memorated at  once  the  genial  influences  of  the  open- 
Sept.467.  ing  year,  and  the  birth  of  Rome  from  the 
she-wolf  which  nursed  her  twin  founders,  was  but 
slightly  disguised  to  the  worshipping  Christians.^ 

It  was  Simplicius,  the  successor  of  Hilarins,  born  at 
Fob.  25,468,  TlbuF,  who  hsheld  the  sceptre  wrested  from 
Simplicius.  ^^g  helpless  hand  of  Augustulus,  and  heard 
the  demand  of  the  alle^ance  of  Italy  from  Odoacer, 
a  bai'harian  of  uncertain  race.  The  Papal  Epistles 
dwell  only  on  the  polemic  controversies  of  tlie  day,  on 
cios6of  tlie  questions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  cere- 
Empiro.  monial  disclipline ;  they  rarely  notice,  even 
incidentally,  the  gi-eat  clianges  in  the  civil  society 
around  them.  We  endeavor  in  vain  to  find  any  ex- 
pression or  intimation  of  the  feelings  excited  in  a  Ro 
man  of  the  high  station  and  influence  of  the  Pope,  at 
the  total  extinction  of  that  sovereignty  which  had  gov- 
erned the  world  for  centuries,  and  from  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  acknowledged  himself  to  hold  to  some 
extent  his  authority ;  by  whose  edicts  Christianity  had 
become  the  estabhshed  i:eligion  of  the  world,  to  which 
the  orthodox  faith  looked  for  its  support  by  the  legal 
proscription  of  heretics ;  which  had  been  at  least  the 
civil  lawgiver  of  the  Church,  and  by  whose  grants  she 
held  her  vast  increasing  estates.  How  far  was  the 
conscious  possession  of  a  power,  which  might  hereafter 
sway  opinions  as  widely  as  the  republic  or  the  empire 
had  enforced  outward  submission  and  by  force  of  arms 
1  OoinpEice  Gibbon,  cli.  xxxvi. 
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had  quelled  every  thought  of  resistance,  accepted  as  a 
consolation  for  the  departed  name  of  sovereignty  ? 
How  far  did  Roman  pride  take  refuge  under  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  Bishop  to  be  the  head  of  Cliriatendom, 
from  the  degradation  of  a  foreign  and  barbarian  yoke  ? 
Christendom,  from  all  her  monuments  and  records, 
might  seem  to  have  formed  a  world  of  her  own.  Of 
the  fall  of  Augutulus,  of  the  rise  of  Odoacer,  we  hear 
not  a  word.  Even  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary 
revolution  the  active  energy  of  the  Popes  seems  con- 
centred on  the  East.  The  Bishop  of  Home  is  busy 
in  Constantinople,  opposing  the  intrigues  of  Timotheus 
Ailurus,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  jealously  watch- 
ing the  ambition  of  Acacius,  the  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  more  formidable  enemy  than  Odoacer,  as 
threatening  the  religious  supremacy  of  Eome,^  He 
takes  deep  interest  in  the  changes  on  the  throne  of  the 
East,  congratulates  the  Emperor  Zeno  on  his  restora- 
tion, but  it  is  because  Zeno  is  an  enemy  to  the  Euty- 
chian  heretics,  because  he  rises  on  the  ruins  of  Basilis- 
cus,  the  patron  of  the  Monophysite  faction. 

For  wliile  the  West,  partly  'from  her  want  of  interest 
in  these  questions,  partly  from  the  unsettltal  state  of 
public  a^rs,  from  the  breaking  up  of  Attila's  king- 
dom, the  Vandal  invasion  of  Italy,  the  Visigothic  coii- 
qu^te  in  Uaul  and  Spain,  and  the  final  extinction  of 
the  empire,  reposed,  as  to  its  religious  belief,  under  tlie 
paternal  sway  of  Pope  Leo  and  his  sucees- c^nroh  in 
sors,  the  disti-acted  East,  in  all  its  great  capi-  <^*^'- 
tals,  was  still  agitated  with  strife,  that  strife  perpetually 
breaking  out  into  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  had  commanded,  had  defined  the  or- 

J  Simplicii  Epist,  p.  1078. 
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thodox  creed  in  vain.  Everywhere  its  decrees  were 
received  or  rgected,  according  to  the  dominant  party 
in  each  city,  and  the  opinions  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 
On  all  the  metropolitan  thrones  there  were  rival 
bishops,  anathematizing  each  other,  and  each  supported 
eitlier  by  the  civil  power,  by  a  part  of  the  populace,  or 
by  the  monks,  more  fiei-ce  and  unruly  than  tlie  unruly 
populace.  For  everywhere  monks  were  at  the  head  of 
the  religions  revolution  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
jemeai™.  the  Council  of  Clialcedon.^  In  Jerusalem 
Theodosius,  a  monk,  expelled  tlie  rightful  prelate,  Ju- 
vaialis ;  was  consecrated  by  bis  paiiy,  and  maintamed 
himself  by  acts  of  violence,  piUage,  and  murder,  more 
like  one  of  the  lawless  bandits  of  the  country  than  a 
Christian  bishop.  The  vay  scenes  of  the  Saviour's 
Aieamdite.  mcrcies  ran  with  blood  shed  in  his  name  by 
his  ferocious  self-called  disciples.  In  Alexandria  the 
name  of  Dioscorus  (who  remained  quiet  till  his  death, 
at  Gangra,  his  place  of  exile)  was  stiU  dear  to  most  of 
the  monks,  and  to  many  of  the  people,  who  asserted 
the  champion  of  orthodox  belief  and  Alexandrian  dig- 
nity to  have  been  saciificed  to  the  Nestonan  Council 
of  Cbalcedon.  A  prelate  named  Proterius  had  been 
appointed,  in  the  triumph  of  that  Council,  to  the  vacant 
see.  The  bold  wit  of  the  Alexandrian  populace  had 
always  delighted  in  affixing  nicknames  upon  the  rulers 
and  kings  of  Egypt ;  in  their  strong  religious  animos- 

l  Leoms  Epist-  cix.  a  cxxiv. ;  Mamani  Epist.  ad  cale.  Cone.  Chalced.  i 
ETagi'ius,  11,  5.  The  latter  writer  says  tlie  difference  between  the  two 
parlies  was  between  the  two  prepoaitiona  ev  and  £^.  Leo  makes  a.  remarka- 
ble admiaaon.  Hie  voria  might  have  been  miannderstood  by  tliose  wlio 
"  non  valeiites  in  Gcieonm  aptfe  et  pcoprife  Latins  transferre,  cum  in  rebus 
siibtJlibnsetdiBicilibusexplicaadis,  Tic  eibieUam  in  ana  lingua  dieputatoi' 
qniBque  B\ifllciat." 
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ity,  they  scrupled  not  to  profene  their  holy  bishops  ■with 
equally  irreverent  appellations.  Timotheus,  a  monk, 
called  Ailurus  the  Weasel,  pei'haps  because  he  was 
said  to  have  slunk  by  night  to  the  secret  meetinga  of 
the  rabble,  or  because  he  stole  into  the  bish-  i.u.  467. 
opric  of  another,  was  consecrated  by  the  anti-Chalce- 
donian  fitctioii,  as  a  rival  metropolitan.  We  are  im- 
patient of  these  dreary  and  intricate  feuds.  That  of 
Alexandria  ended,  it  must  not  be  said,  for  it  might 
seem  interminable,  but  came  to  a  crisis,  in  the  hori'ible 
assassination  of  Proterius.  So  little  bad  centuries  of 
Christianity  tamed  the  savage  populace  of  this  great 
city,  that  the  Bishop  was  not  only  murdered  in  the 
baptistery,  but  his  body  treated  with  shameless  indig- 
nity, and  other  enormities  periietrated  which  might 
have  appalled  a  cannibal,*  Timotheus,  however,  is 
acquitted  as  to  the  guilt  of  pai'ticipation  in  these  mon- 
strous crimes.  But  the  Weasel  did  not  assume  the 
throne  of  Alexandria  without  a  rival.  Another  Timo 
theus,  called  Solofiiciolus,  was  set  up  (Timo-  a.b.  4w. 
theus  the  Weasel  having  been  banished  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Emperor  Leo),  after  no  long  interval,  by 
the  Chalcedonian  party.* 

At  Antioch,  some  years  later,  a  third  monk,  Petei-, 
called  from  his  bumble  birth  and  occupation  the  Puller,^ 
with  the  apparent  countenance  of  Zeno,  the  Aniioeh. 
Emperor  Leo's  son-in-law,  whom  he  had  accompanied 

1  Kal  oid^  rfiv  ^7^  dTTOycfeoflot  Kar&  roif  iS^paj'  ^Eidoiievot  iKetvov,  ov 
IX^iv  iiealnpi  Seov  koJ  hidpinruv  hrnyx^S  ivo/iiiTffijma'.  —  Evagiius,  11,  B, 
qaotmg  the  letter  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  to  the  Emperot  Leo. 

^TimoBieus  waa  allowed  to  go  to  Constantiiiople  to  plead  his  canse; 
thence  he  ^as  djsmifified  into  hanishment.  —  S.  Leon.  Epist.  ad  Gennadium 
et  ad  Leonam  Imper. 

'  The  historj-  of  Peter  the  Fuller  is  related  differently;  the  tim«  of  his 
iavasion  of  fho  chntch  of  Aulloch  is  not  qnita  certain. 
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during  his  wars  in  the  East,  began  to  intrigue  with  the 
discontented  party  in  that  city.  He  led  a  procession, 
chiefly  of  monastics,  through  the  streets,  which  added 
to  the  "  Thrice  Holy  "  in  the  hymn,  "  who  wast  cru- 
cified for  ns,"  In  a  short  time  Peter  succeeded  in 
expelhng  the  Bishop  Martjrius,  who  voluntarily  abdi- 
cated his  see. 

Barsumas,  the  notorious  leader  of  the  monfcs  in  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  been  driven  from  that  city  by  the 
Coimeil  of  Clialcedon,  was  not  inactive  during  his 
exile.  TIu;oughout  Syria  he  spread  the  charge  of  Nes- 
torianism  against  the  Council,  and  exasperated  men's 
minds  against  the  prelates  of  that  party.  On  one  re- 
ligious subject  alone  the  conflicting  East  maintained  its 
perfect  unity,  in  the  reverence,  it  may  be  said  the  wor- 
ship, of  the  Hermit  on  the  Pillar.  Simeon  Stylites 
had  been  observed  by  his  feithfiil  disciple  to  have  re- 
naained  motionless  for  tliree  days  in  the  same  attitude 
of  prayer.  Not  once  had  he  stretclied  out  his  arms  in 
the  form  of  the  cross ;  not  once  had  he  bowed  his  fore- 
head till  it  touched  his  feet  (a  holy  exploit,  which  his 
wondering  admirers  had  seen  him  perform  twelve  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  times,  and  then  lost  their  reckon- 
ing). The  watchful  disciple  climbed  the  pillar ;  a  rich 
odor  saluted  his  nostrils;  the  saint  was  dead.  The 
news  reached  Antioch.  Ardaburius,  general  of  the 
forces  in  the  East,  hastened  to  send  a  guard  of  honor, 
lest  the  neighboring  cities  should  seize  —  perhaps  meet 
in  desperate  warfare  for  —  the  treasure  of  his  body. 
Antioch,  now  one  in  heart  and  soul,  sent  out  her  Patri- 
arch, with  three  other  bishops,  to  lead  the  funei'al  pro- 
cession. The  body  was  borne  on  mules  for  three 
hundred  stadia ;   a  deaf  and  dumb  man  touched  the 
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bier,  he  burst  out  into  a  cry  of  gratulation.  This 
whole  city,  with  torches  and  hymns,  followed  the  body. 
The  Emperor  Leo  implored  Antioch  to  yield  to  him  the 
inestimable  deposit.  The  Emperor  implored  in  vain. 
Antioch,  so  long  as  she  possessed  the  remains  of  Simeon, 
might  defy  all  her  enemies.  In  the  same  year,  when 
Antioch  thus  honored  the  funeral  rites  of  him  whom 
she  esteemed  the  greatest  of  mankind,  Rome  was  la- 
menting in  deep  and  manly  sorrow  her  Pontiff,  Leo- 
Contrast  Simeon  Stylites  with  one  Emperor  crouching 
at  the  foot  of  his  pillar,  and  receiving  his  dull,  inco- 
herent words  as  an  oracle,  then  with  another,  a  man 
of  higher  character,  supplicating  for  the  possession  of 
his  remains,  and  Pope  Leo  on  his  throne  in  Rome,  and 
in  the  camp  of  AttUa.  Such  were  then  Greek  and 
Latin  Christianity.  Nor  was  the  lineage  of  the  Holy 
Simeon  broken  or  contested.  The  sees  of  Constantino- 
ple, Antioch,  Alexandria,  the  throne  of  the  East,  might 
be  the  cause  of  long  and  bloody  conflict.  The  hermit 
Daniel  mounted  his  pillar  at  Anaplus,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Euxine ;  m  Uiat  cold  and  stormy  climate,  his 
body,  instead  of  being  burned  up  with  heat,  was  rigid 
with  frost.  But  he  became  at  once  the  legitimate, 
acknowledged  successor  of  Simeon,  the  Prophet,  the 
oracle  of  Constantinople.  Once  he  condescended  to 
appear  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople ;  his  presence 
decided  the  fete  of  the  Empire.^ 

The  religious  aiKiics  in  the  East  were  indissolubly 

1  On  Simeon.  Antonii  vit.  S.  S.  Theodoret  Led.,  Eyagr.  i.  13 ;  on  Daniel 
yit.  Drh.  Theodoi-et.  This  kind  of  aacelioism  waa  (ha  admiration  of  the 
East  to  a  later  period.  Eustathius  of  Thessalomca  addressed  a  Stylites  in 
the  xiith  centnvy,  admonishing  the  Saint  agninat  pride,  yet  at  the  same 
■time  aaserdng  this  to  be  the  utmost  height  of  culigioii.  Eiialath.  Opuseiila, 
Edit.  Tafel,  p.  182. 
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blended  with  the  political  revolutions,  to  which  the 
Kcvoiutiona  religjous  factions  added  their  weight,  and 
nopie.^rrom  unquestionably  did  not  mitigate  the  animos- 
4T4!  ity.     These  revolutions  were   frequent  and 

Dentil  of  violent.  Leo  the  Thracian,  the  successor  of 
MaKiinn.  Marcian,  throughout  his  long  reign,  adhered 
firmly  to  the  Council  of  ChaJcedon.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  the  treacherous  murder  of  Aspar 
the  Patrician,  and  his  son  Ardaburius,  to  whom  Leo 
had  owed  his  throne;  the  violation  of  the  Imperial 
word,  solemnly  given  in  order  to  lure  Aspar  from 
the  sanctuary  to  which  he  had  fled  (the  inviolability 
of  the  right  of  sanctuary  Leo  had  just  established  by 
a  statute) ;  the  same  contempt  of  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality (the  murder  took  place  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Imperial  palace,  to  which  he  had  invited  Aspar  and 
his  son),  all  this  execrable  perfidy  was  vindicated  to 
a  large  pait  of  his  subjects,  because  Aspar  was  an 
Arian,^  The  Eastern  world  was  in  danger  of  falling 
under  the  sway  of  the  Cfesar  Ardaburius,  who  was 
either  an  open  Arian,  or  but  a  recent  and  suspicious 
convert.  This  was  in  itself  enough  to  convict  him 
and  his  partisans  of  treasonable  designs,  and  to  justify 
any  measures  which  might  avert  the  danger  from  the 
Emperor  Leo,  Empire.  During  the  whole  reign  of  Leo, 
Eutychianism  had  been  repressed  by  tlie  known  or-' 
thodoxy  of  the  Emperor.^  Timotheus  the  Weasel 
had  been  permitted,  as  has  been  said,  through  the 
weak  and  suspicious  fevor  of  Anatolius,  the  Bishop 

»  Nkeph.  XV.  27. 

S  A  law  of  Leo  betrays  the  fears  of  the  government  of  these  monkiah 
tections;  "  Qni  in  inonasteriia  agunf,  ne  poteelatera  habtant  a  monasleriia 
exLcundi."  Thu  fcrcc  of  law  was  neeassary  to  compel  these  disciiiks  of 
Paul  and  Antony  to  be  what  they  had  laken  vows  to  be. 
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of  Constantinople,  to  visit  the  court,  but  ho  had  been 
repelled  and  sent  into  exile  by  the  severe  Emperor, 
But  with  the  exception  of  the  first  disturbances  ex- 
cited at  Antioch  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  the  reign  of 
Leo  the  Thracian  was  one  of  comparative  religious 
peace.  Eutychianism  hid  its  head  in  the  sullen 
silence  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  contested  Em- 
pire on  the  death  of  Leo,  the,  religious  contests  broke 
out  in  new  fury.  Zeno,  who  had  married  Leo's 
daughter,  Ariadne,  was  driven  from  the  zcbo  espaitea 
throne  by  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of  Verina,  a.u.  476. 
the  widow  of  Leo.  With  Basiliscus,  the  auti-Chalce- 
donian  party  rose  to  power.  An  Imperial  encyclic  letter 
branded  with  an  anathema  the  whole  proceedings  at 
Chalcedon,  and  the  letter  of  Pope  Leo,  as  tainted  with 
Nestorianism.  Everywhere  the  Eutychian  bishops 
seized  upon  the  sees,  and  expelled  the  rightful  prel- 
ates. Peter  the  Fuller,  who  had  for  a  time  been 
excluded,  reascended  the  thi'one  of  Antioch.  Paul 
resumed  that  of  Ephesus,  Anastasius  of  Jerusalem 
rendered  his  allegiance.  Timotheus  the  Weasel  came 
from  his  exile  to  Constantinople,  and  ruled  the  Em- 
peror Basiliscus  with  unrivalled  sway,^  Acacius,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  a  man  of  gi-eat  ability. 
He  beheld  the  unwelcome  presence,  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  rival  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with 
jealous  suspicion,  and  refiised  to  admit  him  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  Fierce  struggles  for 
power  distracted  Constantinople.^  On  one  side  were 
'  Sea  the  liinmphant  raoeption  of  Timotheua  in  Ckmetaatinople,  Evogr. 

2  The  language  of  the  Pops  Simplicius  ehowe  the  manner  hi  which  the 
hostile  parties  wrote  of  each  other:  "Comperi  Timotheum  parricitUun,  qni 
iEgyptiacja  pridem  vaslator  Eeclesife,  in  morem  Cain  .  .  .  ejectus  a  facie 
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the  Eutycliian  monks  ;  on  the  other,  the  Bishop  Aca^ 
cius  and  a  large  part  of  tho  populace  and  of  the 
monks  of  Constantinople,  for  fierce  bands  of  monks 
now  appeared  on  eitlier  side.  But  his  most  powerfial 
supporter  was  the  Hermit  Daniel,  who  descended  from 
the  pillar,  where  he  had  received  the  suppliant  visits 
of  the  former  Emperor,  to  take  part  in  these  tumults, 
that  pillar  which  more  sober  Christians  might  almost 
have  mounted  in  order  to  rise  above  the  turbid  atr 
mosphere  of  strife.  With  this  potent  ally  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  (probably  indeed  supported  by  the 
strong  faction  of  the  expelled  Zeno)  waged  an  equal 
war  agfunst  the  Emperor.  Ere  long  the  strange  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  a  Roman  Emperor  flying  before 
a  naked  hermit,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  by 
standing  for  sixteen  years  on  his  column.  Basiliscus 
too  late  revoked  his  encyclic  letter.  He  fell,  and  Zeno 
zauoempe-  ^csumed  the  power.  The  tide  turned  ag^nst 
lor.i.D.  4T7.  ^]^g  Monophysite  or  anti-Cbaleedonian  party. 
But  the  rest,  though  some  bishops  hastened  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Emperor  and  with  Acacius,  con- 
tended obstinately  against  the  stream,  Stephanus,  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  murdered  in  the  church  by 
the  partisans  of  Peter  the  Fuller.  Timotheus  the 
Weasel,  spared  from  all  extreme  chastisement  on  ac- 
count of  his  age,  died ;  but  in  his  place  arose  another 
monk,  Peter,  called  Mongus,  or  the  Stammerer,  and 
laid  claim  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  Timotheus  Solo- 
faciolus,  however    imler  the  Imperial  authority,  re- 

Dai,  hoc  est  Ecdea  IE  1  gn  tat«  EednsuE."  .  ,  .  He  then  describes  bia  re- 
sumpfion  ot  L  Al  and  an  See:  "Qno  procul  dubio  Cain  ipso  lortg^ 
detastabilii)  app  obatu  ille  iquidem  a  petpetralo  aemel  facioore  damna- 
tuB  abBtJnnit  hi  ^rofeot  ad  criminii  m^ora  post  po;nam,"  —  Siniplio. 
Epiat.    Labb    1070 
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Eumed  the  Putriarchate,  and  endtaivored  to  reconcile 
the  heretics  hy  Christian  gentleness.^  The  Emperor 
Zeuo  beheld  with  commiseration  and  dismay  his  dis- 
tracted empire ;  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  assuage 
the  animosities,  and  to  reconcile  the  hostile  ^tions. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  without  assembling  a 
new  Council,  a  measure  which  experience  had  shown 
to  exasperate  rather  than  appease  the  strife,  Zeno 
i.D.  m.  issued  his  famous  Henoticon,  or  Edict  of 
zedd.  Union.     This   edict  was   composed,   it   was 

beheved,  if  not  by  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
luider  his  direction  and  with  his  sanction.  It  aimed 
not  at  the  reconcilement  of  the  conflicting  opinions, 
but  hoped,  by  avoiding  all  expressions  offensive  to 
either  paily,  to  allow  them  to  meet  together  in  Chris- 
tian amity ;  as  if  such  terms  had  not  become  to  both 
parties  an  essential  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  their 
Christianity. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  Henoticon  in  die  East 
might  seem  to  encourage  the  fond  hope  of  success. 
The  feud  between  -the  rival  Churches  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  was  for  a  time  appeased. 
Acacius  and  Peter  the  Stammerer  recognized  their 
mutaal  claims  to  Christian  communion.  Calendion, 
the  Chalcedonian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  had  been  ban- 
ished to  the  African  Oasis.  Peter  the  Fuller  had 
resnmed  the  throne.  Peter  acceded  to  the  Henoticon ; 
and  these  three  Patriarchal  churches  commended  the 
Imperial  scheme  of  union  to  the  Eastern  world.^ 

1  Libaratna  Bays  that  the  heretics  used  to  cry  out  as  ha  psaaed,  "  Thongh 
ise  do  not  coinmunicftte  with  yon,  y«t  we  love  yon."  — Bteviar.  Baroiiius 
is  indignant  at  this  "  nimia  iudulgeiitia  "  of  tho  bisliop  {sub  onii.  178). 

^  Evagf  JHs,  iii.  26. 
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It  was  but  a  transient  lull  of  peace.  The  Haiioti- 
AiexiniMi.  con,  ■without  reconciling  the  two  origiiiaJ 
conflicting  parties,  only  gave  rise  to  a  third :  in 
Three  patdea,  Alexandria  the  two  fections  severed  into 
three.  One  half  of  the  Eutychian  or  anti-Chalce- 
donian  party  adhered  to  Peter  the  Stammerer;  the 
othei-  indignantly  repudiated  what  they  called  the  hase 
concession  of  Peter;  they  were  named  the  Acephali, 
without  a  head,  as  setting  up  no  third  prelate.  The 
strong  Chalcedonian  pai'ty  had  nominated  as  successor 
John  Taiajsa.  to  the  mild  Tunotheus  Solofiiciolus,  a  man  of 
a  different  character,  John  Talajas,  while  at  Con- 
stantinople, had  heen  compelled,  by  the  provident,  but 
vain  precaution,  no  doubt,  of  Acacius,  to  pledge  him- 
self not  to  aspire  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.^  The  ob- 
ject of  Acacius  was  to  unite  the  Alexandrian  Church 
under  Peter  the  Stammerer,  beneath  the  broad  com- 
prehension of  the  Henoticon.  No  sooner  was  Timo- 
theus  dead,  and  John  Talajas  safe  at  Alexandria, 
than  he  accepted  the  succession  of  Timotheus.  On 
the  union  between  Acacius  and  Peter  the  Stammerer, 
John  Talajas  fled  to  Rome;  he  was  welcomed  as  a 
second  Athanaalus. 

For  now  a  question  had  arisen,  which  involved  the 
QueflUonof  Bishops  of  Rome,  not  merely  as  dignified 
suj^macy.  arbiters  on  a  high  and  profound  metaphysical 
question  of  the  feith,  but,  vital  to  their  power  and  dig- 
nity, plunged  them  into  the  strife  as  ardent  and  implac- 
able combatants.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  had  already,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Innocent  I.,  asserted  their ,  in- 
alienable supremacy  on  purely  religious  grounds,  as 
successors  of  St.  Peter.     If,  as  in  the  recent  act  of 

1  Evagrius,  on  the  authority  of  Zaeharias. 
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Hilavius,  they  liad  appealed  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
as  confirmatoiy  of  that  supremacy,  it  was  to  enforce 
more  ready  and  implicit  obedience.  But  with  the 
world  at  large  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Rome 
rested  solely  on  her  civil  supremacy.  The  Pope  was 
head  of  Cliristendom  as  Bishop  of  the  first  city  in  the 
world.  Already  Constantinople  had  put  forth  claims 
to  coequal  ecclesiastical,  as  being  now  of  coequal 
temporal  dignity.  This  claim  had  been  ratified  by 
the  gi-eat  CEcumenic  Council  of  Chalcedon,  —  that 
Council  which  had  established  the  inflexible  line  of 
orthodoxy  between  the  divergent  heresies  of  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches.  This  was  but  the  supplementary  act, 
it  was  asserted,  of  a  small  and  factious  minority,  who 
had  lingered  behind  the  rest;  but,  it  appeared  upon 
the  recoi'ds,  it  boasted  the  authority  of  the  unanimous 
Council.^  The  ambition  of  Acacins,  now,  under  Zeno, 
sole  and  undisputed  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
equal  to  his  ability.  He  seemed  watching  the  gradual 
fell  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  degradation  of  Rome 
from  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  would  leave  Con- 
stantinople no  longer  the  new,  the  second,  rather  the 
only  Rome  upon  earth.  The  West,  in  the  person  of 
Anthemius,  had  received  an  emperor  appointed  by 
Constantinople;  the  Western  Empire  at  one  moment 
seemed  disposed  to  become  a  province  of  the  East. 
Acadus  had  already  obtained  from  the  Emperor  (we 
must  reascend  in  the  course  of  our  history  to  connect 
the  East  with  the  West),  Leo  the  Thracian^  who  had 
ruled  between  Marcian  and  Zeno,  a  decree  confirming 
to  the  utmost  all  the  privOeges  of  a  Patriarchate  claimed 
by  Constantinople,     In  that  edict  Constantinople  as- 

•  Compare  Baraiiius  aub  ann.  172. 
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sumed  the  significant  and  threatening  title  of  *'  Mother 
of  all  Christians  and  of  the  orthodox  Religion."  The 
Pope  Simplicius  had  protested  against  this  usurpation, 
but  his  protest  is  lost.  The  aspiring  views  of  Acacias 
were  intemipted  for  a  short  time  by  his  ftll  under  the 
Emperor  Easiliscus;  but  his  triumph  (an  unwonted 
triumph  of  a  Bishop  of  Constantinople  over  an  Em- 
peror), his  unbounded  fiivor  with  Zeno,  might  warrant 
the  loftiest  expectations.  As  the  acknowledged  and 
victorius  champion  of  orthodoxy,  Acacius  could  now 
take  the  high  position  of  a  mediator.  In  the  Henot- 
icon  Zeno  the  Emperor  spoke  his  language,  and  in 
that  edict  appeared  a  manifest  desire  to  assuage  the 
discords  of  the  East,  and  to  combine  the  Churches 
in  one  harmonious  confedei-acy.  On  the  murder  of 
Stephanus  of  Antioch,  Acacius  had  consecrated  his 
successor ;  a  step  against  which  the  Pope  Simplicius, 
i,D.  179.  Ka-who  was  watchiug  all  his  actions,  sent  a 
of  simpuotns.  strong  remonstrance.  Before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Henoticon,  the  Western  Empire  had  de- 
parted from  Rome;  but  though  her  political  suprem- 
acy, even  her  political  independence  was  lost,  she 
would  not  tamely  abandon  her  spiritual  dignity.  For 
Rome,  in  the  utmost  assertion  of  her  power  against 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  might  depend  on  the 
support  of  aboTe  half  the  East;  of  all  who  were 
discontented  with  the  Henoticon ;  and  who,  in  the 
absorbing  ardor  of  the  stiife,  would  not  care  on  what 
terms  they  obtained  the  aUiance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  so  that  alliance  enabled  them  to  triumph  over 
their  adversaries.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  Henot- 
facttonEin  ^^°^  comprehended  totally  opposite  factions, 
the  Bast.       — tjjj,  followers  of  Nestorins  and  of  Euty- 
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clies,  who  were  impartially  condemned  on  all  sides ;  — 
and  the  ecclesiastics,  wlio  coiosidered  it  an  act  of  pre- 
sumption in  the  Emperor  to  assume  the  right  of  legis- 
lating in  spiritual  matters,  a  right  complacently  admitted 
when  ratifying  or  compulsorily  enforcing  ecclesiastical 
decrees,  and  usually  adopted  without  scruple  on  other 
occasions  by  the  pai-ty  with  which  the  Court  happened 
to  side.  But  the  strength  of  the  malcontents  was  the 
high  Chalcedonian  or  orthodox  party,  who  condemned 
the  Henoticon  as  tainted  with  Eutychianism,  and  de- 
nounced Acacius  as  holding  communion  with  Eutychian 
Prelates,  and  therefore  himself  justly  suspected  of 
leaning  to  that  heresy.  In  Constantinople  the  more 
formidable  of  the  monks  were  of  this  party;  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  addressed  more  than  once  the  clergy 
and  the  archimandrites  of  that  city,  as  though  assured 
of  their  sympathy  against  the  Bishop  and  the  Empe- 
ror. John  Talajas,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
filled  Rome  with  his  clamors.  The  Pope  SimpHcius 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Acacius,  to  which  Aca- 
cius, who  to  former  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
condescended  no  answer,  coldly  replied  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  such  a  Bishop  of  Alexandria ;  that  he  was 
in  communion  with  the  rightful  Bishop,  Peter  Mongus, 
who,  lite  a  loyal  subject,  had  subscribed  the  Emperor's 
Edict  of  Union.^ 

At  this  juncture   died   Pope   SimpHcius.     On  the 
vacancy  of  the  see  occurred  a  singular  scene.  mmOi 
The  clergy  were  assembled  in  St.   Peter's,  d^'qi  of 
In   the  midst   of  them    stood    up    Basilius,  ^''°^''^'"- 
the  Patrician  and  Prefect  of  Rome,  acting  as  Vice- 
gerent   of    Odoacer,    the    barbarian    King.      He    ap- 
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peared  by  the  command  of  his  master,  and  by  the 
admonition  of  the  deceased  Simplicius,  to  take  care 
that  the  peace  of  the  city  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
sedition  or  tumnlt  during  the  election.  That  election 
could  not  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  liis  Sover- 
eign. He  proceeded,  as  the  Protector  of  tlie  Church 
from  loss  and  injury  by  Churchmen,  to  proclaim  the 
jnwmoi  following  edict:  "That  no  one,  under  the 
odoeoer.  penalty  of  anathema,  should  alienate  any 
farm,  buildings,  or  ornaments  of  the  Churches ;  that 
such  alienation  by  any  Bishop  present  or  future  was 
null  and  void."  So  important  did  this  precedent  ap- 
pear, so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  those  schismatics 
who  would  even  in  those  days  limit  the  sacerdotal 
power,  that  nearly  twenty  years  after,  a  fortunate 
occasion  was  seized  by  the  Pope  Symmachus  to  annul 
this  decree.  In  a  synod  of  Bisliops  at  Rome,  the 
edict  was  rehearsed,  interrupted  by  protests  of  the 
Bishops  at  this  presumptuous  interference  of  the  laity 
with  afBiirs  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.^  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  decree  was  not  called  in  question ;  it  was 
declared  invalid,  as  being  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the 
Fathers,  enacted  on  lay  authority,  and  as  not  ratified 
by  the  signature  of  any  Bishop  at  Eome.  The  same 
Council,  however,  acknowledged  its  wisdom  by  re- 
enacting  its  ordinance  against  the  alienation  of  Church 
property. 

Felix,  by  birth  a  Roman,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
Feiiim.  SCO.  He  inherited  the  views  and  passions, 
A.B.  483.  as  well  as  the  throne  of  Simplicius  and  his 
strife  with  the  Bast.  His  first  act  was  an  indignant 
rejection  of  the  Henoticon,  as  an  insult  to  the  Council 

i  Synodua  Komana.    Labbe,  aub  anii.  503. 
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of  Clialcedon ;  as  an  audacious  a<;t  of  the  Emperor 
Zeno,  who  dared  to  dictate  articles  of  faith ;  as  a  seed- 
plot  of  impiety.^  He  anathematized  all  the  Bishops 
■who  had  subscrihed  this  edict.  At  the  head  of  a  Roman 
synod,  Felix  addressed  a  strong  admonitory  letter  to 
Acacius  of  Constantinople,  and  another,  in  a  more 
persuasive  tone,  to  the  Emperor  Zeno.  These  letters 
were  sent  into  the  East  by  two  Bishops,  Misenus  and 
Yitalis,  as  Legates  of  Pope  Felix.  To  Peter  the 
Fuller  was  du'ected  another  letter,  arraigning  him  as 
involved  in  every  heresy  which  had  ever  afflicted  the 
Church,  or  with  something  worse  than  the  worst.^ 
Whether  he  awaited  any  reply  from  the  re-  EjcomniBDi. 
ftactoiy  Bishop  or  not  seems  doubtful ;  but  the  fbu™. 
he  proceeded  to  fiilminate  a  sentence  of  deposition  and 
excommunication  against  Peter  in  his  own  name,  and 
to  assume  tliat  this  sentence  would  be  ratified  by  Aca- 
cius of  Constantinople. 

The   Legate   Bishops,   Misenus   and  Vitalis,  were 

1  Theoflorus  lector. 

2  The  introduetion  by  P«ter  the  Puller  of  "niio  wast  mioified  for  ua," 
after  the  angelio  hyniii,  the  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  aliuck  the  ears  of  the  ortho- 
dox with  horror.  Felix  relates  Tpith  all  the  eairiestness  of  f^th,  aud  wJtli 
aJl  the  authority  of  his  position,  tiie  miraculons  origin  of  this  hymn  in  ita 
mmple  form.  During  an  esitliijuake  e,t  Constantinople,  while  the  whole  peo- 
ple wees  praying  in  the  open  mt,  an  mfeiit  was  visibly  rapt  to  heaven,  in  lie 
^ht  of  the  whole  ass^nbly  and  of  Iha  Bishop  Pioclas ;  and  atl«r  staying 
there  sa  honr,  descended  back  to  the  eartb,  and  luformed  the  people  that 
he  bad  heard  the  whole  host  of  angels  singing  those  words.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  words,  added  at  Antioch,  left  it  doubtthl  which  of  the 

as  regarded  any  one  of  tiiose  consnbstantJal,  nncreated,  invisible,  impassi- 
ble Beings.  KaiW  Toivw  6  (laooysviK  vloi  iari  tov  jrarpoi  i/Bwumor,  iiui 
e?f  T^^  ASiOtpeTmr  TpiaSo^^  axTMTog  irai  &dEaTQ^,  hfisjisviiicsi  Lir<rd^^  /ca? 
MdwoTOf.  TS  oov  &KTIOT0V  sal  idAvarov  t§  Ktiaci  ji^  ovvtiitts,  Hal  ™) 
7^  nohi9iiag  yrymi  /a/  span/ve,  diA  rti  Myt.iv  Teffi^oHai  Tdv  Iva  riji  Tpiddof. 
-Epist.  Felic.  III.  ad  Petr.  Full.,  Labbe,  lOSS. 
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attacked  at  Atydus,  and  their  papci-s  seized.  At 
Constantinople  they  were  compelled,  bribed,  or  be- 
trayed into  communion  with  Peter  the  Stammerer; 
at  least  they  were  present,  and  without  protest,  at 
the  divine  service  when  the  name  of  Peter  was  read 
in  the  dip^-chs  as  lawful  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  On 
their  return  they  were  branded  as  traitore  by  Felix 
at  the  head  of  a  synod  at  Rome,  and  degraded  from 
their  episcopal  office.  Felix  proceeded  (his  tardiness 
had  been  sharply  rebuked  by  the  monks  of  Constan- 
tinople, especially  the  sleepless  monks,*  whose  archi- 
Bicomimioi-  mandrite  Cyril  and  his  whole  brotherhood 
S'c'o^b^K-  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  Acacius) 
'^^'  to  issue  the   sentence   of  excommunication 

against  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  The  sentence 
was  pronounced,  not  on  account  of  heresy,  but  of 
obstinate  communion  with  heretics  —  with  Peter  of 
jiiija8,4M.  Alexandria,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
Pope  Simplicius  for  his  violent  conduct  to  the  Papal 
Legates,  and  his  contemptuous  refusal  to  admit  the 
third  ambassador,  Felix  the  Defensor,  to  his  presence. 
Acacius  was  declared  to  be  deprived,  not  merely  of 
his  episcopal,  but  of  his  priestly  honors,  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  iaithful ;  and  this  anathema,  an 
unusual  form,  was  declared  irrepealable  by  any  power.^ 
But  how  was  this  process  to  be  served  on  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  ?  Acacius  was  sti-ong  in  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor  Zeno.     It  is  remarkable  that,  while  he 


^ '' KDuqnamq^ue  auathematia  vineulia  eniendus."  —  Epist.  Felic.  ad 
AciudnB.  Felix,  in  a  subsequent  letter  in  Zeoo,  m^ntaio^  this  impla- 
cable doctrine  ;  "Uiide  divino  judicio  nuUaianns  potuit,  etiam  cum  id 
mallenms,  abaolvi;"  —  Epist.  xi.  Writing  to  Fravitta,  his  euoeesBor,  ha 
intimat^a  ttiat  no  doubt  Acacius  bas  gone,  like  Judos,  to  bell. 
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thus  precipitately  proceeds  to  the  last  extremity  agmnst 
his  rival  Bishop,  the  Emperor  is  still  sacred  against 
the  condemnation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Zeno  had 
issued  the  Henoticon.  Zeno  had;  by  so  doing,  usurped 
the  power  of  dictating  reli^ous  articles  to  the  clergy. 
Zeno,  if  he  had  not  ordered,  sanctioned  all  this  re- 
estabhshment  of  the  Bishops  who  had  not  acceded 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  but  to  Zeno  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pontiff  is  respectful,  and  boi'dering  on 
adulation.  The  monks,  the  allies  of  Felix,  were  ready 
to  encounter  any  peril.  One  of  the  sleepless  foatened 
the  fetal  parchment  to  the  dress  of  Acacius,  as  he 
was  about  to  officiate  in  the  Church.  Acacius  quietly 
proceeded  in  the  holy  ceremony.  Suddenly  he  paused ; 
with  calm,  clear  voice,  he  ordered  the  name  ms- 1, -id- 
of  Felix,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  struck  out  ^^"J  ™- 
of  the  roU  of  bishops  in  communion  with  c"i«  frfiit. 
the  East.  The  ban  of  Rome  was  encountered  by  the 
ban  of  Constantinople.^ 

The  schism  divided  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West  for  nearly  forty  years,  down  to  theschiamof 
Pontificate  of  Hormisdas  and  the  empire  of  *"'yj™"- 
Justinian,  under  whose  sway  Itcdy  became  subject  to 
the  Byzantuie  sovereign.  Overtures  of  reconciliation 
were  made,  but  Felix  at  least  adhered  mflexibly  to  hi& 
demand,  that  the  name  of  Acacius  should  be  erased 
from  the  diptychs.  The  great  Eastern  Patriarchs  of 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jei-usalem,  utterly  disregard- 
ing the  anathema  of  Rome,  continued  in  communion 
with  Acacius  and  his  successors.  Acacius,  notwith- 
l  the  incitements  to  spiritual  rebellion  a 


1  Julius,  the  messenger  of  Felix,  quuiled  before  the  dajigi 
by  Byiantiae  gold. 
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by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  his  clergy  and  to  the  turbu- 
lent monks,  msuiitained  bis  throne  till  his  death  ^ 

Acacius   (I  trace   rapidly  the   history   of  Eastern 
Chnstianity  until  tlie  reunion  with  the  West) 


Hopbemins.    The  electjou  then  fell  on  Euphemius. 

The  Bishops  of  Constantinople  might  defy  the  spir- 
itual thunders  of  Rome,  but  though  Acacins  bad  once 
triumphed  over  an  usurping  Emperor,  in  daring  to  con- 
flict with  the  established  Imperial  authority,  they  but 
betrayed  their  own  weakness,  Dm-ing  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  two  Bishops  of  Constantinople, 
having  justly  or  unjostly  incurred  the  Imperial  dis- 
pleasure, were  degraded  from  their  sees.  The  Em- 
peror Anastasius  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  the  praise  of  profound  piety,  and  the  imputation 
of  Eutychianism,  Arianism,  and  even  Manicheism. 
Anastasius  ascended  the  throne,  though  Euphemins 
had  exerted  all  his  authority  to  prevent  bis  elevation, 
through  his  marriage  with  the  Empress  Ariadne.  It 
is  sfud  that  an  old  quarrel,  while  Anastasius  was  yet  in 
a  humbler  station,  rankled  in  both  their  hearts.  The 
Bishop  had  threatened  to  shave  the  head  of  the  domes- 
tic of  the  palace,  and  expose  him  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
people.  The  mother  of  Anastasius  and  his  mother's 
brother  had  been  Arians,  and  Euphemius  took  care 
that  dark  suspicions  of  Anastasius  on  this  vital  point 
should  be  disseminated  in  the  empire.  But  Anastasius, 
in  the  conscientious  conviction  of  his  own  orthodoxy, 

1  Felids  Epist.  x.  si. :  ad  Clermn  et  Plebem  Constanljn.  et  ad  Monachos 
ConEtantJn.  st  Sjthyniie. 
*  Felix  addressed  a  letter  fo  Fraritta  adjuring  hitn  to  absadon  the  causa 
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and  that  virtue  wliich  had  called  forth  the  popiilar 
acclamation,  "  Eeign  as  jou  have  lived,"  dai'ed  to  en- 
force despotic  toleration.  The  East  was  now  divided 
into  fonr  religions  parties.  1.  Those  who,  with  tlie 
Roman  Pontiff  and  the  monks  of  Constantinople,  held 
inflexibly  to  the  Council  of  Chaicedon,  and  i^,-pm.aes 
demanded  the  distinct  recognition  of  its  doc- '°  *''*  ^''' 
ti-incs.  These  were  not  content  with  the  anathema 
against  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and  Dioscorus :  they  in- 
sisted on  including  under  the  malediction  Acacins  and 
Peter  the  Stammerer.^  2.  Those  who,  holding  the 
tenets  of  Chaicedon,  had  yet  subscribed  the  Henoficon, 
and  for  the  sake  of  peace  would  not  compel  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Chalcedonian  decrees.  Among  these  were 
EuphemJus  of  Constantinople  before  the  accession  of 
Auastasius,  and  at  first  his  successor  Macedonius,  and 
the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem ;  all  the  four 
great  Prelates  had  subscribed  the  Henoticon,  3. 
Those  who  subscribed  the  Henoticon,  and  abhorred  the 
decrees  of  Chaicedon ;  these  were  chiefly  the  Patiiarch 
of  Alexandi-ia,  with  the  Bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 
4.  The  Acephah,  the  Eutychian  pai'ty,  who  held  the 
Council  of  Chaicedon  to  be  a  Nestorian  conclave,  and 
cherished  the  memory  of  Dioscorus  and  of  Eutyches. 
Anastasius  issued  his  mandate,  that  no  bishop  should 
compel  a  reluctant  people  to  adhere  to  the  Council  of 
Chaicedon;  no  bishop  should  compel  a  people  which 
adhered  to  the  Council  of  Chaicedon  to  abandon  its 
principles.  Many  who  infringed  on  this  law  of  Impe- 
rial charity  were  deposed  with  impartial  severity. 
Enphemius  had  extorted  from  the  Emperor  Anastasius, 
as  a  kind  of  price  for  his  accession,  a  written  assevera- 
'  Evagrius,  iii,  31. 
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tion  of  allegiance  to  the  Council  of  Clialcedon,  and  an 
oath  that  he  would  mMntain  inviolate  those  articles 
which  he  had  been  with  difficulty  compelled  to  surren- 
der. Euphemius,  it  might  seem,  as  a  rebuke  against 
the  comprehensive  measures  of  the  Emperor,  held  a 
synod,  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Ohalce- 
don  were  confirmed ;  but  though  this  might  be  among 
the  secret  causes,  it  was  not  the  crime  for  which  Anas- 
tasius  demanded  the  degradation  of  Euphemius.^ 

The  Isaurian  rebelhon  disturbed  the  earlier  period 
of  the  reign  of  Anaatasius;  it  lasted  for  five  yeai's. 
The  Bishop  Eaphemins  tampered  in  treasonable  pro- 
ceedings ;  he  was  accused  of  traitorous  correspondence, 
i.D.  MB.  or  at  least  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
state  to  tliese  formidable  rebels.  The  Emperor  sum- 
moned a  Council ;  Euphemius  was  deposed,  sent  into 
exile,  and  died  in  obscurity:  he  has  left  a  doubtful 
feme.  The  Latin  writers  hesitate  whether  he  was  a 
martyr  or  a  heretic.^ 

Macedonius  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  See.®  Mac- 
MscMoniBB  edonius,  a  man  of  gentle  but  too  flexible  dis- 
cmsteuM.  position,  began  his  prelacy  by  an  act  of  unn- 
'"''*'^'  sual  courtesy  to  his  fellen  predecessor.     He 

perfoi'med  the  act  of  degradation  with  forbearance. 
Before  he  salKted  him  in  the  Baptistery,  he  took  off  the 
episcopal  habiliment,  and  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a 
Priest;  he  supplied  the  exile  with  money,  borrowed 
money,  for  his  immediate  use,  Macedonius  subscribed 
the  Henoticon,  and  still  the  four  great  Pati'iarcliates 
were  held  in  Christian  fellowship  by  that  bond  of 
union.     At  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  Macedo- 

1  EvagriuB,  ThBophanaa,  p.  117.    Victor,  svi.  svii. 
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iiius  undertook  the  liopeiess  task  of  reconciling  the 
four  great  Monasteries,  among  them  that  of  the  Akoi- 
metoi,  and  the  female  convent  then  presided  over  by 
Matrona,  with  the  communion  of  the  Church  under 
the  Henoticon.  The  inflexible  monks  would  give  up 
no  letter  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  —  they  declared 
themselves  prepared  rather  to  suffer  exile,^  Matrona, 
a  woman  of  the  austerest  life,  endured  with  patience, 
which  wrought  strongly  on  men's  minds,  acts  of  vio- 
lence used  by  a  Deacon  to  compel  her  to  submission. 
The  mild  Macedonius,  instead  of  converting  them,  was 
himself  overawed  by  their  rigor  into  a  strong  partisan 
of  the  Couucil  of  Chalcedon  j  he  inclined  to  make 
overtures  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Gelasius  I. ;  but 
Anastasius  prohibited  such  proceedings ;  he  had  de- 
clared himself  resolved  against  all  innovations. 

The  Eastern  wars  occupied  for  some  years  the  mind 
of  Anastasius.  In  the  mean  time  the  compressed  fires 
of  religious  discord  were  struggling  to  burst  forth  and 
convulse  the  realm.  Macedonius  had  hardened  into  a 
stem,  almost  a  fanatic  partisan  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon, John  Nicetas  liad  ascended  the  throne  of  Al- 
exandria: he  subscribed  the  Henoticon,  but  declared 
that  it  was  an  insufficient  exposition  of  the  true  doc- 
trine, as  not  explicitly  condemning  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  Flaviaiius  filled  the  See  of  Antioch  — 
Elias  that  of  Jerusalem,  Elias  was  disposed  to  reject 
the  CouncO  of  Chalcedon ;  Flavianus  was  in-  contusion  at 
clined  to  rest  on  the  neutral  ground  of  the  A"'''"'''- 
Henoticon.  But  the  Monophysite  party  in  Syria, 
which  seemed  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  content 
to  seclude  itself  within  the  peaceful  monasteries,  sud- 

1  Theophanas,  Cliranog.,  ed  Bekker,  i.  219. 
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denly  having  found  a  bold  and  reckless  leader,  bin'st  out 
in  fierce  insurrection.  Xenaias/  or  Philoxeiius,  Bisliop 
of  Hierapolis,  began  to  agitate  the  whole  region  by  ac- 
cusing Flavianus  as  a  Nestorian.  Flavianus,  to  excul- 
pate himselfi  issued  bis  anathema  against  Nestorius  and 
his  opinions.  Xenaias  imperiously  demanded  the 
anathema,  not  of  Nestorius  alone,  but  of  Ibas,  The- 
odoret  of  Cyrus,  and  a  host  of  other  bishops,  who  from 
time  to  time  had  been  charged  with  Nestorianism. 
Flavianus  resisted.  But  the  followers  of  Eutycbes 
and  Dioscorus  sprung  up  on  all  sides.  Eleusinius,  a 
bishop  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nicias  of  the  Syrian  Laodi- 
cea,  joined  their  ranks.  Flavianus  consented  to  involve 
all  whom  they  chose  thus  to  denounce  in  one  sweeping 
malediction.  Xenaias,  flushed  with  his  victory,  still 
refused  to  absolve  the  timid  bishop  from  the  hated  name 
of  Nestorian.  He  required  his  explicit  condemnation 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  all  who  asserted 
the  two  natures  in  Christ.  Flavianus  still  struggled  in 
the  toils  of  these  inexorable  polemics,  who  were  re- 
solved to  convict  him,  subscribe  what  be  might,  as  a 
secret  Nestorian.  Swarms  of  monks  crowded  from  the 
district  of  Cynegica,  and  filling  tlie  streets  of  Antioch, 
insisted  on  the  direct  condemnation  of  the  Council  of 
Clialcedon  and  the  letter  of  Pope  Leo.^  The  people 
of  Antioch  rose  in  defence  of  their  bishop,  slew  some 
of  the  monks,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  Orontes, 
where  many  lost  their  lives.  Another  party  of  monies 
from  Cffilesyria,  where  Flavianus  himself  had  dwelt  in 
the  convent  of  Talmognon,  hastened  to  form  a  guard 
for  his  person. 

1  Senuaa,  interpreted  by  Ihe  hostila  monka  of  Jutusalem,  "  Tiie  stranger 
to  CBtliolic  doctrine." 
^  Evagrius,  iii.  31,  32. 
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The  Emperor  Anastasius  in  tlie  mean  time  on  hk 
return  from  the  East  found  Macedonius,  in-  a.d.  606-«. 
stead  of  a  mild  assertor  of  the  Henoticon,  at  the  head 
of  one,  and  tliat  the  moat  dangerous  and  violent  of  tlie 
religious  fections.  Rumors  were  industrionsly  spread 
abroad,  that  the  Emperor's  secret  Manicheism  had 
been  confirmed  in  the  East,  A  Persian  painter  had 
been  employed  in  one  of  the  palaces,  and  had  covered 
the  walls,  not  with  the  orthodox  hnman  fonns  wor- 
shipped by  the  Church,  but  with  the  mysterious  and 
symbolic  figures  of  the  Manichean  heresy.  Anastasius, 
insulted  by  tlie  fanatic  populace,  was  escorted  to  tlie 
Council  and  to  the  churches  by  the  Prefect  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  guard.  Anastasius  was  driven  by  degrees 
(an  Emperor  of  his  commanding  character  should  not 
have  been  driven)  to  fiivor  the  opposing  party.  John, 
Pati'iarch  of  Alexandiia,  sent  to  offer,  it  is  a.d.  sio. 
said,  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  as  a  tribute,  a  sub- 
sidy, or  a  bribe,  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  abrogate  the 
CouncO  of  Chalcedon.  John,  however,  publicly  main- 
tained the  neutrality  of  the  Henoticon,  neitlier  receiv- 
ing nor  repudiating  the  Council.'  His  legates  were 
received  with  honor.  Anastasius  compelled  the 
Bishop  Macedonius  to  admit  them  to  communion. 
Xenaias,  the  persecutor  of  Flavianus,  was  likewise 
received  with  honor.  Worse  than  all,  two  hundred 
Eastern  monks,  beaded  by  Severus,  were  permitted 
to  land  in  Constantinople ;  they  here  found  an  honor- 
able reception.  Other  monks  of  tlie  opposite  Action 
swarmed  from  Palestine,  The  two  black-cowled  ar- 
mies watched  each  other  for  some  months,  working  in 
secret  on  their  respective  partisans.'  At  length  they 
1  Eacli  party  of  course  ihroivs  the  blume  of  the  insunettion  ou  the  other. 
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I.E.  611.  came  to  a  ruptoi'e ;  and  in  their  strife,  whicli 
he  either  dared  not,  or  did  not  care  to  control,  the  throne, 
the  Uberty,  tlie  life  itself  of  the  Empei-or  were  in  peril. 
The  Monophysite  monks  in  the  church  of  the  Arch- 
angel within  the  palace  broke  out  after  the  "  Thrice 
Holy,"  with  the  harden  added  at  Antioch  by  Peter 
the  Fuller,  "  who  wast  crucified  for  us."  The  ortho- 
dox monks,  backed  by  the  rabble  of  Constantinople, 
endeavored  to  expel  them  from  the  church ;  they  wero 
not  content  with  hurling  curses  against  each  other, 
sticks  and  stones  began  their  work.  There  was  a 
wild,  fierce  fi-ay ;  the  divine  presence  of  the  Emperor 
lost  ite  awe ;  he  could  not  maintam  the  peace.  The 
Bishop  Macedonius  either  toot  the  lead,  or  was 
Tumnitatn  compelled  to  lead  the  tumult.  Men,  women^ 
Hopie.  children,  poured  out  from  all  quarters ;   the 

monks,  with  their  Archimandrites,  at  the  head  of  the 
raging  multitude,  echoed  back  their  religious  war-cry : 
"  It  is  tlie  day  of  martyrdom.  Let  us  not  desert  our 
spiritual  Father.  Down  with  the  tyrant!  the  Mani- 
chean  !  he  is  unworthy  of  the  throne."  The  gates  of 
the  palace  were  barred  against  the  furious  mob ;  the 
imperial  galleys  were  manned,  ready  for  flight  to 
the  Asiatic  shore.  The  Emperor  was  reduced  to 
the  humiliation  of  receiving  the  Bishop  Macedonius, 
whom  he  had  prohibited  from  approaching  his  presence, 
as  his  equal,  almost  as  his  master.  As  Macedonius 
passed  along,  the  populace  hailed  him  as  their  beloved 
fedier;  even  the  military  applauded.  Macedonius 
rebuked  the  Emperor  for  his  hostility  to  the  Church. 

Tke  later  writera,  who  are  all  of  tlie  orthodox  pacty,  ascribB  it  to  the 
Syiian  monkB.  ETagriua  (iii.  c.  14)  quotes  a  letter  of  Sbv61-us,  written  be- 
fore lie  wag  BiEhop  of  Antiooli,  charging  the  whole  distnrbanca  on  Mace- 
donius and  the  clergy  of  Constontmople. 
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Aiiastasius  condescended  to  dissemble ;  peace  was 
restored  with  difficulty.  Macedonius  seems  tu  liave 
been  of  feeble  character,  unfit  to  conduct  tins  inter- 
necine strife  between  the  Patriarchate  and  the  Empire 
for  supreme  authority.  Enemies  would  not  be  wanting, 
even  had  the  strife  not  been  for  religion,  to  the  enemy 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  all  acts  of  enmity  to  the  Patri- 
arch, whether  sanctioned  or  not  by  the  Emperor,  would 
he  laid  to  his  charge.  An  accusation  of  loathsome 
incontinence  was  brought  forward  against  the  Bishop  ; 
he  calmly  refuted  it  by  proving  its  impossibility.  His 
life  was  attempted ;  he  pardoned  the  assassin.  But 
this  Christian  gentleness  softened  uito  infirmity.  One 
day  he  weakly  subscribed  a  Creed,  in  which  he  recog- 
nized only  the  Councils  of  Nicea  and  Constantinople ; 
his  silence  about  those  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  im- 
plied his  rejection  of  their  authority.  His  monkish 
master  broke  out  in  fiu-Ious  invectives.  The  Patriarch 
stooped  to  appear  before  them  in  the  monasteiy  of  Saint 
Dalmatius ;  and  not  merely  expressed  his  adhesion  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  he  uttered  his  anatliema  against 
all  recusants  of  its  decrees.  The  Emperor  had  been 
silently  watching  his  opportunity.  The  Bishop  was 
seized  by  night ;  without  tumult,  witliout  resistance, 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  Asiatic  shore,  thence  ^  ^^  g^^ 
into  banishment  at Euchaita,  his  predecessor's  ^nS'SuQrf 
place  of  exile.  A  well-chosen  synod  of  bish-  Maceaonms. 
ops  declared  the  deposition  of  Macedonius  :^  Timo- 
theus  was  elected  Bishop  of  Constantinople.    Timotheus 

1  Evagrina  iniinmtes  that  Macedonina  was  peraoaded  to  a  voluntary 
abdication.  AcoonJing  to  Theophaote,  (EM.  Bekier,  i.  240,)  AnastasiuB 
endeavored  to  gain  poaaeEBion  of  the  original  registers  of  tlie  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  to  destroy  or  to  corrupt  them.  Maceaoniua  scaled  them  np  and 
pnt  them  in  a  pliice  of  safety. 
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signed  the  Henoticon ;  he  went  ftirtiier,  he  laid  his 
curse  on  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Timotheus  was 
acknowledged  by  Flavianus  of  Antioch,  by  John  of 
Alexandria,  and  by  Elias  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  con- 
cession secured  not  the  throne  of  Flavianus,  The 
Monophysite  monk  Severus,  who  had  stirred  up  the 
populace  of  Alexandria  and  of  Constantinople  to  relig- 
ious riot,  and  had  won  the  fiivor  of  Anastasius  as 
acquiescing  in  the  Henoticon,  now  appeared  in  Antioch 
as  the  rival  of  Flavianus.  Flavianns  was  deposed, 
Severus  was  bishop.  He  would  now  no  longer  keep  on 
the  mask ;  he  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  monkish  party,  which 
had  boen  persecuted  by,  and  in  turn  persecuted  Fla- 
iji.  613.  vianus,  and  to  which  he  had  in  vain  made 
such  ignoble  concessions,  was  dominant  in  Antioch : 
Severus  ruled  supreme.  At  Jerusalem  the  orthodox 
were  the  strongest ;  and  Eliaa,  who  would  not  go  all 
lengths  with  them,  was  likewise  compelled  to  abdicate 
his  see.  Throughout  Asiatic  Christendom  it  was  the 
same  wild  struggle.  Bishops  deposed  quietly ;  or, 
where  resistance  was  made,  the  two  factions  fighting  in 
the  streets,  in  the  churches :  cities,  even  the  holiest 
places,  ran  with  Christian  blood. 

In  Constantinople  it  was  not  the  throne  of  the 
ip,  but  that  of  the  Emperor  which  trembled  to  its 
Anastasius,  who  bad  so  nobly  and  suc- 
■  wielded  the  arms  of  the  Empire 
against  the  Persians,  found  his  power  in  Constantino- 
ple, in  his  Asiatic  provinces,  in  his  European  domin- 
ions, crumbling  beneath  him.  His  foes  wei-e  not  on 
■  the  frontier,  they  were  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
in  Constantinople,  in  his  palace.     He  was  now  eighty 
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years  old.  The  martial  courage  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  his  Eastern  campaigns  might  seem  decayed  ; 
his  aged  hand  could  no.  longer  hold  with  the  same 
equable  firmness  the  balance  of  religious  neutrality  ;  it 
may  have  trembled  towards  the  Monophysite  party ; 
he  may  have  braught  something  of  the  irritability  and 
obstinacy  of  age  into  the  contest.  The  year  * n.  612. 
after  the  exile  of  Macedonius,  Constantinople,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  broke  out 
again  in  religious  insurrection.  The  blue  and  green 
Actions  of  the  Circns  —  such  is  the  language  of  the 
times  —  gave  place  to  these  more  maddening  conflicts. 
The  hymn  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven  was  the  battle-cry 
on  earth,  the  signal  for  human  bloodshed.  Many 
palaces  of  the  nobles  were  set  on  fire  ;  the  oiScers  of  the 
crown  insulted  ;  pillage,  conflagration,  violence,  raged 
through  the  city.  A  peasant  who  had  turned  monk 
was  torn  fi:om  the  palace  of  the  favorite  Syrian  minister 
of  Anastasius,  Marinus  (he  was  accused  of  having 
introduced  the  profane  burden  to  the  angelic  hymn)  ; 
his  head  was  struct  off,  carried  about  on  a  pole,  witli 
shouts,  "  Behold  the  enemy  of  the  Trinity." '  The 
hoary  Empei-or  appeared  in  the  Circus,  and  commanded 
the  heralds  to  announce  to  the  people  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  abdicate  the  Empire,  if  they  could  agree  in 
the  choice  of  his  successor.  The  piteous  spectacle 
soothed  the  fury  of  the  people ;  they  entreated  Anas- 
tasius  to  resume  the  diadem.  But  the  blood  of  two  of 
his  ministers  was  demanded  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease 
their  vengeance.^ 

1  Evagriua,  iii.  H. 

2  The  Pope  Getaeius  writes  to  the  Emperop,  "You  fear  the  people  of 

Gonat^liiLopLe  have  preferred  Catholic  ti'uth  to  Ihe  cauae  of  Elieir  blshepa 
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But  it  is  not  insurrection  in  Constaiitinopie  alone, 
BeTOitof  the  empire  is  in  revolt  on  tlie  question  of  tlie 
i.D.  614.  '  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  first  gi'eat  relig- 
ious war,  alas  for  many  centniiea  not  the  last !  empei'- 
ils  the  tottering  throne  of  Anastasius.  The  Thracian 
Vitalianns  is  in  open  rebellion ;  obtalna  a  great  victory 
over  the  Imperial  general  Hypatius;  wastes  Thrace, 
depopulates  the  whole  country  —  the  whole  realm  — 
up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  He  is  before  the 
city  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  His  banner,  his  war- 
cry,  is  that  of  religious  orthodoxy ;  he  proclaims  him- 
self the  champion,  not  of  an  oppi-essed  people,  of  a 
nobility  indignant  at  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign, 
but  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Cries  are  heard 
witliin  the  city  (not  obscurely  ti-aced  to  the  clergy  and 
the  monks)  proclaiming  Vitalianns  Emperor ;  and  the 
army  of  this  first  religious  war  in  Christendom  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Huns  and  Barbarians,  a  gi-eat  part  of 
them  still  heathens.  But  Vitaliaims  had  allies  in  the 
West:  from  some  obscure  quarrel,  or  from  jealousy 
of  the  Emperor  of  tlie  East,  he  boasts  the  alliance  of 
Theodoric,  the  Arian  Ostrogoth;  as  the  champion  of 
orthodoxy  he  boasts  too  the  countenance  of  Hormisdas, 
Bishop  of  Rome,^ 

Macedouius  (then  supposed  lo  be  unsomid)  and  BesWrins.  You  have 
Buppi'nased  Uisir  tumults  in  the  games,  yon  wUl  control  tlieiii  if  they  break 
out  in  religious  inanrrection."  A  singular  Ifislimoiiy  to  the  two  great  rival 
cansee  whidi  roused  the  mob  of  Constantinople  to  mutiny. 

1  The  accounts  of  aesetnmaiictionB,  and  their  dates,  are  confueed,  almost 
itreconcilable.  According  to  Eragcius  (lii.  43),  Vitalianua  was  defeated 
in  a  naval  battle,  and  fled  in  it  aingle  ahip:  according  to  Tbeophanea  and 
others,  he  dictated  tenns  of  peace,  the  reetoratiDn  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
Council  of  Hemclea.  These  terms  AnuEtasius  perfidiously  violated,  declar- 
ing that  an  emperor  was  jnstiHed,  more  tlian  jnstiBed,  in  swearing  to  trea- 
ties, and  breaking  his  oatb  to  pi-eserve  his  power,  —  i6i  Trapdno/io;  uvaidij; 
lieysv  vofun'  elvoi  ssiiTHivTa  (iatJiira  Kaf  avayia)v  imopKelu  «aJ.  ^evSea- 
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The  grey  hairs  of  Anastasius  were  again  brought 
down  to  shame  and  sorrow ;  he  must  stoop  to  HumiiiBtion 
an  ignominious  peace.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  '^*"»"«^'"' 
monastic  historians,  the  end  aimed  at  and  attained  by 
this  insurrection,  which  had  desolated  proYinces  and 
caused  the  death  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  was  a 
treaty  whicli  promised  the  reestablishment  of  Mace- 
donius  and  Flavianus  on  the  archiepiscopal  thrones  of 
Constantinople  and  Antioch ;  and  the  summoning  a 
Council  at  Heraclea,  in  which  Hormisdas,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  was  to  appear  by  his  legates,  and  no  doubt 
hoped  to  dictate  the  decrees  of  the  assembly. 

The  few  last  inglorious  years  of  the  reign  of  Anas- 
tasius, its  dark  close,  his  miserable  death,  his  a.o.  514.518. 
damnation,  according  to  his  relentless  foes,  must  be  re- 
served for  the  period  when  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (Hor- 
misdas) appears  in  a  commanding  chai'acter  in  the 
arena  of  Constantinople :  and  if  he  does  not  terminate, 
prepares  the  termination  of  the  schism  of  above  forty 
years  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christianity. 

We  turn  away  with  willingness  from  the  dismal  and 
wearisome  period,  in  which,  in  the  East,  all  s^t«ofUie 
that  is  noble  and  generous  in  religious  con-  ^'^''■ 
viction  disappears  and  gives  place  to  dai'k  intrigues  and 
ignorant  ftu'y.  Men  suffer  all  the  degradation  and 
misery,  incur  all  the  sin  of  persecution  almost  without 
die  lofty  motive  of  honest  zeal.  It  is  a  time  of  fierce 
and  busy  polemics,  without  a  great  writer.  The  He- 
noticon  is  a  work  of  some  skill,  of  some  adroitness,  in 
;  to  reconcile,  in  eluding,  evading,  theolog- 


boil,  ftiilcwing  Tillomont  and  older  authoriliea, 
two  insurrections  in  Cooataiitiiiople. 
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ical  difficulties ;  it  is  subtle  to  escape  subtleties.  But 
there  was  no  vigorous  and  manly,  eren  if  intolerant 
writer,  like  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whom  we  contemplate 
with  far  different  estimation  in  his  acts  and  in  his 
wii  tings. 

But  that  whicli  is  the  chai-acteristic  sign  of  t!ie 
Tii«  iuflo^noe  times,  as  a  soci^  and  political,  as  well  as  a 
religious  phenomenon,  is  the  complete  do- 
minion assumed  by  the  monks  In  the  East  over  the 
pnblic  mind,  and  the  depravation  of  monasticism  from 
its  primal  principles.  Those  who  had  forsaken  the 
world  aspire  to  rule  the  world.  The  minds  which  are 
to  be  absolutely  estranged  from  earth  mingle  in  its  most 
fiirious  tumults.  Instead  of  total  seclusion  from  the 
habits  and  pursuits  of  men,  the  Cffinobitea  sweep  the 
streets  of  the  great  cities  m  armed  bodies,  dispkymg 
an  irregular  valor  which  sometimes  puts  to  shame  the 
languid  patriotism  of  the  Imperial  soldiery.  Even  the 
Eremites,  instead  of  shrouding  themselves  in  the  re- 
motest wilderness,  and  burying  tliemselves  in  the  dark- 
est and  most  inaccessible  caverns,  mount  their  pillars  m 
some  conspicuous  place,  even  in  some  place  of  public 
resort.  While  they  seem  to  despise  the  earth  below, 
and  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  serenity  of  heaven,  they 
are  not  unconscious  that  they  are  the  oracles  as  well  as 
the  objects  of  amazement  to  the  admiring  multitudes 
around ;  that  Emperors  come  to  consult  them  as 
seejB  and  prophets,  as  well  as  infallible  interpreters  of 
divine  tmth.  They  even  descend  into  the  cities  to  be- 
come spiritual  demagogues.  The  monks,  m  fact,  exer- 
cise the  most  complete  tyranny,  not  merely  over  the 
laity,  but  over  bishops  and  patriarchs,  whose  rule, 
though  nomhially  subject  to  it,  they  throw  off  when- 
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ever  it  suits  their  purposes.  Those  who  might  scoin 
the  least  qualified,  from  their  vague  and  abstract  devo- 
tioii,  to  decide  questions  which  depended  on  niceties  of 
language,  on  the  iinest  rhetorical  disfinctiong,  are  the 
dictators  of  the  world,  Monts  in  Alexandria,  monks 
in  Antioch,  monks  in  Jerusalem,  monks  in  Constanti- 
nople, decide  peremptorily  on  orthodoxy  and  hetero- 
doxy. The  bishops  themselves  cower  before  them. 
Macedonius  in  Constantinople,  Flavianus  in  Antioch, 
ElJas  in  Jerusalem,  condemn  themselves,  and  abdicate 
or  are  driven  from  their  sees.  Persecution  is  uni- 
versal ;  persecution  by  every  means  of  violence  and 
cruelty ;  the  only  question  is  in  whose  hands  is  the 
power  to  persecute.  In  Antioch,  Xenaias  (Philoxe- 
,  nuB,  a  femous  name)  justifies  his  insurrection  by  tlie 
persecutions  which  he  has  endured ;  Flavianus  bitterly 
and  justly  complains  of  the  persecutions  of  Xenaias. 
Bloodshed,  murder,  treachery,  assassination,  even  dm'- 
ing  the  public  worship  of  God,  —  these  are  the  frights 
ful  means  by  which  each  party  strives  to  maijitain  its 
opinions,  and  to  defeat  its  adversary.  Ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authority  ai-e  ahke  paralyzed  by  combinations 
of  fenatics  ready  to  suffer  or  to  inflict  death,  utterly 
unapproachable  by  reason.  If  they  liad  not  mingled 
in  the  fray,  peace  might  perhaps  have  been  restored 
with  no  serious  detriment  to  orthodox  doctrine.  If  in 
the  time  of  Zeno  there  bad  been  no  monks,  no  Akoi- 
metoi,  in  Constantinople ;  if  these  fanatics  had  not 
been  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  strangers,  and 
supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  —  temperate  and 
orthodox  bishops  like  Macedonius  and  Flavianus  might 
have  allayed  the  storm.  The  evil  lay  partly  in  the 
mode  of  life ;  the  seclusion,  which  fostered  both  igno- 
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ranee  and.  presumption,  and  magnified  insignificant 
matters  to  questions  of  spiritual  life  and  death ;  and  the 
strong  coi-porate  spirit,  which  gave  a  consciousness  of 
strength  which  bound  them  together  as  one  man  in 
whatever  cause  they  might  espouse.  The  Emperor 
might  depose  a  busy  and  refractory  bishop,  what  could 
be  done  with  a  fraternity  of  a  thousand  men?  They 
had  already  the  principle  of  organization,  union,  and 
mutual  confidence,  and  arms  in  their  hands.  They 
became  legions.  It  is  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  that 
Seyerus,  a  stranger,  makes  himself  formidable  in  Con- 
stantinople. A  more  powerftd  adverae  army  heads  the 
mob  of  Constantinople  and  reduces  the  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius  to  beg  his  crown,  if  not  Iiis  life.  Relying  on 
these  internal  allies  in  the  heart  of  his  enemy's  camp, 
Vitalianus  besieges  Constantinople,  and  dictates  a  capit- 
ulation, embodying  their  demands  and  those  of  their 
acknowledged  head,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Alexandria 
is  at  the  mercy  of  such  hosts,  who  pour  in  from  the 
surrounding  monasteries  on  all  sides.  Even  dui-ing 
the  last  years  of  Anastasius,  at  the  election  of  the 
bishop,  another  Dioscorus,  the  chief  Impei'ial  officer, 
is  slain  in  the  streets.  Hosts  of  monks  encounter  in 
Syria,  meet  in  the  field  of  battle,  consider  that  zeal  di- 
vine with  which  they  strive,  not  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten, but  to  compel  each  other  to  subscribe  the  same 
confession,  each  slaying  and  dying  in  unshaken  assur- 
ance that  eternal  salvation  depended  on  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words  "  in  "  and  "  out  of; "  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  includ- 
ing its  dire  anathemas.^     To  monasficism  may  unqnes- 
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tionably  be  attributed  the  obstinate  continuance,  per- 
haps the  fury,  of  the  Monophysite  war.  We  shall 
hereitfter  encounter  monasticism  in  the  West  in  another 
cliaracter,  as  compensating,  at  least  in  a  great  degree, 
for  its  usurpation  of  the  dignity  of  a  higher  and  hoKer 
Chiistianity,  by  becoming  the  guardian  of  what  was 
valuable,  the  books  and  arts  of  the  old  world ;  as  the 
missionary  of  what  was  holy  and  Christian  in  the  new 
civilization ;  as  the  chief  maintainer,  if  not  the  restorer 
of  agriculture  in  Italy ;  as  the  cultivator  of  the  forests 
and  morasses  of  the  north ;  as  the  apostle  of  the  hea- 
thens which  dwelt  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  em- 

We  are  again  in  the  West,  reascending  and  passing 
in  review  Latin  Christianity  and  its  primates  g^j„,„  ^  ^^J^ 
during  the  same,  by  no  means  a  brilliant  *^^'- 
period:  their  sometimes  enforced  or  uncongenial,  but 
stili  ever  ready  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  East, 
from  the  time  when  Pope  Felix  and  Acaciua  issue 
their  hostile  interdicts,  and  Constantinople  '■■'■■  ssi-eis. 
and  Rome  are  at  open  war,  more  or  less  violent,  dur- 
ing five  and  thirty  years. 

Between  the  pontificate  of  Felix  III.  and  the  rap- 
ture with  Constantinople  (it  might  seem  the  Qeiasius  i. 
implacable   estrangement   of   the   East    and  '^'"''i'* 
West)  to  the  accession  of  Hormisdas,  intervened  three 
Popes,  Gelasius  I.,  Anastasius  I.,  Symmachus. 

G-elasius,  a  Roman,  seemed,  as  a  Roman,  to  assume 
the  plenitude  of  Roman  dignity.  From  the  first,  he 
adhered  to  all  the  lo%  pretensions  of  his  predecessor, 

gated  the  whola  of  these  tranBaotiona  with  unrivalled  industry  and  candor, 

and  wWi  aie  almost  apathetic  Iropaitiality  of  his  school,  seems  suddenly  to 
break  out  into  something  approacliiiij;  to  eloiinente,  Walch,  Kotaer-Ges- 
cLichtc,  vol.  vii. 
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and  in  bis  frequent  and  elaborate  writings  vindicated 
all  the  acts  of  Felix,  He  inexorably  demanded,  as  tlie 
preliminary  to  any  peaceful  treaty,  that  the  name  of 
Acacius  should  be  expunged  from  the  diptychs.  No 
power  could  now  retiieve  or  rescue  Acacius  from  his 
inevitable  doom — Acacius,  who  bad  not  only  disre- 
garded the  excommunication  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  presumed  to  emulate  bis  power  of  pronouncing 
damnation.  Constantinople  must  absolutely  abandon 
the  champion  of  her  coequaiity,  if  not  her  superiority. 
Acacius,  all  his  followers,  all  who  respect  his  memory, 
must  share  his  irrevocable  proscription.^  The  Roman 
Gelasius  endeavors  to  awaken  a  kindred  pride  in  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  now  the  sole  representative  of 
Roman  sovereignty ;  ^  for  Italy  is  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Goth.  Gelasius  might  even  seem  to  cherish 
some  secret  hope  of  tlie  deliverance  of  Rome  fi"Om  its 
barbaric  lord,  by  the  intervention  of  tlie  yet  Roman 
East.  But  at  the  same  time  Gielasius  asserts  boldly, 
for  tlie  firat  time,  in  these  strong  and  discriminating 
terms,  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  in  all  religious  mat- 
ters.    "  There  are  two  powers  which  rule  the  world, 

1  The  lettec  of  Gelasina  to  Enphemins  of  Constantinople  is  a  model  of 
that  liatiglity  hnmility  ithich  becama  the  orfUnaiy  langusge  of  UiB  Roman 
bishops.  £iiphemius  had  writton,  that  by  condescension  and  the  best  dis- 
position GelflsinB  conld  restore  concord  ("  anneotiB  condesoendibilem  me  et 
optunil  diapositione  revocare  posse  eoneordiam  ").  —  "Do  you  «all  it  con- 
descension to  admit  among  tcae  bishops  the  names  of  heredes  and  exoom- 
mniiieated  pereona,  and  of  those  who  oomramdcate  with  them  and  their 
succeseoi's?  Is  not  this,  instead  of  descending  like  onr  Lord  from  heaven 
to  redeem,  to  pluoge  onraelTeB  into  hell?"  "Hoc  non  est  oondesoendere 
ad  snhyenieodmn,  sed  evidenter  io  infferum  demer^."  He  summons  Euphe- 
miua  to  meet  him  befbre  the  tilbunal  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  Iha  apos- 
Uea,  and  deude  ivlietbei'  his  austereness  and  asperity  is  not  truly  apostolic. 
— Epist.  1. 

a  "  Te  sieut  Eomie  natna,  Homanum  principem,  Mno,  colo,  snscipio.''  — 
AdAna&tas.,  A.n.  i93. 
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the  Imperial  and  the  Pontifical.  You  are  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  human  race,  but  you  bow  your  neck 
to  those  who  preside  over  things  divine.  ^  The 
priesthood  is  the  greater  of  the  two  powers ;  it  has 
to  render  an  account  in  the  last  day  for  the  acts  of 
kings,"  ^ 

Pope  Anastasins  II.,  the  successor  of  Gelasius,  spoke 
a  milder,  more  conciliatory,  even  more  suppli-  Pope  Anos- 
ant  language.  He  dared  to  doubt  the  damna-  Nov- m,  496, 
tion  of  a  bishop  excommunicated  by  the  see  of  Rome : 
—  "  Felix  and  Acacius  are  now  both  before  a  higher 
tribunal;  leave  them  to  that  unerring  judgment."® 
He  would  have  the  name  of  Acacius  passed  over  in 

1  GelBsiaa  refers  to  the  autiioritafive  example  of  Mslohiaedek,  a  type  in- 
terpreted with  curious  variation  during  the  Papal  biatoiy.  "  In  the  oMeat 
Ijniea  MalchiEiedek  was  priest  and  king.  The  devil,  in  imitation  of  tbie 
holy  eKample,  induced  the  einperor  U>  assume  the  supreme  pontificate. 
But  after  OiriBtianity  had  Mvealed  the  trath  to  tlie  world,  the  anion  of  the 
two  powers  ceased  to  be  lawftil.  Heither  did  the  emperor  usurp  Ihe  pon- 
tifical, nor  tlie  pontiff  the  imperial  power.  Ciuist,  mindfiil  of  human 
frailty,  has  sepnratad  forever  Ihe  two  ofSoes,  leaving  the  emperors  depend- 
ent on'  the  pontiles  for  their  everlasting  salvatioD,  the  pontiffs  dependent  on 
the  emperors  for  ths  administration  of  ail  temporal  affaire.  So  the  ministers 
of  tiod  do  not  entangle  themselves  in  secular  business!  secular  men  do  not 
intrude  into  things  divine."  Pass  over  eight  or  nine  centuries,  and  hear 
Innocent  IV. ;  we  give  the  pregnant  Latin :  "  Dominus  ecim  Jelisus  Chriat^ 
us    .    .    .    secundum  ordiiiem  Melchisedei,  vems  res  et  veras  sacerdoa 


titicii  apad  Patrem,  in  apostohc^  sede  non  solum  pontificatum,  sed  et  re- 
galem  constifuit  monarcliatnm,  beato  Petro  ejuaque  snccessoribus  terreni 
simul  et  ccelestiB  imperii  concessoshabemos."  —  ApudHoeflsi'.  Albert  von 
Beham,  p.  88.  StuOgard,  1847. 

3  "  Quando  etjam  pro  ipsis  regibas  domino  in  divino  reddituri  sunt  ex- 
amine radonem." —  Ad  Anaatas.,  Mansi,  vii. 

*  "  Nninqne  et  predecessor  Dost«r  Papa  Feliz,  et  eUam  Acacius  iliic  pro- 
culdubio  sunt;  ubi  unusquisgue  sub  tanto  jud[c«  non  potest  perdere  aui 
merita  qualitatem." — Anastas.  Epist.  a.d.  4B6.  This  letter  was  sent  to 
CoDstantinople  by  two  bishops,  Cresconiiia  of  Todi  and  Germanua  of  Capua, 
with  private  instructions,  not  recorded  in  history. 
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silence,  quietly  dropped,  rather  than  publicly  expunged 
from  the  diptychs.  This  degenerate  successor  of  St. 
Peter  is  not  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  saint.  The 
Pontifical  book  (its  authority  on  this  point  is  indig- 
nantly repudiated)  accuses  Anastasius  of  havijig  com- 
mimicated  with  a  deacon  of  Thessalonica,  who  had 
kept  Tip  communion  with  Acacius ;  and  of  having 
Nov.  le,  les.  entertained  secret  designs  of  restoring  the 
name  of  Acacius  in  the  services  of  the  Church.^  His 
death,  accoi-ding  to  Baronius,  his  sudden  death  by  the 
manifest  hand  of  God,  destroyed  altogether  these  hopes 
of  peace.  .But  how  deep  and  lasting  was  the  tradition 
of  detestation  against  this  meek  renegade  to  papal  au- 
thority, may  be  supposed  by  its  survival  for  at  least 
nine  centimes,  Dante  beholds  in  hell  tlie  unhappy 
Anastasius,  condemned  forever  for  his  leniency  to  the 
heresy  of  Constantinople,^ 

On  the  death  of  Pope  Anastasius,  the  contested  elec- 
sjimdiichna.  tion  for  the  pontificate  between  Symmachus, 
a  convert  fi-om  paganism,^  and  Laurentius,  was  exas- 
perated by  these  divergences  of  opinion  on  the  schism 
with  the  East.  Festus,  the  legate  of  Anastasius,  the 
deceased  Pope,  at  Constantinople,  the  bearer,  as  it  was 

1  "Eevocare  Acacium  "  ~  so  I  tianElate  Ihe  words — as  Acaciiis  had  long 
been  dead — Lib.  Pontif.,  Vit.  Anastaa. 

"  "  E  qiiiri  per  1'  ortibile  Boparchio 

Del  puzzo,  die  '1  profoudo  atiaao  gHtn 
Ci  raccoBtammo  ctietro  ad  un  ciperfhio 
D'  nn  graud'  avallo,  ov'  io  vidi  uni  acntta 
Chediceva;  Auastagio  Papaguardo, 
Lo  qual  traase  Fotino  della  yia  drjf ta 
FotinaB  is  said  (o  have  been  tha  Deacon  of  TheBaalomea 

8  "  Cathclica  fides,  quam  in  sede  besti  Petii,  vemens  ex  pagtnifate, 
BUBcepi."  — Epiaf,  ad  AiiaataB.  The  date  of  th  s  it  un  erljiu  Wai  he 
a  son  or  dcsucndant  of  the  famous  Symmachiis'    The  kttoi   is  nore 
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of  conciliatory  terms  obtained  by  the  con- 
cessions of  the  Pope,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  threw 
himself  as  a  violent  partisan  into  the  cause  of  Lau- 
rentius.  The  Emperor  Anastasius  himself,  eithei-  in 
private  letters  to  his  adherents  in  Rome  or  in  some 
public  document,  accused  the  successful  Symmachus, 
who,  by  the  decision  of  King  Theodoric,  had  obtained 
the  throne,^  as  a  Maniehean ;  and  as  having  audacious- 
ly conspired  with  the  Senate  of  Rome  (a  singular 
Council  for  the  Pope)  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor. 
The  sovereign  of  the  East  inflexibly  withheld  the  cus- 
tomaiy  letters  of  gratulation  on  the  accession  of  Sym- 
machus. The  apologetic  invective  of  Symmachus  to 
.  the  Emperor  is  in  the  tone  of  fearless  hostility.  He 
retorts  against  the  Eutychian  the  odious  charge  of 
Mauicheism.  He  denies  the  excommunication  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius ;  Acacius  only  was  excommuni- 
cated. Yet  he  leaves  him  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  all  who  were  in  communion  with  the  excommuni- 
cate must  share  their  doom.^  Anastasius  is  arraigned 
as  depai-ting  from  his  boasted  neuta^hty  only  against 
the  Catholics.  The  unyielding,  almost  turbulent  resist- 
ance of  the  Roman  party  in  Constantinople  is  justified 
by  the  aggressions  assumed  to  be  entirely  on  the  part 
of  the  tyrannical  Emperor.  Peace  between  two  such 
opponents  was  not  likely  to  make  much  prog-  i.D.49a-6i4. 
ress.  Throughout  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus,  the 
Roman  Action  in  the  East  kept  up  that  fierce  and 
tumultuous,  or  more  secret  and  brooding  opposition, 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Anastasius.  Symmachus 
may  liave  heard  the  first  tidings  of  the  orthodox  revolt 

^  See  OD,  nnd^r  tb&  rei^  of  Ther>dorrCi  the  elevatjoD^  struggle,  and  linitl 
establiBhrnant  of  SymmacliuB. 

2  Between  499-512.     Bai-onius  plaecs  it  603. 
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of  Vitaliaiius ;  Ms  successor  Honnisdaa  reaped  tlie 
fruits  of  the  humiliatiou  of  Anastasius,  followed  in  due 
time  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Chiirches.^ 

I  See  on,  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric 
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CHAPTER    II. 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  KACES. 

Chkistianity  witliin  the  Roman  Empire  might 
seem  endsmgei-ed  in  its  vital  existence  by  these  vm- 
genial  inward  dissensions.  Its  lofty  assertions  that  it 
came  down  from  heaven  as  a  religion  of  peace  —  of 
peace  to  the  individual  heart  of  man,  as  reconciling 
it  with  God,  and  instilling  the  serene  hope  of  another 
life  —  of  peace  which  should  incorporate  mankind  in 
one  harmonious  brotherhood,  the  type  and  preestab- 
lishment  of  the  sorrowless  and  strifeless  state  of  beati- 
tude—  might  appear  utterly  belied  by  the  claims  of 
conflicting  doctrines  on  the  belief,  all  declared  to  be 
essential  to  salvation,  and  the  animosities  and  bloody 
quarrels  which  desolated  Christian  cities.  Anathema 
instead  of  benediction  had  almost  become  the  genei'al 
language  of  the  Church.  Religious  wars,  at  least  rare 
in  the  pagan  state  of  society,  seemed  now  a  new  and 
perpetual  source  of  human  misery  —  a  cause  and  a 
sign  of  the  weakness  and  decay,  and  so  of  the  inevi- 
table dissolution,  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  Christianity  had  sunk  into  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  unmoved  by  these  tumults,  which  so  fiercely 
agitated  the  snrfiice  of  the  Christian  world.  Far  be- 
low, less  observed,  less  visible  in  its  mode  of  operation, 
though  manifest  in  its  effects,  was  that  profound  con- 
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Tictioii  of  tlie  tratli  of  the  Gospel,  tliat  infelt  sense 
of  its  blessings,  which  enabled  it  to  pursue  its  course 
of  conversion  throughout  the  world,  to  bring  the  Ro- 
man mind  more  completely  under  subjection,  and  one 
by  one  to  subdue  the  barbarian  tribes  which  began  to 
overspread  and  mingle  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
population  of  the  Empire.  For  Christianity  had  that 
within  it,  which  overawed,  captivated,  enthralled  the 
innate  or  at  least  universal  religiousness  of  man- 
kind; that  which  was  suiSciently  simple  to  arrest  by 
its  grandeur  the  ruder  barbarian,  while,  by  its  deeper 
mysteries,  it  led  on  the  philosophic  and  reflective  mind 
through  unending  regions  of  contemplation.  It  had 
its  one  Ci-eator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  one  God, 
one  Redeemer,  one  Spirit,  under  which  the  ancient 
polytheism  subsided  into  a  subordinate  hierarchy  of 
intermediate  beings,  which  kept  the  imagination  in 
play,  and  left  undisturbed  almost  all  the  hereditary 
superstitions  of  each  race.  It  satisfied  that  yearning 
after  the  invisible,  which  seems  inseparable  from  our 
nature,  the  fears  and  hopes  which  more  or  less  vaguely 
have  shadowed  out  some  future  being,  the  fears  of 
retribution  appeased  by  the  promises  of  pardon,  the 
hope  of  beatitude  by  its  presentiments  of  peace.  It 
had  its  exquisite  goodness,  which  appealed  to  the  in- 
dehble  moral  sense  of  mankind,  to  the  best  affections 
of  his  being ;  it  had  that  equality  as  to  religious  privi- 
leges, duties,  and  advantages,  to  which  it  drew  up  all 
ranks  and  classes,  and  both  sexes  (slaves  and  females 
being  alike  with  others  under  the  divine  care),  and  the 
abolition,  so  &r,  of  the  ordinary  castes  and  divisions 
of  men ;  with  the  substitution  of  the  one  distinction, 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  perhaps  also  that  of  the 
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oi-dinajy  Christian  and  the  mont,  who  aspired  to  what 
was  asserted  and  helieved  to  he  a  higher  Christianity. 
All  this  was,  in  vai'ious  degrees,  at  once  tiie  manifest 
sign  of  its  divinity,  and  the  secret  of  its  gradual  sub- 
jugation of  nations  at  such  diiferent  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  prepared  or  found  ready  the  belief  in  those 
mh-aculous  powers,  which  it  still  constantly  declared 
itself  to  possess ;  and  made  belief  not  merely  prompt 
to  accept,  but  creative  of,  wonder,  and  of  perpetual 
preterhuman  interference.  Some  special  causes  will 
appear,  which  seemed  peculiarly  to  propitiate  certain 
races  towards  Christianity,  while  their  distinctive  cliar- 
acter  reacted  on  tlieir  own  Christianity,  and  through 
them  perhaps  on  that  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  at  present  advanced  beyond  the  period 
when  Chrisiianity  was  in  general  content  (this  indeed 
gave  it  full  occupation)  to  await  tlie  settie-  coararsion 
ment  of  the  Northern  tiibes,  if  not  within  the  wiuifuttle' 
pale,  at  least  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Em-  '"''  ™' 
pire:  it  had  not  yet  been  emboldened  to  seeli  them  out 
in  tiieir  own  native  forests  or  morasses.  But  it  was 
a  surprising  spectacle  to  behold  the  Teutonic  nations 
melting  gradually  into  the  general  mass  of  Christian 
worshippers.  In  every  other  respect  they  are  still  dis- 
tinct races.  The  conquering  Ostrogoth  or  Visigoth, 
the  Vandal,  tiie  Burgundian,  the  Fi-anlc,  stand  apart 
from  the  subjugated  Roman  population,  as  an  armed 
or  territorial  aristocracy.  They  maintaui,  in  great 
part  at  least,  their  laws,  their  language,  their  habits, 
their  character ;  in  religion  alone  they  are  blended  into 
one  society,  constitute  one  church,  worship  at  the  same 
altar,  and  render  allegiance  to  the  same  hierarchy, 
Tliis  is  the   single  bond  of  their  common  humanity ; 
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and  ao  long  as  the  superior  Roman  civilization  enabled 
the  Latins  to  retain  exclusively  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, they  might  appear  to  have  retreated  from  the 
civil  power,  which  i-equired  more  strenuous  and  robust 
hands  to  wield  it,  to  this  no  less  extensive  and  impor- 
tant influence  of  opinion ;  and  thus  held  in  suspense 
the  trembling  balance  of  authority.  They  were  no 
longer  the  sovereigns  and  patricians,  but  they  were 
still  the  pontiffs  and  priests  in  the  new  order  of  society. 
There  might  appear  in  the  Teutonic  rehgious  chai^ 
Teutonic  acter  a  depth,  seriousness,  and  tendency  to 
^^  ''  the  mysterious,  congenial  to  Christianity, 
which  would  prepare  them  to  receive  the  Gospel.  The 
Grecian  polytheist  was  often  driven  into  Christianity 
by  the  utter  void  in  his  religion,  and  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  its  poetic  anthropomorphism  with  the  prog- 
ress of  his  discursive  reason,  as  well  as  by  bis  weari- 
ness with  his  unsatisfactory  and  exhausted  philosophy : 
the  Eoman  was  commanded  by  its  high  moral  tone 
and  vigor  of  character.  But  each  had  to  abandon 
temples,  rites,  diversions,  hterature,  which  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  his  habits  and  character,  and  so  utterly 
incongruous  witli  the  primitive  Gospel,  that  until  Chiis- 
fianity  made  some  steps  towards  the  old  religion  by 
the  splendor  of  its  ceremonial,  and  the  incipient  pagan- 
izing, not  of  its  creed,  but  of  its  popular  belief,  there 
were  powerful  countervailing  tendencies  to  keep  him 
back  from  the  new  faith.  And  when  the  .Greek 
entered  into  the  Church,  he  was  not  content  witli- 
ont  exercising  the  quickness  of  his  intelligence,  and 
the  versatilities  of  his  language  on  his  ci'eed,  without 
analyzing,  discussing,  defining  everything.  Or  by  in- 
truding that  higher  part  of  his  pliilosophy,  which  best 
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assimilated  with  Christianity,  he  either  philosopliized 
Christianity,  or  for  a  time,  as  under  the  Neo-Platonists 
and  Julian,  set  up  a  partially  Christianized  philosophy 
as  a  new  and  rival  religion.  The  inveterate  corrup- 
tion of  Roman  manners  confined  that  vigorous  Chris- 
tian morality,  its  strongest  commendation  to  the  Roman 
mind,  at  first  within  the  chosen  few  who  were  not 
utterly  abased  by  licentiousness  or  by  servility:  and 
even  witb  them  in  large  part  it  was  obedience  to  civil 
authority,  respect  for  established  law,  perhaps  in  many 
a  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  lofty  and  independent 
sacerdotal  dignity,  the  sole  representative  of  old  Roman 
freedom,  which  contributed  to  Christianize  the  Latin 
world. 

How  much  moi-e  suited  were  some  parts  of  the 
Teutonic  character  to  harmonize  at  first  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  keep  the  proselytes  in  submission  to 
the  authority  of  its  instructors  in  these  sublime  truths ; 
at  the  same  time  to  invigorate  the  Church  by  the 
infiision  of  its  own  strength  and  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  as  well  as  to  barbarize  it  with 
that  ferocity  which  causes,  is  increased  by,  and  main- 
tains, the  foreign  conquests  of  ruder  over  leutonio 
more  polished  races !  Already  the  German  "'^''°- 
had  the  conception  of  an  illimitable  Deity,  towards 
whom  he  looked  with  solemn  and  reverential  awe. 
Tacitus  might  seem  to  speak  the  language  of  a  Chris- 
tian Father,  ahnost  of  a  Jewish  prophet.  Their  gods 
could  not  be  confined  within  walls,  and  it  was  degrada- 
tion to  these  vast  unseen  powers  to  represent  them 
under  the  human  form.  Reverential  awe  alone  could 
contemplate  that  mysterious  being  which  they  called 
divinity.^  These  deities,  or  this  one  Supreme,  were 
1  "  C»tei-mn  uon  cohibete  pariatibuB  Deoe,  neque  in  ullam  hmnam  oris 
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shrouded  in  the  untrodden,  impenetrable  forest.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  sublime  conception  above,  if 
not  anterior  to,  what  may  be  called  the  mythology  of 
Teutonic  religion.  This  mythology  was  the  same, 
only  in  its  elemental  form,  throughout  the  Gei-man 
tribes,  with  that  which,  having  passed  through  more 
than  one  race  of  poeta,  grew  into  the  Eddas  of  Scan- 
dinavia. Vestiges  of  this  close  relationship  are  traced 
in  the  langua^,  in  the  mytliic  conceptions,  and  in  the 
superstitions  of  all  the  Teutonic  tribes.  Certain  relig- 
ious forms  and  words  ai-e  common  to  all  the  races  of 
Teutonic  descent.^  In  every  dialect  appear  kindred  or 
derivative  tei'ms  for  tlie  deity,  for  sacrifice,  for  temples, 
and  for  the  priesthood.  This  mytinc  j-eligion  was  in 
some  points  a  nature- worship,  though  there  might  have 
existed,  as  has  been  said,  something  more  ancient,  and 
superior  to  the  worehip  of  the  visible  and  impersonated 
powers  or  energies  of  the  material  world.  The  Romans 
discovered,  not  without  wonder,  that  the  supreme  deity 
of  the  actual  German  worship  was  not  invested  in  the 
attributes  of  thai'  Jove,  but  rather  of  Mercury,^  There 
woflea.  is  no  doubt  that  Woden  was  the  divinity  to 
whom  they  assigned  this  name,  a  name  which,  in  its 
various  forms,  (it  became  at  length  Odin,)  is  common 
to  the  Goths,  Lombai-ds,  Saxons,  Frisians,  and  other 
tribes.  In  its  primitive  conception,  if  any  of  tliese 
conceptions  were  clear  and  distinct,  Woden  appears  to 
have  been  the  all-mighty,  all-permeating  Spirit  —  the 
Mind,  the  primal  mover  of  things,  the  all- Wise,  the 


1  Grimm,  Dentsche  Mythologio,  Eiiileitnng,  pp.  9-11  (2d.  edit.), 
whole  lai^  TOlnine  is  a  miHUte  and  laborione  lonunBiitaiy  on  lliis  a: 

2  "  Deum  maximfi  Mereurram  oolmit."  —  Tao.  Qarm.  is. 
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God  of  Speech  and  of  knowJedge.'  But  with  a  -warlite 
people,  the  supreme  deity  could  not  but  be  a  god  of 
battle,  the  giver  of  victory.  He  possessed  therefore 
the  attribute  of  Mai's  blended  witli  those  of  Mercuiy,^ 
The  conduct  or  the  reception  of  departed  spirits,  which 
belonged  to  the  pagan  Mercury,  may  have  been  one 
function  which  led  to  his  identificatioii  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Woden.  Already,  no  doubt,  their  world  of  the 
dead  was  a  rude  Valhalla. 

In  the  earliei'  belief,  the  Thunderer,  with  the  sun, 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  earth,  the  great  objects  of 
nature-worship,  held  only  the  second  place.  The  Her- 
thus  of  Tacitus  was  doubtless  Hertha,  the  mother 
earth,  or  impersonated  nature,  of  which  he  describes 
the  worship  in  language  singularly  coincident  with 
that  of  the  Eerecynthian  goddess  of  Pbrygia.^ 

1  "  Wodan  aanfe  qnein  adjaotS  litsrS  Gwodan  dbteiiint,  ipso  est  qui  apud 
Bomaaos  Meccmius  (licieiiT,  et  ab  uuivei^  Oermnniie  gentibns  nt  Deus 
adoratiir."  —  PaaL  Diacon.  i-  9.  See  aJso  Jonas  Eobbiena.  Vit.  Boniftc 
("Dies  Mercarji  becama  WodaJi's  day,  --■  WedneBday.^  Compara  Grimm, 
p.  lie,  Grimm,  pp.  108,  &c,,  and  the  wliole  article  Wuotan,  whicb  he  close' 
■witb  the  following  ottserration ;  "  Abev  noch  zu  einen  andern  Betraehtang 
dai:f  die  hohe  stelle  iiihreH,  welche  die  Germimen  ihi:em  Wuotan  anireiaen. 
Der  Monotheiemns  let  etwaa  so  nothwendiges  uiid  Tfesentliches,  das  ilist 
alle  Heiden  in  ihrar  Gotler  bimlen  Gewimniel,  bewuBset  oder  unbewnsset, 
daianf  ausgeha,  eiaea  obersten  Gott  auzuei'keuueu,  deiscboa  die  Eigea- 
Bchaften  aller  iibrigen  in  sich  ttagt,  so  dass  diese  nur  als  seine  EinfliiBsa, 
veijiingenden  nnd  eriHscbungen,  zn  betracht«n  sind.  Damns  erMSrt  tdch 
wia  euizelne  Eigenhaitfln  bald  einem  bald  dieaem  eiazelnen  Qott  dargelegt 
wei'den,  und  wai'um  die  hochate  Maoht,  aach  Versohiedenheit  det  Vfilker 
anf  den  einen  oder  den  andero  derselben  tSUt." 

2  Panlua  Diaoqn.,  loc.  cit.    He  is  called  Sigvodr  (Siegvatet)  in  the  Edda. 

s  After  recounting  the  tribas  who  worahip  this  goddess,  ho  proceeds : 
"  In  commnna  Harthura,  id  eat,  Terram  mtttrem  colnnt,  eamqna  interrenire 
rebus  hominiun,  inveiii  populia  arbitcantnr.  Est  in  insnli  Ooeani  caatnm 
namus,  dicatnm  in  eo  vehiculnm,  yeste  contectum,  atlingara  uni  sacerdoti 
conoaSBum.    Is  adesse  penetrali  Deam  inlelli^t,  vectamque  bobus  feminia 

advento  bospitioque  dignatiir.    Non  arma  amiiuiit,  elausnra  omne  ferrum, 
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Thei'e  were  other  religious  usages  —  most  absolutely 
repugnant  to  Christianity,  and  demanding,  as  it  ivere, 
Human  ^^  ^^^^  intervention,  —  so  universal  as  to 
™""™"  imply  a  closer  relationship  than  that  of  un- 
connected races,  which  resemble  each  other  from 
being  in  the  same  state  of  civilization.  From  the 
borders  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  from  the  age  of  Tacitus  to  that  of  the  Northern 
Chroniclers,  human  sacrifices  appeased  the  gods,  or 
rewarded  them  for  the  victories  which  they  had  be- 
stowed upon  their  worshippers.  The  supreme  god, 
Woden,  the  Mercury  of  Tacitus,  was  propitiated  by 
human  victims.  The  tribunes  and  principal  centurions 
in  the  ai-my  of  Varus  were  slain  on  these  bonid  altars.^ 
The  Gotbs  sacrificed  their  captives  to  the  god  of  war.* 
The  Greek  historian  of  the  age  of  Justinian  imputes 

pax  et  quies  tunc  tanttim  notn,  tunc  tROtJun  amatiL,  donee  idem  sacerdos 
satiatum  conTeraatione  morfalhim  Deam  templo  i^eddit;  mox  vehiouluni  et 
vestes,  «t,  si  credere  Telis,  nrnnan  ipaum  eeereto  lacu  abluitnr.  SeiTJ  niin- 
isl9:aiit,  quoe  statim  idem  Incus  hauiit.  Atcanas  hinc  tenor,  sanctaque 
ignoran(Ja,  quid  ait  iliud  quod  tautum  peritnri  vident."  —  Tacit.  Germ.  si. 
Coiitiaat  and  compare  UieEe  secret  and  awftil  ritea  (and  llieir  "trace  of 
God  ")  with  Lueretjns,  — 

Quo  DDiK  inrigni  per  niBgnas  priedita  teriM 


lai^flca  stipe  doninlea,  niiigunljue  roaamm 

U.  697  "  Jej. 
(Alao  Ovid.  Faati,  iv.  337.)  Grimm,  in  another  part  of  Jiia  booli,  illnstratea 
all  this  by  a  circumatance  related  during  the  paraecntion  of  the  Christiau 
GoUiB  by  AtLanario  (Sozom.  H.  E.  yi.  37.)  An  image  on  a  wagon  waa 
led  in  proeeaaion  round  tliB  tents  of  the  people;  all  who  refosed  to  worahip 
and  mate  their  ofiferinga  to  this  Gothic  deity  were  burned  alive  in  their 
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the  same  ferocious  usage  to  the  Thulet«s  (the  Scan- 
dinavians), and  to  the  Heruli ;  ^  Sidonins  Apollinarius 
to  the  Saxons.*  The  Frisian  hiw  denounces  not  merely 
the  penalty  of  death,  hut  describes  as  an  immolation  to 
the  gods  the  punishment  of  one  who  violates  a  temple. 
At  a  later  period  St.  Bonifece  chai'ges  some  of  his 
Christian  converts  with  the  sale  of  captives  to  the 
pagans  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice.^  At  the  great 
temple  at  Upsala  every  kind  of  animal  was  suspended 
iu  sacrifice :  seventy-tw^o  dogs  and  men,  mingled  to- 
gether, were  counted  on  one  occasion,*  The  northern 
poetry  contains  many  vestiges  of  these  human  immola- 
tions. The  Northmen  are  said  by  Dithmar  of  Merse- 
burg  to  have  sacrificed  every  yeai',  ahont  Christmas, 
ninety-nine  men  in  a  sacred  place  in  Sea^Iand.  Tliis 
execrable  custom  was  suppressed  by  the  Em-  a.o.  92b. 
peror  Henry  I.  the  Fowler.^ 

Among  animals  tlie  horse  was  the  chosen  victim  of 
al!  the  Teutonic  tribes.     It  was  offered  in  the  Animiii 
a^  of  Tacitus  in  the  German  forests,  which  ^''*'^- 
had  been  just  penetrated  by  the  Roman  arms,  and, 
according  to  the  Sagas,  by  the  yet  unconverted  Danes 
and  Swedes. 

Throughout  the  wide  regions  occupied  by  the  Teu- 
tons the  sacred  grove  was  the  sanctuary  of  jj^i^ 
the  deity.      The  Romans   could  not   tread  ^™'**' 

I  Procop.  de  Ball.  GotUc.  ii,  14,  ji,  15. 

B  "  Quod  quidem  ex  fideiibus  ail  imraolaiidum  paganis  sua  veiiuudpiit 
maniipia."  —  Epist.  sxv. 

*  "  Ita  etjam  canes,  qui  pendent  ciim  hominibus,  ([uorum  corpora  mista 
eospeneu,  narravlt  mihi  quidam  Chiistianoi'um  se  aeptnagiuCa  duo  vidisse." 

S  Miiller,  Saga  Bibliothek.  ii.  580,  v.  93.  See  also,  in  Mr.  Tliorpe's 
Mythology  of  Scandinavia,  a  copious  list  of  references  on  tke  eancMty  of 
groves,  vol.  i.  p.  256  (note);  on  temples,  p.  259 ;  on  human  sacrifices,  p.  264 
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■withont  awe  these  dark  dwellJng-places  of  the  gods  of 
their  enemies ;  they  were  astonished  at  the  absence  of 
all  images,  and  perhaps  did  not  cleai'ly  distinguish  the 
sliapeless  symbols  which  were  set  up  in  some  places, 
from  the  aged  trunks,  which  were  also  the  objects  of 
worship.  The  reverence  for  these  hallowed  places,  tlie 
adoration  of  certain  trees,  survived  the  introduction  of 
Chris tiaiiity.  The  early  missionaries  and  the  local 
councils  are  full  of  denunciations  against  tliis  inveterate 
heathen  practice.  We  shall  behold  St.  Eonifiice  and 
others,  as  their  crowning  trinmph,  daring  to  hew  down 
stately  trees,  the  objects  of  the  veneration  of  ages,  and 
the  barbarians  standhig  around,  awaiting  the  event  in 
sullen  suspense,  and  leaving  their  gods,  as  it  were,  on 
this  last  ti'ial.  If  they  were  gods,  would  they  endui'e 
this  contumelious  saci-ilege  ? 

The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in 
another  life,  though  not  perhaps  so  distinct,  or  con- 
nected with  the  transmigration  of  tlie  soul,  as  in  Graul, 
yet  seems  to  have  been  universal,  dominant ;  as  tar  as 
warlike  contempt  of  death,  an  active  and  iniluential 
fiiith.  But  it  was  to  most  men  vague,  dreary,  dismal, 
—  the  Nifieheim,  the  home  of  clouds  and  darkness,  was 
the  common  lot ;  the  Valhalla  that  alone  of  the  noble, 
and  of  select  and  dislinguished  waiTiora, 

The  priesthood  were  held  in  the  same  reverence 
throughout  Germany.  It  was  not  an  organized  and 
piiestiiciod.  powerfiil  hierarchy,  or  a  separate  caste,  like 
that  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul  and  Bribun;^   hut   the 

1  Cteaar  says  of  tie  Germans,  "  Neqne  DruiileB  habent  qui  rehuE  divinis 
prsainl,  neque  aacriflciia  Btndent." —  B.  G.  vi.  21.  This,  tliongli  not  strictly 
taie,  is  trae  in  the  sanse  in  whidi  Ciesar  wrote,  as  contraafed  with  Uie  liier- 
arclij  of  Gaul.  —  "Ungleich  betriiflitliober  war  iu  Zalil  und  aiisbildiiiig 
das  caltische  I'rieetei'tliLUn,"  —  Grimm. 
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priests  ofBciated  in  and  presided  over  the  sacred  cere- 
monials of  sacrifice  and  worship,  and  administered  jus- 
tice. In  the  early  Gennan  ware,  when  Rome  was,  as 
it  were,  invading  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Teutonic 
deities,  the  priesthood  appear  as  a  kind  of  officers  of  the 
god  of  war,  enforcing  discipline,  branding  cowardice, 
and  inflicting  punishment,  wliicli  the  free  German  spirit 
would  endure  only  from  those  who  bore  a  divine  com- 
mission.^ In  all  af&iira  of  public  concern — the  priest ; 
in  private  affeirs  —  the  head  of  the  fimiily,  interpreted 
the  lots  by  which  the  gods  rendered  their  oracles.* 
The  priest  or  the  Hng  might  alone  harness  the  sacred 
horses ;  the  allusions  to  the  priesthood  m  the  late 
writers  on  tlie  various  conquering  tribes,  are  not  very 
frequent,  but  sufficient  to  show  tiiat  they  had  that  ven- 
eration inseparable  from  the  character  of  persons  who 
performed  sacrifices,  consulted  the  gods,  and  by  aus- 
pices, or  other  modes  of  divination,  predicted  victory  or 
disaster.^  Prophetic  women  chai^terize  the  Teutonic 
faith  in  all  its  numerous  branches.  The  Velleda  of 
Tacitus,  who  ruled  hke  a  Queen,  and  was  worshipped 
almost  as  a  goddess,  is  the  ancestress  of  the  Nornas  of 
the  poetic  Sagas.*     In  the  East  the  gift  of  prophecy 

I  •'  Cietecmu  neqne  imimadvertere,  neque  vincire,  nee  verberare  quideni, 
niei  sacerdolibiia  permissum;  non  quasi  in  pisiiani,  nee  ducig  jnsgn,  eed 
velutDeo  imperante,  queni  adesse  bellantibus  cradnnt."  —  Tacit.  Germ.  vii. 

^  Tac  Gei'nj.  x,  and  xi.  A  priest  of  the  Catti  was  led  in  tlie  tnumpb  of 
GermaoioaB —  Stcabo. 

'  Even  Grimm's  indnatry  is  baffled  by  tlte  question  of  the  power  of  the 
prieElhood  in  Germany :  "  Ans  der  folgenden  zait  und  bia  zur  einfiihrong 
dea  Ohi'istenthmna,  Laben  wtt  fast  gar  keiue  kunde  welter  vfie  es  aich  in 
hmem  Dentschland  mlt  dem  priestem  Terhielt:  ihr  daaein  tblgt  aos  den 
der  tempel  und  opfer." — p.  61.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  prieets 
might  not  hear  arms,  or  ride,  except  on  a  mare.  —  Bede,  Hist.  Eoe.  ii.  13. 

*  Tao.  Germ.  viii.  Hiat.  iv.  81.  "  Ea  virgo,  nationis  Bruolei-ie,  latS 
isgieniaiat.  Yetere  apud  Germaaoa  more,  qno  plerasque  fceminarum 
fetidicas,  et  angeaeente  superstitione,  arbiti'antur  Deas."  Compare  iv.  65, 
T.  24,  Grinun,  Art.  Weise  Frauon. 
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is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  vouchsafed  to  females ;  in 
Greece  it  was  equally  shared  by  both  sexes ;  the  seer 
or  prophet  is  the  exception  in  the  Northern  my- 
thology. This  reverence  for  women,  especially  for 
sacred  vir^ns,  no  doubt  prepared  them  to  receive 
one  article  of  the  new  religious  fiiith,  which  had  , 
already  begun  to  grow  towards  its  later  all-absorbing 
importance ;  while  it  hai-monized  with  the  general  ten- 
dency of  Christian  doctrine  to  elevate  the  female  sex. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  Teutonic  re- 
ligion, disposed  tJD  the  dark,  the  awfiil,  the  mysterious, 
with  a  profound  beHef  in  prophetic  revelations,  and  a 
priesthood  accustomed  to  act  in  a  judicial,  as  well  as  in 
TenioM  a  religious  capacity.  And  with  such  religious 
ChriaUsniby.  conceptions,  aud  habits  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, the  Northern  tribes,  first  on  the  frontiers,  after- 
wards within  the  frontiers,  and  gi'aduaUy  in  the  heart 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  came  into  the  presence  of 
Christianity  —  of  Christianity  now  organized  under  a 
powerful  priesthood,  a  hiei-archy  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
inferior  clergy :  laying  claim  to  divine  inspiration ;  and 
though  that  divine  inspiration  was  gathered  and  con- 
centred, as  it  were,  into  a  sacred  book  —  in  a  wider 
and  more  vague  and  indistinct  sense,  it  remained  with 
the  nilers  of  the  Church.  The  Teutonic  conqueror, 
already  expatriated  by  the  thirst  for  conquest  or  the 
aggi'ession  of  more  martial  tribes,  by  his  migration  had 
broken  oif  all  local  associations  of  sanctity ;  he  had  left 
ike  behind  him  his  hallowed  grove,'  and  his  reeking 
altar ;  ^  even  the  awe  of  his  primeval  forests  must  have 

1-  The  Lombards  even  in  Italy  found  stalely  trees  to  worship.  See  Miira- 
tori,  Dissert.  59,  especially  a  cmioiis  quota^on  about  a  holy  tree  in  ilie 
ankedom  of  Benevento.  The  Gallic  Connoila  lArlea,  452;  Toui-a,  687  ; 
Nantes,  65S)  pvohibit  the  worahip  of  tiees,  the  latiat  of  certain  etoues. 

s  Luilpraad.  Iieg.  1.  yi.  30. 
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gi'adiially  worn  away  as  he  advanced  into  the  southern 
snnshine,  and  took  possession  of  tlie  regular  towns  or 
the  cultivated  farms  of  his  Jionian  subjects. 

The  human  sacrifices  not  merely  belonged  of  ancient 
usage  to  these  gloomy  sanctuaries :  but  even  before 
they  Lad  learned  the  Christian  tenet,  that  all  sacrifice 
had  ceased  with  the  one  great  sacfifice  on  the  cross, 
the  milder  manners,  which  they  could  not  but  insensi- 
bly, if  slowly,  acquire  by  intercourse  with  more  pol- 
ished nations,  would  render  such  dire  oiferings  more 
and  more  unfreqnent :  they  would  be  reserved  for  sig- 
nal occasions,  till  at  lengdi  they  would  MI  into  total 
desuetude. 

In  one  respect,  in  which  the  genius  of  Christianity 
might  have  been  expected  to  clash  with  his  own  i-e- 
ligious  notions,  Christianity  had  already  advanced 
many  steps  to  meet  the  Teuton,  The  Christian  Grod, 
and  even  the  gentle  Saviour  of  mankind,  had  christaooa 
become  a  God  of  battle.  The  cross,  tlie  "*  '^"^■ 
symbol  of  Christian  redemption,  glittered  on  the  stand- 
ards of  the  legions ;  and  every  victory,  and  every  new 
conquest,  might  encourage  the  hope  that  this  God,  the 
God  of  the  southern  people,  did  not  behold  them  with 
di3fe,vor,  was  deserting  his  own  votaries,  and  would 
gladly  receive  and  reward  the  alle^ance  of  more  manly 
and  valiant  woishippers.  Notwitlistanding  the  proud 
consciousness  of  their  own  superior  prowess  as  wai-riors, 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  could  not  enter  into  the  do- 
minions of  Rome,  cross  the  Roman  bridges,  march 
along  the  Roman  roads,  encamp  before  the  walled 
cities,  with  their  towei-s,  temples,  basihcas,  forums, 
aqueducts,  batlis,  and  churches  now  aspiring  to  grand- 
eur, if  not  magnificence,  witho\it  awe  at  the  supei-ior 
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intellectual  power  of  those  whoin  they  had  subdued. 
BeBcect  fur  ^^  ^^  natural  to  connect  this  intellectual  su- 
the  dern-.  periority  with  the  religion  ;  and  while  every- 
thing else,  the  civQ  power,  the  ordinary  course  of 
ai&.iTS,  as  well  as  the  army,  bowed  before  them,  the 
religion  alone  stood  tip,  resolute,  unyielding,  almost  un- 
disturbed. Tlie  Christian  bishops  and  clergy  (lite  the 
aged  senators  of  old,  as  they  are  described  in  the  noble 
passage  of  Livy,  awaiting  their  doom  in  the  Capitol, 
and  appalling  for  a  time  the  nitldess  Ganl  by  the  ven- 
ei-ahle  majesty  of  their  dress  and  demeanor)  might 
seem  to  awe  their  conquerors  into  respect ;  and  though 
at  times,  when  the  pai'oxysm  of  wonder  was  broken,  as 
in  the  former  instance,  the  conquerors  might  insult  or 
even  massacre  the  objects  of  their  adoration,  still  in 
general  the  sacred  character  would  work  on  the  super- 
stitious mind  of  the  barbarian.  The  Teuton  had 
already  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  priest  as  the 
representative  of  divinity.  According  to  the  genei-al 
feehng  of  polytheism,  acknowledging  the  gods  of  otlier 
tribes  or  nations,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  possess  divine 
power,  he  arrayed  the  priesthood  of  the  stranger  in  the 
same  fearfiilness ;  the  mysterious  sanctity  wliich  dwelt 
with  the  Cliristian's  God  hallowed  the  Christian  bishop. 
Nor,  though  individual  priests  might  and  did  accom- 
KoTeuttinio  psuiy  t'l®  migratory  tribes,  does  there  appear 
ptieBawod.  ^j^y  ^f  jj^j.  atj-ong  sacerdotal  spirit  which  be- 
longs to  an  organized  hierarchy,  by  which  its  influence 
is  chiefly  maintained  and  established,  which  is  pledged 
to  and  supported  by  mutual  emulation,  and  by  fear  of 
the  reproach  of  treason  to  the  common  cause,  or  of 
base  abandonment  of  tho  weaMi,  the  power,  and  the 
credit  of  the  fraternity'.     "With  these  elements  then  of 
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feith  within  his  heart,  the  German  was  migrating  into 
the  territory  as  it  were  of  a  new  God,  and  was  encoun- 
tered eveiywhere  by  the  priest  of  tliat  God.  That 
priest  was  usually  full  of  zeal,  and,  with  all  to 
whom  his  language  was  intelligible,  of  eloquence ;  con- 
fessedly in  all  intellectual  qualities  a  superior  being, 
and  asserting  liimself  to  be  divinely  commissioned  to 
impart  the  truth  ;  seizing  every  opportunity  of  vicissi- 
tude, of  distress,  of  sickness,  of  affliction,  to  enforce 
the  power  and  goodness  of  his  God ;  himself  perhaps 
in  perfect  faith  turning  every  one  of  those  countless 
incidents,  which  to  a  barbarian  mind  was  capable  of  a 
supernatural  tinge,  into  a  manifest  miracle ;  opening  a 
new  and  more  distuict  and  terrible  hell  and  a  heaven 
of  light  and  gladness,  and  declaring  himself  to  possess 
the  keys  of  both. 

At  no  time,  under  no  circumstances,  would  Chris- 
tianity appear  more  sincere,  more  devout,  ^snQt  on 
more  commanding,  or  more  amiable.  As  <""^'"^°*- 
has  always  been  observed  during  a  plague,  an  earth- 
quake, or  any  other  great  public  calamity,  men  be- 
come eithei'  more  recklessly  godless,  or  more  profoundly 
religious ;  so  during  the  centuries  of  danger,  disaster 
and  degradation,  which  were  those  of  barbarian  inva- 
sion and  conquest,  the  fire  must,  as  it  wei'e,  have  been 
trying  tlie  spirits  of  men.  Those  who  had  no  vital  or 
rooted  religion  would  fall  off,  as  some  of  them  would 
assert,  from  a  God  who  showed  tliem  no  protection. 
These  while  free  would  waste  away  the  few  remfuning 
years  or  days  of  their  wealth,  or  at  all  events  of  their 
fi-eedom,  in  licentiousness  and  luxury ;  if  slaves,  they 
would  sink  to  all  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  degradation 
of  slavery.     The  truly  religious,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
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■would  clasp  more  nearly  to  their  heart  the  one  remain- 
ing principle  of  consolation  and  of  dignity.  They 
would  fly  from  a  world  which  only  offered  shame  and 
misery,  to  the  hope  of  a  better  and  more  happy  state 
of  being.  Death  was  tlieir  only  release,  but  beyond 
death,  they  were  secure,  they  were  at  peace ;  they 
would  take  reiiige,  at  least  in  faith,  fi'om  the  fiice  of  a 
tyrannical  master,  or  what  to  a  freehom  Roman  was 
as  galling  and  humOiating,  a  lord  and  proprietor,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Redeemer.  They  wonld  flee  from 
down-trodden  servitude  on  earth  to  glory  and  beatitude 
in  heaven.  The  darker  the  calamity,  the  more  entire 
the  resignation ;  as  wretchedness  would  be  more  ram- 
pant, so  devotion  would  be  more  devout.  The  Provin- 
cial with  his  home  desolated,  his  estate  seized,  his  fam- 
ily outraged  or  massacred  or  carried  away  into  bondage, 
would,  if  really  Christian,  consider  himself  as  taldng 
up  hia  cross;  he  would  he  a  more  fervent,  as  it  were,  a 
desperate  believer.  In  the  letters  of  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris,  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  writing  to  Ma^ 
temus,  the  Bishop  of  Vienne,  for  the  form  of  certain 
litanies  or  rogations,  which  were  used  in  that  city  dur- 
ing an  earthquake  and  conflagration ;  he  proposes  to 
institute  the  same  solemn  ceremonies  in  apprehension 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  into  Provence.  Salvian 
bitterly  reproaches  the  Roman  Gauls  with  their  passion 
for  theatric  games,  which  they  indulged  during  such 
days  of  peril  and  disaster  only  with  more  desperate  in- 
tensity. But,  even  if  the  true  Christians  in  those 
hours  of  trial  were  fewer  in  number,  it  cannot  be 
do^tbted  that  their  piety  took  a  more  vehement  and  im- 
passioned character.  It  was  the  time  for  great  Chris- 
tian virtues,  as  well  as  for  more  profound  Christian  con- 
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solations,  virtues  which  in  some  points  woiiM  be  strik- 
ingly congenial  to  barbaric  mincls,  as  giving  a  sublime 
patience  and  serenity  in  suffering,  a  calm  contempt  of 
death.  The  Germans  would  admire  the  martyr  whom 
in  their  wantonness  they  slew,  if  that  martyr  showed 
true  Christian  tranquillity  in  his  agony.  There  was  no 
danger  which  the  better  bishops  and  clergy  would  not 
encounter  for  their  flocks ;  they  would  venture  to  con- 
front unarmed  the  fierce  warrior ;  all  the  treasures  of 
the  unpluudered  churches  were  willingly  surrendered 
for  the  redemption  of  captives.  The  austerities  prac- 
tised by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  by  those  who  had 
commenced  the  monastic  life,  would  arrest  the  atten- 
tion and  iuthra]  the  admiration  of  barbarians,  to  whom 
self-command,  endurauce,  strength  of  will,  would  ap- 
pear kindred  arid  noble  quahties.  In  the  early  period, 
when  the  Germans  still  dwelt  separate  in  tlieir  camps, 
or  in  the  ceded  settlements  within  the  frontier,  the  cap- 
tives would  be,  and  as  historj-  shows,  were  the  chief 
missionaries.  The  barbai'ians  on  the  one  hand  would 
more  and  more  feel  the  intellectual  superiority  of  their 
bond-slavea,  which  would  induce  them  to  look  favor- 
ably on  theh'  religion.  The  captives,  some  of  them 
bishops,  some  females  of  high  rank  and  influential 
beauty,  where  they  were  truly  Christians,  would  be 
urged  by  many  of  the  purest,  and  many  less  holy  mo- 
tives, to  convert  their  masters.  The  sacred  duty  of 
disseminating  the  Gospel,  the  principle  of  love  which 
would  impart  its  blessings  to  all  mankind  ;  the  strong 
conviction  that  they  were  rescuing  the  barbarians  from 
eternal  damnation,  the  doom  of  all  but  the  true  believ- 
ers in  Christ ;  and  so  in  the  noblest  form  the  returning 
good  for  evil,  would  conspire  with  tlie  pride  and  con- 
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BOlation  of  ruling  their  rulers ;  of  maintaining  in  one 
sense  the  Roman  supremacy  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  end  woiald  sanctify  all  arts,  dignify  all  hnmilia- 
tions  ;  Christian  zeal  and  worldly  ambition  wou!d  act 
togedier  in  pei'fect  harmony. 

Where  the  Teutonic  nations  had  penetrated  more 
Teutons  ill  ™''^  ^^  midst  of  the  !Rom,an  Empire ;  where 
MMieBm-  ^^^y  ^^^  settled  down,  as  they  did  succes- 
P'"-  siyely,  in  all  the  provinces,  as  lords  of  the 

soil,  they  would  be  more  fiilly  in  the  presence  and  con- 
centred influence  of  Cliristianity.  Themselves  with- 
out temples,  without  shrines,  without  altars,  perhaps 
without  a  priesthood,  they  would  be  daily  spectators  of 
the  lofty  and  spacions  edifices,  perhaps  the  imposing 
processions,  the  ceremonial,  which  had  already  begun 
to  assume  some  grandem',  of  the  Christian  churehes. 
If  admitted,  or  forcing  their  way  within,  or  hearing 
from  without  tlie  hymns  and  the  music,  the  oi'dinary 
ceremonial  which  they  would  witness,  and  still  more 
perhaps  the  more  solemn  mysteries  which  were  jeal- 
ously shrauded  from  their  sight,  would  lay  hold  upon 
their  unpreoccupied  religiousness,  and  offer  them  as 
almost  ready  captives  to  the  persuasive  teacher  of  these 
new  and  majestic  truths.  Their  conversion  therefore 
was  more  speedy,  and  comparatively  more  complete. 
They  too  contributed  much  to  establish  that  imposing, 
but  certainly  degenerate  foi-m  of  warlike  and  sacei-do- 
tal  Christianity,  which  had  been  growing  up  for  two  or 
three  centuries.  Ko  doubt  they  retained  and  infiised 
into  the  Christianity  of  the  conquered  provinces  many 
of  their  old  native  superstitions  and  modes  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling,  but  fer  less  than  survived  in  Ger- 
many itself.     There  the  nature-worship   lingered  be- 
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bind  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity ;  and  under  the  sttb- 
lime  Monotheism  of  Christianitj,  as  the  old  benefi- 
cent or  malignant  deities  of  paganism,  became  angels 
or  spirits  of  evil.  Eveiywbere  among  the  converted 
tribes,  the  gi-oves,  the  fountains,  the  holy  animals,  pre- 
served their  sanctity.  As  we  accompany  the  missiona- 
ries in  their  spiritual  campaigns  we  shall  encounter 
many  curious  circumstances,  which  will  appear  more 
striking  when  in  their  proper  position,  than  brought  to- 
gether and  ci'owded  in  one  general  view.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Christianity  wbicb  grew  up  out  of  tliese 
discordant  elements  will  be  best  discerned  in  the  prog- 
ress of  its  growth,^ 

About  the  year  BOO  Christianity  had  found  its  way 
among  the  Goths  and  some  of  tbe  German  snc«Bsi<e 
tribes   on   the  Rhine.      The  Visigoths  first  orieuiwiiij 
embraced  the  Gospel,  as  a  nation ;  they  were  *'"^^' 
followed  by  tbe  Osti-ogoths ;  with  these  tlie  Vandals 
and  the  Gepidfe  were  converted  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tuiy.     At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  tbe  Fi'anks 
were  converted,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  first 
the  Alemanni,  then  tbe  Lombards ;  the  Bavarians  in 
the  seventh  and  eightJi,   the  Frisians,  Hessians,  and 
Thuringians  in  the  eighth ;  the  Saxons  by  tbe  sword 
of  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth.     Our  present  inquiiy 
limits  iteelf  to  the  conversions  within  tbe  pale  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  closes  with  that  of  the  Franks. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  these 
nations  were  the  conquests  of  Aiiau  Cbrisd-  ALianism  of 
anity,  or  embraced  it  during  the  early  period  fl™*™"™"*- 

1  The  description  of  the  Holstfioiiuis  by  Helmolcl  (i-  4T)  will  apply  more 
or  less  to  most  (if  the  eai'ly  German  converts;  "Nihil  de  reiigione  nisi  no- 
BiaB  tantum  Ohrlatianitatis  habetis  .  .  .  nam  laeornm  et  fontiiim  cielera- 
nmiUne  Buperetilaonuiu  multiplex  eiTor  apud  voa  habetur." 
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of  their  belief.  That  diversity  of  religious  creed  which 
pei'plexed  the  more  mature  Christian,  especially  the  dis- 
putatious Greek  and  imaginative  Asiatic,  touched  uot 
these  simple  believers.  The  Arian  Goth  had  submis- 
sively received  the  lessons  of  his  iirst  teacher,  and  with 
some  tribes  the  difference  was  so  little  felt,  that  he  did 
not  persecute  ou  account  of  it.  Nations  changed  their 
belief  with  but  sOght  reluctance.  The  Burgundians 
in  Gaul  were  first  Catholic,  then  Arian  under  the  Vis- 
igotliic  rule,  Oatliolic  again  with  the  Franks.  The 
Suevians  in  Spain  were  first  Catholic,  then  fell  off  into 
Arianism :  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  century  that  Spain 
was  Catholic.  For  soon,  indeed,  religious  difference 
became  a  pretext  for  cruelty  and  ambition,  made  the 
Vandal  in  Afi-ica  a  persecutor  as  well  as  a  tyrant,  and 
became  the  battle-word  of  the  Fraut  when  he  would 
invade  the  dominions  of  the  Burgnndian  or  the  Visi- 
goth, or  when  he  descended  into  Italy  to  protect  the 
orthodox  Bishop  of  Rome  against  the  heterodox  Lom- 
bard, 

But  of  these  early  Arian  missionaries,  the  Arian 
uiphiiM.  records,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  almost  en- 
tirely perished.  The  Church  was  either  ignorant  of  or 
disdained  to  preserve  their  memory.  Ulpliilas  alone, 
the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  has,  as  it  were,  forced  his  way 
into  the  Catholic  records,  in  which,  as  in  the  frag- 
ments of  his  great  work,  his  translation  of  the  Script- 
lu^s  into  the  Moeso-Gothic  language,  this  admirable 
man  has  descended  to  posterity.^     TJlphilas  was  a  Goth 

1  The  orthodos  abbreviator  of  Philostor^uB  acknowledges,  bnt  tareftiUy 
fluppressea,  llie  prases  which  PhiloslorgiuB  had  lavished  on  Ulphilas.  We 
would  almost  have  ftrgiven  hun  the  snppression  of  the  praise,  if  he  had 
imparted  the  more  extensive  informatiofi  wliich  Philostoi-gius  seems  to  have 
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by  birth,  not  by  descent.  His  ancestors,  during  a 
predatory  expedition  of  the  Goths  into  Asia,  under  the 
reign  of  GalJienus,  had  been  swept  away  with  many 
other  captives,  some  belonging  to  the  clergy,  from  a 
village  in  Cappadocia,  to  the  Gothic  settlements  north 
of  the  Danube.^  These  captives,  fiiithfiil  to  their 
creed,  perpetuated  and  propagated  among  their  masters 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Ulphilas  first  appears  as 
the  Bishop  of  the  Goths,  and  as  their  ambassador  at 
tlie  Court  of  Valens.^  His  religion,  and  his  descent 
from  a  Soman  provincial  family,  as  well  as  high  influ- 
ence, might  designate  liim  for  this  mission  to  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  of  the  East,^  The  Goths  beyond  the 
Danube,  pressed  by  the  more  powerftd  and  ferocious 
Huns,  requested  permission  to  cross  the  Danube,  and 
settle  in  Mcesia,  within  the  Roman  frontier.  Among 
the  motives  which  induced  the  Emperor  to  consent, 
and  to  accept  this  nation  of  hardy  but  dangerous  sub- 
jects, was  their,  at  least  partial,  conversion  to  Christian- 

1  The  name  of  Eutyolies,  called  by  St.  Basil,  the  Bleased,  bus  aurvirad, 
88  liaving,  from  the  same  region,  Cappadocia,  eeCablielied  a  church  among 
flie  Scythians,  (the  SarmaiJanB,]  who  had  been  snbdued,  and  were  mingled 
wifli  the  GoftB.  St.  Cjril  asaerts  that  Ihe  Scytbians  had  no  canae  to  envy 
llie  empire;  they  had  fteir  bishops,  pvieala,  daacooa,  Bacred  vu'giHS.  —  Cyrii 
HieroBolym.  Gat^cb.  xyI. 

2  Basil,  Eplst.  16,  tome  iii. 

°  It  is  said  that  the  Gotliic  bishop,  like  his  predecessoi  Theophilus,  re- 
ported to  have  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicea  (Socrates,  ii.  41).  bad 
pvoftsasd  that  creed;  that  be  was  threatened,  bribed,  persuaded  by  Valfns 
to  accede  to  his  Arianism,  and  acquiesced  in  it  ae  a  mere  verbal  dispute. 
Oiic  ehai  doyftaTiM  1^  Siafopiv,  cMd  iiaTaiav  Ipiv  kpy&caa&ai  T^v  6ut- 
UToaai.  —  Theodoret,  iv.  87.  But  aee  the  very  cnrious  cbaiaotcr  and  ci'eed 
of  Ulphilas,  in  Hie  speech  of  bis  disdple  Bishop  Ansentius  at  the  Council 
of  Aquileia  (a.d.  381),  reported  by  Bishop  Maximbins.  This  remarkable 
fragment  was  edited  by  Dr.  Waita  from  a  MS-  in  Paris.  Uber  das  Leben 
nnd  die  Lehre  dea  TUflla,  von  George  Waita.  Hanover,  1840.  Also  the 
Preface  to  the  new  and  excellent  Edition  of  the  Bible  of  Uliilas,  by  the 
very  learned  H,  F.  Massmami.    Stutgaixl,  1856. 
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ity.  Ulphilas  was  called  by  tlie  gi-atefiil  Christian 
Gotlis,  who  might  now  pasture  their  hei-ds  in  the  rich 
plains  of  Thrace,  the  Moses,  who  had  led  them  into 
Migfauon  *^®  ^^""^  '^^  promise.'  But  the  disciples  of 
^raetoe  Ulphilas  formed  hut  a  small  part  of  the 
Binube.  y^g^  migration,  which,  partly  under  permis- 
sion, partly  by  bribery  of  the  Imperial  officers,  partly 
by  stealth,  and  partly  by  force,  came  swarming  over 
tlie  river,  and  took  possession  of  the  unprotected  Ro- 
man province.  The  heathen  part  of  the  population 
brought  over  their  own  priests  and  priestesses,  with 
their  altars  and  rites ;  but  on  those  mysterious  rites  they 
maintained  an  impenetrable  silence ;  they  disguised 
their  priests  in  the  garb  and  manners  of  Christian  bishops. 
They  had  even  fictitious  monies  clothed  in  black,  and 
demeaning  themselves  as  Christian  ascetics.^  Thus, 
relates  the  heathen  historian,  who  makes  this  curious 
statement,  while  they  fiiithfully  tut  secretly  adhered  to 
their  own  religion,  the  Romans  were  weak  enough  to 
suppcae  tJiem  perfect  Christians.  But  once  on  the  Ro- 
man side  of  the  Danube,  the  more  martial  Goths 
spumed  the  religion  which  they  had  condescended  to 

1  Philostorg.  iJ.  5.  AuxenUns  (apud  Waitz,  p.  20)  uses  the  same  cora- 
pacisDD  (oHosesEnd  the  Bed  Sen  (tJie  Danube),  and  adds,  "eopopulo  in  solo 
BomaniiB  ubi  Eine  ilUs  septem  annis  tri^ta  et  trihua  annis  veritalem  prte- 
dioavit,  &(!."  — and  so  niakes  up  the  forty  years  of  Moses. 

a  Tbia  remarkable  passage  of  Euuapius  is  one  of  the  most  unportant  his- 
toiioal  fragments  discovered  in  tie  Palimpsest  MSS.  by  Moiiaignor  Mai. 
It  was  of  conrsa  unltnoira  to  tlie  older  historiana,  uicluding  Gibboa.— 
Moi,  p.  277.  In  the  reprint  of  the  Byzantines  (Bonn,  1329,  edit.  Niehuhr), 
p.  82.  Ennapius  speaks  of  tha  false  bishops  baring  mueh  of  the  fos.  The 
fafttied  of  Eunaphifl  to  the  monks  breaks  out  in  his  description  of  these  im- 
postors. "  The  mimicry  of  the  monks  was  nor  difEcult ;  it  was  enough  to 
sweep  tha  ground  with  black  robes  and  tunica,  to  be  good  for  nothing  and 
believed  in."  OiSev  kxoimii  i^f  lu/aiaeac  TtpnyiiarCiSE^  nal  AS/anokov,  ilA- 
i&  k^pKEi  ^aui  IfiaTia  aipovm  Kal  x'-Tuvm,  novTipoi;  7-e  eiuai  icai  mcTeiieaSai. 
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feign  with  barbanan  cunning.^  Ulphilas,  as  a  tme 
missionary  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  aspired  not  merely 
to  convert  liis  disciples  to  Christianity,  bat  to  peacefiil 
habits.  In  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  he  left  out 
the  Books  of  Kings,  as  too  congenial  and  too  stimula^ 
tive  to  theu'  warlike  propensities.^  The  Goths  divided 
into  two  Actions,  each  with  its  great  hereditary  chief- 
tain :  of  the  one,  the  valiant  Athanai-ic ;  of  g^^g,  ^^^^^ 
the  other  Fritigem,  the  friend  of  Ulphilas.  *'''^'^- 
The  warlike  and  anti-Christian  party  appealed  to  their 
native  Gods,  and  raised  a  violent  persecution.®  The 
God  of  their  fethers  was  placed  on  a  lofty  wagon,  and 
drawn  through  the  whole  camp ;  all  who  refused  their 
adoration  were  burned,  with  their  whole  families,  in 
their  tents.  A  multitude,  especially  of  helpless  women 
and  children,  who  took  refiige  in  their  nide  church, 
were  likewise  mercilessly  burned  with  their  sacred  edi- 
fice.* But  while  in  their  two  gi-eat  divisions,  the  Os- 
trogoths and  Visigoths,  the  nation,  gathering  its  de- 
scendants from  all  quarters,  spread  their  more  or  less 
rapid  conquests  over  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  Ulphilas 
formed  a  peaceftd  and  populous  colony  of  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  on  tlie  pastures  below  Mount  Htemus.^ 

1  Ara  we  to  aCfribnte  Jerome's  triumpliant  esclamntions  to  these  events  ? 
Piflbably  not  altogether.  "  Getarum  ruUlus  et  flavua  eserdtuB,  Eccleaa- 
tum  drcumfert  teiitoria."  — Ad  Lcet.  "Stridorem  auuin  in  dalee  cruois 
tregecunt  inelos."~Ad  Heliod.    "  Hunnidiscuat  Psaltetium."  —  Ad  Lst. 

2  Philostocgiiis,  loe.  cit. 

B  Tliese  peraeculjons  &ie  by  some  placed  before  the  migration  over  tlie 
Danuba.    I  thint  tJie  balance  of  probability  favors  Che  view  in.  the  text 

*  Soiomen,  iv.  37.  Compare  the  legend  of  St.  Saba,  apud  Bolland,  April 
la—rememberitig  that  itisalegend. 

E  "  Gotbi  minores,  populas  immeiiBus  cum  sno  Pontifice  ipsoque  Primate 
Wulflia  ...  ad  pedes  moatia.  Gens  malla  sedil,  panper  ct  imbellis,  nisi 
annento,  diversi  generis  pacoruni  et  pasoiiis,  silvRque  lignorum,  par&in 
babens  trilici."  —  JoraaudcB,  o,  lii. 
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He  became  the  Primate  of  a  simple  Christian  nation. 
For  them  he  formed  an  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters, 
and  completed  (all  Irnt  the  fierce  Books  of  Kings)  his 
translation  of  tlie  Scriptures.  Thus  the  first  Teutonic 
Christians  received  the  gift  of  the  Bible,  in  their  own 
language,  from  the  Apostle  of  their  race.^ 

No  record  whatever,  not  even  a  legend  remains,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
HiBiotjof  Gothic  race,  the  Visigoths  in  France,  the 
unknown,  Ostrogoths  in  Paunonia,  and  the  Suevians 
in  Spain,  the  Grepid^,  the  Vandals,  the  mingled  hosts 
which  formed  the  ai-my  of  Odoacer,  the  first  king  of 
Italy,  and  at  length  the  fierce  Lombards,  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity.^  They  no  doubt  yielded —  but 
secretly  and  imperceptibly — to  those  influences  de- 
scribed above ;  the  fiiith  appears  to  steal  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  wins  king  after  king ;  and  it  is  only  when 
they  become  sovereigns  of  great  independent  kingdoms, 
conquerors  like  Alaric,  founders  of  dynasties  like  The- 
odoric  in  Italy  and  tlie  Visigothic  and  Suevian  mon- 
archs  in  France  and  Spain,  or  raise  fierce  persecutions, 
like  the  Vandals  in  Afi-ica  against  the  Catholics,  that 
we  recognize  them  as  professed  Christians,  and  Chris- 
tians holding  a  peculiar  form  of  feith.^ 

Of  the  Burgundians  alone,  and  the  motives  of  their 

'  It  is  difficult  to  disorinvinalB  between  the  rhetoric  and  the  facts  recoi-decl 
by  Jarome.  If  we  ace  to  take  his  words  in  thei(  plain  aense,  tlieologic 
studies  were  lar  advanced  among  the  Goths:  "  Quis  hoc  crederet  wtliar- 
hara  Getarum  lingna  HebraioBQ  quierBrBt  veritatem?  et  dotmitantibus 
imo  contendantibus  Gtsias,  ipsa  G«rmiinitt  Spiritus  Sanoli  eloq^uia  aorutare- 
tur."  — EpiBt.  ad  Juniain  flt  Fretilam,  torn.  ii.  p.  626. 

2IdaeiuE(Chron.  448)aayB  theSueviaaiswei'e  first  Catholic ;  if  so,  thej- 
wore  converted  to  Aiianism  by  the  Gotha. 

8  Compare  a  modern  book  of  research  and  judgment,  and  on  Ihe  whole, 
of  candor,  L'Arianiame  des  Peuplas  Gamianiques,  par  Oi.  J.  Rcvcillot. 
Faris:  Basan^on,  1850. 
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urious  detail  in  one  of  ^^^^  ^ 
tlie  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  historians,  Tlie  '"^""'''™*'. 
Bnrgnndians  occupied  at  that  time  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  had  acquired  peaceful  habits,  and  employed 
themselves  in  some  kind  of  manufacture.^  The  ter- 
rible invasion  of  the  Huns  broke  in  upon  their  quiet 
industry.  Despairing  of  the  aid  of  man,  they  looked 
round  for  some  protecting  Deity ;  the  God  of  the  Ro- 
mans appeared  the  mightiest,  as  worshipped  by  the 
most  powerfiil  people.  They  set  off  to  a  neighboring 
city  of  Gaul,  requested,  and  after  some  previous  fiisiing, 
received  baptism  from  the  bishop.  Their  confidence  in 
their  new  tutelar  Deity  gave  them  courage,  they  dis- 
comfited with  a  small  body  of  troops,  about  3000,  a 
vast  body  of  the  Huns,  who  lost  10,000  men.  From 
that  time  the  Burgundians  embraced  Cluiatianity,  in 
the  words  of  the  historian,  with  fiery  zeal.^ 

But  all  these  nations  were  converts  to  the  Arian 
form  of  Christianity,  except  perhaps  the  Bur-  au  Arims. 
gundians,^  who  under  the  Visigoths  fell  off  to  Ariamsm. 
Ulphilas  himself  was  a  semi-Arian,  and  acceded  to  the 
creed  of  Rimini.  Hence  the  total  silence  of  the 
Catholic  Iiistorians,  who  perhaps  destroyed,  or  dis- 
dained to  preserve  the  feme  of  Arian  conquests  to  the 
common  Christianity.*  The  first  conversion  of  a  Teu- 
tonic nation  to  the  feith,  of  which  any  long  and  paiv 

1  Socrates,  Ecc.  Hist.  vii.  30.  Ovtoi  0lttii  airp&yiiova  ^acii  ad,  ratmn'ef 
7^^  axeddii  fiiivTe;  dctti.  Of  what  were  tliey  artisans  ?  This  was  during 
tte  reign  of  TheodosiiK  II.,  i.D.  403-449. 

!  Td  l&vo;  Suarvpa;  ^;tpHiriov(OEi',  loc.  cit. 

*  Orosina,  vii,  22. 

'  Salvina  is  absolutely  cUaritable  to  the  errors  of  the  German  Allans : 
"  Hieraiici  ergo  Bunt,  aednon  scientes.  Errant  ergo,  eeS  bono  animo  errant, 
lion  odio  aed  affectn  I>ei."  Bnt  this  is  to  coiiiia&t  Ihem  with  the  vices  of 
the  orthodos.^Da  Gubeni.  Dei. 
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ticular  account  survives,  was  tliafc  of  the  .Franks,  and 
that  by  Catholic  pcelates  into  stern  proselytes  to  the 
Catholic  fi»ith.^ 

This  conversion  of  the  Franks  was  the  most  impor- 
conieraion  ^^^^  event  in  its  remote  as  well  as  its  immediate 
ofPranka.  conseqiienccs in European  Hstory.  Ithadgi-eat 
influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Frankish  monarchy. 
The  adoption  of  the  Catholic  form  of  faith,  by  arraying 
on  the  side  of  the  Franks  all  the  Catholic  prelates  and 
their  followers,  led  to  their  preponderance  over  the 
Visigothic  and  Burgundian  kings,  to  their  descent  into 
Italy  under  Pepin  and  his  son,  and  to  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  Papal  see ;  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  Western  Empire  of  Chai'lemagne.  They 
were  the  chosen  champions  of  Catholicism,  and  Ca- 
tholicism amply  repaid  them  by  vindicating  all  their 
aggressions  upon  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  and  aid- 
ing in  every  way  the  consolidation  of  their  formidable 
power.  The  Franks,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  (though  in  cruelty  they  seem  to  have  been 
smpassed  by  the  Vandals),  had  settled  in  a  Christian 
country,  already  illustrious  in  legendary  annals  for  the 
■wonders  of  Saints,  as  of  Martin  of  Tours,  the  founda- 
tion of  monasteries,  and  the  virtues  of  Bishops  like 
Remi^us,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  gi'eat  cathedral 
city  of  Eheims.  The  south  of  France  was  ruled  by 
Arian  sovereigns.  Olovis  was  a  pagan,  then  only  the 
chief  of  about  4000  Frankish  warriors,  but  full  of 
adventurous  daring  and  unmeasured  ambition.  His 
conversion,  if  it  had  not  issued  in  events  of  such  pro- 

I  Gregory  of  Touvs  is 
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found  impoi-tance  to  mankind,  might  have  seemed  but 
a  trivial  and  fortuitous  occurrence.  The  influence  of 
a  female  conspires  with  the  conviction  that  the  Chris- 
tians' God  is  the  stronger  God  of  battle ;  such  are  the 
impulses  which  seem  to  bring  this  bold  yet  crafty  bar- 
barian, who  no  doubt  saw  his  advantage  in  his  change 
of  belief,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  made  him  a 
strenuous  assertor  of  orthodox  fiiith.  Clovis  had  ob- 
tEuned  in  marriage  the  niece  of  GundebaJd,  king  of  the 
Burgundians.  The  early  life  of  this  Princess  was 
passed  amid  the  massacre  of  her  parents  and  kindred ; 
it  shows  how  little  Christianity  had  allayed  the  ferocity 
of  these  barbarians. 

Gundicar,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  left  four  sons, 
The  fate  of  the  family  was  more  like  that  of  Gundieat  tuo 
a  polygamous  Eastern  prince,  where  the  sons  ^"''K'""''*"- 
of  different  mothers,  bred  up  without  brotherly  inter- 
course in  the  seraglio,  own  no  proximity  of  blood. 
Gimdebald,  the  alder  son,  first  slew  his  brother  Chilperic, 
tied  a  stone  round  the  neck  of  Chilperic's  wife,  and 
cast  her  info  the  Rhone,  beheaded  his  two  sons  and 
'  threw  their  bodies  into  a  well.  The  daughters,  of 
whom  Clotilda  was  one,  he  preserved  alive.  Godemar, 
his  next  brother,  he  besieged  in  his  castle,  set  it  on  fire, 
and  burned  him  alive,  Godesil,  the  third  brothei',  as 
will  be  related  at  a  subsequent  period,  shared  the  same 
fate.  Gimdebald,  as  yet  only  a  double  fratricide,  either 
felt,  or  thought  it  right  to  appear  to  feel,  deep  remorse 
for  his  crimes.  Avitus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  saw  or  imag- 
ined some  inclination  in  the  i-epentant  king  to  embrace 
Catholicism.  In  fer  diffei-ent  language  from  that 
spoken  by  Ambrose  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  the 
Bishop  addressed  the  bloody  monai'cli,  —  "  Yon  weep 
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with  inexpressible  grief  at  the  death  of  your  Tarothers, 
your  sympathizing  people  are  afflicted  by  your  sadness. 
But  by  the  secret  counsels  of  God,  ihk  sorrow  shall 
turn  to  joy  ;  no  doubt  this  diminution  in  the  number 
of  its  princes  was  intended  for  the  welfiire  of  the  king- 
dom, those  alone  were  allowed  to  survive  who  are 
needed  for  the  administration  of  the  kingdom."  ^ 

Gxmdebald,  however,  resisted  these  flattering  ai-gu- 
ments,  and  remained  obstinately  Arian ;  but  Clotilda, 
hia  niece,  it  is  unknown  through  what  influence,  was 
educated  in  orthodoxy.  Clotilda  took  the  opportunity, 
when  the  heai-t  of  her  husband  Clovis  might  be  softened 
by  the  birth  of  her  iirst-bom  son,  to  endeavor  to  wean 
him  from  his  idolatry.  Clovis  listened  with  careless 
indifference ;  yet  with  the  same  indifference  common  in 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  permitted  the  baptism  of  the  infiint. 
But  the  child  died,  and  Clovis  saw  in  his  death  the 
resentment  of  his  offended  Gods ;  he  took  but  little 
comfort  from  the  assurance  of  the  submissive  motlier, 
that  her  son,  having  been  baptized,  was  in  the  presence 
of  God.  Yet  with  the  same  strange  versatility  of  feel- 
ing, he  allowed  his  second  son  also  to  be  baptized.  This 
child  too  declined,  and  Clovis  began  to  renew  his 
reproaches ;  but  the  prayer  of  the  mother  was  heard, 
and  the  child  restored  to  health.^ 

It  was  not,  however,  in  this  gentler  character  that 
the  Frank  would  own  the  power  of  the  Christians' 
cioTis.  God.     The  Franks  and  the  Alemanni  met  in 

battle  at  Tolbiac,  not  fer  from  Cologne.     The  Franks 

1  Aldmi  Avili  Epist.  apud  Sinnond.  opei.  voL  ii. 

3  Aceording  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  elie  argued  with  her  husband  agamst 
Uia  worship  of  Satrm,  Jupiter,  MaiB,  and  Mercury.  Was  it  ignorance, 
or  did  Gregory  suppose  that  he  was  writing  like  a  Roman?  —  Gregor. 
Taron.  ii. 
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were  worsted,  wlicii  Clovis  bethought  him  of  Clotilda's 
God.  He  cast  off  his  own  inefficient  divinities ;  he 
prayed  to  Christ,  and  made  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  he 
were  succored,  he  would  be  baptized  as  a  Christian. 
The  tide  of  battle  turned ;  the  king  of  the  Alemanni 
was  slain ;  and  the  Alemanni,  in  danger  of  total  de- 
struction, hailed  Clovis  as  their  sovei-eign.^ 

Clotilda,  without  loss  of  time,  sent  the  glad  tidings 
to  Kemigins,  Bishop  of  the  city,  which  afterwards  toot 
his  name.  Clovis  still  hesitated,  till  he  co»ild  consult 
his  people.  The  obsequious  waiiiors  declared  tlieir 
readiness  to  he  of  the  same  rehgjou  as  their  king.  To 
impress  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  the  baptismal 
ceremony  was  performed  with  the  utmost  pomp ;  the 
church  was  hmig  with  embroidered  tapestry  and  white 
cm'taias ;  odors  of  incense  hke  airs  of  Paradise  were 
diffused  around;  the  building  blazed  with  countless 
lights.  When  the  new  Constantine  knelt  in  the  font 
to  be  cleansed  from  the  leprosy  of  his  heathenism, 
*'  Fierce  Sicambrian,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  bow  thy 
neck :  burn  what  thou  hast  adored,  adore  what  thou 
hast  burned  1"  Thi-ee  thousand  Franlss  followed  the 
example  of  Clovis.  During  one  of  their  subsequent 
religious  confei-eiices,  the  Bishop  dwelt  on  the  barbar- 
ity of  the  Jews  in  the  death  of  the  Lord.  Clovis 
was  moved,  but  not  to  tenderness, — "Had«-o.  496. 
I  and  my  faithful  Franks  been  there,  they  had  not 
dared  to  do  it." 

At  that  time  Clovis  the  Frank  was  the  only 
orthodox   sovereign   in    Christendom.     The   Emperor 

1  "  Invoeayi  eniin  Deos  meos,  eed,  at  experior,  elongati  simt  ab  ausilio 
meo,  unde  credo  eoa  aiiilins  esse  poteatatis  prsditos,  qui  sibi  obedicntibus 
non  Bucetimmt.  Te  nunc  iiivoeo,  et  tibi  cceilena  desidaro,  fautim  ut  eruar 
ab  advetaariia  uieia.",  —  Greg.  Turon.  ii.  30. 
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ctoiiathc  Anastasius  lay  at  least  under  the  suspicion 
soyere^.  of  favoiing  the  Eutychian  heresy.  The 
Ostrogoth  Theodoric  in  Italy,  the  Visigothic'  and 
Burgundian  kings  in  France,  the  Suevian  in  Spain, 
tie  Vandal  in  Africa  were  Arians.  If  unscrupulous 
ambition,  imdaiuited  valor  and  enterprise,  and  deso- 
lating warfiire,  had  been  legitimate  means  for  the 
propagation  of  pure  Christianity,  it  could  not  have 
found  a  better  champion  than  Clovis.  For  the  first 
time  the  diffusion  of  belief  in  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head became  the  avowed  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  a 
neighboring  territory.*  Already  the  femous  Avitns, 
Bishop  of  Vienne,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Clovis,  in 
which  he  augurs  from  the  fiiith  of  Clovis  the  victory 
of  the  Catholic  foith;  even  the  heterodox  Byzantine 
emperor  is  to  tremble  on  his  throne ;  Catholic  Greece 
to  exult  at  the  dawning  of  this  new  light  in  the  West. 
The  wars  of  Clovis  with  Burgundy  were  all  but  openly 
declared  wars  of  religion ;  the  oi-thodox  clergy  hardly 
condescended  to  disguise  tlieir  inclination  to  the  Franks, 
whom  they  supported  with  their  prayers,  if  not  with 
more  substantial  assistance.^    Before  the  war  broke  out, 

1  Eiirio,  flie  greatest  of  the  Vieigothie  kings,  was  now  dead ;  he  had  left 
hut  fteble  succbsbois.  Earle  labored  under  the  eril  fame  of  a  peraecutof ; 
he  had  attempted  what  Theodoric  aspired  toelRot  in  Italy,  hnt  with  far  less 
Bnccess,  the  flisiou  of  the  two  races  — tlie  Roman  and  Teutonic;  buttliat 
of  which  Sidonius  so  bitterlj-  complains,  of  so  many  ssbb  Tncant  by  tli« 
intolerance  of  Bnric,  the  want  of  bishops  and  clei^  1o  perpetuate  the 
Ca&olic  succession,  lumed  churches,  and  gi'ass-grown  altars,  reads  as  t«o 
doqueiit.  Eeveillot  admits  that  the  views  of  Euric  were  political  rather 
than  religious  (p.  141). 

s  The  rebellion  of  Vitalianus  in  the  East  was  a  few  years  Jater. 

B  The  harharoUB  Clovis  must  have  heard,  it  must  not  be  said,  read,  still 
less,  eonsidedng  Oie  obscure  style  of  the  prelate,  understood,  the  somewliat 
gross  and  iBYish.  flatteiy  of  his  faith,  his  humility,  even  his  irwrey,  to  which 
Uie  aiuntly Bishop  scrupled  not  to  condescend:  "Vesira  fides iiostmrictoiia 
est.  .  ,  .  Gftudeat  eigo  q^iiidem  Griecia  ae  habere  prmdpem  legis  nostrie. 
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a  synod  of  the  orthodox  Bishops  met,  it  is  said,  under 
the  advice  of  Eemigius,  at  Lyons.  With  Avitus  at 
their  head,  they  visited  King  Gufidebald,  and  proposed 
a  conference  with  the  Arian  bishops,  whom  they  were 
prepared  to  prove  from  the  Scripture  to  be  in  error.^ 
The  king  shrewdly  replied,  —  "  If  yours  be  the  true 
doctrine,  why  do  you  not  prevent  the  King  of  the 
Franks  from  waging  an  unjust  war  against  me,  and 
from  caballing  with  my  enemies  against  me  ?  ^  There  is 
no  true  Christian  &ith  where  there  is  rapaciouss  covet- 
onsness  for  the  possessions  of  others,  and  thirst  for 
blood.  Let  him  show  forth  his  faith  by  his  good  works." 
Avitus  skilfully  eluded  tliis  question,  and  significantly 
replied,  that  he  was  ignoi-ant  of  the  motives  of  Clovis, 
"  but  this  I  know,  that  God  overthrows  the  thrones  of 
those  who  are  disobedient  to  his  law."  ^  When  after 
the  submission  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  the  Franks,  G^mdebaId  resumed  the 
sway,  his  first  act  was  to  besiege  his  brother  Godesil, 
the  ally  of  Cloyis,  in  Vienne.  Godesil  fled  to  the  Arian 
church,  and  was  slain  there  with  the  Arian  Bishop.* 

Nnmqnid  Jidem  p«ifeGb)  prffidicabimiis  quam  ante  perfectlonem  sine  proe- 
dicittote  vjdisljs  ?  on  forte  InimtUtatBin  ■  ■  .  an  ■nisei'icoivjiafli  qnom  solutus 
a  vobis  adhuc  nuper  populus  captivoe  gaudiis  muado  insiiiiiat  laaymia 
Dao?"     Thamercyof  CIovibI  — Ayitna,  Epist.  xli. 

1  It  ie  Tematkable  that  all  the  distinguisiied  and  inflnential  of  the  cJergy 
appear  on  flie  Catholic  side.  The  Ariajis  htb  unknown  eveii  by  name.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  only  Catholic  annalists.  But  I  have  iittle  doubt  that 
the  Arian  prelates  were  for  the  most  part  boibarians,  ioferioi:  in  education 
and  in  that  authority  which  stiil,  in  peaoefhl  ihudionB,  atlacied  to  the  Eo- 
man  name.  It  was  Rome  now  enlisting  a  ceis  elan  of  harbariana  in  her 
own  cause,  and  under  her  own  gnidance,  agjunst  her  foreign  oppressors. 

5  The  Bishop  Avitus  of  Tienne  was  ui  correspondeneewith  the  insurgent 
VitalionuB  in  the  oonrt  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius.  So  completely  were 
now  all  wars  and  rebellions  religioua  wars. 

'  Collatio  Episeop.  apad  D'Aehery,  Spicileg.  iii.  p.  304. 

1  H.  Revaillot  has  very  ingeniously,  perhaps  too  ingeniously,  worked  out 
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On  this  occasion  Avitus  tried  again  to  work  on  the 
obstinate  mind  of  Gniidebald ;  his  arguments  con- 
founded but  did  not  persuade  the  king,  who  retained 
his  errors  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
■  When,  however,  Clovis  determined  to  attack  the 
Rei^o^  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  the  monldsh  his- 
"™'  torian  ascribes  to  him   this  language:  —  "I 

am  sore  troubled  that  these  Arians  still  possess  so  large 
a  part  of  Gaul.^  Before  he  set  out  on  his  campaign 
the  King  of  the  Franks  went  to  perform  his  devotions 
before  the  shrine  of  St,  Martin  at  Tours.  As  he 
entered  the  church  he  heard  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
which  they  were  chanting,  —  "  Thou  hast  girded  me, 
0  Lord,  with  sti'ength  unto  the  battle ;  thou  hast  sub- 
dued unto  me  those  which  rose  up  against  me.  Thou 
liast  given  me  the  neclra  of  mine  enemies,  that  I  might 
destroy  them  that  hate  me."  ^  The  oracular  words 
were  piously  fiilfilled  by  Clovis.  The  Visigothic  king- 
dom was  wasted  and  subdaed  by  the  remorseless  sword 
of  the  Prank.  These  are  not  the  only  illustrations  of 
the  Christianity  practised  by  Clovis,  and  related   in 

the  religious  histoiy  of  the  reign  of  King  Gnndebald  (p.  18B  ei  oeq.)-  But 
he  ia  somewhat  tendei'  to  Oie  Bishop,  who  "  almost  praises  CKindebald  for 
the  murder  of  his  brotliei's."  Tlie  passage  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted;  "Flebatig  qnondam  pieCate  ineifubili  ftmera  gei-mitnorum  (he 
had  mordered  Uiem),  aequebatur  fletnm  publicum  universitatis  afflictio, 
et  occulto  ^vhdla^  tntaiia,  Instrameuta  mcestitiie  parahautur  ad  gaudimn 
•  .  •  ■  Minuebat  regni  felicitas  numerum  regalium  pei'sonarum  et  hoc  solum 
aeiYabatur  mando,  guod  sufflceret  imperio  (the  good  Turkish  maxim). 
Illio  cepositum  est  quicquld  pr<«pevum  fnit  catholicta  vecitati."  This  is 
said  of  an  Arian,  but  the  father  of  aa  orthodox  son,  Sigismund,  converted 
by  Avitus.  —  Epist.  v.  p.  95. 

^  VaJde  molests  fero,  quod  hi  Ariani  partem  Galliaruni  tenetit.  Eamufi 
cum  Dw  a^utorio,  et  superaijs  eis  terrain  redigamus  in  ditionem  nosSram. 
—  Greg.  Tar.  ii.BT. 

2  Psalm  xviii.  39.  Did  Clovia  nnderafand  Laliu?  or  did  the  orthodox 
clergy  of  Tours  interpret  the  flattering  prophec)'/ 
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perfect  simplicity  by  his  monkish  historian.^  Gregory 
of  Tours  describes  without  emotion  one  of  the  worst 
acta  which  darken  the  reign  of  Clovis.  He  suggested 
to  the  son  of  Sigebert,  King  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks, 
the  assassination  of  his  fktber,  with  the  promise  that 
the  murderer  should  be  peaceably  established  on  the 
throne.  The  murder  was  committed  in  the  neighboring 
forest.  The  panicide  was  then  slain  bj  the  command 
of  Clovis,  who  in  a  full  parliament  of  the  nation 
solemnly  protested  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  either ;  and  w^  raised  by  general  acclamation  on  a 
shield,  as  King  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks.  Gregory 
concludes  with  this  pious  observation :  — "  For  God 
thus  daily  prostrated  his  enemies  imder  his  hands,  and 
enlarged  his  Idngdom,  because  he  walked  before  him 
witli  an  upnght  heart,  and  did  that  ■"'hichg^^^^p 
was  pleasing  in  his  sight."  ^     Yet  Gregory  ^^-^'^■ 

1  Miracles  accompany  his  bloody  arms;  a  hind  shows  a,  foi-il;  a  li^t 
fiom  the  chnrch  of  St.  Hilary  in  Foitiet^9  summous  him  to  haalmi  his  stiack 
before  the  arrivsl  of  the  Italian  tauopa  of  Theodoiic  in  Oie  camp  of  ths 
Viaigolh.  The  walk  of  AngonlSma  Ml  of  their  own  aocorcl.  Gregory 
Tut.  ii.  37.  Aceorduig  to  the  life  of  St.  Remi,  Clovis  massacred  all  the 
Aiian  Goths  m  the  ci^.— Ap.  Bonquet,  iii.  p,  379.  St.  Cesaiius,  the 
Bishop  of  Arlaa,  when  that  dtj  was  besieged  by  Cloria  and  the  Burgnn- 
diiins,  was  suspected  of  assisdng  the  mvader  by  more  tluui  his  prayers- 
He  was  imprisoned,  his  biographers  assert,  liia  uinooence  proved.  —  ViL  S. 
Cffisar.  in  Mahill.  Ann.  Benedic.  asec.  i. 

'  Greg.  Timm.  ii.  42.  "  Pcoslamebat  enim  qnoUdte  Dens  hostea  ejus 
eub  manu  ipains  et  augebat  regnum  ejus,  eb  qvtod  ambulavit  Teeth  corde 
omnino,  et  f^cecit  qtue  placita  erant  in  oculis  ^us."  There  follows  a  long 
Ust  of  sasassinaHons  and  acts  of  tlie  daiiest  treacheiy.  "  Clovis  fit  pSrir 
tons  lea  petits  rois  des  Franca  par  nne  snite  do  perfidies.'^— Michetet,  H. 
de  France,  i.  209.  The  note  recounts  tha  aasaasinatjons.  Throughont,  the 
triumph  of  Clovis  is  the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
over  Aiianism.  "  Dommua  enim  se  ver6  credentibus,  etsl  inaidiante  ini- 
mico  aliqna  perdaiit,  his  centuplicata  reBtJtnit;  hioretici  vero  neo  acquirunt, 
Bed  qnod  vldentur  habere,  aufeitur.  Probabat  hoc  Godigeaeh,  Gundobaldi, 
al<luB  Godomari  intaritus,  qui  et  paliiam  simul  et  ammas  pei-didwunt."  — 
Prolog,  ad  lib.  iii. 

VOL.  1.  25 
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of  Tonrs  was  a  prelate,  himself  of  gentle  and  blameless 
manners,  and  of  profound  piety. 

Throughout  indeed  this  dark  period  of  the  contest 
influenwof  between  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  and  the 
clergy.  Burgundians  for  the  dominion  of  France,  as 
we!!  as  through  the  long  dreary  annals  of  the  Me- 
roTingian  tings,  it  will  he  necessary,  as  well  as  just, 
to  estimate  the  character,  influence,  and  beneficent 
wortings  of  the  clei'gy  on  the  whole  society.  But  the 
more  suitable  place  for  tins  inquiry  wil!  be  when  the 
two  races,  the  Roman  provincial  and  the  Teutonic,  are 
more  completely  mingled,  though  not  fused  together, 
for  it  was  but  gradually  that  the  c!ergy,  who  never 
ceased  to  be  Roman  in  the  language  of  their  sei-vicra 
and  of  letters,  ceased  to  be  so  in  sentiment,  and  through- 
out northern  France  especially,  in  blood  and  descent. 
There  is  more  even  at  this  time  of  the  first  conversion 
of  the  Franks  to  Christianity,  in  the  close  a!!iance  be- 
tween the  Roman  clergy  of  Gaul  with  the  Franlis, 
than  the  contest  of  Catholicism  with  heterodoxy.  The 
fjj,  Ai'ian  clergy  of  the  Visigoths  were  probably, 

'^''°-  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  Teutonic  race, 

some  of  them,  like  TJlphilas,  though  provincials  of  the 
Empire  by  descent,  of  Gothic  bh'th.  Their  names 
have  utterly  perished;  this  may  partly  (as  has  been 
said)  be  aaciibed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  writers, 
the  only  annalists  of  the  time.  But  the  conversion  of 
the  Franks  was  wrought  by  the  Lafjn  clergy.  The 
Franks  were  moi-e  a  federation  of  armed  adventurers 
than  a  nation  migrating  with  their  femilies  into  new 
lands ;  they  were  at  once  more  barbarous  and  more 
exclusively  warlike.  It  would  probably  be  long  before 
they  would  be  tempted   to  lay  aside  their  arms  and 
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aspire  to  the  peaceM  ecclesiastical  functions.  The 
Roman  Gauls  might  even  imagine  that  they  beheld  in 
the  Franks  deliverers  from  the  tyranny  of  tlieir  actual 
masters,^  the  Burgundians  or  Visigoths,  Men  im- 
patient of  a  galling  yoke  pause  not  to  consider  whether 
they  are  not  forging  for  themselves  another  more  heavy 
and  oppressive.  They  panted  after  release  from  their 
present  mastera,  perhaps  afl«r  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
their  freedom  and  then-  lands,  for  their  degradation, 
their  sei'vitude ;  and  cared  not  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  change  from  bad  masters  to  worse. 
Clovis,  it  is  true,  had  commenced  his  career  by  the 
defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  last  Roman  who  pretended  to 
authority  in  Gaul,  and  liad  thus  annihilated  the  linger- 
ing remains  of  the  Empire ;  but  that  would  be  either 
pardoned  by  the  clergy  or  forgotten  in  the  fond  hope 
of  some  improvement  in  their  condition  under  the  bar- 
barian sway.  It  was,  of  com-se,  a  deep  aggravation 
of  their  degraded  state  that  their  masters  were  not 
only  foreigners,  barbaiians,  conquerors  —  they  were 
Arians.  The  Franks,  as  even  more  barbarous,  were 
more  likely  to  submit  in  obedience  to  ecelesiasfieal 
dominion ;  and  so  it  appears  that  almost  throughout 
tlie  reign  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  the  two  races 
held  their  separate  functions  —  the  Franks  as  kings, 
the  Latins  as  churchmen.  The  weak  prince  who  was 
deposed  from  bis  throne,  or  the  timid  one  who  felt 
himself  unequal  to  its  weight,  was  degraded,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fraiikbh  notion,  into  a  clerk  ;^  he  lost  his 

1  Gragoiy  of  Touts  ingeunously  admits  "  qnod  omiieB  (tie  CaUiolic  clergy) 
deaidembili  amore  ciipivenint  eos  regnara."    1.  ii.  23. 

^  Queen  Clotilda,  wlien  her  two  sons  sdzad  their  nephews,  her  favorite 
grandaons  (tha  children  of  Chlodomir),  and  gave  hev  the  choice  of  their 
death  or  tonanre,  anflwered  like  a  Franltish  queen,  "  Satins  mihi  est,  ai  ad 
xegnnm  non  vaniant,  mortuoa  eos  videre  qnani  toneoe."  —  iii.  18. 
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national  eminence  and  distinction,  tut  disqualified  by 
the  tonsure  from  resuming  his  civil  office,  according  to 
the  sacerdotal  notion,  he  was  admitted  to  the  blessed 
privilege  of  the  priesthood ;  while  at  the  same  time  his 
feeble  and  contemptible  character  was  a  guarantee 
against  his  becoming  a  dangerous  rival  for  the  higher 
honors  of  the  Church.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
unchecked  growth  of  the  sacerdotal  authority,  and  the 
strong  Catholicity  of  the  clergy  among  the  Franks, 
the  retention  of  ail  the  higher  offices,  at  least  in  the 
Church,  by  the  Roman  Provincials,  (ill  they  had  be- 
come of  such  power,  wealth,  and  dignity,  as  to  rouse 
the  amibition  of  the  noble,  and  even  of  the  royal 
fiimilies,^  Until  that  time  the  two  races  remained 
distinct,  each  in  possession  of  his  separate,  uncontested 
function ;  and  each  might  be  actuated  by  high  and 
noble,  as  well  as  selfish  and  ambitious  motives.  The 
honest  and  simple  German  submitted  himself  to  the 
comparatively  civilized  priest  of  that  God  whom  he 
now  worshipped  —  the  expounder  of  that  mysterious 
creed  before  which  he  had  bowed  down  in  awe  —  tlie 
administrator  in  those  imposing  rites  to  which  he  was 
slowly  and,  as  it  were,  jealously  admitted,  —  the  award- 
er of  his  eternal  doom.  On  the  other  hand  the  clergy, 
fiilly  possessed  with  the  majesty  of  their  divine  mission, 
would  hold  it  as  profenation  to  impart  its  sanctity  to  a 
mde  barbarian.     Not  merely  woidd  Roman  pride  find 

1  In  the  year  569  a  oetiam  Merovena,  froiii  whose  name  he  may  be  cou- 
diideii  to  have  been  a  Frank,  appears  as  Bishop  of  Poitiers.— Greg.  Tuton. 
ix.  40.  Compare  Planck,  Chriatlicha  Kirchliche  YeHasanng,  ii.  p.  66.  It 
is  a  century  later  tliat,  at  the  trial  of  PrietextotuB,  Archbigbop  of  Sonen, 
are  iwelve  prelates,  aix  Tentons  —  Bagheiemod,  of  Faris:  Laudowald, 
Bayenxi  RfflnahaiM,  Coutances!  Merowig,  Poitiecsj  Melnif,  Sealis;  Ber- 
thran,  Bourdeaux.  Compare  Thieny,  EScits  des  Temps  M^rovingiens, 
the  one  writer  who,  by  his  happy  selection  and  acCiatio  skill,  h^  made  the 
Merovingian  history  readable  (tome  ii.  p.  135). 
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its  consolation  in  what  thus  maintained  its  influence 
and  superiority,  and  look  down  in  compassion  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  Teuton  —  his  ignorance  even  of  the 
language  of  their  sacred  records,  and  of  the  services 
of  their  religion;  the  Romans  would  bold  themselves 
the  heaven-commissioned  teachers  of  a  race  long  des- 
tined to  be  their  humble  and  obedient  scholars. 

We  return  to  the  general  view  of  the  conversion  of 
the  German  races.  The  effect  of  this  infu-  Btfe=te  of 
sion  of  Teutonic  blood  into  the  whole  Roman  Teoions. 
system,  and  thb  establishment  of  a  foreign  dominant 
people  (of  kindred  manners,  habits  and  reli^on,  though 
of  various  descent)  in  the  separate  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire which  now  were  rising  into  independent  kingdoms, 
upon  the  general  Christian  society,  and  on  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  age,  demands  attentive  consideration. 
Though  in  each  ancient  province,  and  in  each  recent 
kingdom,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  conquering 
tribe,  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  and  settlement, 
and  the  state  of  the  Roman  population,  many  strong 
diifei-ences  might  exist,  there  were  some  general  results 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  whole  social  revolution. 
In  one  important  respect  the  Teutonic  temperament 
coincided  with  Ohristiamty  in  raising  the  moral  tone. 
In  all  that  relates  to  sexual  intercourse,  the  Roman  so- 
ciety was  corrupt  to  its  core,  and  the  contagion  had 
spread  throughout  the  provinces.  Christianity  had 
probably  wrought  its  change  rather  on  the  few  higher 
and  more  distinguished  individuals  than  on  the  whole 
mass  of  worshippers.  Most  of  these  few,  no  doubt, 
had  broken  the  bonds  of  habits  and  manners  by  a 
strong  and  convulsive  effort,  not  to  cultivate  the  purer 
charities  of  life,  but  in  the  aspiration  after  virtue,  unat- 
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tainable  by  the  many.  Celibacy  liad  many  lofty  minds 
and  devoted  heai'ta  at  its  service,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  conjugal  fidelity  had  made  equal  progress. 
Christianity  had  secluded  a  certain  number  from  the 
world  and  its  vices ;  but  in  the  world  itself,  now  out- 
wai-dly  Christian,  it  had  made  in  this  respect  far  less 
impression.  Not  that  it  was  without  power.  The 
On  moral  coui-ts  of  the  Christian  Emperora,  notwith- 
^"^''^'  standing  their  crimes,  weaknesses,  and  in- 
trigues, had  been  awed,  even  on  the  throne,  to  greater 
decency  of  manners.  Neitlier  Eome,  nor  Ravenna, 
nor  Byzantium,  bad  witnessed,  they  would  not  have 
endured,  a  Nero  or  an  Elagabalus,  The  females  (be- 
lievmg  the  worst  of  the  early  life  of  the  Empress  The- 
odora) were  more  disposed  on  the  whole  to  the  crimes 
of  ambition,  and  political  or  religious  intrigue,  than  to 
that  flagKunt  licentiousness  ■  of  tlie  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  older  Ciesars.  But  the  evil  was  too  profoundly 
seated  in  the  habits  of  the  Roman  world  to  submit  to 
the  control  of  religion  —  of  religion  embraced  at  iirst 
by  so  large  a  portion,  from  the  example  of  otliers,  from 
indifference,  from  force,  irom  anything  rather  than  - 
strong  personal  conviction,  and  which  had  now  been 
long  received  merely  as  an  hereditary  and  traditional 
faitli.  The  clergy  themselves,  as  far  as  may  be  judged, 
did  not  stand  altogether  much  above  the  genera!  level. 
They  had  their  heroes  of  continence,  their  spotless  ex- 
amples of  personal  purity ;  but  though  in  general  they 
might  outwardly  submit  to  the  hard  law  of  celibacy,  by 
many  it  was  openly  violated,  by  many  more  secretly 
eluded ;  and,  as  ever  has  been,  the  denial  of  a  legiti- 
mate union  led  to  connections  more  unrestricted  and 
injurious  to  public  morality.      Scarcely  a  Provincial 
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Council  but  finds  itself  called  upon  to  enact  more  strin- 
gent, and,  it  should  seem,  still  ineffective  prohibitions. 

Whether  as  a  reminiscence  of  some  older  civilization, 
or  as  a  peculiarity  in  their  national  character,  ecmuD  onwr- 
the  Teutons  had  always  paid  the  highest  re-  respect, 
spect  to  their  females,  a  feeling  which  cannot  exist 
without  high  notions  of  personal  purity,  by  which  it  is 
generated,  and  in  its  turn  tepds  to  generate.  The 
colder  northern  climate  may  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  This  masculine  modesty  of  the  German  char- 
acter had  already  excited  the  admiration,  perhaps  had 
been  highly  colored  by  the  language,  of  Tacitus,  as  a 
contrast  to  tlie  effeminate  voluptuousness  of  the  Ro- 
mans—  marriages  were  held  absolutely  sacred,  and 
producing  the  most  perfect  unity ;  adulteries  rare,  and 
visited  with  public  and  ignominious  punishment.^  The 
Christian  teachers,  in  words  not  less  energetic,  though 
wanting  the  inimitable  conciseness  of  the  Roman  an- 
nalist, endeavor  to  shame  their  Latin  brethren  by  the 
severity  of  Teutonic  morals,  and  to  rouse  them  from 
their  dissolute  excesses  by  taunting  them  with  their  de- 
grading inferiority  to  barbaiians,  heathens,  and  here- 
tics. Salvian  must  be  heard  with  some  reserve  in  his 
vehement  denunciation  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  is  seeking  to  vindicate  God's  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world  in  abandoning  the 
Roman  and  the  Christian  to  the  away  of  the  pagan  and 

I  "Inesse  qninettHin  Banctnm  aKquid  et  proTidnm  pntoiit."  —  Olerm. 
viii,    "  QuaaqnamBeverailliomafrimonla,  nee  nllfun  morum  paitein  magis 

laudaveria Ergo  sep^  pndidtiS,  agunt,  nnllis  Bpectnenloram  illecobiis, 

nullia  conTivioram  irritationibuB  eorruptie  .  .  ,  .  Nemo  .  .  .  iliio  vitia 
ridat,  nee  corcuinpere  et  eomuupi  sKsuImn  videtur.  .  .  .  Sie  nnuia  acei- 
piunt  marihun,  quomoilo  lumni  corpna  uaamque  vttam,  ne  ulla  eo^taUo 
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the  barbarian.  "  Among  tbe  chaste  barbai-ians,  we 
alone  are  vmchaste :  the  very  barbaiians  are  shocked  at 
our  impurities.  Among  themselves  they  will  not  tol- 
erate whoredom,  hut  allow  this  shameful  license  to  tbe 
Romans  as  an  inveterate  usage.  We  cherish,  they  ex- 
ecrate, incontinence ;  we  shrink  from,  they  are  enam- 
ored of  purity;  ftmication,  which  with  them  is  a 
crime  and  a  disgrace, , with  us  is  a  glory. "^  Salviau 
describes  the  different  races,  who,  though  in  other  re- 
spects varying  in  their  character,  and  some  more  con- 
spicuous than  others  for  these  virtues,  were  all  never- 
theless ikr  superior  to  the  Romans.  Tlie  Goths  are 
treacherous,  but  conlinent ;  the  Alemanni  less  treach- 
erous, and  also  less  continent;  the  Franks  false,  but 
hospitable  ;  the  Saxons  savagely  cruel,  but  remarkable 
for  chastity.^  The  Vandals,  if  Salvian  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, maintained  their  severe  virtue,  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  under  the  burning  sun  and  amidst  the  utter  deprav- 
ity of  African  morals,  and  in  that  state  of  febcity,  lux- 
ury, and  wealth  which  usually  unmans  the  mind. 
They  not  only  held  in  aboniination  the  more  odious 
and  unnatural  vices  which  had  so  deeply  infected  the 
habits  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  all  unlawtul  connec- 
tions with  the  female  sex.^  According  to  the  same  au- 
thority, they  enforced  the  marriage  of  tbe  public  pros- 

1  De  Guiemat,  Dei,  1.  vii,  p.  86.  He  draws  the  same  contrast  between 
the  Roman  inhabitanta  of  Spain  and  tlieir  Vandal  conquei'oi's. 

*  "  Gothornni  gens  parfida  sad  pndica  est,  Alemanni  impudica  eed  minus 
perfida,  Franci  mendaces  sed  hoapitalee,  Saxones  ctndelitate  efferi,  Bed  cas- 
titate  veoerandi."  — Ibid. 

8  "  Et  eertfi  ob  e&  tantum  eontinenfJBsimi  ao  modestisaimi  judicandi 
erant  quos  nou  fedsaeC  corruptiot'eB  ipsa  felicitas  .  .  .  igitni  in  taatfl 
affluenlia.  rernm  atque  IniiuriS,  nuUns  eomm  mollis  effectns  est  .  .  . 
aljominfttj  enim  snnt  virocum  improbitates ;  plus  adhno  addo,  abominati 
int  lustra  ao  lupauaria,  liomienuit  oi 
-Ibid, 
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titntea,  and  enacted  severe  laws  against  unchastity,  thus 
compelling  the  Romans  to  be  virtuous  against  their  will. 
Under  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  the  manuers  in  Italy 
might  seem  to  revert  to  the  dignified  austerity  of  the 
old  Roman  republic,  Theodoric  indignantly  reproves  a 
certain  Bardilas,  who  had  married  the  wife  of  an  officer 
(from  his  name  also  of  Gothic  blood)  while  the  hus- 
band was  absent  with  the  army.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
biinging  disgrace  on  the  age  and  on  the  Gothic  charac- 
ter.^ The  OstrogolMc  law  is  silent  as  to  incest  and  the 
crime  against  natvu^,  as  if,  in  its  lofty  purity,  it  did  not 
imagine  the  existence  of  such  offences.  This  code  was 
for  the  Goths  alone ;  the  Romans  were  stiU  amenable 
to  their  own  law.^  In  the  laws  of  Theodoi-ic  the  Ger- 
man abhorrence  of  adultery  continued  to  make  it  a 
capital  crime ;  the  edict  was  inexorably  severe  against 
all  crimes  of  this  class :  the  seducer  or  ravisher  of  a 
free  virgin  was  forced  to  marry  lier,  and  endow  her 
with  a  fifth  of  hia  estate ;  if  married,  he  forfeited  a 
tbu'd  of  his  pi-operty  to  bis  victim ;  if  he  had  no  prop- 
erty, be  atoned  for  his  crime  by  death :  if  the  virgin 
was  a  slave,  the  criminal,  being  a  free  man,  was  de- 

1  "In  injuriam  aoBtroniin  temporam,  adnlterium  simulatui',  madimonii 
lega  commiaBum."  The  husband's  name  waa  Palzena.  It  is  omuaing  to 
hear  tiie  King  of  the  Goths  reminding  unchaste  women  of  .tl)e  fidelity  of 
tmiledoyfls,  who  pine  away  in  eaeh  othei'^a  absence,  and  remain  in  striotty 
continent  widowhood ;  "  Kespicite  impudicsB  gemenOum  turlnruin  castia- 
simiun  genus,  quod  si  a  copuli  fuerit  cam  interoedente  divienm,  pei'petna 
se  abstinentix  lege  consbingit; "  and  this  is  a  royal  or  impeiial  edict, 

*  SaifmiuB,  EsaaJ  sue  I'Etat  dea  Penplea  d'ltalie  soaa  le  Gouvameraeat 
dee  Gotha  (p.  85).  "  Odioi^s  as  homicide  is,  it  would  be  more  odious  to 
punish  than  to  commit  that  crime  in  certain  eases,  as  in  tliat  of  open  adul- 
teiy.  Sec  we  not  that  lama,  bulls,  and  goats  avenge  themselves  against 
tlicir  rivals  ?  Sliall  man  atone  be  nnable  to  preserve  tlie  honor  of  liis  l>ed  ? 
Examine  the  cause  of  Candax ;  if  he  only  killed  the  adulterers  who  dis- 
honored him,  temit  all  hia  penalties;  if  he  has  slain  innocent  men,  let  him 
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graded  into  a  slave  of  the  wife  of  the  maiden's  master, 
if  he  could  not  redeem  his  guilt  by  supplying  two 
slaves ;  the  rape  of  a  free  widow  was  subject  to  the 
capital  punishment  of  adultery.  The  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  a  female  who  had  suffered  rape  were  bound  to 
]prosecute  on  pain  of  exile. 

In  some  provinces,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  vices  as  well  as  the  religion  of  Rome  assert  their 
unshaken  dominion ;  or  rather  there  is  a  terrible  intei^ 
change  of  the  worst  parts  of  each  character.  It  is  dilE- 
cult  to  conceive  a  more  dark  and  odious  state  of  society 
than  that  of  France  under  her  Merovingian  kings,  the 
descendants  of  Clovis,  as  described  by  Gregory  of  Tours. 
In  the  conflict  or  coalition  of  barbarism  with  Roman 
Chi-istianity,  barbarism  has  introduced  into  Christianity 
all  its  ferocity,  with  none  of  its  generosity  or  magna- 
nimity ;  its  energy  shows  itself  in  atrocity  of  cinielty 
and  even  of  sensuality.  Christianity  has  given  to  bar- 
barism hardly  more  than  its  superstition  and  its  hatred 
of  heretics  tmd  unbelievers.  Tliroughout,  assassinations, 
parricides,  and  fratricides  intermingle  with  adulteries  and 
i-apes.'  The  cruelty  might  seem  the  mere  inevitable  re- 
sult of  this  violent  and  unnatural  ftision ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  cruelty  spreads  throughout  the  whole 
society  almost  surpasses  belief.  That  King  Chlotaire 
should  burn  ahve  his  rebellious  son  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  is  fearful  enough ;  but  we  are  astounded  even 
in  these  times  with  a  Bishop  of  Tours  burning  a  man 
ahve  to  obtain  the  deeds  of  an  estate  which  he  coveted.^ 
Fredegonde  sends  two  murderers  to  assassinate  Childe- 
bert,  and  these  assassins   are  clerks.     She  causes  the 

TOn  Tours,  pp.  60-74. 
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Archbishop  of  Rouen  to  be  miu'dered  while  he  is 
chanting  the  service  in  the  church ;  and  in  this 
crime  a  Bishop  and  an  Archdeacon  are  her  accom- 
plices. She  is  not  content  with  open  violence,  she 
administers  poison  with  the  snbtlety  of  a  Locasta  or 
a  modem  Italian,  appai'ently  with  no  sensual  design, 
but  from  sheer  barbarity. 

As  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  wars  of  conquest, 
where  the  females  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors,  espe- 
cially if  female  virtue  is  not  in  much  respect,  MoroTiagian 
would  severely  try  the  more  rigid  morals  of  '™''' 
the  conqueror.  The  strength  of  the  Teutonic  char- 
acter, when  it  had  once  burst  the  bonds  of  habitual  or 
traditionary  restraint,  might  seem  to  disdain  easy  and 
effemniate  vice,  and  to  seek  a  kind  of  wild  zest  in  the 
indulgence  of  lust,  by  mingling  it  up  with  all  other  vio- 
lent passions,  rapacity,  and  inhumanity.  Marriage  was 
a  bond  contracted  and  broken  on  the  lightest  occasion. 
Some  of  the  Merovingian  kings  took  as  many  wives, 
either  together  or  in  succession,  as  suited  either  their 
passioi^  or  their  pohtics.  Christianity  hardly  interferes 
even  to  interdict  incest.  King  Chlotaire  demanded  for 
the  flsc  the  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  churches ; 
some  bishops  yielded ;  one,  Injuriosus,  disdainfully  re- 
fiised,  and  Chlotaire  withdrew  his  demands.  Yet 
Chlotaire,  seemingly  unrebuked,  married  two  sisters 
at  once.  Chaiibert  likewise  married  two  sisters  :  he, 
however,  found  a  Churchman,  but  that  was  Saint  Ger- 
manus,  bold  enough  to  rebuke  him.  This  rebuke  the 
King  (the  historian  quietly  writes),  as  he  had  already 
many  wives,  bore  with  patience.  Dagobert,  son  of 
Chlotaire,  King  of  Austrasia,  repudiated  his  wife  Gom- 
atvude  for  haiTenncss,  married  a  Saxon  slave  Mathil- 
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dis,  then  another,  Regnatrude ;  so  that  he  had  three 
wives  at  once,  besides  so  many  coucubiues  tliat  the 
chronicler  is  ashamed  to  recount  them.^  Brunehaut 
and  Fredegonde  are  not  leas  fiimous  for  their  hcen- 
tiousneas  than  for  their  cruelty.  Fredegonde  is  either 
compelled  or  scruples  not  of  her  own  accord  to  take  a 
public  oath,  ivith  three  bishops  and  four  hundred  nobles 
as  her  vouchers,  that  her  son  was  the  son  of  her  hus- 
band Chilperic.  The  Eastern  right  of  having  a  concu- 
bine seems  to  have  been  inveterate  among  the  later 
Frankish  kings :  that  which  was  permitted  for  the  sake 
of  perpetuating  the  race  was  continued  and  carried  to 
excess  by  the  more  dissolute  sovereigns  for  their  own 
pleasure.  Even  as  late  as  Charlemagne,  the  polygamy 
of  that  great  monarch,  more  hke  an  Oriental  Sultan 
(except  that  hia  wives  were  not  secluded  in  a  harem), 
as  well  as  the  notorions  licentiousness  of  the  females  of 
his  court,  was  uncliecked,  and  indeed  unreproved,  by 
the  religion  of  which  he  was  at  least  the  temporal  head, 
of  which  the  Spiritual  Sovereign  placed  on  his  brow 
the  crown  of  the  Western  Empire,  These,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  the  royal  vices  of  men  gradually  in- 
toxicated by  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  power, 
plunging  fiercely  into  the  indulgences  before  they  had 
acquired  any  of  the  humanizmg  virtues  of  advanced 
civilization, 

In  such  times  the  celibacy  or  even  the  continence  of 
the  clergy  was  not  likely  to  be  very  severely  observed. 
The  marriage  of  bishops,  if  not  general,  was  common.^ 
FinniHo  had  a  wife  named  Clara.     There  is  an  ac- 

1  "Nomina  concubinarnm  eo  quod  pluvee  ei'aiif,  inereyit  huio  ulironicse 
inaerL"— Fredegar.  c.  SO. 
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coilnt  of  some  strange  cruelties  practised  by  a  bishop's 
wife.^ 

Yet  clerical  incontinence  was  not  without  rebuke 
from  above,  Gregory  tells  a  stiunge  story  of  tlie  pax 
with  the  consecrated  host  leaping  out  of  a  deacon's 
hands,  and  flying  through  the  air  to  the  altar.  All 
agreed  that  the  clerk  must  be  polluted.  He  confessed, 
it  was  said,  to  several  acts  of  adultery.^ 

If,  however,  with  some  exceptions,  more  especially 
thi&  gieat  exception  of  the  Frankish  monarchs,  Chris- 
tianity found  an  imexpected  ally  in  the  higher  moral 
tone  of  the  Teutonic  races,  the  religion  in  other  re- 
spects and  thioughout  its  whole  sphere  of  conquest 
suffered  a  senous,  perhaps  inevitable  deterioration. 
With  the  world  Christianity  began  rapidly  to  barbar- 
ize. "War  was  the  sole  ennobhng  occupation.  Even 
the  clergy,  after  striving  for  some  time  to  be  the  pacific 
mediators  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  ; 
to  allay  here  and  there  the  horrors  of  war,  at  times  by 
the  awe  of  their  own  holiness  and  that  of  their  relig- 
ion ;  to  keep  the  churches  during  the  capture  of  a 
city  as  a  safe  sanctuary  for  the  unarmed,  the  helpless, 
the  women,  and  the  children ;  to  redeem  captives  from 
slavery ;  to  mitigate  tlie  tyranny  of  the  liege  lord,  who 
as  a  Christian,  perhaps  in  the  ardor  of  a  new  convert, 
was  humbly  submissive  to  their  dictates ;  even  the 
clergy  were  at  length  swept  away  by  tlie  toiTent.    In 

I  Of  two  hermits  (viii.  39),  ona  wna  drunken,  one  had  a  wife ! 

*  One  priest  only,  three  women,  ona  of  whom  was  Gregoiy'a  moflier, 
-wilnesBed  this  miracle.  Gregory  was  present,  but  tlie  privilege  was  not 
vonehsaifed  to  him.  "  TJni  tantiim  presbytero,  et  tribns  mulieribus,  es 
qnibus  nna  mater  mea  erat,  hac  videre  lioitum  fuitj  cieteri  non  vidarimt. 
Adevam  fateor,  et  ego  huic  feativitati,  sei  haiu -ridci-o  non  merui."  —  De 
Glor.  Martyr,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 
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the  fiftli  century  we  find  bishops  in  arms,  and  at  the 
head  of  fighting  men  ;  and  though  at  first  the  common 
feeling  protested  against  this  desecration,  though  bear- 
ing arms  was  prohibited  by  the  decrees  of  councils ; 
yet  whei-e,  as  in  some  cases,  the  wars  in  which  they 
might  engage  were  defensive,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man  ;  the  step  once  taken, 
the  sight  once  femiliarized  to  this  incongruous  confu- 
sion of  the  armed  warrior  and  the  peaceiiil  ecclesiastic, 
the  evil  would  grow  up  with  fatal  rapidity.  When 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  honoi-s,  from  their  wealth 
and  authoi-ity,  began  to  tempt  the  barbarians,  who 
would  no  longer  leave  them  to  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  Romans,  those  barbarians  would  be  the  more 
disposed  to  assume  them,  if  they  no  longer  absolute- 
ly imposed  inglorious  inactivity  or  humiliating  patience. 
While  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  barbarian  invested  in  the 
priesthood  would  more  jealously  justify  himself  for 
thus,  in  one  sense,  descending  from  his  high  place  as  a 
warrior,  by  retaining  some  of  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  fi^e  German  conqueror.  At  length,  though  at 
a  much  later  period,  the  tenure  of  land  implying  mili- 
tary service,  as  the  land  came  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  the  ecclesiastic  would  be  embai'- 
rassed  more  and  more  by  his  double  function ;  till  at 
length  we  arrive  at  the  Prince  Bishop,  or  the  feudal 
Abbot,  alternately  with  the  helmet  and  the  mitre  on 
his  head,  the  crozier  and  the  lance  in  his  hand ;  now 
in  the  field  in  the  front  of  his  armed  vassals,  now  on 
his  throne  in  the  church  in  the  midst  of  his  chanting 

1  The  flrat  bishops  who  appeared  in  arniB,  and  actually  slew  theii-  ene- 
rajes,  shocied  Gregory  of  Toui-s.    "Salariue  et  Sagittariiis  fi-iiti-os  atqiie 
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All  things  throughout  this  great  social  revolu- 
tion tended  to  advance  and  consolidate  the  sacerdotal 
power.  The  clei'gy,  whether  as  among  the  Goths  and 
other  Arian  nations,  who  had  their  own  bishops,  or 
among  the  Franks,  where  they  were  reverwiced  for 
their  intellectual  as  well  as  their  spiritual  superiority, 
became  more  completely  a  separate  and  distinct  cor- 
porate body,  iiUing  up  their  own  ranks  by  their  own 
election,  with  less  and  less  regard  even  to  the  assent  of 
the  laity ;  for  the  barbarous  laity,  of  another  race, 
ceased  to  pretend  to  any  share  of  the  election  of  the 
clergy.  They  possessed  more  completely  the  power 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  In  the  confusion  and 
brealdng  up  of  all  ancient  titles  to  praperty,  more 
would  be  constantly  felling  into  their  hands.  The 
barhai'ians  for  the  good  of  their  souls  would  abandon 
more  readily  lands  which  they  had  just  acquu'ed  by  the 
sword,  and  of  which  they  had  hardly  learned  the  value ; 
wliile  the  Romans,  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  forci- 
bly despoiled,  would  more  easily  make  over  to  the  safer 
custody  of  Churchmen,  lands  which  under  such  protec- 
tion tliey  might  more  securely  cultivate.  Already  in 
IVance  the  kings  are  jealous  of  their  vast  acquisitions  ; 
King  Chilperic  hated  the  clergy  for  this  reason,  and 
was  hated  by  them  with  emulous  intensity.     He  com- 

episcopi  qui  noa  crace  cisleeti  mimiti,  eed  galefL  atit  loncefL  ececulari  amiati, 
nmltos  manibns  propriis  qood  pejns  eat,  interfedsse  Tefernntnr.^^ — -iv.41. 
Compare  v.  IT.  —  Men>vJD^an  France  glJIl  offerE  the  most  startling  aneiu- 
aliea.  WMle  thaB  iidvancing  in  potrer,  their  pecsons  are  not  aacced  in 
the«e  wild  times.  The  Bishop  of  Mnrseillea  is  esposed  to  cra.ei  usage. 
Even  the  strong  feeling  of  caste  has  lost  its  influence.  They^  are  murderecl 
and  burned  wilh  as  little  remorse  as  the  profkne.  Qregoiy,  who  stands  up 
on  some  oocusiDns  for  their  Inviolabihl^,  on  others  despondingly  acquiesces 
in  their  6fe;  if  not  in  Its  justice,  in  its  being  too  much  in  the  common 
order  of  things  Ui  shock  public  feeling.  Some  of  tiicm,  bv  his  own  account, 
rkbly  deaewed  tbeii'  doom. 
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plained  tbat  all  the  wealth  of  the  crown  was  swalloweci 
up  hj  the  Church.^  The  Church  revenged  itself  by 
consoling  visions  of  ChOperic's  damnation.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops,  at  first  confined  to  strictly  relig- 
ious concerns,  would  graduaUy  extend  itself,  perhaps 
irom  confidence  in  their  superior  justice,  their  intel- 
lectual superiority,  the  absence  or  the  deficiency  of  the 
administi-ators  of  the  Roman  law,  under  which  every- 
where the  Romans  stUl  lived.  Where  other  magistrates 
were  suppressed,  or  had  forfeited  or  abandoned  their 
(mictions,  they  would  become  t3ie  sole  magistrates. 
Causes  regai-ding  property,  bequests,  and  others  of  a 
more  intricate  Hnd,  which  might  perplex  the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  barbaric  codes,  or  embarrass  the 
straightforward  justice  of  barbaric  tribunals,  would  be 
referred  to  their  superior  wisdom.  The  bishops  thus 
gradually  became  more  independent  of  their  college  of 
presbyters;  they  gi'ew  into  a  separate  order  in  the 
State  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 

Nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  partly  in  self  defence, 
partly  for  his  own  relative  aggrandizement,  the  weak- 
er and  conquered  Roman,  conscious  of  his  inteilecih 
ual  superiority  —  especially  the  Roman  ecclesiastic  — 
should  abuse  his  power,  and  make,  as  it  were,  reprisals 
on  the  rude  and  ignorant  barbarian  conqueror.^  His 
own  religion  would  become  more  and  more  supersti- 
'  tiouB,  for  the  more  superstitious  the  more  awfiil.  Art 
and  cunning  are  the  natural  and  constant  weapons  of 

'  "AiBtatenim  plenunque,  ecoe  pauper  Temauet  fiecns  noster,  ecce  divitiEB 
nostrffi  ad  ecdesiiis  trimelatiB :  nulli  p«mtue  Did  soli  episcopi  regnant ;  peri 
thonoB  noEter,  et  tranalatus  est  ad  episcopoa  oivitatnra."  —  -vi.  18. 

*  The  Jews  were  their  rivals  in  wealth.  Cantinus,  the  crael  Bishop  of 
TonTB,  liaa  large  money  aealings  with  tha  Jewa.  EnfraniuB  borrowa  lai'ge 
sums  o(  the  Jews  to  huy  tlie  same  bishopfio.  —  iv.  36. 
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enfeebled  civilization  against  strong  invading  Barbarism. 
Throughout  the  period  the  strongest  superstitious  ter- 
rors cross  the  most  lawless  and  most  cruel  acts.^  There 
are  seyeral  curious  ii^tances  in  the  Franbish  annals  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  kindred  speaks  more  strongly 
to  the  alarmed  conscience  than  that  of  blood  to  the 
Those  who  without  compunction,  murder  their 
;  relatives,  their  children  or  their  husband,  have 
some  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  whom  they 
have  held  over  the  ba,ptismal  font.  Brunehaut  spares 
Bortliefrid  because  she  has  been  godmother  to  his 
daughter. 

The  ecclesiastics  must  have  been  almost  more  than 
men,  certainly  fer  beyond  their  time,  to  have  resisted 
the  temptation  of  what  would  seem  innocent  or  benefi- 
cent fraud,  to  overawe  or  to  control  the  ignorant  bar- 
barian. 

The  good  Bishop  Gregoiy  of  Tours  is  himself  con- 
cerned in  an  affair  in  which  the  violence  and  religions 
fears  of  King  Chilperic  singularly  conti'ast  with  the 
subtlety  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Chilperic  sends  a  letter  to 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  requesting  the  Saint  to  inform  him 
whether  he  might  force  Meroveus  out  of  the  sanctuary. 
It  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  received  an  answer ; 
and  that  the  majesty  of  the  sanctuary  suffered  no  loss. 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  was  the  great  oracle  of  the  Pranko- 
Latin  kingdoms :  ^  kings  flock  to  his  shrine  to  make 
their  offerings,  to  hear  his  judgments.     No  two  cities 

I  A  bishop  of  Rheims  gives  a  safe  ooiitliiot  uocter  oath  on  a  chest  of 
relicBi  but  having  first  stolen  away  the  relics,  holds  the  oath  not  limding. 
—  Fredegar.  c  87.  Eiohhovn  qnotes  a  Eimilar  Irmid  of  Hatto,  Archbisliop 
of  Mainta.  —  i.  p.  514. 

5  lEchelet  writes  in  Ills  flashing  way,  "Co  que  Deiptes  lifait  pour  la 

VOL.  I.  26 
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in  the  north  of  France,  not  even  the  royal  residences, 
approaelied  tlie  two  great  ecclesiastical  capitals,  Rheims 
and  Tours.  Lands  and  wealth  were  poured  at  the  feet 
of  the  Chnrch.  Dagobert  hestowed  twenty-seven  ham- 
lets or  towns  on  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.'  His  son 
bestowed  on  St.  Rema^lus  of  Tongres  twelve  square 
leagues  in  the  forest  of  Aidenne-*^  The  Chmch  ot 
Hheims  possessed  vast  temtones,  some  of  which  it  may 
have  received  from  the  careless  ind  lavsh  bountj  of 
Clovis  himself;  much  more,  by  t  pious  anachionisTii, 
was  made  to  rest  on  thit  "uicient  and  veneiahle  tenure  ^ 

1  Gesta  Dagobert.  c.  35. 

2  This  subject  is  resumeil  when  tho  durgy  ace  considered  as  co-iegjslators 
with  Iha  Tentonie  kings  and  people, 

e  Vit  St.  8igeb«rt.AiiBtraB.,c.4.   Sciipt.  Fi-anc.   See  the  liuriosis  passage 
hi  Fcodoard,  quoted  by  Miohelet. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THEODOEIC  THE  OSTEOGOTH. 

The  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  Italy  shows  the  earli^t 
and  not  the  least  noble  form  of  this  new  so- (,^,^^,^,5^^ 
ciety,  which  grew  out  of  the  yet  unfused  '""k''™- 
elements  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races.  To  the 
strong  opposition  between  the  barbarian  and  Roman 
parts  of  tlie  community  was  added  the  almost  strong- 
er contrast  of  religious  diiFerence.  The  Sovereign  of 
Italy,  the  civil  monarch  of  the  Papal  Diocese,  was  an 
Arian. 

Theodoiic's  invasion  of  Italy  was  the  migration  of  a 
people,  not  the  inroad  of  an  army,^  His  Goths  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  with  all  the 
movable  property  which  they  had  possessed  in  their 
settlements  in  Pannonia.  Theodoric  had  extorted  from 
the  gratitude  and  the  fears  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  if 
not  a  formal  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  permis- 
sion to  rescue  the  Roman  West  from  the  dominion  of 
Odoacer.  The  Herulian  long,  after  two  great  battles, 
and  a  siege  of  three  yeare  in  Ravenna,  wrested  from 
Tlieodoric  a  peace,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Herulian 
and  the  G-othic  monarchs  were  to  reign  over  Odoacer 

I  Compnre,  on  tha  number  of  the  Gothic  uivailers,  SartoriuB,  Easai  Eiir 
I'Eiat  Civil  et  Kiysique  des  PeuplcB  d'ltalia  Boua  le  Goaveniement  des 
Gotha,  note,  page  2i2. 
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Italy,  in  joint  sovereignty.  Such  treaty  could  not  be 
lastiug.  Odoacer,  either  the  victim  of  treachery,  or  liis 
own  treacherous  designs  iDut  anticipated  l>y  the  superior 
craft  and  more  subtle  intelhgence  of  Theodoric,  was 
assassinated  at  a  banquet.^  The  Herulians  were  dis- 
possessed of  the  third  poi-tion  of  the  lands  which  they 
had  extorted  from  the  Roman  proprietors,  and  dis- 
persed, some  into  Gaul,  some  into  other  parts  of  the 
.  Empire.  The  Gothic  followers  of  Theodoric  took  their 
place,  and  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  commenced  a 
x.B.  49^526.  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  in  which  Italy 
reposed  in  peace  under  his  just  and  vigorous,  and  pa- 
rental administration. 

Throughout  the  conquest,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  the  increasing  power  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  ecelraiastics  forces  itself  upon  the 
attention.  They  are  ambassadors,  mediators  in  trea^ 
ties,  decide  the  wavering  loyalty  or  instigate  the  revolt 
of  cities.  Even  before  the  expiration  of  the  Empire, 
Glycerius  abdicates  the  throne,  and  retires  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Salona,  not,  it  should  seem,  from  any  strong 
Bishops  em-  religious  vocation,  or  weariness  of  political 
piojsi.  intrigue.     He  is  afterwards  concerned  in  the 

mm'der  of  another  of  his  short-lived  successors,  the 
Emperor  Nepos,  and  is  promoted,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Milan.  Epiphaniiis, 
the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  bears  to  Tlieodoric  at  Milan  the 
surrender  and  offer  of  allegiance  from  that  great  city. 

1  Th6  most  pfobftbla  view  of  thie  transaction  is,  that  Ihe  Hemlian  chief- 
tiuns,  impatient  of  tlie  equal  aorainion  of  the  Goths,  had  organized  a  for- 
midable inBurreetion,  of  wliioli  Odoacer,  possibly  not  an  accomplice,  was 
nevertheleBS  the  yic^in.  The  Byzanfhie  "miters,  Prooopius,  MarcBllinuB, 
betray  Clieir  Iiatred.  Ennodiua  and  CasBiodornB  of  coursB  feror  Theodoric. 
Gibbon  dediires  against  him. 
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John,  the  Bishop,  was  employed  by  Odoacei-  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  of  RaTenna.^  Before  this  time,  wlien- 
ever  a  difficijt  negotiation  occurred,  Epiphanius  was 
persuaded  to  undertake  it.  He  had  been  ambassador 
from  Ricimer  to  Aiithemius,  from  Nej^jos  to  Euric  the 
Visigoth.  Theodorie  admired  the  dignified  beauty  and 
esteemed  the  saintliness  of  character  in  the  Catholic 
Epiphanius,  and  perhaps  intended  that  his  praises  of 
the  bishop  should  be  heard  in  Pavia,  where  from  his 
virtues  and  charities,  he  enjoyed  unbounded  popular- 
ity :  "  Behold  a  man  whose  peej'  cannot  be  found 
throughout  the  West :  he  is  the  great  bulwark  of  Par 
via ;  —  to  his  care  I  may  intrust  my  wife  and  children, 
and  devote  myself  entirely  to  war."  ^  Epiphanius  was 
permitted  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Hernhans  who  had 
risen  in  arms  in  the  north  of  Italy  after  the  death  of 
Odoacer.  The  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  arrested  the 
inexorable  vengeance  or  justice  of  Theodorie.  He 
was  employed  even  on  a  more  apostolic  mission  —  to 
rescue  from  slavery  those  who  had  been  sold  or  had 
fled  into  slavery  beyond  the  Alps.  Gundebald  the 
Burgundian  and  his  cliieflains  melted  at  the  persuasive 
words  of  Epiphanius,  who  entered  Pavia  at  the  head 
of  6000  bond-slaves,  rescued  by  his  influence  ftom  sla- 
very. Epiphanius  made  a  third  journey  to  Ravenna, 
to  obtain  a  remission  of  taxes  in  fe,vor  of  his  distressed 
people.^ 

The  Ostrogothic  kingdom  was  an  intermediate  state 
between  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  barbarian  mon- 
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unionof  Hie  M-cbies.  It  WES  the  avowed  object  of  Tlieod- 
raeea  qj.;^,  ^  f^gg  togetlier  the  Teutonic  vigor  witli 

the  Roman  civilization,  to  alloy  the  fierceness  of  the 
Gothic  temperament  with  the  social  culture  of  Italy .^ 
The  Romans  still  held  many  of  the  chief  civil  oiBces. 
Liberius,  Symmachus,  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  were  the 
ministers  of  the  Gothic  hiog.  Tet  the  two  elements 
of  the  society  had  no  tendency  to  assimilation  or  union ; 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  king  might  mitigate,  he 
Yfiry  imser-  could  not  reconcile  this  discoi'd,  which  could 
''"'■  only  be  finally  extinguished  by  years  of  mu- 

tual intercom-se,  by  intermarriages,  and  above  all  by 
perfect  commmiity  of  religions  fiiith.  The  Gothic  and 
the  Roman  races  stood  apart  in  laws,  in  usages,  in  civil 
position,  as  well  as  in  character.  Possessors,  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  of  the  one-tliird  of  the  lands  in 
Italy,  of  which  they  exacted  the  surrender,  and  for 
which  tliey  tacitly  engaged  to  protect  the  whole  from 
foreign  invasion,^  the  Goths  settled  as  an  armed  aristoc- 
racy among  a  people  who  seemed  content  to  purchase 

1  "li  semper  fiieiint  (SoJhi,  BC.)  in,  landis  medio  conatitnti,  nt  et  Bo- 
maaomni  prndantjam  caperent,  et  vivtateoi  geutiiun  possidevant.  .  .  . 
Consnetndo  nostra  ibris  mentibna  iiiaeratur  donee  tracnlentna  aairaBH 
vivere  velle  conaneacat."  —  Cassiofl.  Var.  Epist.  iii.  23.  In  another  pas- 
sage ha  ashorta  the  Goths  to  pnt  on  the  mannera  of  the  togs,  and  to  cast 
off  those  of  bacbaiiam.  "  Intelligite  homines  lion  fam  eorporeit  vi  quam 
ratioiie  p™ferri."  —Lib.  iii.  Epist.  17.  When  he  invaded  Ganl,  Theodorie 
declared liiiuself  the  protector  of  the  Eomans:  "Dcleclamut  jure  Romano 
vivere  quos  ai-mia  vindiiamna.  .  .  .  Nobis  pcopoaitum  est,  Deo  juvante, 
aio  vivere,  ut  anbjecti  ae  doleant  noatram  dommiom  tardius  aoquiBisBB."  — 
iii.  43.  Bntthe  most  cleai  and  distinct  indication  of  hia  views  is  in  tlie 
formnla  for  the  appointment  of  Uie  Count  of  the  Gothei  "Uniim  voB 
ampleotatiir  vivendi  votum,  quibns  uanm  ease  eonstat  iniperinm."  The 
anonym.  Yalea.  says  tliai  the  poor  Soman  (miaer)  affacted  t«  ba  a  Goth, 
the  rich  (utilis)  Ooth  to  be  a  Itoman. 

2  "  Vos  autem  Bomani  inagmj  atudlo  Gothos  dlligere  dehetis,  qui  in  pace 
numerosos  vobis  populos  fiiciuiit,  et  uuivei'sam  rempublicam  par  bella  de- 
feiidmii."  —  Cassiod.  vii.  3. 
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their  security  at  tlie  price  of  one  third  of  their  posses- 
sions. Tiiis  transfer  was  carried  on  with  nothing  of 
the  violence  and  irregularity  of  plunder  or  confiscation, 
but  with  the  utmost  order  and  equity.  It  was,  in  truth, 
but  a  new  foim  of  the  law  of  conquest,  which  Rome 
had  enforced,  first  upon  Italy,  afterwards  on  the  world, 
Nor  was  it  an  obsolete  and  forgotten  hardship,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  free,  and  flourishing,  and  happy  peasantry 
from  their  paternal  homesteads,  and  hei'editary  fields ; 
they  were  only  like  those  more  partial  no  doubt,  but 
more  crael  ejectments,  when  the  conquering  Triumvir, 
during  the  later  republic,  confiscated  whole  provinces, 
and  apportioned  them  among  his  own  sol- j)|,,s,ojj  ^j 
diery.^  The  followers  of  Odoacer  had  already,  ^^^' 
if  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  enforced  the  same  suiTen- 
der,  and  the  Groth  only  expelled  the  Hernlian  from  his 
newly  acquired  estate.  Large  tracts  in  Italy  were  ut- 
terly desolate  and  uncultivated  —  almost  the  whole 
under  imperfect  culture.^  This,  in  the  best  times  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  had  been  the  natural  and  I'e- 
corded  consequence  of  the  vast  estates  accnmulated  by 
one  proprief«r,  and  cultivated  by  slaves  or  at  best  by 
poor  metayers,  and  was  now  aggravated  by  the  genei-al 
ruin  of  that  aristocracy,  the  diificulty  of  maintaining 
slaves,  and  the  effects  of  long  warfare.  This  revolu- 
tion at  least  assisted  in  breaking  up  these  overgi'own 
properties,  combining  as  it  did  with  constant  aliena^ 

1  Theodoric  considered  that  ha  had  anoceeded  to  the  light  of  the  Roman 
people  in  apportioning  land ;  he  prohibited  the  forelble  entvance  npon  iarniB 
■without  anthority. 

2  "Vides  omTersa  Italito  loca  originariis  vidnata  enltoribua."  Eead  the 
whole  speech  of  Theodoric  t«  Epiphanins  of  Payia  on  the  desoMon  espec- 
itxlly  of  Liguiia.  — Ennod.  Vit,  p.  1014.    "  Lalifanilia  perdidurc  Ilnliain," 
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tions  to  the  Church,  and  afterwards  to  monasteries. 
Agriculture  in  Italy  received  a  new  impulse,^  the  more 
necessary,  as  it  ceased  to  command  foreign  resources. 
The  harvests  of  the  East,  and  of  Egypt  and  Libya, 
had  long  been  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
capital;  and  Western  Afiica,  desolated  by  the  Van- 
dals, no  longer  poured  in  her  supplies,  Theodorie 
watched  with  parental  solicitude  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  irregular  and  uncertain  supplies  of 
com  to  his  Italian  subjects,  who  were  now  thrown  on 
their  own  resources.  His  correspondence  is  fiill  of 
orfera  on  tliis  important  subject.  Italy  began  to  ex- 
port corn.  The  price,  both  of  corn  and  wine,  fell  to  a 
very  moderate  amount.^ 

The  G-othic  king  claimed  all  the  imposts  fonneriy 
paid  to  the  impeml  treasury ;  the  Curiae  were  still  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection,  but  Theodorie  inculcated 
moderation  in  the  exaction  of  the  imperial  claims.^ 
The  Goths  appear  to  have  been  liable  to  the  same 
taxes  with  the  Romans.*  The  clergy  had  as  yet  no 
Theodorie.  immunities.  Theodorie  himself  aspired  to  be 
the  impartial  sovereign  of  both  races.      In  him  met 

1  It  IB  curious  thHt'  most  of  tbeae  edicts  prohibit  exjioWoJuwi.  See  Cassl- 
oflonia.  Vac.  Lib.  i.  31,  3i,  35  (a  strange  document  in  point  of  style). 
Lib.  ii.  12,  ia  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  bacon,  an  important  article  of 
food;  SO  ^ve9  ordeis  to  send  com  from  ItaTenca  to  LigQriB,  which  was 
Buflfeving  farame.  The  Gothic  army  in  Gaul  was  supported  by  tJie  prOT- 
ince,  not  ttom  Itaiy  (iii.  41,  2),  and  during  a  famine  SoutJiern  Italy  and 
Sicily  relieved  Saul  (iv.  6,  7).  On  the  aOua  hmid,  Theodorie  endeavored 
to  obtBin  com  from  Spain  for  the  supply  of  Rome;  but  it  seems  the  dealers 
had  fbund  a  better  market  in  Africa  (v.  85). 

^  "Sexaginta  modios  trlticoriun  in  sohduin  ipeins  tempove  lUevunt,  et 
vinum  triginta  amphorte  in  soiidnm."  —  Anon.  Vales.  .Without  ascer- 
taining tlis  exact  relfttive  value,  we  may  infer  that  tliese  were  unusually  low 

a  Vnv.  i.  ID,  iv.  19. 
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and  blended  the  Roman  and  the  Goth :  in  peace  he  ex- 
changed the  Gotliic  mihtary  dress  for  the  purple  of  the 
Roman  Emperor.^  He  preserved  the  ancient  titles  both 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire.  He  appointed 
Consuls,  Patricians,  Qusstors,  as  well  as  Counts  of 
largesses,  of  provinces,  and  some  of  the  more  servile 
titles  of  the  East,^  The  conqueror  was  earnestly  de- 
sirous to  secure  for  his  Italian  subjects  the  blessings  of 
peace ;  though  his  arms  were  employed  in  Gaul  for 
thirty  out  of  thirty-three  years  of  his  reign,  Italy, 
under  his  dominion,  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.^  The 
police  was  so  strict  throughout  Italy,  that  merchants 
thronged  from  all  parts.  A  man  might  leave  his  silver 
or  gold  as  safely  on  his  ferm  as  in  a  waUed  city.*  He 
bequeathed  peace  to  his  successors;  he  en-pegjeof 
couraged  all  the  arts  of  peace.  The  posts  ^'°^''' 
were  arranged  on  a  new  and  effective  footing.^  The 
great  roads,  the  bridges,  the  ruined  walls,  and  falling 
buildings  wei*  restored  to  their  ancient  strength  and 
splendor.  Verona,  Pavia,^  above  all  Ravenna,  were 
adoraed  with  new  palaces,  porticos,  baths,  amphjthea- 
ti'es,  basilicas,  and,  doubtless,  churches.     In  the  latter 

1  Muratori,  Annal.  d'  Italia,  iv.  3S0, 

2  See  Uie  sixth  book  of  the  Epistles. 

a  Eonodina  Saya,  in  Tit  Epiphan.  —  "  Cnjus  post  tcioniphum  spoliatam 
yaglua' glodinm  nnllns  aapesit.'* — p-  1015.  '^Ergo  prEedai'iia  et  ton^e 
voluntatis  in  omnibus,  qui  I'egnaTit  itnnos  xsxiii.  cujus  tempoiibus  Telicilas 
wt  B^uuta,  Italiajn  pev  annos  ^csx.  ita  at  etiam  ]>ax  pergentibus  esset 
{PtrgeittUim  BUtcassoribna  bjub)."  —  Wagner's  note,  Ansmyni.  Vales. 

*  Anonym.  Vales. 

»  Epfei  i.  29,  iv.  47,  v.  6. 

'  Anonym.  Vales.  This  writer,  in  hia  admiration  of  the  golden  age  of 
Theodoric,  declares  tltat  he  did  not  repiur  the  gates  of  the  cities,  as,  being 
now  never  closed,  the  inhabitants  entering  and  going  out  by  night  as  weU 
as  by  day,  they  Jiad  become  of  no  use.  "  Hoc  per  totam  Ttaliam  augarium 
habebat,  nt  null!  dvitati  portas  fiioei'et." 
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city  Theodoric  avowedly  siinied  at  rivalling  the  magnif- 
icence of  Rome ;  but  Rome  was  not  plundered  or  sac- 
rificed to  tlie  new  capital.  The  care  of  Theodoric 
was  extended  to  the  restoration  of  her  stately  but  in- 
jnred  edifices.^  The  Cloacie,  which  excited  the  won- 
der of  the  barbarians,  and  diatingnished  Rome  from  all 
other  cities,  were  to  he  repaired  entirely  at  the  pubHc 
cost.2  The  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  no  longer  to 
he  directed  to  private  use,  for  the  turning  of  mills,  or 
imgation  of  gardens,  hut  devoted  to  the  general  bene- 
fit of  the  citizens.^  The  prefect  of  the  city  and  bis 
lieutenant,  the  Count  of  Rome,  and  the  public  archi- 
tect* were  especially  charged  to  keep  up  the  forests  of 
stately  buildings,  the  statues  wliich  peopled  tlie  city, 
the  herds  of  equestrian  images.^  In  these  terms  the 
harharians  expressed  iheir  astonishment  at  tlie  yet  in- 
exhausted  treasures  of  art  in  the  imperial  city.  The 
florid  panegyric  of  Theodoric  describes  the  aged  city 
as  renewing  her  youth ;  noble  edifices  were  completed 
nearly  as  soon  as  planned.  Theodoric  is  almost  a  second 
Romulus  —  as  it  is  greater  to  ward  off  the  fall,  than  to 
have  commenced  the  foundations  of  a  city.^ 

1  Vac.  i.  SI.    Oompaie  ii.  31. 
a  Var.  iii.  BO. 

*  On  the  general  policy  of  Theodoiic  in  Ihis  respect,  "  Decet  pi-iucipem 
cam,  qu»  si  rempublicatu  pneatat  angendam,  et  vere  digiium  eat  regem 
jediflciis  palatia  decorare.  Alreit  enira  nt  omatui  cedanins  vetenira,  ijiii 
imparea  non  anmoB  beatitudini  sfficulDrnni."  —  Vai'.  i.  6.  "Decora  fkcies 
imperii,  testimonium  pneooniale  regnomm."  —  Vai.  t[L  5. 

6  "Mirabilis  sylva  moenium,  populus  atatuarum,  greges  eqnonim."  — 
Var.  vii.  5:  eorapaie  vii.  13,  13.  These  latter  are  the  formalariea  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Conies  Ronianue,  and  the  architect  of  liie  public  mirka. 
— Ennod.  apod  Sirmond.  p.  96T. 

'  Theodoric  commands  mflrmorarii  to  ba  sent  from  Eavenna  lo  Rome! 
these  were  workers  in  mosaic  (we  hear  nothing  of  paintei's  or  BCiilptoi-s), 
which  art  tjie  barbarians  seem  to  have  especially  admired.    "  Qui  exiinid 
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When  Tlieodoi'ic  appeared  in  Rome,  tlie  Emperor 
might  seem,  to  revive  in  greater  power  and  majesty 
than  he  had  displayed  since  the  days  of  Theodosiua  the 
Great.  The  largesses  of  com  were  distributed,  though 
to  a  smaller  population,  with  a  hberality  which  rivalled 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Empire.* 

Though  himself  taJdng  no  pleasure  in  savage  or  idle 
amusements,  the  barbai'ic  king,  considering  such  sub- 
jects not  quite  beneath  the  care  of  the  sovereign,  per- 
haps not  without  some  politic  design  to  occupy  the 
proud  and  turbulent  metTOpoIis,  indulged  his  subjecte 
with  their  ancient  spectacles,  in  such  pomp  as  to  recall 
the  famous  names  of  Trajan  and  Valendnian.^  The 
gladiators  alone  had  been  suppressed  by  the  influence 
of  Christian  opinion ;  aiid  even  if  humanity  had  not 
won  this  triumph,  Rome  had  no  longer  barbarian  cap- 
tives, whom  she  could  devote  to  the  carnage  of  these 
mimic  wars.  But  the  arena  was  still  open  to  the  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts.^  The  pantomimes,  of  which  alone 
Theodoric  speaks  with  interest,  were  frequent  and 
splendid.^  The  chariot  races  were  attended  with  all 
the  old  passionate  ardor,  and  the  contending  colors 
were  espoused  with  &natic  zeal  by  the  opposite  fections, 

divisa  conjongunt  et  venis  cDTIudentJbna  ilTigata  naturatem  &cieni  laiida- 
biliter  mentiaiitiir.  ■  .  .  De  ni-te  veniat,  qnod  vmcat  Datnrsm,  diseoloria 
aoita  marmoruin  gratiseimfk  pictui'ai'um  vatietaU  texaatur."  —  Yar.  i.  9, 

i  Anonym.  Vales.  Compare  tbe  fovmulary  for  the  appointment  of  tlie 
Pi'tefectus  annonEB. 

2  Anonym.  Vales.  The  edicts  are  prafiiCBd  witli  a  kind  of  apology. 
"  Licet  inter  gloriosas  raipnblioie  coras  .  .  .  pars  mrnma  videator,  prind- 
pem  de  spectoculis  loqni,  tamen  pro  amore  reipublicie  Romance  non  pigebit 
has  cogitalioiies  intrata."  —  Var.  i.  20. 

*  Var.  V.  43,  wliere  tbeferitas  apQCtacnII  is  reproyed.  Among  TheocToric'fl 
buildings  is  mentioneii  an  ampbitheati'e  at  Pavia. 

i  He  chIIb  it  a  wondei-fiil  art,  whicb.  is  ofteii  nioi"e  expi'e&sive  tliau  laii- 
gnage-  — Tar.  i,  20. 
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OQ  which  the  SoTereign,  though  he  did  not  condescend 
to  take  a  part,  looked  with  indulgence.  He  allowed  the 
utmost  license  to  the  expression  of  puhlic  feeling,  and 
strongly  reproved  the  officious  or  haughty  interference 
of  the  Senate  for  attempting  to  repress  this  legitimate 
freedom.^ 

But  Tlieodoric,  in  his  religious  character,  is  the 
TiiBJdoiio'B    chief  object   of  our  study.      The  Christian 

Kligfous  .      ■'  ^     £      J     -L  ■  1  ■  .1 

rule.  sovereign  must  find  his  proper  place  in  tJie 

history  of  Christianity.  The  Ku  g  of  the  0  trogoths 
not  merely  held  together  in  peace  ind  amit  the  two 
races,  the  JEloman  and  the  Baiba  a  but  en  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Arian  reposed  th  o  ghout  1  reign, 
if  not  in  friendly  quiet,  at  least  w  tl  out  any  olation 
of  the  public  peace. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  in  a  state  so  divided, 
the  Sovereign  was  of  the  religion  of  the  few.  He 
escaped  the  temptation  to  persecute,  since  it  would 
have  been  idle  to  suppose  that  he  could  persuade  or 
compel  so  strong  a  majority  to  embrace  his  detested 
opinions.  If  the  wise  spirit  of  toleration  had  not  led 
him  to  moderate  measures,  the  good  sense  of  the 
Sovereign  would  have  compelled  him  to  respect  the 
inveterate  tenets  of  the  larger,  the  more  intellectually 
powerful  part  of  his  subjects.  Still,  though  his  Byzan- 
tine education  might  have  warned  Theodoric  against 
the  danger,  if  the  Sovereign  should  plunge  too  deeply 
into  ecclesiastical  af&,irs,  his  forbearance  was  nevertlie- 

1  "  Morea  aufem  graves  in  spacfaculo  quia  reqnirit?  Ad  cireum  nesciuvit 
conTenire  Catones."  — i.  27.  It  is  evident  that  the  senate  and  the  people 
had  taien  different  aides.  The  senators  are  reproved  foe  introdncing  their 
anaed  slaves  lunong  the  audience.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  complaint  of  a 
senator  of  personal  insult  was  to  be  carried  before  the  pi'Ktorian  priefecC. 
10  of  good-hnmorod  moderation  in  all  the  odiots; 
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less  extraordinary,  considering  the  all-searching,  all- 
pervading  activity  of  his  aflministration ;  and  tliat  the 
religions  supremacy  had  heen  so  long  a  declared  pre- 
rogative of  that  Impiaial  power,  which  had  now  passed 
into  his  hands.  Imperial  edicts  since  the  days  of 
Constantine  had  been  solicited,  respected,  enforced  hy 
the  hjerarchs  so.  long  as  they  spoke  the  dominant 
doctrine ;  they  had  become  part  of  the  code  of  the 
Empire ;  even  when  adverse  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
th^  had  been  always  supported  by  one  faction  at  least, 
and  received  with  awe  by  tlie  more  indlfiFerent  multi- 
tudes. The  doctrine  that  the  clergy,  the  bishops,  or 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  were  the  sole  legislators  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  so  precarious  and  undefined,  tliat  we  still 
cannot  altogether  withhold  our  admiration  fi-om  the 
wisdom  of  Theodoric.  The  Arianism,  indeed,  of  the 
Goths  had  not  the  fresh  ardor  or  burning  zeal  of  recent 
proselytism.  It  was  a  kind  of  religious  accident,  arising 
out  of  their  first  conversion,  which  happened  to  take 
place  during  the  reign  of  an  Arian  Emperor^  and 
through  Arian  missionaries.  It  had  settled  into  a  quiet 
hereditary  feith.  There  was  no  peculiar  congeniality 
in  its  tenets  with  the  Teutonic  mind,  which  was  rather 
disposed  to  receive  what  it  was  taught  with  implicit 
&ith ;  and,  though  no  doubt  averse  to  the  subtleties  of 
the  Greek  theology,  neither  comprehended,  nor  cared  to 
comprehend,  these  controversies.  It  was  content  to 
adhere  to  the  original  creed,^  or,  possibly,  might  feel 

1  Salvian  is  iiiolined  to  judge  tJie  heresy  of  the  baibariaas  wifii  clmrityj 
parliapa  Uiat  he  might  inveigh  more  fiej'oely  against  lie  vices  of  the 
Catliolie  Bomana.  "  Barbarl  qiiippe  homines,  immo  potius  bumanie  emdi- 
tionis  aspertes,  qui  niliil  ouinino  sciunt.  nisi  ijiiod  a  dootoribus  suia  sndiimt, 

De  GiibBcnat.  Dei,  lib.  v. 
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some  pride  in  differing  from  tlie  abject  race,  over  which 
it  asserted  its  civil  and  military  superiority. 

The  serene  impartiality  of  Theodoric's  government 
Theoaorio'B  in  religions  afiairs  extorts  tlie  praise  of  the 
imsMtiaiiiy.  most  zealous  Catholic.i  He  attempted  nothing 
against  the  Catholic  fiiith.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  the  royal  ambassadors  to  Belisarius 
defied  their  enemies  to  prove  a  case  in  which  the 
Gotiis  had  persecuted  the  Catholics.^  Theodoric  treat- 
ed the  Pope,  the  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  with  grave 
respect:  in  the  more  distinguished,  such  as  Epipha- 
nius,  he  ever  placed  the  highest  esteem  and  confidence. 
We  shall  behold  him  showing  as  much  reverence, 
and  even  bounty,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  as 
thongh  he  had  been  a  Catholic.  The  poor  who  were 
dependent  on  that  Chm'ch  were  maintained  by  his  - 
liberality.^  The  Arian  clergy  also  shared  in  the 
tolerant  sentiments  of  their  King.  Of  tlieir  position, 
character,  influence ;  of  tlie  churches  they  built  or  oc- 
cupied ;  of  their  services,  of  their  processions,  of  their 
ceremonies ;  of  any  aggression  or  intrigue  on  their 
part ;  of  any  collision,  which  we  might  have  supposed 
inevitable  with  the  Latin  clergy,  history,  and  history 
entirely  written  by  the  Catholics,  is  totally  silent;  and 
that  silence  is  the  best  testimony,  either  to  tlieir  unex- 
ampled moderation,  as  the  religious  teachers  of  the  few 
indeed,  but  those  few  the  conquerors  and  rulers,  or  to 
the  wiser  policy  of  the  King,  which  could  consti'ain  even 

'  "  Nihil  contra  reli^onem  catholicam  teiitaiis,"  Oihb  writes  the  anony- 
nnona  historian,  Iiimself  a  davout  Catliolie.  EnnodiuB,  in  praising  the 
religion,  forgets  the  Arianiam  of  Theodorie.  —  Paneg.  p.  971.    Anouyoi. 
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lioiiest  religious  zeal,  Theodoric  himself  adhered  firmly 
but  calmly  to  his  native  Arianism ;  but,  all  the  conyer- 
sions  seem  to  Lave  been  from  the  religion  of  the  King ; 
even  his  mother  became  a  Catliolic  ;^  and  some  other 
distinguished  persons  of  the  court  embraced  a  different 
creed  without  forfeiting  the  royal  fevor,^  Theodoric 
was  the  protector  of  Church  property,^  which  he  him- 
self increased  by  large  grants.*  This  property,  with 
some  exceptions,  was  still  liable  to  the  common  im- 
posts. His  wise  finance  would  admit  no  exemptions, 
but  in  gifts  he  was  prodigal  to  magnificence.  The 
clergy  were  amenable  to  the  common  law  of  the 
Empire,  and  were  summoned  before  the  royal  courts 
,  (the  stern  law  would  not  be  eluded)  for  all  ordinary 
crimes ;  ^  but  all  ecclesiastical  offences  were  lefl  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.^     Nor,  although  the  Henilian 

1  "  Mater  Theodocici,  Eiivileva  dicta,  catholica  qnidem  erat  qua  in 
bapHsmo  Ensebia  diefa." — Anonym.  Vales. 

*  Note  of  Valerius  to  Auouyni.  at  Ihe  end  of  Wagner's  Aiumianus 
Mnccflllinns,  page  309.  — "Vai".  s.  34  a.  36.  These  cases  belong  to  the  enc- 
cessors  of  Theodori<^  Witli  Gibbon,  I  reject  the  story  of  his  beheading  a 
Catliolic  priest  toi  turning  Allan  in  oi-dsr  to  gain  his  tiiport  I^  is  most 
probable  that  the  man  had  bean  guilty  of  some  capital  eiime,  aud  sought 
to  aare  his  Ufa  by  aposlaoy.  It  was  not  improbably  either  Theodotus  or 
Connt  Odoin,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Home,  and  was 
beheaded  ftir  his  treason:  oorapace  Hiat.  Miacel.  p.  612. 

*  Via.  iv.  17,  orders  to  hia  general  Ibaa  in  Gaul  to  restore  oerlain  lands 
to  flie  Church  of  Narbonne. 

*  "  If;"  he  writes  to  Count  Geberic,  "  in  onr  piety,  we  bestow  lands  on 
tie  chm-ch,  we  ought  to  maintain  rigidly  what  siie  possesses  already."  — 
Tar.  iv.  20. 

6  JanuBiius,  Bishop  of  Salona,  is  sued  for  a  debt,  though  fbr  lighte  15ir 
the  church;  a  Bishop  Peter  tor  the  restitution  of  an  iuhei'itance ;  the  Friesl 
Laurence  tor  eacrile^ous  violaliou  of  a  tomb  m  search  of  treasure ;  Antony, 
Bishop  of  Polft,  for  the  restitutjon  of  a  house:  compare  DuEoure,  Hist. 
de  Theodoric,  I  p.  368. 

"  See  tie  celebrated  privilege  accorded  to  Ihe  clergy  of  Rome  by  Afha- 

larie Var.  viii.24.     This,  however,  was  no  more  than  arbitration.    "Es- 

ceptos  a  framito  jnsljtiffi  non  patimnr  iii^-eniri."  — Cflssiod.  ii.  29.    Yet 
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Odoacer  had  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  con- 
firming the  Papal  election,  did  Theodoric  interfere  in 
tliose  elections  until  compelled  by  the  saugainary 
tumults  which  distracted  the  city.  Even  then  he  inter- 
fered only  as  the  anxious  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 
and  declined  the  arbitration  between  the  conflicting 
claims,  which  both  paities,  hoping  for  his  support, 
endeavored  to  force  on  tlie  reluctant  monarch. 

The  feuds  of  the  Roman  clergy,  which  broke  out  on 
the  customary  occasion  of  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
and  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  their  Arian  soTereign, 
A,B.  m.  ^^y  ^^  traced  hack  to  a  more  remote  source. 
SwUo^foc  Anastasius,  as  has  been  seen,  during  his  short 
(he  Popedom,  pontificate,  had  deviated  into  the  paths  of 
peace  and  conciliation.  He  had  endeavored  by  mild- 
ness, and  by  no  important  eoneession  (he  insisted  not 
on  the  condemnation  of  Aeacius),  to  reunite  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  This  un- 
wonted policy  had  apparently  formed  two  parties  in 
the  Roman  clergy,  one  inclined  to  the  gentler  measures 
of  Anastasius,  the  other  to  the  sterner  and  more  inex- 
orable tone  of  his  predecessoi's.  Each  party  elected 
j)j^  22.  their  Pope,  the  latter  the  Deacon  Symma- 
i.D.  498.  chus,  the  former  the  Archpresbyter  Lau- 
rentius.^  The  rival  Pontifis  were  consecrated  on  the 
same  day,  one  in  the  Lateran  Church,  the  other  in  tliat 
of  St.  Mary.  At  the  head  of  the  party  of  Laurentius, 
stood  Peatus  or  Faustus  Niger,  the  chief  of  the  Senato- 
rial oi"der.  He  had  been  the  ambassador  of  Theodoric 
at  Constantinople,  to  demand  the  acknowledgment  of 

Theodoric,  ftom  respect,  was  unwilling  to  pnnish  a  pi-itst.    "  Soelus  qnod 
'  AnaEtaaiua  (lied  Nov.  17.  —  MHtatori,  sub  ann. 
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the  Goth  as  King  of  Italy.  He  had  succeeded  in  his 
mission ;  perhaps  had  been  prevailed,  upon  to  attempt 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  Chnrches,  either  by  per- 
suading the  acceptance  of  the  Henoticon  by  the  Roman 
clergy,  or  moi-e  probably  on  the  terms  of  compromise 
approved  by  Pope  Anastasius,  The  two  factions  en- 
countered with  the  fiercest  hostility ;  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  populace  were  divided  ;  the  streets  of 
the  Christian  city  i-an  with  blood,  as  in  the  days  of 
republican  strife,^  The  conflicting  claims  of  the  prel- 
ates were  brought  before  the  throne  of  Theodoric. 
The  simple  justice  of  the  Goth  decided  tliat  the  bishop 
who  bad  the  greater  number  of  suifrages,  and  had  been' 
first  consecrated,  had  the  best  right  to  the  throne. 
Symmachus  was  acknowledged  as  Pope :  he  held  a 
synod  at  Rome  which  passed  two  memorable  deci'ees, 
one  almost  in  the  terms  of  the  old  Roman  law,  severely 
condemning  all  ecclesiastical  ambition,  all  canvassing^ 
either  for  obtaining  subscriptions,  or  administration 
of  oatlis,  oi-  promises  for  the  papacy  during  the  life- 
time of  the  Pope  ;  ^  the  other  declared  the  election  to 
be  in  the  majority  of  tlie  clergy,  thus  virtually  abro- 
gating the  law  of  Odoacer.  Laurentire  (the  rival 
Pope  was  present  at  this   synod)   subscribed  its   de- 

l  Each,  party  charged  the  other  with  these  cruelties.  The  anthov  of  the 
Hist  Micell.  asBBrta  that  Eesf  lis  and  Probinus,  of  the  party  of  Laurentiiis, 
elen  in  the  midst  of  Rome  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  and  a  great  ntim- 
ber  of  cilJaens ;  a  fragment  of  a  writer  on  tlie  other  side  (published  hy  the 
impartial  Muralori)  aacrihea  these  acts  of  violence,  slaughter,  and  pillage, 
with  many  other  vices,  to  Symmachus.  Compare  Annal.  d'  Ital.  sub  aun. 
498. 

3  It  was  the  language  of  the  Ian  de  Ambitu,  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
distinctions.  It  is  enacted  "propter  frequentes  ambitus  quorundam,  et 
ecclcMffl  pnritatem,  vel  populi  coUisionem,  qua  niolesta  et  iniqua.  incom- 
pctcnter  episcopatum  deaidcraiitimn  gciici'avit  aviditas,"  —  Labbe,  Coneil., 
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crees,^  and  returned  to  the  more  peaceful,  perhaps  to 
a  wise  man,  the  more  enviable  bisliopric  of  Nocera. 

Dnring  this  interral  of  peace,  Theodoric  for  Hio 
Thflodoric  in  first  time  viaited  the  imperial  city.  He  was 
i.ii.4fl9.  met  by  Pope  Symmachus  at  the  head  of  bis 
clergy,  by  the  Senate,  which  still  numbered  some  few- 
old  and  femous  names,  Anicii,  Albini,  Marcelli,  and 
by  the  whole  people,  who  crowded  with  demonstiu- 
tions  of  the  utmost  joy  around  their  barbarian  BOvei> 
eign.  Catholic  and  Arian,  Goth  and  Eoman,  mingled 
theu:  acclamations.  Theodoric  performed  his  devotions 
in  St.  Peter's  with  the  fervor  of  a  Catholic.  In  the 
Senate  he  swore  to  maintain  all  the  imperial  laws,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Eoman  people.  He  cele- 
brated the  Circensian  games,  in  commemoration  of  all 
his  triumphs,  with  the  utmost  magnificence ;  ordered  a 
distribution  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  com 
annually  to  iJie  poor,  and  set  apart  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold  for  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  palace.  The 
Bishop  Fulgentius,  witness  of  the  splendor  of  Theod- 
oric's  reception,  breaks  out  into  these  rapturous  words : 
"  If  such  be  the  magnificence  of  earth,  what  must  be 
that  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  I "  ^  Theodoric  re- 
mained in  Rome  six  months,  and  then  returned  to 
Eavenna. 

During  all  this  period,  and  the  three  or  four  follow- 
ciBjgM  ing  years,  the  Action  of  Laurentius  were 
Sjmmaohna.  watchiug  their  Opportunity  to  renew  the  strife.^. 

1  Baronins  snb  ann.    Mnraiori  has  some  doiibta. 

^  Anonym.  Valea.  Vita  B.  Fulgentii. 

B  There  Hie  two  aocoimtB  of  tieBBtfaasaoaons,— One  that  of  Anaalasiua 
Bibliotliecarius,  or  the  anonj-niona  papal  biographer,  ihvorable  to  Syinma- 
«luia;  the  other  the  anonymouaVMonensis,  published,  by  Murafori.  I  have 
enileavotfi  to  harmonize  them.  Both  agree  that  soma  yaora  elapaed  be- 
tween the  accoBsion  of  Symmaehua  and  this  new  contest. 
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Fearful  charges  began  to  bo  rumored  against  Symma- 
chiis,  no  less  than  adultery ,i  and  the  alienation  of  the 
property  of  the  see.  Fauatus,  his  implacable  adversaiy, 
with  the  Consul  Probinus  and  great  part  of  the  Senate, 
.  supported  these  criminations.  The  accusation  was 
brought  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Thcodoric,  sup- 
ported by  certain  Roman  females  of  rank,  who  had 
been  suborned,  it  was  said,  by  the  enemies  of  Syrama- 
chus.  Symmachus  was  summoned  to  Ravenna,  and 
confined  in  Rimini.  But  finding  the  preju-  xumuira  ■ 
dices  in  RaTenna  darkening  against  him,  he  ^™'- 
escaped  and  returned  to  Rome.  Laurentius  had  also 
secretly  entered  the  capital.  The  sanguinary  tumults 
between  the  two  fections  broke  out  with  greater  fiiry ; 
priests  were  sacrilegiously  slain,  monasteries  fired,  and 
even  sacred  virgins  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
The  Senate  petitioned  the  King  to  send  a  *■»■  603- 
visitor  to  judge  the  cause  of  the  Pontiff.  A  royal 
commission  was  issued  to  Peter,  Bishop  of  Altino. 
But  instead  of  a  calm  mediator  between  the  conflicting 
parties,  or  an  equitable  judge,  the  visitor  threw  himself 
into  the  party  of  Laurentius,^  The  possessions  of  the 
Church  were,  in  part  at  least,  seized  and  withholden 
from  Symmachus ;  he  was  commanded  to  give  up  the 
slaves  of  his  household  that  they  might  be  examined,^ 
it  should  seem,  by  torture  according  to  the  ancient 
usage.* 

1  AnonjTn.  Veron.  — confirmed  I)y  Ennodiua,  p.  136S. 

2  Enuod.  Apologet.  pro  Synod.,  p.  987. 

^  Tilts  con:«sponded  nitli  the  two  heiuU  of  accusatiDn.  Tiie  former 
provided  agaiust  the  alleged  aliena^oii  of  tlie  ctLUTch.  property,  the  latter 
refferred  to  that  of  adnltery, 

'  This  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  in  the  first  place,  showing  that  slaves  formed 
the  household  of  the  Pope,  and  that,  by  law,  they  were  yetli^le  to  tortiurn. 
This  seems  dear  from  the  words  of  Eanodina,  "  Sed,  credo,  replicabitia : 
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Theodoric,  still  declining  the  jurisdiction  over  these 
BTDOiiaot  ecclesiastical  offences,  summoned  a  synod  of 
Brans.  Itahan  prelates  to  meet  at  Rome.     The  synod 

held  two  successive  sessions,  and  tltroughout  their  pro- 
ceedings may  be  traced  theii'  consciousness  of  their 
embarrassing  position,  which  is  increased  as  the  reports 
of  these  proceedings  have  passed  thcongh  later  writers.^ 
They  were  assembled  under  the  authority  of  a  layman, 
an  heretical  sovereign,  too  powerful  to  be  disobeyed, 
and  acting  with  such  cautious  dignity,  justice,  and 
impartiality  as  to  command  respect.  They  were  as- 
sembled to  judge  the  supreme  Pontiff,  tlie  Metropolitan 
of  the  west,  the  asserted,  and  by  most  acknowledged, 
head  of  Christendom.  Symmachus  himself  had  the 
pradence  to  express  his  concurrence  in  the  convocation 
of  this  synod.  At  the  firet  session  he  set  forth  to  attend 
the  CouncU.  He  was  attached  by  tlie  adverse  party, 
showers  of  stones  fell  around  him ;  many  presbyters 
and  others  of  his  followers  wei-e  severely  wounded  ;  the 
Pontiff  himself  only  escaped  under  the  protection  of  the 
Gothic  guard.  The  final,  named  the  Palmaiy,  synod 
was  held  in  some  edifice  or  hall  in  the  palace  called  by 
that  name ;    of  this  assembly  the  accounts  are  some- 

veritotem  ([nam  sponte  proUfa  ia  Ulis  vox  habere  non  polerat,  baste  Alvee- 
sis  erndatiljns  e  latebria  anis  iBligiosus  tortor  esegemt,  ut  dnm  pismB  cor- 
pora aolrerentnr,  i^am  gBBta  fljiese  novarat  aninia  non  eelaret."  Ennodins 
is  so  obscwra  and.  fignrative  that  he  may  seem  to  say,  in  the  next  eeiiteiice, 
diat  this  proceeding  was  illegal,  perhaps  contrary  to  the  canons.  He  ap- 
pears to  winsidev  it  most  eontumdioue  tliat  ecclasiastics  shonld  be  jndged  on 
servile  evidence. 

1  The  whole  qnaaUon  of  the  iinmber  and  dates  of  the  synods  held  at  this 
time  is  mesiiicably  obscure.  I  chieiy  follow  Mnratori.  The  synodus  pal- 
maris  is  usually  eonaidared  the  fourth.  One,  in  all  probabili^  two,  were 
held  by  Symmaelius  before  ihis  new  strife.  The  fonrlh  was  apporently  a 
continuation  of  the  third,  but  held  in  a  different  place  — unless  the  third 
was  one  hold  by  Peter  of  Altino. 
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wliat  more  fiill  and  distinct.  Throughout  appears  the 
manifest  struggle  in  the  ecclesiastical  senate  between  the 
duty  of  submitting  to  the  King,  who  earnestly  b™™  of  tue 
urgus  them  to  restore  peace  to  Rome  and  to  Synod. 
Italy,  aud  the  reluctance  to  assume  jurisdiction  over 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Some  expressions  intimate  that 
already  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  held  to  be  exempt 
from  all  human  authority,  and  could  be  judged  by  God 
alone.  If  the  Pope  is  called  in  question  the  whole 
episcopacy  of  the  Church  is  shaken  to  its  foundation.' 

Symmachus,  however,  had  the  wisdom  to  suppress 
all  jealousy  of  a  Council  ^  whose  authority  alone  could 
completely  clear  him  of  these  formidable  accusations, 
and  which  he  probably  knew  to  be  fiivorably  impressed 
with  his  innocence.  With  the  fiill  authority  of  a  synod 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  bishops  he  rraumed  the 
pontifical  throne,  without  having  compromised  his  dig- 
nity by  thus  condescending  to  their  jurisdiction.  In 
the  woi'ding  of  the  sentence  the  Council  claims  at  once 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  confines  the  jus- 
tification of  Pope  Symmachus  to  immunity  and  freedom 
from  censure  before  men ;  ^  it  leaves  to  the  secret  corai- 

1  "In  aacecdotibne  OKteris  potest  ei  ([uiii  forte  cutaveri6,  refonnHi-i:  at  si 
papa  u(bis  vociatur  in  dubinm,  epieoopatuB  videbitur,  non  jam  episcopus, 
vacillare,"  — Avit.  ad  Senat.  apnd  Labba,  p.  1365.  Avitus  uses  this  argu- 
ment to  the  EenatDra  of  Borne,  "  Nee  minna  dUIgatk  in  ecclesiH  uostrA 
SBdam  Petri,  quiun  in  civitate  apicem  mnndii "  but  Avitus  aclmowledges 
ali  priests,  even  the  Pope,  to  be  atnenaWe  to  seoulac  tribunals,  of  loinrBe  for 
secoiar ofFenees,  "quia  sieut  sntiditos  lies  es^  terreniB  poteatadbus  jubet 
arbiter  cceli ;  Btaturos  noa  ants  reges  et  piincipea  in  guacuaqiie  acaaaUorte 
prsidicene ;  ita  non  ^cile  datur  int«lligt,  qua  vel  ratione,  vel  lege  ab  in- 
fotioribue  (iut^iorin  ecclesiaatical  ordei}  emiuentior  judieetiu'." 

*  "  Judicia  et  iste  volnit,  amavit,  attfaxit,  ingreesua  eat ;  et  qaod  posset 
fideli  corda  dolatis  jnsti  aonleis  eicitare,  veneiaiido  coneilio  etiani  contra 

ir,  indulsit"  —  Ennod.,  p.  981. 

in  ad  homines  respicit  (quia  totum  causis  obBidentibus  supe- 
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sel  of  God  the  u    m       d 

presume   to    proi  ss  ns 

tency,  wliich  it  i        ffi  to  ta  m 

grant  permission        h     P  ff  dm 

teries  to  the  Chr  h     h  irch  is 

jurisdiction.^ 

Content  with  E 

AtBiLre  of  the  ^^    T'^  ^ 

^'-  dissensio  d  n,,   la 

ness  over  the  ea        T  d 

himseF,  dare  we  n  h    m        Ch  ffi 

of  maintaining  th    p  unng  tl     w 

ing  the  civilization     g        mg         fi 

his  people,^  in  ex        mg  h  fi         I 

libei',  et  Christjanie  pt  tis 

eccl^^B  anis^  fld  Jus  s^dia 

Labba,  p.  132B. 

1  Consiflering  tliB  ho  ly 

ecdflBiaayc,  we  can  Maroely  suppose,  either  that  the  severe  Theodotic 
wonld  not  have  driven  him  from  his  presence,  qr  that  an  assemblage  of 
prelates  would  have  attempted  to  shield  a  pontiiF,  of  pi'ecarions  niid  dia- 
pnted  dtle,  nitiioDt  l\ill  and  conclnsive  evidence  of  his  guiltlessness. 

^  The  decisions  of  this  ajuod  were  indeed  impeached  by  the  enemiea  of 
S}  mniachus,  and  Ennodius  fbund  it  neceeaaiy  to  vindicate  tliem  in  an 
apology  as  he  thought^  eloquent,  and  therefbre  in  parts  altog:ether  nnin- 
teliigible,  at  least  so  as  to  give  but  obscure  glimpses  of  the  fecfs.  He 
would  seem,  perhaps  onl;  f  guratively,  to  retort  the  charge  of  adulteiy 
against  the  partisans  of  Laiirentius —  p.  8S2.  At  the  close,  Ennodius  pec- 
sonific"  Bome,  who  has  still  eome  compunctjona  feelings  fbr  the  inevitable 
damnation  of  all  her  older  heroes.  "  Qnce  Curios,  Torquatos,  Cam  illoa,  quos 
Eccleaia  non  regeneravit,  et  reliquos  misi,  plurim^  proHs  inftecunda  mater, 
ad  Taitaram,  dum  exhamtis  emarcni  male  fteta  visceribus;  quia  Fabios 
servata  patcia  non  redemit,  Deciis  mult*  andore  gloria  pacta  nil  pnestitit : 
profligata  est  oparum  sine  fide  innocentia;  criminosis  jtmctus  est,  lequi 
observautis^muB  Scipio."  —  p.  993,  apud  Sirmond. 

i  "  Seusimna  auctas  illationes,  vos  addita  tributa  neadtia.  Its  utcumque 
Buh  admiratione  perfectmn  est,  ut  et  £scus  cfeacebat,  et  privata  utihtas 
nulla  damna  pariecret." — Var.  ii.  19.  The  panegyric  of  Ennodius  must 
be  read  with  that  reserve  which  these  doqiient  adulations  suggeat;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  bo  ti^membeccd  that  Ennodius  was  a  Catholic  and 
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virtues  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  humanity.  His  foreign 
wars  in  Pannonia,  with  a  horde  of  the  Bulgarian  race, 
in  Gaul,  in  defence  of  his  kindred  the  Visigoths  against 
the  ambitious  Franks,  brought  feme  to  the  king,  with- 
out disturbing  the  repose,  or  interrupting  the  progi'ess 
of  improvement  in  Italy.  Far  different  was  the  state  of 
the  East;  the  long  reli^ous  quarrel  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius  had  been  engaged,  had  shaken  its 
throne  to  the  base,  it  needed  only  a  successful  insur- 
rection to  degrade  it  to  still  lower  humiliation. 

The  Pope  Symmachus  watched  no  doubt  with  pro- 
found interest  the  holy  war  which  had  now  broken  out 
in  the  East.  The  polemic  controversies  had  become  the 
causes  or  pretexts  of  revolt  and  battles.  The  formid- 
able Scythian  Vitalianus  (with  whom  Theodoric  had 
some  political  connection  on  account  of  the  hostilities 
in  which  he  had  been  involved  on  the  Daciaii  frontier 
with  the  Eastern  empire)  had  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  and  of  orthodoxy  against  the  aged  Anastasius, 
Symmachus  did  not  hve  to  witness  the  sad  latter  years 
of  the  Emperor  Anastasius ;  the  revolt  of  Vitalianus  ; 
the  hollow  peace  on  the  hard  conditions  of  religious 
submission ;  the  full  acceptance  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Catholic  Bishops, 
and  the  summoning  an  CEcumenic  Council  at  Heraclea. 
His  successor  Hormisdas^  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  eastern  Emperor,  and  be-p^p^jjo^ 
came,  though  at  fii-st  the  vassal,  at  last  the  °^'^^- 
humble  subject  of  the  Arian  Theodoric,  the  dictator  of 
the  religion  of  the  world.  Anastasius  in  his  helpless 
state  sought  the  mediation  not  of  the  civil  but  of  the 
religious  sovereign  of  Italy.  He  might  justly  fear 
1  Ilorraisdas,  Pope  fi'om  July,  B14,  to  Aug.  6,  523. 
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i.D.  509.  Theodoric,  himself  had  once  some  years  be- 
fore entered  into  suspicious  alliance  witli  Clovis  the 
Frank,  he  had  meditated  or  threatened  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  The  Emperor  addressed  a  letter  to 
Hormisdas,  the  feme  of  whose  mild  disposition  tempt- 
ed him  to  renew  a  correspondence  broken  off  by  the 
harshness  of  former  Popes.  But  Hormisdas,  while  he 
warmly  approved  the  Emperor's  disposition  to  peace 
and  unity,  declined  this  flattery  at  the  expense  of  his 
predecessors.  Tet,  on  the  whole,  the  langua^  of  the 
Pope's  reply  was  moderate,  neither  dissembling  nor  as- 
serting in  too  haughty  terms  the  pretensions  of  liis  See. 
The  proposed  Council  of  Heraclea  came  to  nothing ;  a 
Council  in  the  East,  under  present  circumstances,  suit- 
ed the  policy  neither  of  the  Pope,  nor  of  the  Emperor.^ 
Juij6,5iB.  Four  ambassadors,  the  Bishops  Ennodius  and 
Fortunatus,  the  Presbyter  Venantius,  with  Vitalis  a 
Papii  Em-  deacon,  set  forth  in  the  name  of  Pope  Hor- 
stantinopiB.  misdas  to  Constantinople.  Their  instructions 
axe  extant,  a  remarkable  manual  of  ecclesiastical  diplo- 
macy in  a  nice  and  diiEcult  affair.  In  the  question- 
able and  divided  state  of  the  Eastern  clergy,  espe- 
cially of  Constantinople,  as  to  orthodoxy,  the  ambas- 
sadors were  to  receive  their  personal  advances  with 
decent  courtesy,  lest  the  episcopal  character  should  be 
lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  laity ;  but  to  avoid  all 
intimate  intercourse  with  men,  who  might  at  least  be 
heretics;  to  receive  no  presents,  not  even  provisions, 
only  means  of  conveyance ;  to  incur  no  obligations,  and 
to  decline  all  invitations  to  feasts,  mitil  they  could  all 

1  The  story  iH  Thfopliar 
peai'a  from  Bxisting  dotumc 
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meet  together  at  the  great  feast  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
In  Constantinople  they  were  to  go  at  once  to  tlic  lodg- 
ings provided  by  the  Emperor,  bnt  to  avoid  all  intei'- 
conrse  with  their  own  partisans,  till  they  had  presented 
their  credentials  to  the  Emperor.^  Besides  these  ci'e- 
dentials  they  were  armed  with  letters  to  Vitaliauus, 
letters  however  so  cautiously  worded,  that  they  might 
acknowledge  tlie  possession  of  them,  and  though  stead- 
ily declining  to  surrender  them  to  the  Emperor,  might 
permit  them  to  be  read  to  Vitalianus  in  the  presence  of 
an  imperial  commissioner.  Their  instructions,  how 
they  were  to  fix  the  wavering  Emperor,  and  extort 
concession  after  concession,  are  marked  with  the  same 
subtle  and  dexterous  policy.  They  were  to  demand, 
I.,  his  unequivocal  assent  to  the  Council  of  Ohalce- 
don,  and  to  the  letters  of  Pope  Leo.  If  he  yielded 
this  point,  they  were  to  express  their  gratitude  and 
Idss  his  breast,  and  then,  II.,  to  require  him  to  demand 
the  same  assent  from  all  the  clergy  of  the  East.  If 
he  should  assert  tlie  general  ortliodoxy  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  disposition  to  quiet  submission,  if  affairs  had 
not  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  certain  nnadvised  let- 
ters of  Pope  Symmachus,  they  were  to  declare  that.those 
letters,  now  in  their  hands,  contained  only  general  ex- 
hortations to  accept  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  They 
were  to  press  this  point  with  prayers  and  teai's,  to  re- 
mind the  Emperor  of  God,  and  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Should  the  Emperor  reply,  "  What  would  you  have  ? 

1  There  was  a  preliminarr  cauOon  that,  as  it  was  cuBtomary  in  Conston- 
tinople  for  all  persouB  admitted  to  the  emperor  on  ecclBBiaatioal  bnsiness  to 
he  presented  hy  tie  bishop,  they  wera  to  omit,  if  possible,  I'eceiving  this 
courtesy  from  Timothaua,  and  if  he  sliould  offidonaly  thraet  himself  in  tlie 
■way,  and  enforce  the  right  of  preEentation,  to  declare  that  they  were  di- 
isctly  accredited  to  the  emperor  alone. 
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I  receive  the  Council  of  Ohalcedon,  and  the  letters  of 
Leo  :  "  they  were  to  elude  any  assent  to  this  protest, 
unless  he  would  issue  his  imperial  letters  ocmpelling  a 
general  union  with  the  Church  of  Borne.  Should  the 
Emperor  say,  "Will  you  then  receive'the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  into  communion  ? "  Here  was  the 
nicest  point  of  all,  to  avoid  the  recognition  of  either  of 
the  contending  prelates,  and  so  to  bring  the  absolute 
nomination  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  proposed  CouncU,  over  which  Coun- 
cil was  to  preside  the  representative  of  Rome.  The 
instructions  even  anticipate  a  dangerous  objection, 
which  might  occur  to  Anastasius,  that  the  rival  prel- 
ate, Macedonius,  was  a  notorious  heretic.  This,  they 
were  to  rejoin,  is  a  question  to  be  calmly  considered 
when  the  Church  is  restored  to  unity.  "  What,"  should 
the  Emperor  say,  "  is  my  city  to  be  without  a  bishop?  " 
"  The  canons,"  they  are  to  answer,  "  provide  remetlies 
for  such  a  difficulty."  But  these  inexorable  terms  were 
not  all.  Anastasius  was  not  only  to  be  compelled  to  be 
a  persecutor.  Besides  the  acceptance  of  the  CouncO  of 
CbaJcedon,  and  tlie  Leonine  letters  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  obedience  from  the 
clergy,  were  demanded  from  the  Emperor,  as  to  be  rat^ 
ifiedbythe  Council,  III.  The  public  anathema  of  Nes- 
torius,  Eufyches,  Dioscorus,  and  also  of  their  followers, 
(the  maintainers  of  the  Henoticon,)  Timotheus  iElu- 
rus,  Peter  of  Alexandria,  Acacius,  formei'ly  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  and  Peter  of  Antioch.  IV.  The 
immediate  recall  from  exile  of  all  ecclesiastics  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  the  causes  of  then-  respective  ban- 
ishments to  be  examined  by  the  Apostolic  See.  V.  The 
judgment  of  those  accused  of  pcraecuting  the  Catholics 
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to  be  in  like  manner  submitted  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
On  the  fiill  acceptance  of  these  terms,  Hormisdas  con- 
sented to  honor  the  future  Council  with  his  personal 
presence,  not  to  deliberate  but  to  ratify  his  own  solemn 
determinations. 

But  Anastasius  was  not  reduced  so  low  as  to  submit 
to  these  debasing  conditions.  The  condemnation  of 
Acacius  was  unpopular  at  Constantinople,  the  memory 
of  the  Bishop  dear  and  sacred  to  a  large  party,  Anas- 
tasius chose  this  point  of  resistance.  He  accepted  on 
his  own  part  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  why  should 
the  living  be  kept  excommunicated  from  the  Church  on 
account  of  the  dead  ?  The  terms  of  Hormisdas  could 
not  be  enforced  without  much  bloodshed.^  a.d.  607. 
The  embassy  returned  to  Rome.  Anastasius  continued 
to  temporize.  An  imperial  embassy  appeared  in  Rome, 
accredited  to  the  Senate  as  well  as  to  the  Pope,  It  en- 
treated the  intervention  of  that  venerable  body  with 
the  glorious  Theodoric  to  unite  the  afflicted  Christian 
Church  and  Empire.  Hormisdas  treated  these  lay  am- 
bassador, who  presumed  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical 
affah^,  with  supercilious  contempt.  The  churches  of 
Blyria,  of  which  the  opinions  had  as  yet  hung  in  doubt, 
had  now  given  their  unqualified  adhesion  to  Honnisdas 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Far  from  retracting, 
he  rose  in  his  demands;  he  condescended  indeed  to 
send  a  second  legation,  Ennodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  and 
Peregiinus,  Bishop  of  Misenum,  to  Constantinople. 
His  answer  by  them  was  a  vehement  and  implacable 
invective  against  the  memory  of  Acacius.^    That  Bish- 

1  "Grave  ease  clemenlia  nostra  judical  de  ecclesiS  venarabili  propter 

qnie  saper  hoc  BcribifJs,  oiiliaaci."  —  Epist.  Anustaa.  Labbe,  p.  1132. 
1  Epjstola  Hormisdfe  apud  Labbe. 
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op's  communion  with  the  followers  of  Dioscoras  and  of 
Eutyclies  infected  him  with  their  moat  heinous  guilt- 
All  who  hated  those  heretics,  must  hate  Acacius.  The 
crime  of  Acacius  was  darker  than  that  of  the  original 
authors  of  the  heresy.  The  conciemnation  of  Acacius, 
the  unpardonahle  Acacius  —  Acacius  who  had  claimed 
equahty  with  the  Pope  — was  now  the  only  ohstacle  to 
the  peace  hetween  Eastern  and  Western  Chi'istendom, 
a  consummation  to  which  the  West,  even  the  remotest 
Gaul  (so  wrote  Hormisdas,  alluding  to  the  Catholic 
Franks)  looked  forwai'd  with  eager  interest.  Anasta- 
sius  was  now  more  secure  upon  liis  throne,  bis  formida^ 
hie  subject,  Vitalianus,  had  lost  his  power.  To  bis 
honor,  be  would  not  abandon  even  the  memory  of  Aca- 
cius, who  had  been  guilty  only  of  firmly  carrying  out 
the  Emperor's  scheme  of  toleration ;  he  broke  off  all 
further  communication  with  the  merciless  Prelate. 
"  We  may  submit  to  insult,  we  may  endure  that  our 
decrees  be  annulled,  but  we  wiO  not  be  commanded.^ 
Hormisdas  must  await  the  accession  of  a  new  Emperor 
Justin,  before  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Byzantium 
are  reunited  by  the  sacrifice  of  him,  who  besides  his 
coramiinion  with  Eutychians,  had  dared  to  equal  him- 
self with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter." 

But  with  the  age  and  decay  of  Anastasius  the 
strength  of  the  Chalcedonian  party  increased  rapidly. 
Timotheus,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  gave  hopes 
at  least,  that  he  would  secure  himself  by  timely  conces- 
sion. Hormisdas  addressed  encouraging  letters  to  the 
CathoUc  bishops,  and  though  Anastasius  ventured  to 
punish  with  severity  certain  monks  who  strove  to  stir 
up  rebellion,  be  dared  not  to  resent  this  treasonable 
1  Epist.  Anastas.  Labbe,  p.  1460. 
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correspondence  with  bis  subjects.  The  monks  in  Syria, 
of  that  party,  appealed  from  the  Emperor,  whom  they 
accused  of  contemptuously  rejecting  their  humble  sup- 
plications for  protection  and  redr^a  agfunst  their  rivals, 
charged  with  the  massacre  of  their  brethren  in  the 
chm-ch,  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.i 

The  strife  ended  with  the  death,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Earonius,  the  damnation  of  Anastasius.  The  death 
of  an  old  man,  at  least  of  eighty-one,  more  likely 
eighty-eight  years  of  age,  was  ascribed  to  the  visible 
vengeance  of  God.  There  wf^  a  terrible  tempest,  and 
that  tempest  transported  away  the  affrighted  soul  of  the 
Emperor,  or  struck  him  dead  by  its  lightning.  His 
death  was  revealed  to  a  saint  at  a  great  distance,  who 
communicated  the  awfiil  fact  to  three  of  his  brethren, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  that  lie  himself  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God  within  ten 
days,  to  bear  witness  against  the  Emperor.^  This 
Elias  departed  before  the  end  of  ten  days  on  his  chari- 
table errand,  so  necessaiy  to  enlighten  Omniscience  as 
to  the  deeds  of  a  mortal  man.  So  deeply  had  tlie  pas- 
sion of  hatred,  offering  itself  to  the  heart  in  the  gai'b 
of  religious  zeal,  infected  the  Christian  mind,  that  Car- 
dinal Baronius,  reviving  the  inexorable  resentment 
which  had  slept  for  centuries,  calls  upon  the  Church  to 
suig  a  hymn  of  rejoicing  over  this  new  Pharaoh,  this 
Emperor,  thus,  for  bis  resistance  to  the  Pope,  judged, 
damned,  and  thrust  down  into  hell. 

Justin,  a  rude  unlettered  Dacian  peasant,  seized  the 
throne  of  Constantinople;   and  there  was  an   instan- 
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AccsBaionof  taiieous  religious  revolution  in  tJie  Byzantine 
July  9, 618.  court  aod  city,  and  tlu-oughout  the  East.  Jus- 
tin, though  ignorant,  was  known  to  be  of  unbending 
orthodoxy.  Only  six  days  after  his  proclamation,  the 
jniyi5.  Emperor,  with  his  wife  Lupicina,  who  had 
been  Ms  slave  and  concubine,  and  who  took  the  more 
decorous  name  of  Euphemia,  entered  the  great  church. 
The  populace  broke  out  in  acclamations,  "  Long  life 
to  the  new  Constantine  and  the  new  Helena."  Their 
clamors  ceased  not  with  these  loyal  expressions : 
"Away  with  the  Manicheane,  proclaim  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon."  They  demanded  the  degradation  of 
Severus  of  Antioch,  immediate  reconciliation  with 
Eome,  and  even  that  the  hones  of  the  Manicheans  (the 
Emperor  Anastasius  and  his  party)  should  be  torn  up 
from  their  sepulchres,  John  of  Cappadocia,  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  servile  mind, 
though  unmeasured  ambition,  had  acquiesced  without 
remonstrance  in  all  the  measures  of  Anastasius.  He 
now  ascended  the  pulpit,  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
four  great  Councils,  especially  that  of  Chalcedon. 
The  populace  summoned  him  to  utter  his  anathema 
against  Severus;  the  Prelate  obeyed.  The  next  day 
was  celebrated  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  John  of  Cappadocia  hastily  assembled  a 
Council  of  forty  bishops,  which  confirmed  ail  the  de- 
mands of  the  rabble ;  Justin  ratified  their  decrees  by 
an  imperial  edict,  commanding  the  recall  of  all  the 
exiled  bishops,  and  the  expulsion  of  those  who  had 
usm'ped  their  sees,  A  second  edict  disquaHfied  all 
heretics  from  holding  civil  or  military  office.  The 
whole  East  followed  the  example  of  the  capital,  and 
became  orthodox  with  the  orthodox  Emperor.     Hera- 
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clea,  Nicea,  Nicomedia,  Gangra,  Jerusalem,  Ptolemais, 
Tyre,  restored  the  Chalcedonian  bishops,  c^^^tha 
Antioch  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Severus.  "*'™ 
Thessalonica  and  Alexandria  alone  made  resistance, 
but  were  awed  into  submission.  The  death  of  the 
Eunuch  Amantius,  who  had  aspired  to  dispose  of  the 
empire,  which  he  could  not  usurp  himself;  by  whose 
gold,  intrusted  to  him  for  other  purposes,  Justin  had 
bought  the  crown ;  bad  been  demanded  as  a  sacriiice 
by  tiiQ  populace,  and  was  readily  conceded  by  Justin, 
his  treason  being  aggravated  by  his  notorious  Maoi- 
cheism,  Theocritus,  whom  he  had  intended  to  raise  to 
the  empire,  shared  his  impopularity  and  his  doom.  But 
Vitalianus,  the  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  met  no  better  fate ; 
he  was  treacherously  mvited  to  Constantinople,  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  dignity,  and  in  the  seventh  month 
of  his  consulate  assassinated  by  the  agents  of  Justin- 
ian, the  Emperor's  nephew,  now  clearing  the  way  for 
his  own  accession  to  the  throne.  Even  before  these 
necessary  precautions  for  the  security  of  his  reign,  the 
zealous  Emperor  had  opened  negotiations  with  Rome.* 
All  opposition  shrunk  away.  Hormisdas  had  the  satis- 
fiiction  not  merely  of  compelling,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Emperoi-,  the  whole  East  to  accept  Ids  theologic  doc- 
trines, but  his  anathemas  also  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead.  At  the  demand  of  his  legates,  the  names  of 
Acacius,  and  all  who  commmiicated  with  him,  those 
of  the  Emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  were  erased 
from  the  diptychs.  John  the  Patiiarch  vainly  strug- 
gled to  save  the  blameless  names  of  Euphemius  and 
Macedonius  from  the  same  ignominy :  they  were  in- 
cluded with  the  rest  (they  were  severely  orthodox,  but 

1  Tht  first  letter  of  Justin  was  dated  August  1;  the  seuond,  StpteiJiUer  7. 
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they  had  been  guilty  of  acknowledging  Acacius  and 
his  successor  as  legitimate  patriarchs) ;  ^  yet,  never- 
theless, the  East  has  continued  to  revra-ence  them  as 
of  undoubted  ortliodoxy.  John  however  contrived  a 
happy  expedient  to  ehide  the  direct  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  by  declaring  that  the  Churches 
of  old  and  new  Rome  were  one.  He  assumed,  by  the 
Matoh28,  permission  of  Jnstin,  the  yet  pregnant  title 
i.D.619.  of  cecumenic  Patriarch.  So  closed  the  schism 
wliich  had  lasted  for  thirty-five  years.  Latin  and 
Greek  Christianity  held  again  one  creed  —  East  and 
West  were  at  pesiee. 

Theodoiic  had  stood  aloof,  whether  in  contemptuous 
Tbeodoricut  indifference,  or,  as  he  might  suppose,  intent 
on  nobler  objects,  ft-om  all  these  intrigues, 
,  and  negotiations.  He  left  his  subject,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  assei't,  as  he  might,  Ms  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiority  over  Constantinople ;  to  league  with  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  Byzantium  against  the  eastern 
Emj^jeror ;  to  treat  with  Justin  almost  as  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign,  Theodoric  was  now  at  the  height  of 
his  ferae  and  power,  his  kingdom  of  its  peace  and  felic- 
ity. His  dominion  extended  without  rival,  without 
opposition,  fi-om  the  Alps  to  Calabria.  His  sovereignty 
extended  over  the  ancient  provinces  of  Noricum  and 
Pannonia,  and  some  large  adjacent,  if  not  distinctly 
bounded  teiTitories ;  over  the  whole  south  of  France, 
and  even  parts  of  Spain.  But  not  all  the  victories,  not 
all  the  virtues,  not  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation 
of  Theodoric,  nor  the  prosperity  of  Italy  under  his 
rule,  could  secure  his  repose,  or  enable  him  to  close  his 
reign  without  strife,  injustice,  persecution,  and  blood- 

1  Compare  Walch,  vii.  p.  109. 
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shed.  His  firm  character  might  overawe  the  elements 
of  ciyil  dissension,  the  jealousy  of  the  two  races  which 
formed  his  subjects,  and  the  feeble  impatience  of  Rome 
under  the  barbarian  sway.  It  was  religions  strife 
which  broke  up  the  quiet  of  his  life  and  reign,  and  per- 
haps, by  imbitteiing  his  temper  in  the  decline  of  his 
days,  by  awakening  suspicions  not  altogether  ground- 
less, and  fears  not  without  warrant,  led  to  the  crimes 
wluch  have  so  deeply  sullied  his  memory,  the  death  of 
Boethius  and  of  Symmachus.  Notwithstanding  the 
natural  repugnance  of  the  Romans  to  a  foreign  sway, 
and  the  secret  dissatklaction  with  which  the  Emperor 
of  the  East  must  have  beheld  the  West  alto-  duioiiciain. 
gether  severed  from  the  Roman  Empire,  yet  Theodoric 
tlie  Goth  might  have  lived  and  ruled,  and  transmitted 
his  sceptre  in  peace  to  his  posterity  ;  but  an  orthodox 
empire  would  not  repose  in  unreluctant  submission 
under  an  Arian.  It  was  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
upon  the  accession  of  Justin,  which  endangered  his 
government  Heresy,  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous 
kingdom,  and  a  powerfiil  fleet  and  army  in  the  West, 
had  commanded  respect,  so  long  as  Eutychianism,  or 
the  no  less  odious  compulsory  toleration  of  the  Henoti- 
con,  sate  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Catholi- 
cism had  concentrated  all  its  hatred  on  the  Manicheans, 
as  they  were  called,  who  reiiised  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  but  no  sooner  were  those  dissensions  healed, 
than  it  began  to  resent,  to  look  with  holy  jealousy 
upon,  and  to  bum  with  fiery  zeal  against  the  older 
heterodoxy ;  it  would  no  longer  brook  the  equality  of 
the  detested  Arians. 

The  first  aggression  was  confined  to  the  East.     Jus- 
tin in  a  terrible  edict  commanded  all  Maui-  a.d.  623. 
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eheans  to  leave  the  empire  on  pain  of  death ;  all  other 
heretics,  who  were  ranked  with  pagans  and  Jews,  were 
incapacitated  for  all  civil  and  military  offices,  excepting 
tlie  Goths,  and  other  foreign  soldiers  in  tlie  service  of 
the  empire.^  The  exception  might  seem  intended  to 
lull  the  jealousy  of  Theodoric ;  yet  the  Arians  of  the 
East  could  not  but  see  that  this,  hard  measure  as  it 
was,  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  persecution ;  they 
looked  to  the  Sovereign  of  Italy  for  protection,  for  the 
continued  possession  of  that  tacit  exemption  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed,  from  the  intolerant  rigor  in  force 
against  other  heretics.  It  was  precisely  at  this  junct- 
nre  that  rumors  were  spread  abroad  of  dangerous 
speeches  —  at  least  concerning  their  independence  of 
the  Gothic  yoke,  of  the  assertion  of  the  hberties  of 
Rome  —  having  been  ventured  in  the  capital.  Vague 
intelligence  reached  Ravenna,  of  an  actual  and  wide- 
spread conspiracy  which  involved  the  whole  Senate ; 
Rumors  of  '"^*  **^  which  Albinus,  the  most  distinguished 
MiiepiraciM.  ^f  j^g  Roman  patricians,  was  the  head.  In- 
dignation, not  without  apprehension,  at  this  sudden, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  simultaneous  movememt  of  hos- 
tility, seized  the  soul  of  Theodoric.  The  whole  cii^ 
cumstances  of  his  position  demand  careful  considera- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  unprovoked  than  the 
religions  measures  of  Constantinople,  as  fiir  as  tliey 
menaced  the  West,  or  assailed  the  kindred  of  Theod- 
oric in  the  East  or  even  those  who  held  the  same 
faith.  His  equity  to  his  Catholic  and  Arian  subjects 
was  ununpeachable ;  to  the  Pope  he  had  always  shown 
respectfiil  deference ;  he  had  taken  no  advantage  of  the 
for  the   Pontificate  to  promote   his    own 

I  Thenplianes.     Cedrcnus  in  loc. 
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tenets.  Even  as  late  as  this  very  year,  he  «.c-  623. 
had  bestowed  on  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  two  r^sa  ai. 
magnificent  chandehers  of  solid  silver.  But  the  Oatho- 
Kcs  resented,  no  doubt,  the  unshalien  justice  with  which 
Theodoric  had  protected  the  Jews.^  At  Rome,  at 
Milan,  and  at  Genoa  the  Jews  had  been  The  jewa, 
attacked  by  the  irrepressible  hostility  of  the  Catholics : 
tlieir  synagogues  had  been  burned  or  destroyed,  or 
their  property  unjustly  seized.  Theodoric  compelled 
tlie  restoration  of  the  synagogues  at  the  public  expense. 
The  Catholics  had  taken  the  pretext  of  the  demolition 
of  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  at  Verona, 
probably  for  the  fortification  or  embellishment  of  the 
city,  as  another  indication  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Theodoric.^  These  were  slight  but  significant  signs 
of  the  growing  hostility.  Nor  was  it  in  the  East  alone 
that  Catholicism  menaced  the  life  of  Ai'ianism.  The 
Council  of  Epaona,  in  Burgundian  Gaul,  at  which 
bishops  from  the  territories  of  Theodoric  had  met, 
had  passed  severe  canons  closing  the  churches  of  the 
Ariaiis. 

Though  Clovis  was  now  dead,  orthodoxy  was  still 
the  battle-cry  of  the  Franks ;  in  all  the  Gothic  king- 
doms the  government  might  dread  the  prayers,  if  not 
the  more  active  interference  of  the  Cathohc  clergy  on 
the  side  of  their  enemies. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  bad  feeling,  which 
caused  and  was  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  demolition 
of  the  chapel  in  Verona,  that  Theodoric  took  tlie 
strong  measure  of  totally  disarming  the  Roman  popu- 

1  Hist,  of  tlie  Jews,  v.  iii.  p.  115. 

"  Gibbon  supposes  Oiat  Theodoric  may  have  been  anathematized  from 
the  pnlpit  of  l]iat  chapEl. 
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lation.  He  prohibited  them  from  bearing  any  oiFensive 
weapons  ;  tlie  only  instrument  permitted  was  a  small 
knife,  for  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

No  less  doubtful  and  menacing  was  the  aspect  of 
Slots  Df  civil  affairs.  The  heir  of  Theodovic  was  a 
femtiy.  child.  His  gallant  son-in-law  Euthai-is,  die 
hopeful  successor  to  his  valor,  his  wisdom,  as  well  as 
his  rehgious  opinions,  was  now  dead.  Notwithstandmg 
all  her  virtues  and  her  accomplishments,  Amalasuntlia, 
his  only  daughter,  as  a  female  could  hardly  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  times,  sole  guardian  of  a  boy-king. 
Theodorie  knew  that  the  Emperor  of  the  East  in  his 
pride,  still  considered  the  barbarian  king  as  his  vassal, 
as  originally  holdmg  Italy  by  his  grant,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  claimed  tlie  power  of  revoking  that  grant.  The 
Groths  might  be  safe  from  hostile  aggression,  so  long  as 
the  aged  Justin,  who  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  at  his 
accession,  occupied  the  throne :  but  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  character,  the  unmeasured  and  un- 
scrupulous ambition,  the  unbending  orthodoxy  of  Jus- 
tinian. Theodoric's  prophetic  sagacity  might  well 
anticipate  the  events  which  in  a  few  years  would  not 
mra'ely  endanger,  but  extinguish  the  Italian  kingdom 
of  the  Gotiis. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  might  be  at  least  suspected  of  designs,  if  he  had 
not  committed  overt  acts,  in  order  to  recover  and 
reunite  the  severed  empire;  when  he  might  seem  to 
be  enlisting  all  the  religious  and  all  the  Roman  sym- 
pathies of  Theodoric's  subjects  in  a  land  of  initiatory 
treason,  in  a  deep,  if  yet  silent  and  inactive  dissatisfec- 
tion,  that  these  dark  rumors  began  to  spread  of  secret 
intelligence  between  the  senate  of  Rome  and  the  East. 
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Men,  it  is  asserted  by  Eoetliius  himself,  of  infemous 
character,  yet  who  had  held,  and  who  afterwards  held 
high  oifices  of  trust  and  honor,  accused  Albinus,  tlie 
chief  of  the  Senate,  of  disloyal  correspondence  with 
Constantinople. 

Albinus  was  the  friend  of  Boethius.  Boethius  the 
senator,  the  patrician,  the  descendant  and  soBthtus. 
head  of  the  noble  Aniciau  family,  who  connected  liim- 
self  with  the  old  republic  by  the  name  of  Manlius ;  the 
philosopher,  the  theologian,  the  consummate  master  of 
all  tlie  arts  and  sciences  known  at  that  period  —  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  civil  honors ;  not  only  had 
he  hmiself  received  the  ensigns  of  the  Consulate,  but 
the  father  had  seen  his  two  sons  in  the  same  year  raised 
to  that  honor,  which  still  maintained  its  traditionary 
grandeur  in  the  Roman  mind.  On  the  day  of  their 
inauguration,  Boethins,  too,  pronoimced  a  panegyric 
on  his  mmiificent  Gothic  sovereign,  and  displayed  his 
own  magnificence  by  distributing  a  noble  largess  to  the 
people  at  the  games.  In  his  public  capacity  Boetliius 
had  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  Romans 
against  ^le  oppressions  of  Theodoric's  ministers.  He 
had  repressed  the  extortions  of  Ounegast,  the  more 
violent  tyranny  of  Treguella,  the  chamberlain  of  The- 
odoric's household  —  (these  names  betray  their  Gothic 
origin).  By  a  dangerous  exercise  of  his  autliority  he 
had  rescued  many  unfortunate  persons  from  the  rapac- 
ity of  the  barbarians;  he  had  saved  the  fortunes  of 
many  other  provincials  from  private  exaction,  and  from 
nnjust  and  inoi-dinate  taxation.  He  had  opposed  the 
Prsetorian  Prsefect  in  certain  measures,  by  which'  a 
famine  in  Campania  would  have  been  greatly  aggi-a- 
vated ;  on  this  act  he  had  received  the  public  approba- 
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tion  of  the  King.  He  had  plucked  Paullinus,  a  man  of 
senatorial  rank,  from  the  very  jaws  of  those  hounds  of  the 
palace,  who  had  already  in  hope  devoured  his  confiscat- 
ed estate.  Such,  accordmg  to  Boethiua  himself,  were 
his  merits  towards  his  own  coimtrymen,  the  causes  of 
the  hostility  towards  him  among  the  Gothic  courtiers 
of  Theodorie.  And  even  under  the  rigid  eqiiity  of  The- 
odoric,  such  abuses  might  be  almost  inevitable  in  that 
form  of  society.  Boethius  hastened  to  Verona  to  con- 
front tlie  accuser  Cyprianus,  the  great  referendary,  when 
he  heard  the  accusation  of  ta-eason  against  Albinus,^ 
chsj^ea  and  in  the  face  of  the  Emperor  declared,  "  If 
ALbtnuH.  Albinus  is  criminal,  I  and  the  whole  Senate 
ai'e  equally  guilty."  The  generous  boldriess  of  Boe- 
thius awoke  no  admiration  or  sympatliy  in  the  heart 
of  Theodorie.  Instead  of  saving  his  friend,  Boethius 
was  involved  in  his  ruin.  Three  persons,  one  of  whom 
Basilius  (according  to  Boethius)  liad  been  dismissed 
ignominiously  from  the  royal  service,  and  whom  pov- 
erty drove  to  any  crime  ;  two  others,  Opilio  and  Gau- 
dentins,  who  had  been  exiled,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  a  church,  and  had  been  threatened,  if  they 
should  not  leave  Ravenna  in  a  certain  number  of  days, 
with  branding  in  the  forehead,  were  admitted  as  wit^ 
nesses  against  Boethius.  He  was  accused  of  more  than 
hoping  for  the  freedom  of  Rome.  His  signatm-e, 
forged  as  he  declared,  was  shown  at  the  foot  of  an 
address,  inviting  the  Emperor  of  the  East  to  reconquer 
Italy.^     Boethius  was  refiised  permission  to  examine 

1  Gibbon  saya  that  Albiaus  was  only  acoueefl  of  hi^ng  the  liberty  of 
Eome.  The  Anonym.  Vales,  declares  the  charge  to  hare  heeii  cf  treason- 
able correapondence  with  the  East. 

^  The  epecific  charges  against  Boethius  were,  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
maintain  inviolate  tha  aulhority  of  the  senate ;  that  he  had  prevented  an 
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the  informers.  He  admits  the  latent,  tut  glorious 
treason  of  his  heart.  "  Had  there  been  any  hopes  of 
liberty,  I  should  have  freely  indulged  them.  Had  I 
known  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  King,  I  should  have 
answered  in  the  words  of  a  nohle  Eoman  to  the  frantic 
Caligula,  you  would  not  have  known  it  from  me." 
The  King,  now,  in  the  words  of  Boethius,  eager  to 
involve  the  whole  Senate  in  one  common  ruin,^  con- 
demned Boethius  to  imprisonment.  He  was  incar- 
cerated in  Calvenzano,  a  castle  between  Milan  and 
Pavia.2 

In  the  mean  time  the  religious  aifeirs  of  the  East 
became  more  threatening  to  the  kinsmen,  and  to  those 
who  held  the  same  religious  creed  with  Theodoric, 
The  correspondence  between  the  monarchs  correspond- 
had  produced  no  effect.  Theodoric  had  writ-  ^  ^7™" 
ten  in  these  words  to  Justin :  —  "To  pretend ^^'' 
to  a  dominion  over  the  conscience,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogative of  God ;  by  the  nature  of  things  the  power  of 
sovereigns  is  confined  to  political  government ;  they 
have  no  right  of  .punishment  but  over  those  who  dis- 
turb the  public  peace  ;^  the  most  dangei-ous  heresy  is 
that  of  a  sovereign  who  separates  himself  from  part 
of  his  subjects,  because  they  believe  not  according  to 
his  behef."  Golden  words !  but  mistimed  above  twelve 
hundred  years. 

iufonner  ttom  fbrwarding  certain  documents  inculpating  tlis  senate  to  the 
king ;  tliat  he  hud  been  pi-ivy  and  assenting  to  an  address  from  lie  senate 
to  tlie  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1  Avidus  commutiis  exitiL 

1  The  narrative  of  these  evenia  is  perplexed  by  making,  as  many  UTiterB 
(following  (he  Anonym.  Valea. )  have  done,  tlie  death  of  Roetliins  immedi- 
atfily  consequent  upon  hia  imprisonment.  Bnt  he  had  time  during  that  im- 
piiaonment  lo  write  the  De  Consolat.  Philoaophiaj. 

«  CasBiod.  ii.  8,  iii.  28. 
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Justin  coolly  answered,  that  he  pretended  to  no 
authority  over  men's  consciences,  hut  it  was  his  pre- 
rogative to  intrust  the  public  oiBces  to  those  in  whom 
he  had  confidence ;  and  public  order  demanding  uni- 
formity of  worship,  he  had  ftill  right  to  command  the 
churches  to  be  open  to  those  alone  who  should  conform 
to  the  i-eligion  of  the  state.  The  Arians  of  the  East 
were  thus  stripped  of  all  offices  of  honor  or  emolu- 
ment, were  not  only  expelled  from  the  CathoHc 
churches,  but  their  own  were  closed  against  them,  and 
they  were  exposed  to  all  the  insults,  vexations,  and  per- 
secutions of  their  adversaries,  who  were  not  hkely  to 
enjoy  their  triumph  with  moderation,  or  to  repress 
their  conscientiously  intolerant  zeal.  Great  numbers 
who  held  but  loosely  to  their  feith,  conformed  to  the 
state  religion ;  tlie  more  sincere  appealed  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  the  protection  of  Theodoric.  The  King 
of  Italy  at  first  maintained  something  of  his  usual 
calm  moderation ;  he  declined  all  retaliation,  to  which 
he  had  been  incessantly  urged,  on  the  orthodox  of  the 
Thcoaotio  West.  He  deteirained  on  an  embassy  to 
jo^kEoo-  Constantinople  to  enforce  upon  the  Eastern 
Btan«oopte.  Emperor  the  wisdom  of  mutual  toleration ; 
the  ambassador  whom  he  selected  for  this  mission  of 
peace  was  the  Pope  himself,  not  the  vigorous  Hormis- 
das,  but  John  the  1st.  who  had  quietly  succeeded  to  the 
See  of  Rome  on  the  death  of  that  Prelate.'  This 
extraordinary  measure  shows  either  an  overweening 
reliance  in  Theodoric  on  his  own  power,  or  a  confidence 
magnanimous,  but  equally  unaccountable,  a  confidence 
bordering  on  simplicity,  that  for  his  own  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  justice,  humanity,  and  moderation  he  had  a 

1  John,  Pope,  August  13,  A.D.  S23. 
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riglit  to  expect  the  retnrn  of  fidelity  and  gratitude. 
Could  he  fondly  suppose  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Pope 
would  be  proof  against  the  lilandishments  of  the 
Eastern  court,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  would  be 
zealous  in  a  cause  so  directly  as  issue  with  his  own 
principles?  The  Pope  summoned  to  Ravenna,  was 
instructed  to  demand  of  Justin  the  reopening  of  their 
churches  to  the  Arians,  perfect  toleration,  and  the 
restoration  to  their  former  feith  of  those  who  on  com- 
pulsion had  conformed  to  the  Catholic  religion.^  To 
the  Pope's  remonstrances  and  attempts  to  limit  his 
mediatorial  office,  to  points  less  unsuited  to  his  character, 
Theodoric  angrily  replied,  by  commanding  the  envoys 
instantly  to  embark  on  the  vessels  which  were  ready 
for  the  voyage.^  The  Pope,  attended  by  five  other 
bishops  and  four  senators,  set  fordi  on  a  mission  of 
which  it  was  the  ostensible  object  to  obtain  indulgence 
for  heretics,  heretics  under  the  ban  of  liis  Church,  here- 
tics looked  upon  with  the  most  profound  detestation. 

Hitherto  the  Pope  had  remained  in  his  unmoved 
and  stately  dignity  within  his  own  city.  Excepting  in 
the  ease  of  the  exiled  Liberius,  he  had  hardly  ventured 
further  than  the  court  of  Ravenna,  or  on  such  a  service 
as  that  of  Leo  to  the  camp  of  Attila.  The  Pope  had 
not  even  attended  any  of  the  great  Councils.  Aware, 
as  it  might  almost  seem,  that  much  of  the  awe  which 
attached  to  his  office,  arose  from  the  seat  of  his  autlior- 
ity,  he  had  but  rarely  departed  from  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  but  recently  Hormisdas  had  demanded  the 
unconditional  submission  of  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 

1  This  seems  tiie  meaning  of  the  senteiioe  in  tJie  Aiionyin.  Vales,  "ut 
reconciliatoa  hffirelicoa  in  catholioJirestitHat  relij^one."  — p.  626. 
3  Tiiiiii  nsmea  in  the  Aiioi^ym.  VaJes. 
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nople  to  his  decrees,  as  the  price  of  his  promised  con- 
descension to  appear  at  a  Council  in  that  city. 

The  Pope  was  received  in  Constantinople  with  the 
Popo  John  tn  most  flattering  honors,  as  thongh  he  had  been 
pie.  St.  Peter  himself.     The  whole  city,  with  the 

Emperor  at  its  head,  came  forth  to  meet  him  witli 
tapers  and  torches,  as  far  as  t«n  miles  beyond  the 
gates.  The  Emperor  knelt  at  his  feet  and  implored  his 
Maroh30,525.  benediction.  On  Easter  day  he  performed 
the  service  in  the  great  Church,  Epiphanius  the  Bish- 
op ceding  the  fii-st  place  to  the  more  holy  stranger. 
It  was  hinted  in  the  West  that  tlie  Pope  had  placed 
Uie  crown  on  the  head  of  Justin.  Bnt  of  the  course  and 
the  success  of  his  negotiations  all  is  utterly  confused 
and  conti'adictory.  By  one  account,  now  abandoned 
as  a  later  forgery,  he  boldly  confirmed  the  Emperor  in 
the  rejection  of  all  concessions,  and  himself  consecrated 
all  the  Arian  Churches  for  Catholic  worship.^  By 
anotlier,  he  was  so  fe,r  fiiithfiil  to  his  mission,  as  to 
obtain  liberty  of  worship,  and  the  restitution  of  their 
Churches  to  the  Arians.  The  Emperor  refused  only 
the  restoration  of  tht^e  Arians  who  had  embraced  the 
Catholic  fiiith.2  All  that  is  certainly  known  is,  that 
John  the  Pope  on  his  return  was  received  as  a  tiaitoi 
Imprison-  by  Thcodoric,  thrown  into  prison,  and  theie 
denthof  the  highest  ecclesiastic  of  the  West  lan- 
Msy  18, 628.  guisbed  for  nearly  a  year,  and  died.  But  be- 
fore liis  return,  the  deep  and  wide  spread  conspiracy, 
which  Theodoric  had  discovered,  or  supposed  tliat 
he  had  discovered,  led  to  the  death  of  a  fer  { 

'  Baronius  rested  this  on  a  eupposititious  letter  of  Isiai 
this  letter  is  exploded  by  Pagi,  sub  aim.  526. 
2  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  627.     Hiator.  Jlisfiell.  apud  Miiratoii, 
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man,  Boethius,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  the  vir- 
tuous father-in-law  of  Boethius,  the  Senator  Sym- 
machus.  Boethius  had  lightened  the  hours  in  his 
dreary  confinement  by  the  composition  of  his  Boetnfna'a 
&mous  book,  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  rhUnsopiiy. 
the  closing  work  of  Roman  literature.  Intellectually, 
Boethius  was  the  last  of  the  Romans,  and  Roman 
letters  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with  gi'eater 
dignity  in  his  person,  than  the  Empire  in  that  of 
Augustulus,  His  own  age  might  justly  wonder  at 
the  iiniversal  accomplishments  of  Boethius.  Theodoric 
himself,  wriling  by  the  hand,  and  no  doubt  in  the  pe- 
dantic language  of  his  minister  Cassiodorus,  had  paid 
homage  to  his  knowledge.  "  Through  him  Pythagoras 
the  musician,  Ptolemy  the  astronomer,  Nicomaclius 
the  arithmetician,  Euclid  the  geometer,  Plato  the  tJieo- 
logian,  Aristotle  the  logician,  Archimedes  the  mechani- 
cian, had  learned  to  speak  the  Roman  language."  Boe- 
thius had  mingled  in  tlieoiogic  controversy,  had  dis- 
cussed the  mysterious  question  of  the  Trinity  without 
any  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  steered  safely  along  the 
narrow  strait  between  Nestorianism  and  Entj'chiauism. 
He  is  even  said,  for  a  time,  to  have  withdrawn  to  the 
monastic  solitudes,  and  to  have  held  reHgious  inter- 
course with  Benedict  of  Nursia,  and  his  followers. 
All  this  constitutes  the  extraordinary,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  which 
appears  as  the  last  work  of  Roman  letters,  rather  than 
as  eminent  among  Christian  writings.  It  is  equally 
surprising  that  in  such  an  age  and  by  such  a  man,  in 
his  imprisonment  and  under  the  terrors  of  approaching 
death.  Consolation  should  be  found  in  Philosophy 
rather  than  in  Religion ;  that  he  should  have  sought 
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his  examples  of  patience  in  Socrates  witli  liis  licmloclt 
cup,  or  among  the  arguments  of  the  Garden  or  the 
Porch,  rather  than  in  the  Gospel  or  the  Legends  of 
Christian  martyrdom.  From  the  beguining  of  the 
hook  to  the  end,  there  is  nothing  distinctly  Christian ; 
its  reli^on  is  n-o  higher  than  Theism ;  almost  the 
whole  might  have  been  written  by  Cicero  in  exile,  or 
hy  Marcos  Antoninus  under  some  reverse  of  fortune. 
The  long  and  enduring  popularity  of  the  Consolation 
of  Philosophy  during  the  dai'k  ages  completes  the 
singular  and  anomalous  character  of  the  work  itself. 

This  all-accomplished,  all-honored  man  was  not  only 
neitfi  of  torn  away  from  his  library,  inlaid  with  ivory 
Boeihius.  ^^^  glass,  from  the  enjoyment  of  ample 
wealth  and  as  ample  honor,  from  the  esteem  of  his 
friends  and  the  love  of  his  family,  left  to  pine  in  a  re- 
mote and  lonely  prison,  and  Hien  released  by  the  pub- 
lic executioner  —  the  manner  of  his  death,  if  we  are 
to  trust  our  authorities,  was  peculiarly  inhuman.  He 
was  first  tortured,  a  cord  was  tightiy  twisted  round  his 
forehead,  whether  or  not  to  extort  confession  of  his 
suspected  treason  ;  and  he  was  then  beaten  to  death 
with  a  club.' 

Nor  was  the  vengeance  of  Theodoric  satiated  with 
the  blood  of  Eoethius.  Theodoric,  dreading  the  in- 
fluence of  Symraachus,  the  head  of  the  Senate,  a  man 
of  the  highest  virtues ;  and  suspecting,  lest,  in  his  in- 
sjninwchne.  dJgnatioD  at  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  he 
should  engage  or  had  engaged  in  some  desperate  plot 
against  the  Gothic  kingdom,  sumhioned  him  to  Ra- 
Mny  13, 628.  Venna,  where  his  head  was  struck  off  by  the 
This  was  followed  by  the  imprisonment 
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of  Pope  John,  and  his  death.  Throughout  tliese  mel- 
ancholy scenes,  the  historian  is  reduced  to  a  sad  altera- 
native.  He  must  either  suppose  that  the  clear  intellect 
and  generous  character  of  Tlieodoric  had  become  en- 
feebled by  age ;  his  temper  soured  by  the  sudden  and 
harassing  anxieties,  which  seemed  to  break  so  unsea- 
sonably on  tlie  peace  of  his  declining  years,  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  Roman  subjects  for  above  thirty  years 
of  mild  and  equitable  rule ;  those  sulgects  now  would 
scarcely  await  his  death  to  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  and  would  inevitably  league  ■witli  the  East  against 
his  in&nt  heir.  Theodoric,  therefore,  blinded  by  un- 
worthy suspicions,  yielded  himself  up  to  the  basest 
informers,  and  closed  a  reign  of  justice  and  humanity, 
ivith  a  succession  of  acts,  cruel,  sanguinary,  and  wan- 
tonly revengeful.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  con- 
clude, tliat  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  inno- 
cence, Boethius  and  his  friends,  dazzled  by  patriotic 
visions  of  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  power,  or, 
what  is  less  likely,  consideiTng  the  philosophic  tone  of 
liis  rehgion,  by  ortliodox  zeal,  had  tampered  at  least 
with  the  enemies  of  the  existing  government ;  and  that 
the  Roman  Senate  looked  forward  in  more  than  quiet 
prophetic  hope,  in  actual  traitorous  correspondence,  to 
tliat  invasion  from  the  East,  which  took  place  not  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Theodoric.  Both  views  are 
perhaps  tnje.  Theodoric  was  a  father,  a  Goth.  Kings 
discriminate  not  between  the  aspirations  of  their  sub- 
jects for  revolt,  and  actual  plans  for  revolt ;  they  are 
bound  to  he  far-sighted;  their  vision  becomes  more 
jealously  acute,  the  more  remote  and  indistinct  the 
objects ;  treason  in  men's  hearts  becomes  treason  in 
act.     On  the  other  hand,  insolent  Roman  vanity,  stern 
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religious  zeal,  were  not  likely  to  be  coldly,  timorously 
prudent ;  desires,  hopes  would  find  words ;  words  eager 
hearers,  hearers  become  informers ;  and  infomaers  are 
not  too  feithfiil  reporters.  Goths,  Arians,  courtiers, 
might,  even  witii  no  dishonest  or  sinister  intent,  hear 
conspiracy  in  eveiy  hoast  of  Roman  freedom,  in  eveiy 
reminiscence  of  Eoman  pride, 

Theodoric  was  now  in  his  74th  year ;  almost  the  last 
act  of  his  reign  was  the  nomination  of  the  successor 
of  John,  His  interposition  was  enforced  by  the  fierce 
contentions  which  followed  the  death  of  that  prelate. 
His  choice  fell  on  Felix,  a  Samnite,  a  learned  and  a 
blameless  man.  But  the  clergy  and  the  people,  who 
PopeFoiii,  were  agitated  with  strife,  threatenmg  the 
cias^ited  peace  of  the  city,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
jaijria.  bloody  scenes  at  the  election  of  Laurentius 
and  Symmachus,  united  in  stern  resistance  to  the  nom- 
ination, in  which  they  had  been  allowed  no  voice.' 
Theodoric  in  his  calm  wisdom  came  to  an  agreement 
to  regulate  future  elections  —  an  agreement,  which  in 
theory  subsisted,  till  the  election  of  the  Pope  was 
transferred  to  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  Pope 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  but  might  not  assume  his  oifice  till  con- 
firmed by  the  sovereign.  For  his  confii-mation  the 
Pope  made  a  certain  payment  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor.  On  this  understanding  the  clergy  and  the 
city  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of  Pope  Felix.^ 

»  Cassiod.  Var.  viii.  IB.  This  nooiination  was  absolute.  Athalaric 
writes  Urns:  "  Oporlebat  enim  aibitrio  boiii  prindpis  (Theodoricl)  oTiediri, 
qni  aapienti  deliberatioiie  pertraotaiis,  qnamvia  m  a&end  reli^ione,  talBin 
TiBua  eat  pontificem  delegiase,  ut  niilli  merito  deheat  (Usplicere.  .  .  , 
Keoepislis  itaque  vlrum,  et  divin&  gratia  pivjUabililer  inafitutam,  ot  regall 
examhiatione  laudatnni." 
'  He  took  quiet  possession  of  the  Uircne  July  12,  520. 
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Theodoric  died  in  the  month  following  tlie  peaceful 
accession  of  Felix  to  the  Pontifical  throne,  nath  of 
The  glory  of  his  reign  passed  ft-om  the  mem-  Aug.  sae. 
ory  of  man  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Italy. 
But  the  hatred  of  his  heretical  opinions  survived  the 
remembrance  of  his  virtues.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted to  a  Jew,  named  Symmachus  Scolasticua,  the 
framing  of  an  edict,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Catholics 
from  all  their  churches ; '  a  statement  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  judicions  and  conciliatory  conduct  on 
the  election  of  the  Pope.  Theodoric,  it  was  observed, 
died  by  the  same  disease  which  smote  the  heresiarch 
Ai'ius  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph.  The  Greek  histo- 
rian of  the  Gothic  war,  who  may  he  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  Byzantine  aversion  to  the  memory  of  The- 
odoric, has  described  hina  as  dying  in  a  terrific  agony  of 
remoree  at  his  own  crimes.  A  large  fish  was  placed 
before  Theodoric  at  his  supper.  The  King  pitoajter 
beheld  in  it  the  gory  head  of  Symmachus,  *"""■ 
with  the  teeth  set  and  gnawing  the  lower  lip,  and  the 
eyes  rolling  in  a  fierce  fi-enzy,  and  sternly  menacing  his 
murderer.  Theodoric,  shivering  with  cold,  rushed  to 
his  chamber ;  he  called  for  more  clothes  to  be  heaped 
upon  his  bed,  but  nothing  conld  restore  the  warmth  of 
life ;  he  sent  for  his  physician,  and  bitterly,  and  in  an 
agony  of  tears,  reproached  himself  with  the  death  of 
Symmachus  and  of  Boethius.^  He  died  a  few  days 
after;  and  even  Procopius  adds,  that  these  were  the 
first  and  the  last  acts  of  injustice  committed  by  The- 
odoric against  his  subjects.  But  later  visionaries  did 
not  the  less  pursue  his  sord  to  its  eternal  condemnation; 
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he  was  seen  by  a  hermit  hurled  by  the  ministers  of  the 
diTJne  retributioii  into  the  volcano  of  Lipari :  volcanoes 
in  those  days  were  beheved  to  be  the  openings  to  hell.^ 
Ravenna  still,  among  the  later  woi-fea  of  Justinian 
and  the  Byzantine  Exarchs,  preserves  some  memorials 
of  the  magnificence  of  Theodoric,  Of  bis  stately  pal- 
ace remain  but  some  crumbling  and  disfigured  walls. 
Byzantine  art  has  taken  possession  of  his  churches; 
Justinian  and  Theodora  still  dimly  blaze  in  the  gold 
and  purple  of  the  mosaics.^  The  monument  of  The- 
odoric, perhaps  the  oldest  work  of  Christian  art,  is  still 
entire,  marking  some  tendency  to  that  transition  from 
the  Roman  grandeur  of  bold  and  massy  arches  to  the 
multiplicity  of  mediaeval  details.  Yet  in  these  remains 
nothing  can  be  traced  which  realizes  those  singular  ex- 
pressions of  Cassiodorus,  so  prophetic  it  might  seem  of 
what  was  ailerwards  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
Gothic  architecture  —  the  tall,  slender,  recd-Iike  pil- 
lai-s,  the  lofty  roof  supported,  as  it  wore,  by  clustered 
lances.^ 

1  Gregor.  i.    Dialog,  iy.  36.    On  this  work,  see  hereaftec. 

2  Ifwemaytniat  a  passage  in  Agnelli  (Tit.  Ponteflc  Eisvemi.  apnd  Mq- 
rafori,  iii.  p.  96),  the  ohnrch  of  San  Vitale,  ereoted  in  a  city  the  capital  of 
an  Aiian  sovereign,  was  raieqnalled  in  its  splendor,  we  presume  in  (lie 
West  It  coal  26,000  golden  Bolidi.  Takiag  the  golden  solidus  {accordine 
to  Dnrean  de  la  Malle,  Econoinie  Polit  des  Roniains,  i.  p,  46)  at  15  fraiies 
10  c,  abont  12s.  Bd.,  between  ^£15,000  and  £16,000. 

'  "QaiddiciranacolumnaiumJuncBamprocecitateni,  .  .  .  Erectis haatil- 
ibu9  eootineri  moles  iilaBsnblimissiniastabvicarnm."  —  Cas3iod.viii.  15. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


History  scarcely  offers  a  more  extraordinary  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  reign  and  the  chai'acter  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  Under  the  nephew,  colleague, 
and  heir  of  Justin,  the  Roman  Empire  ap-  Empi™  of 
pears  suddenly  to  resume  her  ancient  majesty  i-n-  sar. 
and  power.  The  signs  of  a  just,  able,  and  vigorotK 
administration,  internal  peace,  prosperity,  conquest,  and 
splendor  surround  the  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  greatest  generals,  since  the  days  perhaps  of  Tra- 
jan, Eelisarius  and  Narses  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  armies.  Persia  is  kept  at  bay,  during  several 
campaigns  if  not  continuously  successful,  yet  honorable 
to  the  arms  of  Rome.  The  tide  of  barbarian  conquest 
is  rolled  back.  Africa,  the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  prov- 
inces, Sicily,  Italy,  with  the  ancient  Capital,  are  again 
under  the  empire  of  Rome ;  the  Vandal  kingdom,  the 
Gothic  kingdom  fall  before  tlie  irresistible  generals  of 
the  East,  The  frontiers  of  the  empu'e  are  defended 
with  fortifications,  constructed  at  enormous  cost ;  ^  but 
become  necessary  now  tliat  Roman  valor  had  lost  its 
spell  of  awe  over  the  human  mind  ;  and  that  the  per- 
petual migrations  and  movements  from  the  North  and 

1  Procopins  de  ^dificiis,  passim.  The  first  book  describes  the  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  Gonstan&iople ;  the  I'est  the  fortifications  uud  defensive 
building  tlironghont  the  empire. 
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the  East  were  continuEdly  propelling  new  and  formidable 
nations  against  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  world, 
Justinian  aspires  to  be  the  legislator  of  mankind ;  a  vast 
system  of  jurisprudence  embodies  the  wisdom  of  an- 
cient and  of  imperial  statutes,  mingled  with  some  of 
the  benign  influences  of  Christianity,  of  which  the 
author  might  almost  have  been  wan'anted  in  the  pre- 
sumptuous vaticination,  that  it  would  exercise  an  unre- 
pealed authority  to  the  latest  ages.  The  cities  of  the 
empire  are  adorned  with  buildings,  civil  as  well  as  relig- 
ious, of  great  magnificence  aiid  apparent  durability, 
which,  with  the  comprehensive  legislation,  might  recall 
the  peaceful  days  of  the  Antonines.  The  empire,  at 
least  at  first,  is  restored  to  religions  unity:  Catholicism 
resumes  its  sway,  and  Arianism,  so  long  its  rival,  dies 
out  in  remote  and  neglected  congregations.  In  Spain 
alone  it  is  the  religion  of  the  sovereign. 

The  creator  of  this  new  epoch  in  Roman  greatness, 
at  least  he  who  filled  tlie  throne  during  its  creation,  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  unites  in  himself  the  m 
vices,  —  insatiable  rapacity  and  lavish  prodigality, 
tense  pride  and  contemptible  weakness,  unmeasured 
ambition  and  dastardly  cowardice.  He  is  the  uxorioiis 
slave  of  his  empress,  whom,  after  she  had  ministered 
to  the  licentious  pleasures  of  the  populace  as  a  courte- 
san, and  as  an  actress,  in  the  most  immodest  exhibitions 
(we  make  due  allowance  for  the  maOcious  exaggera- 
tions in  the  secret  history  of  Procopius),  in  defiance  of 
decency,  of  honor,  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
and  of  religion,  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  throne. 
In  the  Christian  Emperor  seem  to  meet  the  crimes  of 
those,  who  won  or  secured  their  empire  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  all  whom  they  feared,  tlie  passion  for  pubHo 
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diversions  wlthotit  the  accomplishments  of  Nero  or  the 
brute  strength  of  Commodus,  the  dotage  of  Claudius. 
Constantinople  might  appear  to  retrograde  to  paganism. 
The  peace  of  the  city  and  even  the  stability  of  the  em- 
pire are  endangered  not  by  foreign  invasion,  not  at  first 
by  a  dangerous  rival  for  the  throne,  nor  even  by  relig- 
ions dissensions,  but  by  the  factions  of  the  Circus,  the 
partisans  of  the  Blue  and  of  the  Green,  by  the  colors 
worn  in  the  games  by  the  contending  charioteers.  Jus- 
tinian himself,  during  the  memoi-able  sedition,  the  Nike, 
had  nearly  abandoned  the  throne,  and  fled  before  a  des- 
picable antagonist.  "  The  throne  is  a  glorious  sepul- 
chre," exclaimed  the  prostitute  whom  he  had  raised  to 
that  throne,  and  Justinian  and  the  em[iire  are  saved  by 
her  courage.  This  imperious  woman,  even  if  from  ex- 
haustion or  lassitude  she  discontinued,  or  at  least  con- 
descended to  disguise  those  vices  which  dishonored  her 
husband,  in  her  cruelties  knew  no  restraint.  And  these 
cruelties,  exercised  in  order  to  gratify  her  rapacity,  if 
not  in  sheer  caprice,  as  a  substitute  for  that  excitement 
which  had  lost  its  keenness  and  its  zest,  are  almost  more 
culpable  indications  of  the  Emperor's  weakness.  This 
meanness  of  subservience  to  female  influence  becomes 
the  habit  of  the  court,  and  the  great  Belisarius,  like  his 
master,  is  ruled  and  disgraced  by  an  insolent  and  profli- 
gate vnfe.  Nor  do  either  of  them,  in  shame,  or  in  con- 
scious want  of  Chrisdan  holiness,  stand  aloof  from  the 
affairs  of  that  rehgion,  whose  precepts  and  whose  spirit 
they  thus  trample  under  foot.  Theodora,  a  bigot  with- 
out faith,  a  heretic,  it  might  almost  he  presumed,  with- 
out religious  convictions,  by  the  superior  strength  of 
her  character,  domineers  in  this  as  in  other  respecte 
over  the  whole  court,  mingles  in  all  religious  intrigues. 
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appoints  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  sells  the 
Papacy  itself.  Her  charities  alone  (if  we  except  her 
masculine  courage,  and  no  doubt  that  great  abiHty 
which  mastered  the  inferior  mind  of  her  husband),  if 
they  sprung  from  lingering  womanly  tenderness,  or  that 
inextinguishable  kindness  which  Christianity  sometimes 
inftises  into  the  hai'dest  hearts,  if  they  were  not  de- 
signed as  a  deliberate  compromise  with  heaven  for  her 
vices  and  cruelties,  may  demand  our  admiration.  The 
feeling  which  induced  the  degraded  and  miserable  vic- 
tim of  the  lusts  and  contempt  of  men  to  found,  per- 
haps, the  first  penitentiaries  for  her  sisters  in  that 
wretched  class,  as  it  shows  her  superior  to  the  base  fear 
of  awakening  remembrances  of  her  own  former  shame, 
may  likewise  be  considered  as  an  enforced  homage  to 
female  rirtue.  Even  in  Theodora  we  would  discover 
the  very  feeblest  emotions  of  Christianity,  Justinian 
aspires  too  to  be  the  legislator  not  of  the  empire  alone,* 
but  of  Christendom,  enacts  ordinances  for  the  whole 
Church ;  and  unhappily,  not  content  with  establishuig 
the  doctrines  of  Nicea  and  Chalcedon  as  the  religion  of 
the  Empire,  by  his  three  Chapters  replunges  Christen- 
dom into  religious  strife. 

The  i-eign  of  Justinian,  during  the  period  between 
the  death  of  Theodoric  and  the  conquest  of  Italy,  was 
PersiKD  and  occupied  by  the  Persian  and  Afi-ican  wars, 
^™°  and  the  commotions  arising  out  of  the  public 
i.D.  ^8-588.  g^jjjgg  jjj  Constantinople,  The  only  event 
which  commands  religious  interest  is  the  suppression  of 
the  schools   in  Athens.     That  last  vain  struggle  of 

»  I  have  Btudied,  besidBa  tte  ordinaiy  anthorities,  a  life  of  Jnatinian  by 
Ludewig.  — HaL  Salic.  1731.  To  the  great  lawyer  tlie  ricea  and  wealt- 
nSEses  of  Jnstinian  aro  lost  in  admiration  of  liis  jurisprudence. 
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Grreeian  philosophy  against  Christianity,  which  had  so 
signally  failed  even  with  an  Emperor  Julian  at  its  head ; 
that  Platonic  theism  which  had  endeavoi-ed  to  give  new 
hfe  to  paganism,  by  enlisting  the  imagination  in  its  ser- 
vice, and  establishing  a  sensible  communication  with 
the  unseen  world ;  which,  in  order  to  command  the  in- 
nate superstition  of  mankind,  had  allied  itself  with  mag- 
ic; and  which  still  (its  better  function)  promulgated 
noble  precepts  of  somewhat  dreamy  morality ;  Bumwasion 
was  not  allowed  to  expire  like  a  worn-out  vet-  ahibih. 
eran  in  peaceful  dignity.  It  was  forcibly  expelled  from 
the  ancient  groves  and  porches  of  Athens,  where  re- 
cently, under  Proclus,  it  had  rallied,  as  it  were,  for  a 
last  gleam  of  lustre ;  it  was  driven  out  by  the  impa- 
tient zeal  of  Justinian.  Seven  followers  of  Proclus,  it  is 
well  known,  sought  a  more  hospitable  retreat  in  Persia ; 
but  the  Magianism  of  tliat  kingdom  was  not  much  more 
tolerant  than  the  Christianity  of  the  East.  Philosophy 
found  no  resting-place ;  and  probably  few  of  her  disci- 
ples could  enjoy  the  malicious  consolation  which  might 
have  been  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
long  been  revenging  herself  on  Christianity  by  sug- 
gesting, quickening  with  her  contentious  spirit,  and  aid- 
ing with  all  her  subtleties  of  language  those  disputes, 
which  had  degraded  the  fiiith  of  Jesus  from  its  sublime, 
moral,  and  religious  dictatorship  over  the  human  mind. 
Justinian,  when  he  determined  to  attenipt  the  recon- 
quest  of  Afr-ica,  might  take  the  high  position  of  the 
vindicator  of  the  Catholics  from  long,  cruel,  and  almost 
unrelenting  persecution.  The  African  Catholics  had 
enjoyed  a  short  gleam  of  peace  during  the  reign  of 
Hilderic,  who  had  deviated  into  toleration,  unknown  to 
the  Arianism  of  die  Vandals  alone ;  he  had  restored 
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about  two  hundred  bishops  to  their  churches.  The 
Catholics  might  behold  with  terror  the  overthrow  of 
the  just  Hilderie  by  the  stem  Gilimer,  and  might  rea^ 
sonably  dread  a  renewal  of  the  dark  days  of  the  great 
persecutors,  of  Thrasimund  and  of  Hunneric.  The 
voices  of  those  confessors,  who  are  said  to  have  spoken 
clearly  and  distinctly  after  their  tongues  had  been  cut 
out  down  to  the  root;  who  might  be  heard  to  speak 
publicly  (for  one  of  them  was  a  deacon)  by  the  curious 
or  the  devout  in  Constantinople  itself,  might  excite  the 
compassion  and  animate  the  zeal  of  Justinian,-'     The 

l-Tliis  is  the  onepost-apoetolic  miracle  which  appears  to  rest  on  Ihe  atrong- 
est  evidence.  If  we  are  to  tnist  Ticfoc  Vifenaia,  we  cannot  talte  refuge  in 
the  notioa  tliat  their  speech  was  imperfect  Of  one  at  leant,  the  DeacoEt 
Eeparatus,  be  aaserts  that  he  spoke  both  clearly  aad  distinctly,  the  words 
ofPivicopiiis  are  itptafvel  t^  f<ji^.  If  we  listen  to  Maens  of  Gaza,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  recur  to  the  haste,  or  slovenly  exeoutjon  of  the  pnnisb- 
ment  by  Hie  barbarian  execulSoner:  be  states,  ftom  his  own  ocular  inspec- 
tion, that  the  tongue  bod  been  torn  away  by  the  root*.  —  Victor  Vitena.  v. 
6 ;  Buiiiait,  p.  iS3,  43T ;  .<£nea3  Oa^ensis  in  Theoplirasto  in  Bibtiotb.  Fatr. 
viii.  p.  664,  666i  Justinian,  codes  i.  tit  xxvii-i  MarceUi  in  Chronic.  Pro- 
cop,  de  Bell.  Vandal,  i.  T,  p.  886;  Gregor.  Magn,  Dialog,  iii.  82.  The 
question  is,  the  credibility  of  such  witnesses  in  such  aa  age.  A  recent 
traveller  has  furnished  a  curions  illnstration  of  this  one  post-apostohc  mira- 
cle which  pnzded  Gibbon,  The  wrilar  is  describing  Djeszar  Pasha's  oruel- 
fiesi  —  " Each  Emir  was  held  down  in  a  squatting  position,  with  his  handa 
tied  behind  him,  and  hia  ftoe  tnmed  upwards.  The  officioling  teffeketchy 
now  approached  hie  victim^  and  standing  over  hun,  asif  abont  to  eiitract  a 
tooth,  forced  open  his  mouth,  and,  darting  a  hooi  through  the  top  of  the 
tongue,  palled  it  out  until  the  root  was  exposed:  one  or  two  passes  of  a 
raaor  sufficed  to  cut  it  out  It  is  a  ouiious  feet,  however,  tlMl  the  looffuta 
grea  agom  s^cient  Jhf  the  pierposes  of  gweci."— Colonel  Churchill's 
Lebanon,  vol.  iii.  p.  384.  A  friend  has  suggested  this  more  extraordinary 
passage ;  —  "  Zal  Khan  (condemned  by  Aga  Hohammed  Khan  to  lose  bis 
eyes)  loaded  fiie  tyrant  with  curaes.  '  Cut  out  his  tongne '  was  the  second 
order.  This  mandate  wss  imperfaoUy  executed;  and  the  Iom  irf  half  this 
inember  deprived  him  of  speech.  Being  afterwards  persuaded  that  i(s 
being  out  close  to  the  root  would  enable  liim  to  speak  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood, he  submitted  to  the  openitjon,  and  the  effect  has  been,  that  his  voice, 
though  indistinct  and  tliick,  is  yet  intelligible  to  peraous  accustomed 
to  converse  with  him.      TIds  I  eapenenced  from  didly  intsi-cowie.     He 
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frugal  John  of  Cappadocia,  the  minister  of  Justinian, 
remonstrated  against  an  expedition  so  costly  and  so  un- 
certain in  its  event  as  tlie  invasicHi  of  Africa.  His  appre- 
hensions seemed  justified  by  the  disastrous  and  ignomin- 
ious fiiilure  of  that  under  Basiliscus.  But  John  was 
silenced  by  a  devout  bishop.  The  holy  man  had  seen 
a  vision,  which  commanded  the  Catholic  Emperor  to 
proceed  without  fear  to  the  rescue  of  his  Catholic 
brethren.  Africa,  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Eelisarius, 
returned  at  once  under  the  dominion  of  the  conqnastof 
empire  and  of  Catholicism.  The  Vandal  **'"*■ 
Arianism  had  made  no  proselytes  among  the  hereditary 
disciples  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  the  hearers  of  Ful- 
gentius  and  of  Augustine's  scholars.  Persecution  had 
its  usual  effect  when  it  stops  short  of  extermination  ;  it 
had  only  strengthened  the  inflexible  orthodoxy  of  the 
province.  One  imperial  edict  was  sufficient  >■■•<■  533. 
to  restore  all  the  chnrches  to  the  Catholic  woi-ship. 
Donatism,  which  still  survived,  though  included  under 

often  spoke  to  me  of  Iiie  suiFeringa.  .  .  ."  Sir  John  Malcolm  adds,  that 
he  is  "  ignoranj  of  anatomy,  .  .  .  bat  the  facts  aie  as  statod,  and  I  had 
them  from  the  very  best  authority,  old  Zal  Khan  Iiimeetf."  —  Sket^haa  of 
Persia,  ii.  p.  116.  This  mutilaUon,  in  fact,  is  common  in  the  East.  I  have 
the  anthority  of  Sir  John  Macnaill,  "  that  he  knew  gevenil  persona  wiio  had 
been  subjected  to  fhat  punishment,  who  spoke  so  intelligibly  as  to  be  able 
to  transact  himness.  More  than  one  of  them,  finding  that  my  curiosity  and 
interest  was  excited,  shmed  nw  &e  stump."  Su-  John  Maoneill's  deacripiion 
of  the  mode  of  opera^n  fully  coincideH  with  (he  following  opinion  of  the 
most  distinguished  suvgical  anthority  m  England :  —  "  There  seems  to  me 
nodimg  mysterious  in  the  histories  of  the  excision  of  the  tongue.  The  niod- 
ificaUon  of  the  voice  forming  articulate  speech  is  alfected  especially  by  the 
motions  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tongue,  and  tLa  lips,  and  partly  by  means  of 
the  teeth  and  cheeks.  The  mutilation  of  any  one  of  these  organs  will  aifeot 
the  speech  asfar  as  Ihat  organ  is  Bonceraed  and  tui  farther,  the  effect  being 
to  render  the  speech  more  or  less  imperfect,  but  not  to  destroy  it  altogether. 
The  excision  of  the  whole  tongue  is  an  unposBiblB  operation."  What 
Colonel  Chnrchil!  attributed  to  the  growth  of  the  tongue  is  explained  in 
another  manner. 
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the  same  condemnation,  was  endowed  with  more  obsti- 
nate vitality,  and  was  hardly  extinguished  before  the 
final  disruption  of  Africa  from  the  gi-eat  Christian  sys- 
tem by  Mohammedanism. 

The  Osti-ogothic  kingdom  of  Theodoric,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  declining  through  internal  dissension  ; 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  female  sway,  and  that  of 
a  king  too  early  raised  to  the  throne,  too  soon  eman- 
cipated from  his  mother's  control  by  tiie  mistaken 
fondness  of  the  Gotlis,  who,  while  they  desired  to 
ostTogoaio  educate  him  as  a  warlike  Amala  among  his 
kii^flom.  noble  peers,  abandoned  him  to  the  unchecked 
corruption  of  Roman  manners.  Rome  conquered 
AthaJaric  by  her  vices.  Pi-ematnre  debauchery  wastetl 
D^ji,  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  paralyzed  the  intellect 
AibBianc.  ^f  ^j^g  young  GotHc  king.  Even  the  all- 
accomplished  Amalasuntha,  who  spoke  the  languages 
of  all  her  subjects  with  the  most  exquisite  perfection, 
and,  in  some  degree,  blended  the  virtues  of  both  races, 
yet  wanted  somewhat  of  the  commanding  strength  of 
character  which  hallowed  the  noble  Teutonic  female. 
In  an  evil  hour,  while  her  son  was  sinking  towards  the 
MiiriBge  Biid  grave,  she  bestowed  her  hand  and  the  king- 
AniUBBnnihB.  dom  ou  hor  cousin,  the  unworthy  Theodo- 
tus.  Theodotus,  master  of  the  ci'own,  imprisoned 
Amalasuntha,  and  soon  put  her  to  death.  He  then 
wiuges  dragged'  out  a  few  years  of  inglorious  sov- 
"■'"s-  ereignty,  till   the    indignant   Goths  wrested 

away  the  sceptre  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  valiant 
Witiges. 

Justinian  watched  the  affiiirs  of  Italy  without  be- 
traying his  ambitious  designs ;  but  all  who  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  state  of  affiiirs,  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
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East.  Amalasuntha  at  one  time  bad  determined  to 
abandon  the  kingdom,  to  place  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Justinian :  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  to 
Dyrrachiuni.  Constant  amicable  intercourse  was  still 
tailing  place  between  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  East 
and  West,  between  Constantinople  and  Rome,  between 
Justinian  and  the  rapid  succession  of  Poutiffi,  who 
occupied  the  throne  during  tlie  ten  years  between  the 
death  of  Theodoric  and  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

Felix   IV.  had  just   been   acknowledged    as  Pope 
when  Theodoric  died ;  his  peaceful  pontificate  PopeBeiii 
lasted  four  years.     The  contests  for  the  Pa-  emso. 
pacy  were  not    prevented  by   the  agreement    under 
Theodoric.     A  double  election  toot  place  on  the  death 
of  Felix.     The  partisans  of  either  ^tion  were  pre- 
pared for  a  fierce  struggle,  when  the  timely  death  of 
his  rival   Dioscorus   left  Boniface   II.  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  throne.     Yet  so  exasperated  oowuw  14. 
were  the  parties,  that  Eonifece   would  not  i.o.  m. 
allow  his  competitor  to  sleep  in  his  grave ;  he  fulmi- 
nated an  ajiathema  against  him  as  an  anti-Pope,  and 
compelled  the  clergy  to  sign  the  decree.     It  was  re- 
voked during  the  next  pontificate.     Bonifiice  was  of 
Gothic  blood,^  perhaps  promoted  by  the  Gothic  party. 
He  attempted  a  bold  measure  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
disgraceful  and  disastrous  scenes  of  violence  i.B-53i. 
and  bribery,  which  now  seemed  inveterate  in  the  Papal 
elections.      He  proposed  that  during  his  lifetime  the 
Pope  should  nominate  his  successor ;  he  proceeded  to 
designate  Vi^hus,  a  deacon,  ivho  afterwards  ascended 
the  Papal  throne.     An  obsequious  Council  ratified  tliis 

•  He  was  the  son  of  Count  Sigiabult  or  Sigisvult,  though  oalleii  a  Roman 
by  A  ~ 
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extraordinary  proceeding.  Both  parties,  however, 
equally  resented  this  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  tlieu" 
i.E.  5^.  undoubted  privilege,  and  thus  to  reduce  the 
Papacy  to  an  ordinary  inheritance  at  the  disposition  of 
its  possessor.  In  a  second  Council  they  showed  their 
repugnance  and  astonishment  at  the  daring  innovation, 
The  Pope  acknowledged  his  own  decree  to  be  an  act 
of  treason  i^ainat  ecclesiastical  and  even  civil  law, 
burned  it  in  public,  and  left  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor to  proceed  m  the  old  course,^  There  were 
again  at  the  death  of  Bonifiice  fierce  strife,  undisguised 
bribery,  and  shame  and  horror  after  all  was  over. 
Remedies  were  sought  for  this  ineradicable  disease. 
Dm- 31, 682.  On  the  death  of  Bonife.ce,  the  Roman  Senate 
resumed  some  of  its  ancient  authority,  and  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  these  base  and  venal  proceedings, 
during  which  the  fi.inds  designed  for  the  poor  were 
loaded  with  debts,  even  the  sabred  vessels  sold  for  tliese 
aimoniacal  uses.  Athalaiic  confirmed  this  edict.^  John 
II.,  whose  former  name  was  Mercurius,  ruled  for  three 
yeai's.  During  his  papacy  arrived  a  splendid  embassy 
from  the  East,  with  magnificent  offerings,  golden 
vessels,  chalices  of  silver,  jewels,  and  curtains  of  cloth 
of  gold  for  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  The  pretext 
was  a  deferential  consultation  with  tlie  Pope,  concerning 
A.II.634.  the  8le^less  monks,  who  were  still  not  with- 
out some  Nestorian   tendencies.     At   the  same  time 

1  Anaslas.  in  Vit.,  and  Labbe,  p.  18D0. 

s  "  Itn  fecaltnles  pauperam  extortJs  proniisaionibua  ineravasse,  ut  (quod 
dictn  neths  est)  etiam  sacra  vasa  emptioni  pnblics  vldeir«nttir  eicposita."  — 
Athalar,  Reg,  Epist.  apud  Labbe,  p.  1T48.  Tbis  law  annulled  al!  bargains 
made  Ibr  the  appointment  to  biaboprica.  It  daclared  the  offence  to  be  aao- 
riifige ;  and  limited  Iha  payments  to  the  cbanceiy  on  contested  elections,  — 
for  the  papiicy  to  aWII)  golden  aolidi,  ftr  arohbishopiios  or  hiabopiicB  to  2000. 
TfiB  largess  to  fbe  poor  w^  riistiicted  to  600. 
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came  an  ambassador  to  Theodotus,  now  Ostrogotliic 
King,  with  expostulations,  or  rather  imperious  me- 
naces, on  alleged  violations  of  the  treaties  between  the 
Gothic  kingdom  and  the  Empire.  Dm'ing  the  short 
and  troubled  reign  of  Theodotus,  Justinian  received 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  all  persons, 
lay  as  well  as  clerical,  with  the  air  and  tone  of  its 
Sovereign. 

The  aged  Agapetus  had  succeded  io  the  Roman  See 
before  Justinian  prepared  for  the  actual  in-  Agapetus. 
vasion  of  Italy.  In  the  agony  of  his  fear  ■^"''^^'^^' 
Theodotus  the  Goth  had  recourse  to  the  same  measure 
which  Theodoric  had  adopted  in  his  pride.  He  per- 
suaded or  compelled  the  Pope  to  proceed  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  to  ward  off  the  impending 
danger,  to  use  his  influence  and  authority  lest  a  Roman 
and  orthodox  Emperor  should  persist  in  his  attempt  to 
wrest  Italy  and  Rome  from  a  barbarous  Arian ;  and 
Theodotus  commanded  the  Prelate  to  be  the  bearer 
of  menaces  more  befitting  the  herald  of  war.  He 
was  to  declare  the  determination  of  the  Goth,  if  Jus- 
tinian should  ftilfil  his  hostile  designs,  to  put  the 
Senate  to  the  sword,  and  raze  the  city  of  the  Csesars 
to  the  ground,^  Like  his  predecessor,  Agapetus  was 
received  with  the  highest  honors.  Justinian  had  already 
suspended,  for  a  short  time,  his  warlike  preparations ; 
but  Agapetus  found  affeirs  more  within  his  Agspems 
province,  which  enabled  him  to  display  to  tinopie. 
the  despot  of  the  East  the  bold  and  independent 
tone  assumed  even  against  the  throne  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  West.  The  See  of  Constantinople  was 
vacant.  The  all-powerful  Theodora  summoned  Anthi- 
1  The  embassy  was  in  Conatantinople,  Feb.  2,  536. 
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mus,  bishop  of  Trebisond,  to  the  Metropolitan  diocese. 
Anthimus  was  suspected  as  tainted  with  Eutychiaii 
opinions.  Agapetua  resolutely  declined  to  communi- 
cate witti  a  Prelate,  whose  appointment  not  merely 
violated  tlie  Canon  against  translation  from  one  see  to 
another,  but  one  likewise  of  doubtful  orthodoxy.  The 
venal  partisans  of  Anthimus  and  of  Theodora  insin- 
uated countercharges  of  Nestorian  inclinations  against 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.^  Agapetus,  in  a  conference, 
condescended  to  satisfy  the  Emperor  as  to  his  own 
unimpeachable  orthodoxy.  Justinian  sternly  com- 
manded him  to  communicate  with  Anthimus.  "  With 
the  Bishop  of  Trebisond,"  replied  the  una  wed  ecclesi- 
astic, "when  he  has  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  ac- 
cepted the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  letters  of 
Leo."  The  Emperor  in  a  louder  voice  commanded 
him  to  acknowledge  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  on 
pain  of  immediate  exile.  "  I  came  hither  in  my  old 
age  to  see,  as  I  supposed,  a  religious  and  a  Christian 
Emperor,  I  find  a  new  Diocletian.  But  I  fear  not 
Kings'  menaces,  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  trutli."  ITie  feeble  mind  of  Justinian  passed  at 
once  from  the  height  of  arrogance  to  admiration  and 
respect :  he  listened  to  the  diarges  advanced  by  Aga- 
petus against  the  orthodoxy  of  Anthimus.  In  his 
turn  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  summoned  to 
render  an  account  of  his  theology  before  the  Emperor, 
convicted  of  Eutychianism,  and  degraded  from  the  see, 
Mennas,  nominated  in  his  room,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Pope.  Thus  one  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  de- 
Aprii  32,638.  graded,  another  promoted  by  the  influence,  if 
not  by  the  autiiority  (the  distinction  was  not  marked, 
1  Libellus  de  Reb,  Gestis  ab  Agnp.  net  Constant,  apud  Bacouium,  689. 
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as  in  later  theologic  disputes)  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Agapetus  did  not  hve  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph  ;  he 
died  at  Constantinople;  his  funeral  rites  were  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence ;  his  body  sent  to  Rome. 
His  naemoiy  was  venerated  alike  in  the  East  and  in  the 
"West. 

But  the  next  few  years  beheld  the  Papacy  degraded 
from  its  lofty  and  independent  dignity.  Rome  JnaUnL™  con. 
was  now  within  tlie  dominions  of  the  sole  Em- ana  Rome, 
peror  of  the  world.  Belisarius,  in  his  unchecked  career 
of  conquest,  had  subdued  Africa,  Sicily,  Naples ;  he 
entered  undefended  Rome  as  its  master.^  The  Pope 
became  first  the  victim,  then  the  base  instrument  of  the 
temporal  power,  Rome,  now  a  city  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  was  brought  at  once  within  the  sphere  of  the 
female  intrigues  of  Constantinople ;  one  Pope,  Silverius, 
suffered  degradation ;  another,  the  most  doubtfiil  chai-- 
acterwho  liad  yet  sat  on  the  tlirone  of  St.  Peter,  receiv- 
ed his  appointment  through  the  arts  of  the  infamous 
Theodora,  and  suffered  die  judicial  punishment  of  his 
weaknesses  and  crimes,  —  persecution,  shame,  remorse. 
Silverius,  the  new  Pope,  was  the  son  of  the  former 
Pontiff  Hormisdas,  the  legitimate  son,  bom  before  the 
fether  had  taken  holy  orders.  Silverius  was  Rome  anr- 
Bishop  of  Rome  by  command  of  Theodotus,  BeUfflrius. 
yet  undegraded  from  the  Ostrogothic  throne.^  But 
the  Romans  saw  with  undisguised  but  miscalculating 
pride,  the  Roman  banners,  floating  over  the  army  of 
Belisarius,  approach  their  walls.  The  Pope  dared  (the 
Giotlis  were  in  confiision  at  the  degradation  of  The- 

1  See  tha  war  in  Gibbon,  eh.  sli. 

1  Sine  aeliberafione  deci-eti,  Vit.  Sylv-  Confer.  Mareell.  Cliron.  Jaffe. 
Regeata,  aub  aiin.  536.    He  was  consecrated  June  8. 
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odotus,  and  the  elevation  of  Witiges)  to  urge  the 
Romans  to  send  an  ambassador  to  hail  the  deliverer 
of  the  city  from  the  barbaric  Gotb,^  The  Bishop  of 
Rome  received  the  General  of  the  East,  and,  as  it  were, 
restored  Rome  to  tlie  Roman  empire,  Belisarius  was 
lord  of  the  Capitol,  and  at  once  the  consequence  of 
Rome's  subjugation  to  the  East  broke  upon  the  Pope 
and  upon  Rome,  Theodora  had  never  abandoned  her 
hopes  of  promoting  her  fiivorite,  Anthimns,  to  the  See 
of  Constantinople ;  she  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Deacon  Vigilius,  who  had  accompanied  the  Pope  Aga- 
v^uias,  petus  into  the .  East,  Vigilius  was  a  man  of 
nnmeasured  ambition,  and  great  ability ;  ^  he  had  been 
designated  as  his  successor  by  Pope  Boniface ;  and 
when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy  and  the  people 
wrested  from  Bonifece  the  usm'ped  right  of  nommating 
his  successor,  Vigilius  was  left  to  brood  over  other 
means  of  obtsuning  the  pontificate.  The  compact  pro- 
posed by  the  Empress,  and  accepted  by  the  unsci'upu- 
lous  Vigilius,  stipulated  on  her  part  the  degradation  of 
Silverius,  and  a  large  simi  of  money,  no  doubt  to  secure 
his  election,  and  to  consolidate  his  interest  in  Rome ; 
on  that  of  the  ecclesiastic,  no  less  than  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  CouncU  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Anthimus,  as  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  The 
degradation  of  Silverius  was  intrusted  not  to  the  all- 
powerful  Belisarius  alone,  but  to  the  surer  hands  of  his 
wife  Antonina,  the  accomplice  of  the  Empress  in  all 
her  intrigues  of  every  tind,  and  her  counterpart  in  the 

jtEpfif.    Proeop.  da  B.  G.  i.  c.  14. 

^  "  Lnbenter  eigo  suscepit  Vigilius  permiasum  sjns,  [unore  episcopntda  et 
anri."  —  liberal.  Breviar.  «.  sxiL 
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arbitrary  power  with  which  she  ruled  her  glorious  but 
easy  husband.  The  Pope  Silveriua  was  accused  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Goths,  witnesses 
were  suborned  to  support  this  improbable  charge 
against  him  who  had  yielded  up  the  city  to  the  con- 
queror. Belisaiius,  it  is  said,  endeavored  to  save  the 
Pope  from  degradation,  by  inducing  him  to  pebtuary 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  Theodora,  to  con-  '*""'''  ^■ 
demn  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  communicate 
with  Anthimus.  The  resolution  of  Silverius,  who 
firmly  rejected  these  propositions,  left  him  the  defence- 
less victim  of  Vigilius  and  of  Antonina.  The  successor 
of  St,  Peter  was  rudely  summoned  to  the  Pincian 
Palace,  the  military  quarters  of  Belisarius.  In  the 
chamber  of  the  General  sat  Antonina  on  the  bed,  with 
her  husband  at  her  feet.  "  What  have  we  done,"  ex- 
claimed the  imperious  woman,  "  to  you.  Pope  Silverius, 
and  to  the  Romans,  that  you  should  betray  us  to  the 
Goths?"  In  an  instant  the  pall  was  rent  from  his 
shoulders  by  a  subdeacon,  he  was  hurried  into  another 
room,  stripped  of  the  rest  of  hia  dress,  and  clad  in  that 
of  a  monk.  The  clergy  who  accompanied  him  were 
informed  of  his  degradation  in  a  few  careless  words, 
"  The  Pope  Silverius  is  deposed,  and  is  now  a  monk." 
The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  strange  transaction 
is  the  utter  ignorance  of  Justinian  of  the  whole  in- 
trigue. From  Patara,  the  place  of  his  banishment, 
Silverius  made  his  way  to  Constantinople,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Emperor  preferred  his  complaint  of 
the  unjust  violence  with  which  he  had  been  expelled 
from  his  See.  Justinian  commanded  his  instant  return 
to  Rome.  If,  on  fiirther  investigation,  it  should  appear 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  accused  of  treason,  he  was 
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to  1)6  reinstated  in  his  dignity.  The  sudden  reappear- 
ance of  Silverius  in  Rome  (he  had  outsailed  the  mes- 
sengers of  Theodora)  embarrassed  for  a  time,  only  for 
a  short  time,  the  unscrupulous  Vigilius,  and  his  more 
tbati  imperial  patrons.  By  the  influence  of  Antonina, 
Silverius  was  delivered  up  to  his  rival,  and  banished  by 
him  who  aspired  to  be  the  head  of  Chiistendom,  to  the 
isiand  of  Pandataria,  infamous  as  the  place  of  exile  to 
which  the  worst  heathen  emperors  had  consigned  the 
Tictims  of  their  tyranny.  On  this  wretched  rock  Sil- 
verius soon  closed  his  life,  whether  in  the  course  of 
nature  or  by  violent  means,  seems  to  have  been  known 
■with  no  more  certainty  in  his  own  days  than  in  ours,^ 

Vigilius  was  now,  by  command  of  Belisarius,^  the 
vigiiius  undisputed  Pontiff  of  Rome.^  He  had  paid 
A.B.  6«.  already  a  fearful  price  for  his  advancement,  — 
felse  accusation,  cruel  oppression,  perhaps  murder.  At 
Rome  he  declares  bis  adhesion  to  the  foui'  councils 
and  to  the  letter  of  Leo ;  he  approves  t!ae  anathema 
of  Mennas  of  Constantinople  against  the  Monophy- 
sites.*  But  four  years  after,  Theodora  demanded,  and 
Vigilius  dared  not  refuse,  the  rest  of  his  unholy  cove- 
nant, at  least  the  base  and  secret  adoption  of  all  her 
heretical  opinions.     In  a  letter  still  extant,^  but  eon- 

1  AnastaEJi  vita.  Liberatus  wcites  briefly  and  sJgnificajitly,  "  Sotns  in- 
greasue  asiiia  nlteriuB  iion  est  viaua."  —  BrEviar.  c.  xxiii. 

^  'Ertpoi'  Se  afixiepea,  i^yip  fiorepov  BfyiTburv  avo/ia  KararnjaaTO.  So 
irritea  tiie  Greek  Procopiua  of  Baliaarius. 

B  The  date  of  Lis  acces^on  la  apoFtit  of  grave  diapnte.  If  itia  reckoned 
from  Ids  first  nomiaatlon  ta  the  eea,  he  can  only  be  held  an  nncanouical 
nsurpBT  of  an  unvaoated  see,  and  that  nomination  must  have  been  null  and 
void.  A  second  eledion  Hierefore  haa  been  supposed;  but  of  thia  event 
there  is  no  ai^redited  record.  It  is  impossible  ao  to  connect  ths  broken 
links  of  the  apuitual  genealogy. 

*  A.D.  540,  September  17.  — Mansl.  is,  35,  33. 

s  The  letter  ia  ^ven  by  Libei'atus.    One  main  argument  against  its  au- 
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tested  on  account  of  its  damning  effect  on  one  who 
was,  or  who  afterwards  became  Pope,  rather  than  from 
any  mark,  either  external  or  internal,  of  spurionsness, 
Vigitiua  gave  his  deliberate  adhesion  to  Eutychianism, 
The  bnsy  and  restless  theology  of  the  East  had  now 
raised  a  new  question,  and  Justinian  aspired  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profound  divine,  and  a  legislator  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  as  well  as  of  Christian  civil  a&irs.  He 
plunged  with  headstrong  zeal  into  the  controversy.^ 
The  Church  was  not  now  disturbed  by  the  sublime, 
if  inexplicable,  dogmas  concerning  tlie  natm'e  of  God, 
the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  nature  of  ChTOt ;  concerning  the  revela- 
tions of  Scripture,  or  even  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
fathers :  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  of  certain  writ^ 
ings  by  bishops,  but  recently  dead,  became  the  subject 
of  Imperial  edicts,  of  a  fiflh  so  called  CEcumenic  Coun- 
cil, held  at  Constantinople,  and  a  rehgious  war  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  Under  the  name  of  the  three 
Chapters,  the  Emperor  and   the  obsequious   Council 

(henticity  h,  that  he  was  never  charged  with  it  by  hia  enemies  or  hy  Jna- 
tJiuBD.  But  it  waa  a  private  lett*r  to  Theodora,  and  contains  this  aenteace, 
"  Oportet  ergo,  ut  btec  qua  vobis  scribo,  nnllus  ngnoscat."  The  letter  may 
not  have  eoine  to  light  till  after  the  deatt  of  Theodora.  But,  with  Bome 
mistmat  of  their  own  feeble  orittcal  argumeala,  the  h^  papa!  WFJters  a^ert 
that  Vigiiius,  when  he  wrote  thia  letter,  was  only  an  aniapope  find  a  sehis- 
iniiiic.  His  sabsequent  legitunate  election  arrayed  him  in  perfect  Chrietian 
faith  and  yirtne.  He  beeame  ofiioially  orthodos.  Binii  not.  in  Libecatnm. 
Dupin  Tenlnrea  tfl  aay  that  Liberatus  ia  better  anthority  than  either  Baron  iiia 
or  Binins. 

1  Justinian  had  already  made  an  essay  of  hia  theological  powers.  In 
Palestine  the  controveray  concerning  the  opinions  of  Origen  had  biflken  out 
agffln,  and  cansed  riolent  popular  tumnlta.  Pelngius,  the  legate  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  Patriarch  of  ConstanUnople  Mennas,  urged  the  interference 
of  Jusljnian.  The  emperor  threw  himself  headlong  into  tbe  dispute,  antt 
issued  an  encyclic  letter,  condemning  iheOrigeniata!  the  imperial  anathema 
ttus  subsciibed  by  Mennas  and  many  other  bishops  of  Constantinople. 
VOL,  I.  30 
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condemned  certain  works  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsneetia, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa.^  Tliese  writ- 
ings, though  qaestionahle  as  the  source  of^  or  as  infected 
with  Nestorianism,  had  passed  uncondemned  hy  the 
Council  of  Ohalcedon.  The  imperial  edict  usurped 
the  form  of  a  confession  of  faith,  and  trespassed  on  the 
exclTisive  right  of  the  clergy  to  anathematize  the  holders 
of  en'oneons  doctrines.  Great  part  of  the  submissive 
or  consentient  East  received  the  dictates  of  the  imperial 
theologian ;  the  West  as  generally  and  resolutely  re- 
fused compliance.  Vigilius  was  peremptorily  sum- 
i.n.  544.  moned  to  Constantinople.  He  set  forth, 
loaded  with  the  imprecations  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  assailed  with  volleys  of  stones,  as  the  murderer 
of  Silverins,  and  a  man  of  notorious  cruelty.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  killed  one  of  his  own  secretaries  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  and  caused  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his 
sister,  to  he  scotu"ged  to  death.  "May  femine  and 
pestilence  pursue  thee ;  e\il  hast  thou  done  to  us,  may 
evil  overtake  thee  wherever  thou  ai't,"  A  strong 
guard  protected  his  person  first  to  Sicily,  and  thenco 
after  near  two  years'  delay  to  Constantinople. 

His  departure  from  Rome  was  fortunate  for  himself, 
fortrmate  perhaps  for  the  dignity  of  the  Papacy.  Dur- 
ing his  absence,  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Groths.  A 
supply  of  com  sent  by  Vigilius  from  Sicily  was  inter- 

1  The  eondamnstion  of  the  threa  chaptecs  implied  at  least  tt  covert  ceii- 
Bura  of  the  CoDiicil  of  Chalcedoo.  I.  The  faihera  of  that  ooimcil  had  re- 
ceil^  Theodoret  iati>  oommiuiion,  sni,  content  wilh  Ub  condemnation  of 
NestoriuB,  had  not  demanded  his  retractation  of  his  mitinga  against  Cyril 
of  Alexandria.  11.  They  had  inserted  in  iheir  proceedings  a  letter  from 
Ibaa  of  Ed6s?a  to  the  Persian  Maria,  in  which  he  highly  praised  Theodoms 
of  Mopsuestia,  tha  master  of  Nestorins,  hlained  Cyril,  and  accused  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  as  having  too  hastily  condemned  Nestorins — Anastas. 
in  Vita. 
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cepted  on  the  Tiber  by  the  barbarians ;  the  Bisliop 
Valentinus,  who  accompanied  it,  was  summoned  before 
the  savage  conqueror,  and  appearing  to  prevaricate,  was 
mutilated  by  cutting  off  both  his  hands.  It  was  fortu- 
nate on  another  account:  Constantinople  alone  wit- 
nessed the  weakness  and  tergiversations  of  Vigilius, 
who  at  least  three  times  pliantly  yielded  to,  and  then 
desperately  resisted  the  theologic  dictatorship  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  three  times  condemned  the  three  Chapters, 
three  times  recanted  his  condemnation.  Constanti- 
nople alone  witnessed  the  personal  indignities,  the  per- 
secutions of  which  reports,  perhaps  exaggerated,  reached 
the  West,  but  which  were  neither  rendered  glorious  to  a 
servant  of  Christ  by  Christian  blamelessness  (the  sense 
of  which  might  have  allayed  their  bitterness)  or  by 
Christian  meekness  and  resolution,  which  might  have 
turned  them  to  his  honor  and  to  his  peace.  He  had 
the  sufferings,  but  neither  the  outward  dignity  nor  the 
inward  consolation  of  martyrdom. 

It  was  a  perilous  crisis  for  a  Prelate  so  ambitious,  yet 
so  double-minded,  so  trammelled  by  former  obligations, 
and  so  bound  by  common  guilt  to  one  of  the  i.n.  sis. 
contending  parties.  For  there  was  division  in  the 
court;  Justinian  and  Theodora,  as  throughout  in  re- 
ligions interests,  were  on  opposite  sides ;  the  East  and 
the  West  were  irreconcilably  adverse.  Vigilius  was 
emboldened  by  his  honorable  reception  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  are  said  to  June  n,  6Si. 
have  wept,  when  they  first  met.^  The  death  of  Theo- 
dora soon  relieved  Vigilius  fi-om  some  part  of  his  embar- 
rassment. Yet  he  miscalculated  bis  power,  and  dared 
to  resist  the  Imperial  will ;  he  refused  to  condemn  the 
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three  Chapters.  He  even  ventured  to  address  the  Em- 
peror under  the  fiivorit©  appellation,  bestowed  on  all 
imperiaL  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  a  new 
Diocletian.  He  excluded  from  his  communion  Men- 
nas,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  he  excommuni- 
cated Theodorus  of  Cesarea,  and  even  the  departed 
Empress  hereelf.  Mennas  threw  back  the  anathema, 
and  on  his  side  excommunicated  the  Pope.  Vigilius 
was  ere  long  obliged  to  withdraw  his  censures,  and  to 
reconcile  himself  with  the  rival  Prelate.  Scarcely, 
indeed,  had  many  montlis  passed  before  the  Pope  at 
tlie  head  of  a  Council  of  seventy  bishops,  issued  his 
A,i..648.  infallible  anathema  against  the  three  Chap- 
ters. The  West  at  once  threw  off  its  allegiance,  and 
reftised  to  listen  to  tlie  ingenious  sophistiy  witli  which 
Vigilius  attempted  to  reconcile  his  solemn  judgment 
with  his  former  opinions,  lUyricum,  Africa  with  all 
her  old  dauntless  pertinacity,  even  his  own  clergy 
revolted  against  the  I'enegade  Pope.  He  revoked  his 
imprudent  concessions,  recanted  his  recantation,  and 
prevailed  on  the  Empei-or  to  summon  a  Council,  in 
order,  it  should  seem,  either  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  Council  against  the  Emperor,  or  to  compel  the 
Western  bishops  to  give  up  their  resistance.  The 
Eastern  prelates  assembled  in  great  niunbei-s  at  the 
Council,  the  Western  stood  aloof.  Vigilius  refused  to 
sanction  or  recognize  the  Council  in  the  absence  of  the 
Western  bishops.  Justinian,  indignant  at  the  delay, 
promulgatfid  a  new  edict,  condemning  the  three  Chap- 
ters in  still  stronger  teims  on  his  own  plenaiy  au- 
thority. Vigilius  assembled  as  many  bishops  as  he 
could  collect,  solemnly  protested  a^n-st  the  usuipition 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  i.ut  oft  fiom  hi^  Ltm- 
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1  all  who  received  the  edict.  But  a  Byzantine 
despot  was  not  to  be  tlras  trifled  with  or  boldly  bearded 
in  his  own  capital,  and  the  Eastern  bishops  refused  to 
hold  communion  with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Ap- 
prehensive of  violence,  the  Pope  took  refuge  in  a  sanctu- 
ary ;  but  neither  the  Emperor  nor  his  troops  were  dis- 
posed to  reverence  the  sacred  right  of  asylum.  They 
attempted  to  drag  him  forth  by  the  feet,  he  clung  to 
the  altar,  and  being  a  large  and  powerful  man,  the 
pUIars  of  the  baldachin  gave  way,  and  the  whole  fell 
crumbling  upon  him.^  The  populace  could  not  behold 
without  compassion  these  personal  outrages,  heaped  on  a 
venerable  ecclesiastic ;  the  imperial  officers  were  obliged 
to  retire  and  leave  Vigihus  within  the  church.  He 
was  persuaded,  however,  on  certain  terms  to  leave  his 
sanctuary.  Again  he  suffered,  according  to  rumors 
propagated  in  the  West,  still  more  barbarous  usage ; 
he  was  said  to  have  been  dragged  through  the  city 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  reproached  with  his 
crimes  and  cruelties,  then  committed  to  a  common 
dungeon,  and  kept  on  the  hardest  prison  diet,  4.11. 552. 
bread  and  water.  A  second  time  escaped  to  Ms  sanc- 
tuary, and  from  thence  by  night  fled  over  the  sea  to 
ChiJcedon.  There  he  took  refuge  in  the  more  awiul  and 
inviolable  sanctuary  of  Saint  Euphemia.  The  Emperor 
condescended  to  capitulate  on  honorable  terms  with  the 
Prelate,  He  revoked  his  edict,  and  lefl  the  three 
Chapters  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  Vigiiius  had 
promised  to  be  present  at'  the  Council ;  hut  dared  not 
confirant  alone  the  host  of  Eastern  bishops  who  com- 

1  Vigilins  himaelf  relates  Hie  former  outrage,  but  does  not  mention  par- 
ticnlarly  tlie  other  indignities;  bnt  he  snjs,  "  Dum  mnlta  mala  intolerabilia 

cyd.  apud  Labbe,  p.  330. 
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posed  it.  The  Council,  according  to  tlie  dominant 
sentiment  of  the  East,  renewed  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  Chapters.  Vigihus  with  difficulty  collected 
i.D.  663.  sixteen  "Western  bishops,  issued  a  protest 
against  the  decree,  and  a  Constitution,  solemnly  ac- 
quitting the  three  Chapters  of  heresy.  The  wrath 
of  the  Emperor  was  again  kindled  ;  ^  Vigihus  was  once 
more  seized  and  sent  in  exile  to  the  dreary  and  solitary 
rock  of  Proconnesus.  There  his  courage  or  his  pa- 
tience feiled.  Alarming  reports  reached  him,  that  his 
name  was  to  be  struck  out  of  the  diptychs  ;  that 
orders  were  preparing  for  Rome  to  elect  a  new  bishop. 
He  intimated  that  now,  at  length,  on  more  studious 
examination,  he  had  detected  the  subtle  and  latent 
errors  which  had  so  long  escaped  his  impeccable  judg- 
A.ii.B5i,  ment,  and  was  prepared  witli  a  Constitution, 
condemnatory  of  those  baneful  writings.  He  was  re- 
called to  Constantinople,  obtained  leave,  after  his  full 
jBiie7,654.  submission,  to  return  to  Rome,  but  died  in 
Sicily  of  the  stone,  before  he  could  reach  his  see. 

Such  was  the  miserable  fete  of  a  Pope  who  came 
into  direct  collision  with  the  Imperial  despotism  of 
Constantinople.  A  Prelate  of  unimpeachable  charae- 
tei',  uncommitted  by  base  subserviency  to  the  court,  and 
who  had  not  owed  his  elevation  to  imworthy  means, 
or  one  of  more  firm  religious  courage,  might  have 
escaped  some  portion  of  the  degradation  and  contempt 
endured  by  Vigilius ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  ob- 
serve again  how  much  the  Papal  power  owed  to  the 
position  of  Rome.      Even   its  freedom,  far  more  its 

1  Theodoras  of  ( 
tinifui.  See  the  ii 
him.  — Labbe. 
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authority,  arose  out  of  its  having  ceased  to  be  tlie  seat 
of  Imperial  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  Em- 
peror. During  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  and  for  some  time  after,  iJie  Pope  was  not 
confronted  indeed  in  Rome  by  a  resident  Emperor,  but 
summoned  at  the  wiU  of  the  Emperor  to  Constanti- 
nople, or  in  Rome  rebuked  before  a  victorious  general, 
or  an  Exarch,  who,  though  he  held  his  court  at  Ka- 
venna,  executed  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  accus- 
tomed to  dictate,  rather  than  submit  to  ecclesiastical 
power.  At  scarcely  any  period  did  the  papal  authority 
suffer  greater  degradation,  or  were  the  persons  of  the 
Popes  reduced  to  more  humiliating  subserviency.  Nor 
is  this  passive  humiliation,  vrhich,  by  the  patient  dig- 
nity with  which  it  is  endured,  may  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  sufferer ;  he  is  mingled  up  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  contaminated  with  its  base  venality. 
He  is  haiilly  more  independent  or  authoritative  tlian 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  successor  of  Vigilius  was  Pelagius  I.  Pelagius 
had  been  the  legate  or  ambassador  of  Vigilius  a.d.  em, 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  had  won  the  favor 
of  Justinian,  and  accumulated  considerable  wealth. 
He  returned  to  Rome,  a  short  time  before  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Totila ;  and  the  wealth,  obtained  it  might 
seem  by  doubtful  means  in  the  East,  was  nobly  dis- 
pensed among  the  poor  and  famishing  inhabitants  of 
the  beleaguered  city.  Pelagius  during  the  popedom 
of  VigOius  had  been  employed  on  the  most  important 
services.  When  the  Goths  again  contested  the  domin- 
ion of  Italy,  he  had  undertaken  an  embassy  in  the 
name  of  the  Romans  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Totila  ;  he 
had  been  received  with  stately  courtesy,  but  dismissed 
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with  no  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Goth.'  After  the 
capture  of  the  city,  when  the  victorious  Totila  entered 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  to  perform  his  devotions,  he 
was  met  again  by  Pelagius,  with  the  Gospel  in  his 
hands.  "  Have  mercy  on  thy  subjects,"  implored  the 
earnest  priest.  "Now,"  tauntingly  replied  Totila, 
"you  condescend  to  appear  as  a  suppliant."  "  God," 
answered  Pelagius,  "  has  made  us  your  subjects,  be 
merciful  to  us  on  that  account."  His  calm  and  sub- 
missive demeanor  arrested  the  wrath  of  tlie  con- 
queror. Rome  owed  to  his  mtercession  the  lives  of 
her  citizens,  and  the  chastity  of  her  femalra.  Mas- 
sacre and  violation  were  arrested ;  the  discipline  of  the 
Goths  respected  the  command  of  their  king.  Pelagius 
iji,  649.  was  sent  by  Totila  as  his  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople to  demand  peace,  under  the  menace,  that 
the  Goth,  if  Justinian  persisted  in  his  hostility,  would 
destroy  Rome,  and  put  the  Senate  to  the  sword.^  Pe- 
la^us  again  in  Constantinople,  adhered  as  a  feithful 
partisan  to  Vigilius,  with  him  he  resisted  the  theologic 
tyranny  of  Justinian ;  and,  if  he  did  not  share  his  hard 
usage  and  exile,  was  left  to  neglect  and  miseiy.  With 
Vigilius,  having  shown  himself  too  pliant  to  the  impe- 
rial doctrines,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  on  the  death 
of  Vigilius,  by  the  command  of  Justinian,  was  elevated 
to  the  See.^  But  now  in  Rome,  all  his  former  benefac- 
tions to  the  eity  were  forgotten  in  his  treacherous 
abandonment  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  West,  and  his 
servile  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  Emperor ;  he 
could  not  assemble  from  all  the  reluctant  oi-der  three 

1  Procop.  dfi  Bell.  Gothic,  iiL  16. 
s  Prowip.  de  Bell.  Gothic,  iii.  20. 

'  According  to  Victor  Tuvoii,  he  at  firat  defended,  then  recalled  (inm  e.-i- 
ile,  eoiidemned  the  three  chapters  (ap.  Eoncagl.  ii.  3T7]. 
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bishops  for  tlie  ceremonial  of  his  coiisecra^  June!, see. 
tion ;  it  was  performed  by  two  bishops  and  a  presbj- 
His  &vor  with  Jxistinian  exposed  him  to  worse, 
1  to  unjust  suspicions.  He  was  accused  of 
having  been  the  instigator  in  Constantinople  of  all  the 
cruelties  suffered  by  Vigilius.  The  monks,  many  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  nobihty  of  Rome,  withdrew 
from  his  communion.  Even  when  Narses  reconquered 
Rome,  the  avowed  protection  of  the  Emperor's  victo- 
rious representative  could  not  restore  the  public  con- 
fidence to  PeJagius.  The  Pope,  with  the  general  by 
his  side,  went  in  solemn  procession,  chanting  a  Litany, 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Petei' ;  and  there  Pelagius  as- 
cended the  chancel,  and  holding  above  his  head  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Cross,  solemnly  declared 
that  he  had  never  wrought  or  suggested  any  evil  against 
Vigihus.  Pelagius  added,  and  to  this  he  demanded 
the  assent  of  the  people,  a  strong  denunciation  of  all, 
who  from  the  door-keeper  up  to  the  bishop  should  atr 
tempt  to  obtain  any  ecclesiastical  oiEce  by  simony.^ 
Rome,  after  this  expurgation,  acquiesced  in  the  rule 
of  her  Pontiff.  But  the  Western  bishops  could  not 
forgive  his  adhesion  to  the  fifth  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, whose  decrees  had  in  some  degree  impeached 
those  of  the  great  Council  of  Chdcedon,  Even  in 
Italy  the  bishops  of  Tuscany  would  not  admit  his  name 
into  their  sacramental  liturgy.  Pelagius  bitterly  re- 
proached them  with  tlius  yielding  to  vulgar  clamor ; 
by  separating  themselves  from  the  communion  of  an 
Apostolic  See  they  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  all  Christendom.  But  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  declare  his  unreserved  acceptance  of  all 

'  Victor  Turon.,  apud  Roiitngl.  2  Marcell.  Clironic.  apud  Koncagii. 
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the  four  gruat  Councils  (^maintaming  s.  prudent  silence 
as  to  the  fifth),  and  the  Letter  of  his  predecessor  Leo. 
Whoever  should  not  be  content  with  this  declaration, 
might  demand  further  explanation  fi^ra  the  Pope 
himself.  Yet  he  condemned  all  tliat  his  predecessors 
had  condemned,  venerated  as  orthodox  all  that  they  re- 
ceived, especially  the  saintly  prelates,  Theodoret  and 
Ibas.'  The  Pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  whole 
Christian  world,  in  which,  after  reas.serting  Iiis  allegi- 
ance to  the  four  Councils,  he  attempted  to  jtistify  the 
fifth  as  in  no  way  impeaching  the  authority  of  Chalce- 
don.  A  new  royal  theologian,  Childehert,  king  of  the 
Franks,  entered  the  field,  and  required  a  more  explicit 
statement.  With  this  the  Pope  condescended  to  com- 
ply ;  he  sent  his  confession  of  feith  to  the  King,  with 
an  admonition  to  the  orthodox  sovereign  to  exercise 
■vigilance  over  all  heretics  within  his  dominions.  Still 
some  obstinate  dioceses,  chiefly  of  Veuetia  and  Istria, 
refiised  communion  with  all  who  adhered  to  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople.  Pelagius  liad  recourse  to  tlie  all- 
powerful  Narses  to  enforce  submission ;  the  most  re- 
fi.-actory,  the  Bishop  of  Aquileia  and  the  Bishop  of 
Milan,  who  had  uneanonically  consecrated  that  prelate, 
were  sent  prisoners  to  Constantinople. 

On  the  death  of  Pelagius,^  Rome  waited  in  obse- 
quious submission  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  to 
juij  14,680.  inaugurate  her  new  Pope,  John  III.  The 
period  between  the  accession  of  John  III.  and  that  of 
Gregory  the  Great  is  among  the  most  barren  and 
obscure  iu  the  annals  of  the  papacy.  One  act  of  mis- 
judging autliority,  and  one  of  intercession,  are  recorded 
dming  the  pontificate  of  John.     He  received,  accord- 

1  Maii8i.  ix.  17.  a  Pekgiiis  ditd  560. 
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ing  to  the  peiinission  of  the  Frankish  King,  Gunthram, 
the  appeal  of  two  bishops,  SaJonius  of  Embrun  and 
Sagittarius  of  Gap,^  who  had  been  deposed  for  crimes 
most  unbefitting  their  order  by  a  synod  at  Lyons. 
These  were  the  first  Christian  bishops  who  had  ap- 
peared in  arms,  the  prototypes  of  the  warhke  and 
robbei^prelates  of  later  times.  The  Pope  urged 
their  restoration,  tlie  King  assented :  but  the  rein- 
■  stated  prelates  returned  to  their  lawless  and  nnepis- 
i,  and  were  again  degraded  by  the  common 


The  act  of  intercession  was  more  worthy  of  the  head 
of  Western  Christendom.  The  Emmch  Nar-  i.n.  £03^7. 
ses  had  ruled  Italy  and  Eome  as  Exarch  for  fifteen 
years  since  the  conquest,  with  vigor  and  justice. 
Justinian  and  Theodora  had  gone  to  tlieir  account ; 
the  throne  of  the  East  was  occupied  by  Justin  the 
younger.  But  the  province  groaned  under  the  rapac- 
ity of  Narses.  Petitions  were  sent  to  Constantinople 
with  the  significant  words,  that  the  yoke  of  the  bao 
barian  Gauls  was  lighter  than  this  Roman  tyranny. 
Narses  was  supei-seded.  by  the  Exarch  Longinus,  insult 
was  added  to  his  degradation.  .  "  Let  him  to  his  dis- 
taff," is  the  speech  ascribed  to  the  imperious  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Justin  the  younger.  "  I  will  weave  her 
such  a  web  as  she  will  find  it  hard  to  unravel,"  re- 
joined the  indignant  Eunuch.  He  retmmed  to  Naples, 
from  whence  be  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
terrible  Lombards,  who  had  once  already  invaded 
Italy.  Revolt,  with  Narses  at  its  head,  tlireat-ened 
the  peace  of  Italy.  The  Pope  undertook  an  embassy 
to  Naples,  appeased  the  wrathful  Eunuch,  who  retum- 

l  Ebi'oaoiiuiii.  VapiQCujn. 
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ed  to  Rome,  and  closed  his  days  as  a  peaceful  subject 
of  the  empire. 

The  few  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  I.  were 
Beuedioti.  occupied  With  the  miseries  of  the  Lombard 
jnne8,6T4.  jnvasion.  His  successor  Pelagitis  II.  in  those 
disastroos  times  was  consecrated  without  awaiting  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor.-^  Pelagius  in  vain  endeavored 
Nov.  37, 688.  to  roducc  the  bishops  of  the  north  of  Italy 
to  accept  the  fifth  Council  of  Constantinople.  Some 
who  were  now  under  the  Lombard  dominion  paid  no 
regard  to  his  expostulations  j  a  synod  at  Grado  re- 
jected his  mandates,  and  the  bishops  defied  the  power 
of  the  Exarch,  through  whom  Pela^us  sought  to  awe 
them  to  submission.  Yet  Pelagius,  in  one  respect, 
maintained  all  the  haughtiness  of  his  See.  The 
i.D.  588.  Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  again  assumed 
the  title  of  (Ecumenic  Patriarch,  the  assumption  was 
confirmed  by  a  Council  at  Constantinople.  Pelagius 
protested  against  this  execrable,  sacrilegious,  diabolic 
i.p.  690.  usurpation :  but  in  Constantinople  his  invec- 
tives made  no  impression.  Pelagius  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  the  Great. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Italy  the  Popes  had  been  the 
bumble  subjects  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  They  were 
appointed,  if  not  directly  by  his  mandate,  under  his 
influence.  They  dared  not  assume  their  throne  with- 
out his  permission.  The  Roman  Ordinal  of  that  time 
declares  the  election  incomplete  and  invalid  till  it  had 
received  the  imperial  sanction.^  Months  elapsed,  in 
the  case  of  Benedict  ten  months,  before  the  clergy 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  consecration. 
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Pelagiiis  II.  was  chosen  when  Rome  was  invested 
by  the  Lombards ;  for  this  ignominious  reason  he  had 
been  consecrated  without  the  consent  of  the  Empeiror. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  hy  the  Greeks  was,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  the  worii  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Their 
impatience  under  a  foreign  and  an  Arian  yoke  is  by  no 
means  surprising;  nor  could  they  anticipate  that  the 
return  to  Roman  dominion  would  be  the  worst  evil  yet 
endured  by  Italy.  Rome  suffered  more  under  the  al- 
ternate sieges  and  alternate  capture  by  the  Byzantines 
and  the  Goths  than  it  had  from  Alaric  or  even  Gen- 
seric,  as  much  perhaps  as  in  its  later  sieges  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  by  the  Constable  Bourbon.  The  feeble 
but  tyrannical  Exarchs  soon  made  Italy  regret  the  just, 
if  oppressive  and  ongenial  rule  of  the  Goths.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  to  Italy  an  un- 
mitigated evil.  A  monarch  like  Witiges  or  Totila 
would  soon  have  repaired  the  mischiefs  caused  by  the 
degenerate  successors  of  Theodoric,  Athalaric  and 
Theodotiis.  In  their  overthrow  began  the  fatal  policy 
of  the  Roman  See,  fetal  at  least  to  Italy  (however,  by 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  See,  it  may  have 
been,  up  to  a  certain  time,  beneficial  to  northern  Chris- 
tendom), which  never  would  pei-mit  a  powerful  native 
kingdom  to  unite  Italy,  or  a  very  large  part  of  it,  under 
one  dominion.  Whatever  it  may  have  been  to  Chris- 
tendom, the  Papacy  has  been  the  eternal,  implacable 
foe  of  Italian  independence  and  Italian  unity ;  and  so 
(as  far  as  independence  and  unity  might  have  given 
dignity,  political  weight,  and  prosperity)  to  the  welfare 
of  Italy.  On  every  occasion  the  Goths,  the  Lom- 
bards, as  later  the  Normans  and  the  House  of  Arra- 
gon,  found  their  deadliest  enemies  in  the  popes.     As 
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now  from  the  East,  so  thfai  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
they  summoned  some  more  remote  potentate,  Charle- 
magne, the  OthoB,  Charles  VUI.,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
almost  always  worse  tyrants  than  those  whom  they 
overthrew.  From  that  lime  servitude,  servitude  t<)  the 
stranger,  was  the  doom  of  Italy,  To  Rome  herself, 
the  foreign  sovereign  (the  tyranny  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror and  his  Exarchs  was  an  admonition  of  what  the 
transalpine  emperors  might  hereafter  prove)  was  hardly 
less  dangerous  than  a  native  and  indigenous  sovereign 
■would  have  been.  And  if  the  papacy  had  been  more 
confined  to  its  religious  power,  less  tempted  or  less  com- 
pelled to  assume  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, that  power  had  been  immeasurably  greater, 
as  less  involved  in  political  strife,  less  exposed  to  that 
kind  of  personal  collision  with  the  temporal  monarchy, 
in  which  a  sovereignty  which  rests  on  the  awe  and  rev- 
erence of  men  must  suffer ;  it  might  have  maintained 
its  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  obedient  and  tributaty 
Christendom,  even  held  as  vast  possessions  on  the  ten- 
ure not  of  a  temporal  princedom,  but  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal endowment ;  and  thus  more  entirely  ruled  the 
minds  of  men  by  confining  its  authority  to  that  nobler 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  more  unassailable  province. 

Rome,  jealous  of  all  temporal  sovereignty  but  her 
own,  for  centuries  yielded  up,  or  rather  made  Italy  a 
battle  field  to  the  Transalpine  and  the  stranger ;  and  at 
the  same  time  so  secularized  her  own  spiritual  suprem- 
acy as  to  confound  altogether  the  priest  and  the  poli- 
tician, to  degrade  absolutely  and  almost  irrevocably  the 
Mugdom  of  Christ  into  a  kingdom  of  this  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JDEISPEUDENCE.1 

Chbistianitt  had  been  now  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
it  was  the  religion  of  all  those  independent  kingdoms 
which  were  forming  themselves  within  tbe  dissevered 
provinces  of  Rome.  Between  the  reli^on  and  tlie 
laws  of  ail  nations  must  subsist  an  intimate  and  indis- 
soluble connection.  During  all  that  period  the  vast  and 
august  jnrisprudence  of  Rome  had  been  constantly  en- 
larged by  new  imperial  edicts  or  authoritative  decrees, 
supplementary  to,  or  corrective  and  interpretative  o^ 
the  ancient  statutes. 

I.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  at 
first  admitted,  but  only  in  a  limited  degi-ee,  this  modi- 
fying power  of  Christianity.  The  laws  which  were 
purely  Christian  were  hardly  more  than  accessory  and 
supplementary  to  the  vast  code  which  had  accumulated 
from  the  days  of  the  republic,  through  the  great  law- 
yers of  the  empire,  down  to  Theodosius  and  Justinian. 
But  the  complete  moraJ,  social,  and  in  some  sense  polit- 
ical revolution,  through  Christianity,  could  not  be  with- 

1  Let  me  not  be  anspected  of  the  viun  nmbitioii  of  emulating  Gibbon's 
aplandld  chapter  on  Roman  Law,  wliich  has  become  the  test-book  in  uni- 
versities (Bee  my  edition  of  Gibbon).  My  object  ie  more  narrow  and 
limited  ]  and  appealed  neoeasaiy  to  the  hiatory  even  of  Latin  Christianity ; 
to  show  the  iiiterworfcing  of  Cliiistianlly  into  the  Roman  juvispniclente. 
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out  influence,  both  as  creating  a  necessity  for  new  laws 
adapted  to  the  present  order  of  things,  or  as  control- 
ling, through  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  the  general 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  legislation.  A  Christian  Em- 
Krat  effects  peror  could  not  exclude  this  influence  fi-om 
Hy.  his  mind,  either  as  affecting  Ins  moral  appre- 

ciation of-  certain  obligations  and  transgressions,  or  as 
ascert^ning  and  defining  the  social  position,  the  rights 
and  duties,  of  new  classes  and  divisions  of  his  subjects. 
Under  Christianity  a  new  order  of  men  of  a  peculiar 
character,  with  special  privileges,  immunities,  and 
functions,  had  grown  up  throughout  the  whole  society; 
new  corporate  bodies,  the  churches  and  the  monaster- 
ies, Lad  been  formed,  holding  property  of  every  kind 
by  a  new  tenure ;  certain  offences  in  the  penal  code 
were  now  looked  on  with  a  milder  or  more  severe 
aspect;  a  more  strict  morality  had  attempted  to  knit 
more  closely  some  of  the  relations  of  life ;  vices  which 
had  been  tolerated  became  crimes  against  social  ordei' ; 
and  an  offence,  absolutely  new  in  the  extent  of  odious- 
ness  in  which  it  was  held,  and  the  rigor  with  which  it 
was  punished,  Heresy,  or  dissent  from  the  dominant 
religion,  in  all  its  various  forms,  had  been  introduced 
into  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  not  of  tlie  Church  only, 
but  of  the  Empire,  The  imperial  legislation  could  not 
refuse,  it  was  not  inclined  to  refiise,  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  novel  order  of  things,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
necessities  of  the  age. 

II.  The  Barbaric  Codes,  which  embodied  in  written 
Barbario  Statutes  the  unwritten,  immemorial,  and  tra^ 
codes.  ditionary  laws  and  usages  of  the  Teutonic 

tribes  (the  common  law  of  the  German  forests),  assum- 
ing their  positive  form  after  the  different  races  had  sub- 
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initted  to  Christianity,  were  more  completely  interpen- 
etrated, as  it  were,  with  Christian  influences.  The 
unlettered  barbarians  willingly  accepted  the  aid  of  the 
lettered  clergy,  still  chiefly  of  Roman  birth,  to  reduce 
t«  writing  the  institutes  of  their  forefathers.  Though 
these  codes  therefore,  in  their  general  character  and 
main  principles,  are  essentially  Teutonic  —  in  their 
broad  principles  are  deduced  from  the  free  usages  of 
the  old  German  tribes  —  yet  throughout  they  are  mod- 
ified by  Christian  notions,  and  admit  a  singular  infu- 
sion, not  merely  of  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, hut  of  the  positiye  laws  of  the  Old. 

But  III.  Christianity  had  its  own  peculiar  and 
special  jurisprudence.  The  Christian  com-  chrisaan  ju- 
munity,  or  rather  the  separate  communities,  n»P"^°™ 
had  originally  exercised  this  power  of  internal  legisla- 
tion. They  held  each  its  separate  tribunal,  which  ad- 
judicated not  only  on  religious  matters,  but,  as  an 
acknowledged  wise  and  venerated  arbitrator,  in  civil 
litigation.  This  legislation  and  administration  of  law 
had  gradually  become  vested  in  the  clergy  alone ;  and, 
instead  of  each  community  ruling  its  own  internal  con- 
cerns, and  presiding  over  its  own  separate  members, 
the  Church,  as  chiefly  represented  by  the  bishops, 
either  in  local  or  national  synods,  or  in  general  coun- 
cils, enacted  statutes  or  canons,  considered  binding  on 
the  whole  Christian  world.  The  sanctions  of  this 
Chiiatian  jurisprudence  were  properly  altogether  relig- 
ious :  they  rested  on  opinion,  on  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion of  each  individual  mind  to  spiritual  authority. 
Their  punishments  and  rewards  wei-e  properly  those  of 
the  life  to  come.  The  only  punishments  in  this  world 
were  those  of  the  penitential  discipline,  or  excommuni- 
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cation  fi-om  the  Christian  society,  which  was  tanta- 
mount, with  all  who  believed  salvation  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the  Church,  to  a  sentence  of  eternal 
daumation.  Those  who  braved  that  disfranchisement 
—  who  either,  as  the  Jews,  never  had  entered  within 
the  community,  or  as  holding  heretical  opinions  had 
renoimced  it — were  ngbtfiilly  beyond  its  jurisdiction, 
The  legislators  and  administrators  of  the  laws  had  lost 
all  cognizance  ovot  those  upon  whose  fiiith  or  whose 
fears  they  had  no  hold.  These  were  outlaws,  who,  aa 
they  blindly  or  obstinately  disclaimed  the  inestimable 
privileges  of  the  Church,  could  not  be  amenable  at 
least  to  its  temporal  penalties.  Unhappily  the  civil  and 
canon,  the  Imperial  and  Christian,  legislation  wonid 
not  maintain  their  respective  boundaries.  This  arose 
partly  from  the  established  constitutional  doctrine  of 
Rome,  that  the  Republic  (now  the  Emperor)  was  the 
reli^ows  as  well  as  the  civil  head  of  the  Empire ; 
partly  from  the  Uindness  of  Christian  zeal,  which 
thought  all  means  lawful  to  advance  the  true,  or  to  sup- 
press erroneous,  belief;  and  therefore  fell  into  the  irrec- 
oncilable contradiction  of  inflicting  temporal  penalties 
by  temporal  hands  for  spiritual  offences,  Atbanasius 
supreiniicr  bailed  and  applauded  the  full  civil  supremacy 
pevot.  of  the  state  when  it  commanded  the  exile  of 

Arins ;  contested,  resisted,  branded  it  as  usurping  tyr- 
anny, when  it  would  exact  obedience  from  himself. 
Thus,  though  the  Councils  were  the  proper  legislative 
senates  of  Christianity,  so  long  as  the  Empire  lasted  in 
the  West,  even  later;  and  in  the  East  down  to  the 
lat«st  tim^;  the  Emperors  enacted  and  enforced  the 
observation  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  the  civil 
law.     Theodosius  and  Gratian  define  or  ratify  the  defi- 
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nitioR  of  doctrines,  declare  and  condemn  lieretiiis.  Jus- 
tinian is  a  kind  of  Caliph  of  Christiamty,  at  once  in 
tlie  authoritative  tone  and  in  the  subjects  which  he 
comprehends  under  his  decrees  he  is  a  Pope  and  an 
Emperor.  In  the  barbaric  codes  there  is  the  same  ab- 
solute supremacy  of  the  sovereign  law  —  in  theory  the 
same,  but  restricted  by  the  more  limited  royal  power, 
and  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  clergy  to  tribes  newly 
converted  to  Christianity.  Where  tiiere  is  a  strong 
monarchy,  it  assumes  a  dominion  scarcely  less  full  and 
complete  than  under  the  Christian  Emperors.  Charle- 
magne, in  his  imperial  edicts,  is  at  once  the  le^lator 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  State. 

Thus  then  in  Christendom  there  are  three  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  the  Roman  Law,  the  Barbaric  Threes^s- 
or  Teutonic  Law,  the  Law  of  the  Church— '='™°'^"' 
this  last,  as  yet  but  young,  humble  and  limited  in  its 
pretensions,  a  discipline  rather  than  a  law,  or  confined, 
in  a  gi'eat  degree,  to  the  special  observance  of  the  cler- 

I,  The  Emperor  Justinian,  having  now  reunited  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  aspired  to  be  j„stiniij, 
the  legislator  of  the  world ;  on  Christendom  "'*'■ 
and  on  t!ie  Roman  Empire,  according  to  his  notions  com- 
mensurate, he  would  bestow  a  full,  complete,  indefeasible 
Code  of  Law.  Of  the  barbaric  codes,  if  even  in  their 
initiatory  growth  or  existence,  the  Roman  law,  which 
still  held  the  whole  Roman  world  to  be  its  proper 
dominion,  would  he  as  disdainfully  ignorant,  as  if  tliey 
were  yet  the  usages  of  wHd  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine 
or  the  Danube.  Even  over  the  Church  or  Canoni- 
cal Jurisprudence  it  would  assert,  as  will  immedi- 
ately appear,  majestic  superiority ;  it  would  admit,  con- 
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firm,  sanction  such  parts  as  might  demand  the  supreme 
imperial  intervention,  or  require  imperial  authority. 

Justinian  aspired  to  consolidate  in  his  eternal  legisla- 
Kccfflaityfor  tiou  all  the  ancient  and  modem  statutes  of 
of  laws.  the  realm.  The  necessity  for  a  complete  and 
final  revisal  —  an  authoritative  reconstruction  and  har- 
mony of  the  vast  mass  of  republican,  senatorial,  impe- 
rial decrees,  or  those  accredited  interpretations  of  the 
law  which  had  become  law,  and  were  admitted  in  the 
courts  of  justice  —  had  long  been  acknowledged.  The 
Komau  jurisprudence  must  become  a  Code ;  the  decis- 
ions of  the  great  lawyers  must  be  selected,  distributed 
under  proper  heads,  and  rules  be  laid  down  for  the 
superiority  of  some  over  othei's.  This  jurisprudence 
comprehended  unwritten  as  well  as  written  law.  The 
unwritten  were  the  ancient  Roman  traditions,  and  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice.  The  sources  of  the  writ- 
ten law  were  the  XII  Tables,  the  Laws  of  the  Repub- 
lic, whether  Senatus-Consults  or  Plebiscites,  the  de- 
crees of  the  Emperors,  the  edicts  of  the  Pr^tors,  and 
the  answers  of  the  learned  in  the  law.^  Already  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  systematize  this  vast,  multifa- 
rious, and  comprehensive  jui'ispmdence  in  the  Grego- 
rian, Hennogenian,  and  finally  the  Theodosian  codes. 
But  the  enormous  mass  of  laws  which  had  still  accu- 
mulated, the  conflicting  decisions  of  the  lawyers,  the 
oppngnance  of  the  laws  themselves,  seemed  to  demand 
this  ultimate  organization  of  the  whole ;  and  in  Tri- 
bonian  and  his  Byzantine  lawyers,  Justinian  supposed 
that  he  possessed  the  wisdom,  in  himself  the  power 
and  authority,  to  establish  forever  the  jurisprudence 
of  Rome. 

'  liespoiisa  pi'iuleiitiiin. 
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But  the  change  which  has  como  over  tho  Roman 
Empire  is  manifest  at  once.  That  Justinian  juBtinima 
is  a  Christian  Emperor  appears  in  the  front  of  emi^ror. 
his  jurisprudence.  Before  the  august  temple  of  the 
Roman  law,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  vestibule,  in  wliich 
the  Emperor  seats  himself  as  the  religious  legislator  of 
the  world  in  its  new  relation  towards  God.  The  Chris- 
tian Emperor  treats  all  mankind  as  his  subjects,  in  their 
religious  as  well  as  in  their  civil  capacity.  The  Emper- 
or's creed,  as  well  as  his  edicts,  is  the  imiversal  law  of  the 
Empire.  That  which  was  accessory  in  the  code  of  the 
former  Christian  Emperors,  and  in  the  Theodosian  code 
fills  two  supplementary  books,  stands  in  the  front,  and 
forms  the  Prefiice  to  that  of  Justinian.  His  code  opens 
with  the  Imperial  Creed  on  the  Trinity,  and  the  Impe- 
rial Anathema  against  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  Apollina- 
ris,  Justinian  declares  indeed  that  he  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  of  the  Apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors. He  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  four  great 
Councils,  He  even  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  commands  all  Churches  to  be 
united  with  her.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
code,  John  III.  was  Bishop  of  Rome ;  but  he  had  been 
appointed  under  the  Exarch,  his  inauguration  had  sub- 
missively awaited  the  Emperor's  approbation.  Rome 
therefore,  it  was  hoped,  had  become,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  Lombards,  an  integral,  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  Empire.  Justinian  legislates 
therefore  for  Rome  as  for  the  East.  But  though  the 
Emperor  condescends  thus  to  justify  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  creed,  it  is  altogether  of  his  absolute,  uncontrolled, 
undisputed  will  that  it  is  law.  It  might  seem  indeed 
that    the    clergy  were  the  subjects,   as  first   in    ranli, 
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whose  offices,  even  whose  hvcs,  must  first  he  i'egulated 
by  imperial  legislation. 

In  the  following  chapters  the  appointment,  the  organi- 
zation, the  snhordination,  the  authority  of  the  ecclesias- 
LBwafbrtue  tical,  as  of  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  realm, 
Clergy.  jg  assumed  to  emanate  from,  to  be  gi'anted, 
limited,  presciibed  by,  the  supreme  Emperor,  Excom- 
munication is  uttered  indeed  by  the  ecclesiastics,  but 
according  to  the  imperial  laws  and  with  the  imperial 
warrant.  He  deigns  indeed  to  allow  tlie  canons  of  the 
Church  to  be  of  not  less  equal  authority  than  his  laws ; 
but  his  laws  are  divhie,  and  those  divine  laws  all  met- 
ropolitans, bishops,  and  clergy  are  bound  to  obey,  and, 
if  commanded,  to  publish.^  The  hierarchy  is  regulated 
by  his  ordinance.  He  enacts  the  superiority  of  the 
Metropolitan  over  the  bishop,  of  the  bishop  over  the 
abbot,  of  the  abbot  over  the  monk.  Distinct  imperial 
laws  rede  the  monasteries.  The  law  prescribes  tlie  or- 
dinations of  bishops,  the  persons  qualified  for  ordinar 
tion,^  the  whole  form  and  process  of  that  holy  ceremo- 
ny. The  law  admitted  no  immunities  in  the  Clergy  for 
crimes  committed  against  the  state  and  against  society. 
It  took  upon  itself  the  severe  superintendence  of  cler- 
ical morals.  The  passion  for  theatrical  amusements, 
for  the  wild  excitement  of  the  horse-race  and  the  com- 
bat with  wild  beasts,  or  even  more  licentious  entertain- 
ments, had  carried  away  many  of  the  clergy,  even  of 
the  bishops.  A  law,  more  than  once  reenacted  and 
modified,  while  it  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  eler- 

/MXoimit  vofiot.  —  Cod.  ii.  3,  44.    They  are  to  publiah  liv  Sdair  ti/iCn' 
■nniTov  roiiBV.  —  Cod.  ii.  8,  43. 
^  Especial!)'  Nov.  cxxiii. ;  it  assesaoE  UiB  fees  to  be  paid  on  each  promo- 
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gy's  prayers  to  obtain  victory  over  the  barbarians,  and 
to  obtain  from  Heaven  extended  empire,  declared  that 
for  this  reason  they  should  be  unimpeachable.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  admonition,  they 
couid  not  be  persuaded,  not  even  the  bishops,  to  ab- 
stain from  the  gaming-table,  or  the  theatre  with  all  its 
blasphemies  and  license.  The  Emperor  was  compelled 
to  pass  this  law,  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  suspension 
for  the  first  offence,  of  irrevocable  degradation  and  ser- 
vitude '  to  the  public  corporations,  any  one  of  the  cler- 
gy, of  any  rank,  from  being  present  at  the  gaming-table 
or  at  any  public  spectacle.  These  penalti^,  with  other 
religious  punishments,  as  fiistinga,  were  to  be  inflicted, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  offender,  by  the  bishop  or 
the  metropolitan.  The  refusal  to  punish,  or  the  en- 
deavor to  conceal,  such  offences  made  both  the  civil  of- 
ficers and  ecclesiastics  liable  to  civil  as  well  as  to  eccle- 
siastical penalties. 

The  Bishop  was  an  imperial  officer  for  certain  tem- 
poral affairs.  In  each  city  he  was  appointed,  with 
three  of  the  chief  citizens,  annually  to  inspect  the  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  all  possessions  or  bequests  made  for 
public  works,  markets,  aqueducts,  baths,  walls  and 
gates,  and  bridges.  Before  him  guardians  of  lunatics 
swore  on  the  Gospels  to  administer  their  trust  with 
fidelity,''^  and  many  legal  acts  might  be  performed 
either  in  the  presence  of  the  Defensor  or  the  bishop 
of  the  city,^  For  the  discharge  of  these  temporal 
functions  the  bishops  were  reasonably  answerable  to 
the  Emperor ;   and  thus  the  empire  acknowledged  at 

1  AoBlEveiv.  —  Cod,  i.  14,  8*. 

2  Cod.  i.  4,  27. 

B  De  Episcap.  Audieut. 
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the  inspiration  of  Christianity  a  new  order  of  magis- 
tracy. 

Tlie  law  limited  the  number  of  clergy  to  be  attached 
to  each  Church.  This  constitution  was  demanded  in 
order  to  check  that  multiplication  of  the  clergy  which 
exhausted  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  led  to  bur- 
densome debts.  In  the  great  Church  at  Constanti- 
nople the  numbers  were  to  be  reduced  to  425,  besides 
100  ostiarii.^  The  smaller  churches  were  on  no  ac- 
count to  have  more  than  they  could  maintain. 

The  State  issued  laws  for  the  regulation  of  monas- 
teries. None  were  to  be  established  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop  elected  the  superior 
from  the  community.  Slaves  might  be  admitted  as 
well  as  freemen.  A  probation  of  three  years  was 
required  from  all.  A  slave,  if  a  runaway  or  thief, 
might  be  claimed  by  his  master  during  those  three 
years.  When  a  monk,  he  could  no  longer  be  claimed, 
unless  he  abandoned  the  monastic  life.  All  were  to 
live  in  common,  to  sleep  in  one  chamber.  If  a  monk 
wished  to  leave  his  monastery  he  went  forth  a  beggar ; 
the  monastery  retained  all  his  property.  If  he  entered 
into  the  army,  it  could  only  be  into  the  lowest  rank. 
No  monk  could  leave  one  monastery  for  another.^ 


1  60  preabytera,  100  male  40  female  deacons,  90  anbdeaeons,  110  readers, 
aSsingeis.— Novell,  iii.  There  is  a  curiora  law  concerning  inteiments  in 
Gonstandnopla.  1000  shops,  or  their  rent,  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
tlie  chui'ch  for  the  bnrial  of  (he  poor;  thej  bad  a  bier  and  the  attendance 
of  the  clergy  witJiont  charge.  The  rich  paid  according  to  their  means  and 
irill;  there  was  a  fixed  payment  for  certain  more  splendid  biers  and  more 
solemn  atfendaoce.  —  Noffell.  sciiL 

*  Tha  rnatituteB  acknowledge  the  Biahop,  with  Iha  Dafansor,  to  have  eer- 
iain  powers  of  appointing  gnardiana.  — i.  20,  6.    Jostinian  speaia  of  the 

modesty  of  liis  times i.  22, 1.  Two  clauses  |3,  i.  8,  9]  relate  to  churches, 

&C.,  iii.  28,  T.  Chnnjiea  named.  —  iv,  18,  8.  Bape  o(  nnns  made  a  oajri- 
tal  crime. 
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Such  wei^e  the  all-compreliending  ecclesiastical  laws 
which  tlie  Emperor  claimed  the  power  to  enact.  In 
many  cases  he  commanded  or  limited  the  anathema  or 
the  interdict.  The  obedient  world,  inchiding  tlie 
Church,  aclmowledged,  at  least  by  submissive  obedi- 
ence, this  imperial  supremacy. 

It  is  not  till  Justinian  has  thus,  as  it  were,  fiiUilled 
his  divine  mission  of  ie^lating  for  his  subjects  as 
Christians,  that  he  assumes  his  proper  fanctlon,  Itis  leg- 
islation for  them  as  Romans,  and  proceeds  to  his  earthly 
task,  the  consolidation  of  the  ancient  and  modem  stat^ 
utes  of  the  Empire. 

But  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  as  far  as  it  was  orig- 
inal, in  his  Code,  his  Pandects,  and  in  his  Institu- 
tions, within  its  civil  domain,  was  still  almost  Komaniaw 
exclusively  Roman.  It  might  seem  tliat  Eoman. 
Christianity  could  hardly  penetrate  into  the  solid  and 
well-compacted  body  of  Roman  law ;  or  rather,  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice  had  been  so  cleai-Iy  dis- 
cerned by  the  inflexible  rectitude  of  the  Roman  mind, 
so  sagaciously  applied  by  the  wisdom  of  her  great  law- 
yers, that  Christianity  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  those 
Statutes,  which  even  she  might,  excepting  in  some  i-e- 
spects,  des^jair  of  rendering  more  equitable.  Chris- 
tianity, ui  the  Roman  Empire,  had  entered  into  a  tem- 
poral polity,  with  all  its  institutions  long  settled,  its 
laws  already  fi-amed.  The  Christians  had  in  their 
primitive  state  no  natural  place  in  the  order  of  things. 
That  separate  authority  which  the  Church  exercised 
over  the  members  of  its  own  community  from  its  ori- 
gin, and  without  which  the  loosest  form  of  society  can- 
not subsist,  was  in  no  way  recognized  by  the  civil 
power  ;  they  wore  the  voluntary  laws  of  a  voluntary 
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association.  But,  besides  these  special  laws  of  their 
own,  the  Christians  were  in  every  respect  subjects  of 
the  Empire.  They  were  strangers  in  religion  alone. 
After  the  comprehensive  decree  of  Oai-acalla,  they,  like 
tlie  rest  of  mankind  within  the  pale  of  the  Empire, 
became  Roman  citizens ;  and  tlie  supremacy  of  the 
State  in  all  things  which  did  not  concern  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion  (for  wliich  they  were  still  bound, 
if  the  civil  power  should  exercise  compulsion,  to  suffer 
martyrdom)  was  acknowledged,  both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East,  botli  before  and  after  the  conversion  of 
Constantine. 

The  influence  therefore  of  Christianity  on  the  older 
laws  of  the  Roman  Empire  could  only  be  exercised 
through  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  now  become  Chris- 
tian ;  and  tlie  general  moral  sentiment,  which  became 
more  pure  or  elevated,  might  modify,  and  gradually 
mitigate,  some  provisions,  or  more  ligidly  enforce  cer- 
tain obligations.  The  Roman  law,  in  its  original  code, 
might  seem  indeed  to  take  a  pride  in  resting  upon  its 
antiquity  and  its  purely  Roman  character ;  it  admits 
not  the  language,  it  appears  even  to  affect  a  superdl- 
ions  ignorance  of  the  religion,  of  the  people,^  In  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  ^  it  requires  keen  observation  to 
detect  the  Christianity  of  the  legislator.  Tribonian, 
the  great  lawyer,  to  whom  the  va-it  work  of  framing 
the  whole  jurisprudence  was  committed  by  tlie  Em- 

1  There  are  seveval  quotations  from  Homer,  not  one  allusion  to  any  of 
the  aaoced  writings  of  Christumily. 

2  The  Inatitut«s  are  without  those  prefatory  chapters  of  Chriadan  legiala- 
tia-a  eontainad  m  the  Coda.  From  those  chapters  we  pass  into  tha  Koman 
Coda,  as  into  another  land;  and  it  demands  our  closest  attention  to  disearn 
how  far,  now  that  he  hag  ahandoned  all  the  language  of  Chiiatianity,  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  follows  thu  emperor  into  tho  ancient  realm. 
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peror,  has  mcurred  the  suspicion  of  atlieism,  an  accusa- 
tion which,  just  or  not,  is  strong  evidence  that  his  work 
had  refused  to  incoi'porat©  any  of  the  statutes,  and  bore 
no  signs  of  Christianity.  The  prefatory  Christian  laws, 
though  now  become  fundamental,  are  altogether  extra- 
neous to  the  old  reenacted  system.  They  are  i-ecorded 
laws  before  Trihonian  assumes  his  functions. 

The  Roman  Law  may  be  most  conveniently  consid- 
ered, in  connection  with  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
as  it  regards  A.  Persons;  B.  Propci-ty ;  and  C. 
Crime.^ 

A.   The  law  as  regards  Persons  comprehends  the 
ranks  and  divisions,  and  the  relations  of  mankind  to 
each  other,  sanctioned  or  recognized  by  thcLa^nf  p^^- 
law,  with  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immuni-  ""^■ 
ties  it  may  grant,  the  duties  it  may  impose  on  each. 
In  nothing  is  the  stem  and  Roman  character  of  the 
Justinian  Code  more  manifest  than  in  its  full  f^jnian 
recognition  of  slavery.    Throughout,  the  broad  ""*  *'"™'* 
distinction  of  mankind  into  freemen  and  slaves  is  the 
imquestioned,  admitted  groundwork  of  legislation.     It 
declares  indeed  the  natural  equality  of  man,  and  so  far 
is  in  advance  of  the  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  and  is  vindicated  by  that  philosopher, 
that  certain  races  or  classes  of  men  are  pronounced  by 
the  unanswerable  voice  of  nature,  by  their  physical  and 
intellectual  inferiority,  as  designed  for  and  irrevocably 
doomed  to  servitude.     But  this  natural  equality  is  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  forfeited  by  certain  acknowledged 
disqualifications  for  freedom,  by  captivity  in  war,  self 

1  ThiB  in  some  degree  dJffera  from  tha  division  adopted  by  many  writers 
from  the  laadtntes  of  Justinian,  under  whiuli  the  ciiminfll  law  ranks  as  a 
branch  of  tiie  law  of  actions  or  ohhgation». 
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vendition  into  slaveiy,  or  servile  descent.  Christianity 
had  indeed  exalted  the  slave  to  spiritual  equality,  as 
having  the  same  title  to  the  blessings,  consolations,  and 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  as  capable  of  practising  ail 
Christian  virtues,  and  thei'efore  of  obtaining  the  Chris- 
tian's reward.  This  religious  elevation  could  not  be 
without  influence,  besides  the  more  generous  humanity 
to  which  it  would  soften  the  master,  on  their  temporal 
and  social  position.  It  took  them  out  of  tlie  class  of 
brute  beasts  or  inanimate  things,  to  be  transferred  like 
cattle  or  other  goods  from  one  master  to  another,  which 
the  owner  might  damage  or  destroy  with  as  much  im- 
punity as  any  other  property ;  and  placed  them  in  that 
of  human  beings,  equally  under  the  care  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  gifted  with  the  same  immortality. 
But  the  le^slafion  of  the  Christian  Emperor  went  no 
further.  It  makes  no  claim  to  lugher  humanity ;  it 
does  not  attempt  to  despoil  the  pagan  Eraperoi-s  of  the 
praise  due  to  tlie  first  step  made  in  that  direction.  It 
ascribes  to  the  heathen  sovereign,  Antoninus,  the  great 
change  which  had  placed  the  life  of  the  slave  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Even  his  punishment  was  tlien 
restricted  by  legislative  enaotment.'  But  the  abroga^ 
tion  of  slavery  was  not  contemplated  even  as  a  remote 
possibihty.  A  general  enfranchisement  seems  never  to 
have  dawned  on  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Christian 
writers,  notwithstanding  the  greater  facility  for  manu- 
mission, and  the  sanctity,  as  it  were,  assigned  to  the  act 
by  Constantino,  by  placing  it  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence of  the  clergy. 

The  law  of  Justinian  gave  indeed,  or  recognized,  a 
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greater  value  iii  the  life  of  the  slave.  The  j^aot 
edict  of  Antoninus  bad  declared  the  master  ^"'"'^■ 
who  Idlled  his  own  slave  without  cause,  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  as  if  he  killed  the  slave  of  another.' 
The  Code  of  Justinian  ratified  the  law  of  Cons  tan  tine, 
which  made  it  homicide  to  kill  a  slave  with  malice 
aforethought ;  and  it  describes  certain  modes  of  barbar- 
ous punishment,  by  which,  if  death  follows,  that  guilt 
is  incurred,^  The  Code  confirms  the  law  of  Claudius 
against  the  abandonment  of  sick  and  useless  slaves ;  it 
enjoins  the  master  to  send  them  to  the  public  hospitals. 
These  hospitals  were  open  to  slaves  as  well  as  to  poor 
freemen,  - "  In  these  times,  and  under  our  empire," 
writes  Justinian,  "  no  one  must  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise unlawful  cruelty  against  a  slave."  The  motive, 
however,  for  this  was  not  evangelic  humanity,  but  the 
public  good,  which  was  infringed  if  amy  man  ill-used 
his  property.^ 

But  while  it  protected  the  life,  to  a  certain  extent 
the  person,  of  the  slave,  it  asserted  as  sternly  as  ever 
his  inferior  condition.  He  was  the  property  of  his 
master.  Whoever  became  a  slave  lost  all  power  over 
his  children.*  His  testimony  could  be  received  against 
his  master  only  in  cases  of  high  treason.  His  union 
with  his  wife  was  still  only  concubinage,  not  mar- 
riage.^ The  slave  had  no  remedy  for  adultery  before 
the  tiibunals ;  it  was  left  to  the  master  to  punish  the 
offence.     A  free  woman  who  had  unlawful  connection 

1  C^UB,  i.  53. 
aCod.  Jnat.  ix-li. 
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with  her  slave,  according  to  the  law  of  Constantine, 
not,  as  it  seems,  repealed  hy  Justinian,  was  to  be  put 
to  death,  the  slave  to  be  burned  aliye.  But  the  law 
of  Constantine,  confirmed  in  the  West  by  Anthemius, 
which  prohibited  the  union  of  a  fi-eeman  and  a  slave, 
at  least  a  freemaji  of  a  certain  rank,  under  the  penalty 
of  exile  and  confiscation  of  goods,  and  condemned  the 
female  to  the  mines,  appears  to  have  been  mitigated ; 
at  least  the  law  of  Claudius,  which  condemned  the 
free-woman  who  man'ied  a  slave  to  servitude,  was  tem- 
pered to  a  sentence  of  separation.  In  the  old  Roman 
society  in  the  Eastern  Empire  this  distinction  between 
the  marriage  of  the  fireman  and  the  concubinage  of 
the  slave  was  long  recognized  by  Christianity  itself. 
These  unions  were  not  blessed,  as  the  marriages  of 
their  superiors  had  soon  begun  to  be,  by  the  Church.^ 
Basil  the  Macedonian^  first  enacted  that  the  priestly 
benediction  should  hallow  the  marriage  of  the  slave ; 
bat  the  aiithority  of  the  Emperor  was  counteracted 
by  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  centuries.  Later  laws 
appear  to  have  attempted  the  reconcilement  of  the 
Christian  privilege  with  the  social  distinction.  The 
marriages  of  slaves  were  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
Church ;  slaves  and  fi-eemen  were  to  receive  the  same 
nuptial  benediction,  without  confening  freedom  on  the 
slave.®  As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  a  mandate  of 
Uicetas,  archbishop  of  Tliessalonica,  excommunicates 
masters  who  refuse  to  allow  their  slaves  to  he  married 
in  the  Church. 
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The  trade  in  slaves  was  still  a  principal  and  recog- 
nized branch  of  commerce.  Man  was  a  mar-  sinvf-tmaB. 
ketable  commodity.  The  whole  code  of  Justinian 
speaks  of  the  slave  as  bearing  a  certain  appreciable 
value,  to  be  held  by  the  same  tenure,  transferred  by 
the  same  form,  as  other  property.  It  was  the  weak- 
ness of  Rome,  not  her  hmnanity  or  her  Christianity, 
which,  by  ceasing  to  supply  the  markets  with  hordes 
of  conquered  barbarians,  diminished  the  trade ;  and 
Roman  citizens  were  sold,  with  utter  disregard  of 
their  haughty  privileges,  by  barbarian  or  Jewish  slave- 
venders.  Throughout  Greek  and  Latin  Christendom, 
however  tlie  Church,  by  its  precept  and  example, 
might  rank  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves  from 
bondage  as  a  high  virtue,  the  purchase  and  the  sale 
of  men,  as  property  ti-ansferred  from  vendor  to  buyer, 
was  recognized  as  a  legal  transaction  of  the  same  vahd- 
ity  with  the  sale  of  other  property,  land,  or  cattle. 

The  Christian  family,  in  its  more  restricted  sense, 
comprehending  the  relations  of  husband  and  Thechriatim 
wife,  of  parent  and  children,  had  been  the  '^^'■ 
centre  from  which  the  Gospel  worked  outwards  with 
all  its  beneficent  energy  on  society.  But  Christianity, 
conscious  of  its  more  profound  and  extensive  influence 
on  morals,  was  in  most  respects  content  to  rest  without 
intruding  into  the  province  of  laws,^  It  superadded 
its  own  sanctity  to  tlie  dignity  with  which  maiTiage 
had  been  arrayed  by  the  older  Roman  law :  it  super- 
added its  own  tendei'ness  to  that  mitigation  of  pa^nioi 
tlie  arbitrary  parental  power  vnth  which  the '"'"' 

1  See  throughout  tliis  diapter— the  Cofles,  Pandects,  and  Institutes.  Of 
modern  works,  Gibbon's  celebrated  chapter,  wilh  Wainkfiiiig'e  notes;  Fer- 
dinand Walter,  Gescliidite  dea  Rcmiaclien  Eechts,  pp.  332  el  m- 
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more  humane  habits  of  later  times,  and  the  wisdom 
of  tlie  great  lawyers,  had  controlled  the  deapotisni  of 
the  Roman  father.  The  Roman  definition  of  marriage 
iifliTiigo.  might  almost  satisfy  the  lofty  demands  of 
Christianity.  Matrimony  is  the  union  of  man  and 
woman,  constraining  them  to  an  inseparable  cohabita^ 
lion.i  Polygamy  had  been  prohibited  by  the  Prjeto- 
rian  Edict  with  a  distinct  severity  not  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament.^  Marriage,  in  the  oldest  Roman 
law,  was  a  religious  rite.  The  purchase  of  the  wife, 
the  partaking  of  food  together,^  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pontiffs.  These  ceremonials  were  at  no 
time  absolutely  necessary ;  but  even,  under  the  Repub- 
lic, marriage  was  altogether,  as  to  its  validity,  a  civil 
contract.  With  the  Christians  marriage  had  resumed 
a  more  solemn  religious  character.  Certain  forms  of 
espousals  or  of  wedlock  are  among  the  most  unques- 
tionable usages  of  the  earliest  Christian  antiquity.  On 
marriage  the  Christian  is  taught  to  take  counsel  of  the 
bishop,*    Some  kind  of  benediction  in  the  Church,  or 

1 "  Huptiie  autem  sive  iiiatrimoiiiiun  eat  viri  et  mulieria  oonjunoUo,  iwaS- 
vidif'tm  vit^  coDfiuetudinem  con^neiis.'^  ^Instit.  i.  ix.  1. 

^  "  ITemiiieni  qui  sab  ditione  git  Komani  nominis  hiaaa  nsocea  habere 
pofae  valgo  patet;  cuia  etiaro  in  Sdioio  PriBloria  hnjusmodi  viri  infomia 
notati  sint:  qiiam  rem  competens  judex  innltam  esse  non  patietnr."  —  Cod. 
V.  tit.  6,  2.  Tiie  silence  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  polygamy,  excepting 
in  the  donblfil  test  shout  the  bishop,  lias  been  tlie  stibject  of  much  learned 
conteat  and  inquiry.  The  desuetude  into  wliiih  it  liad  fellen  among  th« 
Jevr»,  and  its  prohibition  by  Boman  manners,  if  not  by  Koman  laws,  ac- 
counts tor  tliis  silence,  ui  my  opinion  most  Ailly,  considering  the  popular 
cliaraeter  of  our  Lord's  teaching  ^id  that  of  his  aposHes. 

8  Coemptio  et  confarreatio.  —  The  eon^rreaOo  waa  Qie  more  solemn  form 
of  marriage,  and  could  only  be  annnlled  by  certain  txemendous  rites,  which 
represented  as  it  were  tha  death  of  the  contracting  parties —  Festus,  Defar- 
reatio.  It  had  fiillen  into  disuse  with  the  extinction  of  the  older  families. 
The  oiier  two  ftirms  of  marriage-contract  were  coemptio  and  nsus. 

*  Ignat.  Bpist.  ad  Polycaiji.    This  passage  is  found  in  Mr.  Cnreton's 
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in  the  presence  of  the  community,  gave  its  peculiar 
holiness  to  the  marriage  ceremony.^  Christianity  did 
not  decline  some  of  the  gayer  and  more  innocent  usages 
of  Jewish  and  heathen  marriages — the  crowns,  the  ring, 
the  veil  of  the  virgin.  Still,  the  Christian  might  hal- 
low liis  union  by  the  benediction  of  the  Chm-ch ;  the 
betrothal  or  the  espousals  might  take  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  religious  community ;  ^  yet  the  Roman 
citizen  was  bound  only  by  the  civil  contract.  On  this 
alone  depended  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  the  legit- 
imacy and  right  of  succession  in  the  children.  The 
Church,  or  the  clergy  representing  the  Church,  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  questions  till  after  the  legis- 
lation of  Jnstiniau.  It  was  never  perfect  and  supreme 
in  the  East ;  in  the  West  it  grew  np  gradually  with 
the  all-absorbing  sacerdotal  power. 

As  to  incestuous  maii'iages,  marriages  within  the 
more  intimate  degrees  of  relationship,  Christianity 
might  repose  upon  the  rigor  of  the  Koman  pmhibiiBa 
Iaw.3  There  was  no  necessity  to  recur  to  ^^fees- 
the  hooks  of  Moses.  That  law  prohibited  the  union 
of  brothers  with  sisters,  of  uncles  and  aunts  vrith  neph- 
ews and  nieces  :  it  did  not  proscribe  that  of  cousins 
german.*     The  Roman  law  extended  this  prohibition 

1  Tertrli.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  o.  2-9 ;  de  Moiiogam.  o.  11.  "  Unde  Buffiiiamus 
ad  enamindiin]  felicitalem  ejus  matrimomi,  q^uod  ecclesia  conciliat,  et  con-' 
fiimiit  oblatio,  et  obsigant  benedictio,"  &c.  &c. ;  compare  Angnsti,  Denk- 
wiiidigkeiten,  x.  p.  283. 

^  This  iras  a  voluntai?  rite,  snperiudnced  by  Cliristian  manners  upon  the 
law  of  the  realm. 

'  On  forbidden  marciages,  Gains  i.  58-^;  Ulpiao,  v.  8;  Collat.  Leg. 
Mosaic,  vl.  4-17;  J.  C.  de  Nupt.  5,  4, 1  to  5. 

*  Plutarch,  Qusat.  Eom.  8;  Cicar.  pro  Cluent,  6;  Capitol.  M.  Antonin. 
The  Emperors  Arcadins  rmd  Honorias  married  tieir  cousins.  Instit.  i.  x.. 
The  old  law  (Cains,  Instit-  p.  27)  allowed  a  man  to  man?  bis  niece  on  lh« 
brotliei''9,  not  on  the  sister's,  side.    The  Emperor  Claudius  availed  himself 
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to  connections  formed  by  affinity  and  by  adoption- 
Connections  formed  by  marriage  were  as  sacred  as 
those  of  natru'al  Itindred,  and  an  union  witli  an  adopted 
brother  or  sister  was  as  inflexibly  forbidden  as  in  the 
case  of  blood. 

But  of  the  few  passages  in  the  Code  of  Justinian 
spirituiJre-  ■wtich  reveal  the  Christian  legislator,  that 
lationaLips.  extraordinary  one  stands  out  in  pecuKar  con- 
trast, which  extends  the  prohibited  degrees  to  spiritual 
relationship.  But  the  manner,  almost  as  it  were  finv 
tive,  in  which  this  prohibition  is  introduced,  shows  how 
it  grew  out  of  the  existmg  state  of  Roman  feeling. 
The  jealous  law  had  prohibited,  besides  the  incestuous 
degrees  of  relationship,  the  union  of  a  guardian,  or  the 
son  of  a  guardian,  with  his  ward.^  But  a  man  might 
marry  an  alumna  whom  he  had  educated  as  a  slave, 
but  to  whom  he  had  afterwards  granted  Hberty.^  The 
education  as  a  slave  implied  that  he  had  not  towards 
her  the  affection  of  a  parent.  No  one,  however,  would 
be  so  impious  as  to  marry  one  whom  he  had  brought 
up  in  his  house  as  a  daughter.  On  this  principle  it 
was  that,  whether  brought  up  in  his  family  or  not,  the 
sponsorship  in  baptism  implied  an  affection  so  tender 
and  parental  as  to  render  such  a  marriage  unholy. 

of  this  pririlBge.  The  Boman  law,  in  fiicl,  was  not  greatiy  estenfled  by  the  ■ 
canon  law,  the  prohibitoiy  degrees  of  which  are  aiunmed  up  ia  iJiesa  lines,— 

Tlnto,  mror,  Depds,  matei'tei'a  ^aCria,  Bi  mor, 

Bt  patrui  cDigiix,  matsT,  prWiga^  DOverca, 

IIxoriBque  sonr,  prlilgni  U2(a,  nningque, 

Ati^ue  amor  palriB  eonjungi  laga  Tetantur. 
1  Cod.  Jnstin.  V,  6,let7. 

i  Cofl.  Justin,  V.  4,  SB.  There  were  other  civil  prohibiOonB :  marriage  of 
freeman,  with  slave  (ses  above),  with  a  freed  man  or  woman,  by  the  Julian 
law  confined,  to  senators  and  then:  children  (Inst.  16,  de  Sponaal, ;  Justinian 
Cod.  de  Nupt.  28,  5,  4),  of  senators  with  aetora  (Ulpion,  itiii.  1,  xvi.  2)  or 
persons  of  iniiimoiis  occupations,  Sic.  &c,  —  See  Walter,  p,  539. 
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Roman  pride  and  rigid  Christian  morality  would 
concur  in  some  of  those  prohibitions  which  interdicted 
free  Romans  from  certain  degrading  or  disreputable 
marriages.  There  could  be  no  marriages  with  slaves : 
children  bom  from  that  concubinage  were  servile. 
The  Emperor  Valentinian  further  defined  low  and  ab- 
ject persons  who  might  not  aspire  to  lawful  union  with 
freemen  —  actresses,  daughters  of  acti'esses,  tavern- 
keepers,  the  daughters  of  tavern-keepers,  procurers 
(lenones)  or  gladiators,  or  those  who  had  kept  a  public 
shop.^ 

The  Roman  law  had  gradually  expanded  from  that 
exclusive  patrician  haughtiness  which  would  not  recog- 
nize tbe  marriage  with  plebeians :  it  had  admitted  unions 
between  all  of  Roman  birth  ;  but  till  Roman  citizen- 
ship had  been  imparted  to  the  whole  Ro,man  Empire, 
it  would  not  acknowledge  marriage  with  barbarians  to 
.  be  more  than  concubinage.  Cleopatra  was  called  only 
in  scorn  the  wife  of  Antony,  Berenice  might  not  pre- 
sume to  be  more  than  the  mistress  of  Titus.  The 
Christian  world  closed  marriages  again  within  still 
more  and  more  jealous  limits.  Interdictory  statutes 
declared  marriages  with  Jews  and  heathens  not  only 
invalid  hut  adultei'ous.  The  Councils  condemned  mar- 
riages with  heretics  in  terms  almost  of  equal  rigor. 
The  legislature  was  silent ;  though  Manicheans  espe- 
cially, being  outcasts  by  the  law,  marriages  with  them 
must  have  been  of  questionable  validity.^ 

>  AU  tliis,  however,  vts  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bonmn  law- 
s  Cod.  Theodoa.  iii.  7,  3,  ix.  7,  5,  xvi.  tjU.  B  ;  Cod.  Justin,  i.  9,  8.  These 
lams,  !n  the  time  of  Augustine  and  Jei'ome,  were  by  no  means  unnecessaiy. 
"  At  nunc  pferEeque  eontetnnentes  apoetoli  jnSBjonem,  jungnntur  gentilibus 
et  templa  Cliristj  idolis  pro!titnunt,  nee  iiitellignnt  se  corporis  ejus  partem 
esse  cujua  et  coetas  e«nt."  —  Hiei'on.    In  Jovin.  i.  10:  compare  AugusSn. 
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Yet,  however  lofty  tlie  theory  of  the  Roman  lawyers 
Dhnree,  as  to  the  sanctity  and  perpetual  obligation  of 
marriage,  it  was  practically  annulled  by  the  admitted 
right  and  by  tbe  inveterate  usage  of  diyorce.  It  was 
a  contract  which  either  party  might  dissolve,  almost 
without  alleged  cause.  In  the  older  law,  the  wife 
being,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  the  property  of  tlie 
husband,  he  might  dismiss  her  at  any  time  from  his 
service.  Even  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  admitted 
divorce.  But  the  severer  morals  of  the  older  Repub- 
lic disdained  to  assert  this  privilege.  The  sixth  cen- 
tury of  Roman  greatness  is  said  to  have  begun,  before 
the  public  feeling  was  shocked  by  the  repudiation  of  a 
virtuous  but  barren  wife  by  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga.' 
But  in  the  later  Republic  the  frequency  of  divorce  was 
at  once  the  sign,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
rapid  depravation  of  morals.  Paulus  ^milius  dis- 
carded the  beautiful  Papiria  with  a  scornful  refusal  to 
assign  any  reason.^  Cato,  Cicero,  exchanged  or  dis- 
missed their  wives.  And  the  wives  were  not  behind 
their  husbands  in  vindicating  their  equal  rights.  Paula 
Valeria  repudiated  her  husband  without  cause  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Decimus  Brutus.^  Augustus  might 
endeavor  by  iaws  and  by  immunities  to  compel  or  allure 
the  reluctant  aristocracy  of  Rome  to  marriage ;  he 
might  limit  divorce  by  statute :  *  but  his  example  more 

da  fid.  6t  oper.  o.  19.  They  gradually',  as  heathenism  expired,  became  less 
(leHiinoiatory  Hgainat  anch  moi'liages,  but  mainfained  and  even  increased 
then  rigor  agamst  Jewish  conneetiona.  —  Concil.  Laodio.  K. ;  but  add 
ssxj.;  Conoil.  Agath.  Ixyii.;  Concil.  Arelnt.  xj.;  Dliber.  xvi.  xvil. 

1  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  93;  Val.  Max,  ii,  1;  Aulus  Gellius.  iv.  3.    Plularoh  in 

3  "  My  slides  are  new  and  tt ell-made,  but  no  one  knows  where  they  pinch 
me."  —  Plutnreh,  Vit-  Paul,  .ffimil. 
8  Ciu.  ad  Fam.  ^  See  the  lex  Pnpk  Poppsa. 
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powerfully  countei'acted  his  own  laws.  He  compelled 
the  husband  of  Livia  to  divorce  her  during  a  state  of 
pregnancy,  and  by  marrying  her  became  the  father  of 
a  doubtful  offepring.  Msecenas  changed  his  wives  as 
he  changed  Ins  dress.^  Seneca,  in  his  lofty  Stoic  moral- 
ity, declares  that  the  noble  women  of  Rome  calculated 
the  year  not  by  the  Consuls,  but  by  tSieir  husbands.^ 
Juvenal,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  satire,  might  describe 
the  husband  discarding  his  wife  for  the  slightest  in&m- 
ity ;  ^  Martial  might  point  an  epigram  against  these 
legal  adulteries;*  and  all  these  writers  might  dwell, 
and  with  licensed  exaggeration,  only,  or  principally,  on 
the  manners  of  the  capital  and  those  of  the  higher 
orders  ;  but  throughout  the  Roman  world  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  dissolution  of  those  bonds  which 
unite  the  femily  was  the  corroding  plague  of  Roman 
society.  Christianity  must  have  subjugated  public 
feeling  to  a  great  extent;  it  must  have  overawed,  and 
softened,  and  rendered  attractive  the  marriage  state  by 
coiuitless  examples  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  (lilie 
that  so  beautifully  described  by  Tertullian),^  fer  more 
than  by  its  monastic  notions  of  tlie  superior  dignity  of 
virginity,  before  even  Constantine  could  venture  on  his 
prohibitory  law  against  divorce.  Marriage  was  abso- 
lutely annulled  by  three  causes,  retirement  to  a  monas- 

1  "  Qni  uxorem  milljes  dnxit."     Snct  is  tiie  hjTietbole  of  Seneca,  who 
hated,  perhaps  because  he  envied,  the  meraoiyof  Miecenas.     "(JuoHdiana 
repndia."  —  De  Provid.  c.  3. 
i  Senee.  de  Belief,  iii.  16. 

3  CoiiKge  sarcinnlfls,  clicet  libertus,  et  exi; 
Jam  gravis  es  nobis,  et  siepe  emungei'is  exi, 
Ociws  et  propers :  sicco  venit  altera  naso. 

Sat.  vi.  146. 
'  "  Qua!  niibit  totics,  non  nubit,  adulters  legs  est."  —  vi.  7. 
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tic  life,  impotence,  and  captivity.  The  period  at  which 
captivity  dissolved  the  tie,  and  permitted  the  husband 
or  the  wife  to  many  again,  was  differently  defined  in 
successive  statutes.  The  divorce  law  of  Constantine 
limited  repudiation  to  three  causes:  against  the  hus- 
band, if  he  was  a  homicide,  a  magiciaji,  a  violator  of 
tombs. ^  In  either  of  these  cases  the  wife  recovered 
her  dowry.  If  she  sued  for  a  divoree  for  any  other 
cause,  she  forfeited  her  dowi'y,  her  jewels,  even  to  the 
bodkin  of  her  ban',  and  was  sentenced  to  deportation 
into  a  desert  island.  Against  tho  wife  the  tliree  crimes 
were  adultery,  witchcraft,  or  acting  as  procuress.  If 
the  husband  repudiated  her  for  one  of  these  causes  be 
retained  the  dowry ;  if  for  any  other  the  penalty  was 
the  forfeitm'e  of  the  dowry.  If  he  manied  again,  the 
repudiated  wife  might  enter  his  house  and  seize  the 
dowry  of  the  new  bride.  But  the  severity  of  this  law 
was  mitigated  by  Honorius,^  its  penalties  abrogated  by 
Theodosius  the  younger.  This  law,  which  is  recited 
in  the  Code  and  in  the  NovellEC  of  Justinian,  adds  to 
the  causes  which  justify  divorce :  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  if  the  husband  is  guilty  of  adultery,  high  treason, 
or  forgery,  sacrilege,  pillage  of  churches,  robbery  or 
harboring  robbers,  cattle-driving,  man-stealing,  hav- 
ing, to  the  disgrace  of  his  femily,  connection  with  loose 
women  in  the  sight  of  his  wife,  attempting  her  life  by 
poison  or  violence,  or  scourging  her  in  a  manner  insup- 
portable to  a  fi.'eewoman.  On  the  part  of  the  husband, 
besides  all  these,  frequenting  the  banquets  of  strangers 
without  bis  Imowledge  or  consent,  passing  the  night 

1  Cod.  Theod.  de  cepnd.  iii.  xvi. 

3  Novell,  svii,  de  repudiia  ad  caJc.  cod.  Theodos.    liiller  obseiTee  fiat 
tlie  conslitafiona  wero  not  annulled  by  iliis  edict,  only  tlic  penalties. 
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abroad  without  just  cause  or  permission,  or  i 

m  the  Circus,  the  theatre,  or  the  amphitheatre,  without 

his  leave.^ 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  is  ohviously  emharrassed 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  question  of  repudiation :  it 
reenacts,  but  with  some  hesitation,  the  severe  statutes 
of  Theodosius :  a  succession  of  new  laws  explains,  re- 
stricts, or  confirms  the  plainer  language  of  the  Code. 
Justinian,  indeed,  first  extended  the  penalties  of  the 
laws  against  divorce  to  cases  of  mamage  without 
dower :  if  the  husband  repudiated  an  undowei-ed  wife 
without  just  cause,  he  forfeited  to  her  one  fourth  of  his 
property.^  But  the  successor  of  Justinian  was  com- 
pelled to  sweep  away  all  these  provisions,  and  to  re- 
store the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent.  The 
Emperor,  as  the  law  declares,  was  beset  by  complaints 
and  remonstrances,  that  inextinguishable  hatred  was  im- 
planted in  ifemilies  by  these  restrictions,  that  secret 
poisonings  would  become  common :  he  resisted  long, 
but  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  clamor.  The 
manners  of  Constantinople,  perhaps  of  the  Roman 
world,  triumphed  over  the  severer  autliority  of  the 
Church. 

Concubinage,  a  kind  of  inferior  marriage,  of  which 
the  issue  were  natural  children  not  bastards,  ooaoubim^. 
bad  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  legalized  by  Augustus. 
The  Christian  Emperors  endeavored  to  give  something 
of  the  dignity  of  legitimate  marriage  to  this  union,  by 
enlarging  tJie  rights  of  natural  children  to  succession ; 
but  in  the  East  it  was  not  abolished,  as  a  legal  union, 

I  Cod.  V.  xyU,  t  PandactB,  sxiv.  ii. ;  NovelLe,  xsii.  cxvii.  oxsxiy.  The 
Institutes  avoid  the  subject. 

»  Cod.  T.  svii.  ii.  To  Uie  first  causes  weve  added,  endeavor  to  proonre 
atiottion,  and  Indecent  TiatMng  in  the  pubHo  Ijalhs  wifh  meu. 
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till  the  time  of  Leo  the  Philosopher ;  in  the  West  it 
was  perpetuated  hj  the  pride  of  the  conqueiing  races, 
and  in  some  respects  by  the  practice  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves to  a  much  later  period.^ 

That  primeval  constitution  of  Roman  society,  which 
Parantai  made  eacli  family  a  little  state,  with  its  pe- 
^""'  cnliar  sacrifices  and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  of 

which  the  fether  was  Priest  and  King,  had  long  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  parental  power,  in  theory  absolute, 
had  been  limited  by  public  feeling  and  long  desuetude. 
Even  under  the  old  repubhc,  Brutus  and  Manlius  were 
magistrates  and  generals  as  well  as  fethers  ;  the  execu- 
tion of  their  sons  was  a  sacrifice  to  Roman  liberty  and 
to  Roman  discipline,  not  an  exertion  of  parental  author- 
ity. Erixo,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
whose  son  died  imder  his  chastisement,  was  pursued 
through  the  foram  by  the  infuriated  people.^  Alexan- 
der Sevorus  limited  the  parental  power  by  law.  It  was 
well  perhaps  for  human  nature  that  this  change  had 
taken  place  before  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 
It  was  spai'ed  those  domestic  martyrdoK^  which  might 
have  taken  place  in  many  femilies.  For  that  which 
the  divine  wisdom  of  its  founder  had  foreshown  was 
inevitable.  Youth,  in  its  prospective  ardor,  would  be 
more  prone  to  accept  the  new  religion,  than  age,  rig- 
idly attached  to  ancient  and  established  usages.  It  is 
the  constant  reproach,  with  which  the  apologists  of 
Christianity  have  to  contend,  that  it  nurtured  fihai  dis- 
obedience, and  taught  children  to  revolt  against  tlie 
authority  of  parents,^     But  this  conflict  was  over  long 

1  Ducange,  art,  Concubina. 

2  Seneca  de  aament.  i.  14. 

1  Tei'lull,  Apologet.  o.  3;    Oiigen  coiitia  Cds.;   HieronjTn.  Epist.  ad 
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before  Cliristianity  entered  into  Roman  legislation. 
The  life  of  the  child  was  as  sa(:red  as  that  of  the  par- 
ent ;  and  Constantine,  when  he  branded  the  murder 
of  a  son  with  the  name  of  parricide,  hardly  adyanced 
upon  the  dominant  feeling.  Some  power  remained  of 
moderate  chastisement,  but  even  this  was  liable  to  the 
control  of  law.  Disinheritance  remained  the  only  pen- 
ally which  tlie  fether  could  arbitrarily  inflict  npon  the 
son ;  for  by  degrees  that  absolute  possession  of  all  the 
property  of  the  son  which  of  old  belonged  to  the  father 
had  been  hmited.  The  pecnlium  over  which  fidl  power 
was  vested  in  the  son  was  extended  by  Augustus,  Tra- 
jan, and  Hadiian  to  all  which  he  might  acquire  in 
military  service,  even  to  captives  who  became  his 
slaves,  to  be  disposed  of  by  gifl;  or  will ;  by  Constan- 
tine and  later  Emperors  to  all  emoluments  obtained  in 
civil  employments ;  by  Justinian  to  the  inheritance,  in 
certain  cases,  of  the  mother's  property. 

Infanticide  was  thus  a  crime  by  law,  but  the  sale 
and  exposure  of  children,  the  most  obstinate  in&niioide. 
vestige  of  the  arbitraiy  parental  power,  aggravated 
by  the  increasing  misery  of  the  times,  still  contended 
with  the  humane  severity  of  the  laws,  and  the  fervent 
denunciations  of  the  Christian  teachera.^  The  sale  of 
children  was  prohibited  by  law,  yet  prevailed  to  late 
times.  The  Emperor  Trajan  had  declared  that  a  free- 
bom  child,  exposed  by  its  parents  and  brought  up  by  a 
stranger,  did  not  forfeit  its  liberty.^  The  Christian 
Emperor  first  declared  exposure  of  infe,nts  a  crime  ;3 

1  Athanagor.  Apologet.  Tartallian,  Apologet.  9;  Laetantius,  D,  I,  Vi.  20. 

s  PliHy,  Epist.  s.  7. 

=  The  Cod.  JuBlin.  iv.  43, 1,  eonflrmed  the  aeclaraHon  of  tiie  litwby  Dio- 
detiaa.  "  Liberoe  a  patenObus  neq^ne  venditionls  naqne  donationis  tituJo, 
neque  pignoriB  jure,  aut  alio  quolibet  modo,  nee  sub  prffitextii  ignorantise 
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at  the  same  time  he  declared  the  children  of  snch  poor 
parents  as  ehoukl  be  unable  to  nourish  them,  children 
of  the  state,  to  be  clothed  and  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  This  vast  poor  law  could  not  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  or  was  necessarily  modified  by 
new  laws,  providing  for  children  thus  exposed.  The 
stranger  who  took  up  such  child  and  maintained  it, 
might,  according  to  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
bring  it  up  as  his  own  son,  or  as  his  slave.  The  father 
who  had  exposed  his  child,  having  abandoned  liis 
paternal  power,  could  not  reclaim  it;  he,  liowcvei-, 
who  had  sold  bis  child  through  poverty  might  redeem 
it  by  pajTug  the  same  price,  or  replacing  it  by  anotlier 
slave.  But  one  of  Justinian's  supplementary  laws 
both  shows  the  unrepressed  frequency  of  the  practice, 
and  by  its  strong  language  the  profound  sense  of  its 
inhumanity.  It  was  now  the  custom  to  leave  tlie  chil- 
dren not  merely  in  the  streets,  but  in  the  churches,  in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  appeal  to  the  kindness  of  the  clergy 
and  the  more  pious  worshippers.  If,  says  the  law, 
worn-out  slaves,  who  are  exposed  by  their  masters, 
obtain  their  freedom,  how  much  the  rather  freebom 
infents  ?  But,  as  if  aware  that  this  was  rather  a 
penalty  on  the  charitable  person,  who  might  undertake 
the  care  of  such  children  (for  whom  it  might  be  better 
to  be  brought  up  as  slav^  than  left  to  perish),  condign 
punishment  is  threatened,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  penal- 
ty for  murder,  against  the  guOty  parties.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  practices  though  not  so  clearly  trace- 

aciupientes,  in  aiiura  ttaaeferri  poBse,  manifesUssimi  juris  est."  Yet  in  tlie 
1if&  of  Faphtintna  by  Jerome  wo  road :  "  Mihi  est  majitns  qoi  fiscalis  debxti 
gratiii,  suapensns  est  et  flii£;elliitiiB,  ac  p<eni3  omnibus  crnciatns,  serratnr  in 
catoeve.    Trea  aut^m  nobia  filii  AioFimt,  aui  pro  einsdem  debit!  neoessitate 
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able,  expired  but  slowly  in  tbe  East ;  in  the  West  it  still 
required  the  decrees  of  Councils  and  tbe  edicts  of  sov- 
ereigns to  exiirpate  this  pertinacious  crime.^ 

B.  ChristJanity  made  no  change  in  the  tenure  or 
succession  to  property.  The  Christian  churches  suc- 
ceeded to  that  sanctity  wliich  the  ancient  law  j^^„  ^ 
had  attributed  to  the  temples ;  as  soon  as  they  P"^"'^- 
were  consecrated  they  became  public  property,  and 
could  not  be  alienated  to  any  other  use.  The  ground 
itself  was  hallowed,  and  remained  so  even  after  the 
temple  had  been  destroyed.  This  was  an  axiom  of 
the  heathen  Papinian.^  Gifts  fo  temples  were  alike 
inalienable,  nor  could  they  be  pledged  ;  the  exception 
in  the  Jnstinian  code  betrays  at  once  the  dedine  of  tbe 
.  Roman  power,  and  the  silent  progress  of  Christian 
humanity.  They  could  be  sold  or  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  captives,  a  purpose  which  the  old  Eoman 
law  wouhi  have  disdained  to  contemplate.*  The  buiial 
of  the  dead  made  ground  holy.  This  consecration 
might  be  made  by  any  private  person ;  but  a  public 
burial-gi-ound  became,  in  a  certain  sense,  public  prop- 
erty.* 

The  great  law  of  Constantine,  which  enabled  the 

lOapit.yi.  c.  112;  Decret.  Gregor.  de  esposit.  lib.  ii.  971,  972,  973. 

3  Inaljt.  ii.  1,  8.    Fapimaji  lived  under  the  ceign  of  Sevenis. 

«  Property  might  be  bequeaihed  in  general  ferma  for  tbe  redemption  of 
captives,    o.  i.  S,  48. 

*  Instit.  ii.  1,  9.  If  the  oiraer  gave  eonsent,  a  body  might  bs  interred  In 
any  gronnd,  which  thereby  became  sacred ;  if  the  owner  afterwards  wished 
to  withdmw  his  consent,  he  could  not;  his  light  was  lost  in  the  sanctity  of 
tbe  ground.  Paolo  8ar|H  supposes,  but  quotes  no  authority,  that  the 
churches  had  even  before  Constanljne  received  lauds  by  bequest,  but  con- 
trary to  law.  They  were  conilscated  by  Diocletiaii,  Tlie  following  is  a  law 
of  Diocletian  and  Maicimian,  A.n.  290;  "Collegium,  si  nullo  spadah  privi- 
Ipgio  subnixum  sit,  hiereditatcm  oapere  non  posse,  dubinra  lion  est."  —  C. 
8  de  hiered.  mstit. ;  Savpi  Opere,  iv,  71. 
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Christian  churches  to  receive  gifts  and  bequests,  was 
but  au  extension  or  transference  of  the  right  belonging 
to  heathen  temples^  and  priesthoods,  many  of  which 
were  endowed  with  large  estates.^  Even  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  some  parts  of  the  estates  of  the 
heathen  temples  were  made  over  to  the  Chi-istians ;  but 
the  private  offerings  of  the  faithful,  by  donation  and  by 
will,  poured  in  with  boundless  prodigahty.  Already 
hfflridipety,  seeking  inheritances  by  undue  means, 
is  branded  as  an  ecclesiastical  vice  by  the  severer 
teachers,  and  restrained  by  law ;  ^  already  the  abuses  of 
wealth  begin  to  appear.  The  Apostohc  Constitutions 
enact  that  the  property  of  the  bishop  should  be  kept 
distinct  from  that  of  his  see,^  his  own  he  may  be- 
queath by  will  to  his  wife,  his  children,  or  other  heirs ; 
the  property  of  the  Church  is  to  descend  sacred  and 
inviolate.  Already  bishops  are  reproached,  as  too 
much  involved  in  worldly  affiirs ;  Councils  declare  that 
they  must  be  relieved  from  the  administration  of  the 
temporal  concerns  of  their  churches ;  a  steward  or 
ceconomus  must  be  appointed  in  each  church  for  this 
eiid.^  The  sovereigns,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  set 
bounds  to  this  tide  of  wealth  which  was  setting  into 
the  Church,  to  the  loss  of  the  imperial  exchequer, 
swelled  it  by  their  own  munificence,  as  well  as  by  the 

J  A  law  in  the  JnEtinian  code  ileelares  all  gifta  oc  bBqiiesia  to  heathen 
peraons  or  places  (i.  e.  ptiesla  and  temples)  null  and  void.  —  Leo.  1, 11,  9. 

*  On  the  e/iwch  property  of  the  anciants  Bee  the  oniious  passage  in  Ap- 
pian.  During  the  praaanre  of  the  MitJiridalio  war,  Sylla  sold  as  much  of 
ttie  properly  devoted  to  aacrifloea  aa  produced  9000  pounds  of  gold.  —  De 
Eello  Mithrid.,  c.  ssii. 

*  Hieroiiymus  m  Nepot.,  Epiat.  xxxiv.     The  laiv  of  Valentinian.     See 

■il,  Antioch.  Synod.  Chaleed. 
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tenor  of  their  laws.  They  dared  not  incur  tlie  re- 
proacli  at  once  of  want  of  respect  to  tJie  clergy,  of 
parsimony  to  tlie  poor,  of  stinting  tlie  magnificence 
of  the  edifices,  now  everywhere  risuig  for  the  honor  of 
God.  These  were  the  three  acknowledged  pui'poses  to 
which  were  devoted  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  confirmed  all  the  pro- 
visions of  former  Christian  emperors  for  the  security 
and  enlargement  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  A  law  of 
Leo  and  Authemius  was  the  primary  palladium  of 
Chm-ch  property.  It  declared  every  kind  of  property 
in  land,  in  houses  or  rents,  in  movables,  in  peasants  or 
slaves,  absolutely  inalienable  even  with  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  bishop,  the  steward,  and  all  the  clergy. 
All  snch  sacrile^ous  ahenations  by  gift;,  bequest,  or 
exchange,  were  absolutely  null  and  void.  The  steward 
gnilty  of  such  alienation  lost  his  office,  and  was  bound 
to  make  good  the  loss  out  of  his  own  property.  The 
notaries  who  drew  such  deeds  were  condemned  to  per^ 
petual  exile ;  the  judges  who  confirmed  them  lost  their 
.office  and  forfeited  all  their  property.^  The  lease  or 
usufruct  only  could  be  granted  tmder  certain  precise 
stipulations. 

A  law  of  Valentinian  and  Marcian  empowered  all 
TFidows,   deaconesses,   or    nuns  to    bequeath   to    any 

I  "  Nee  si  omnea  cum  religioso  episcopo  et  iccanomo  derici  in  earuin  pos- 
sessiouma  nlianaUonam  conaeaiiaiit."  —  c.  i.  2,  xiy.  This  law,  wh[eli  wna 
originEiliy  limited  to  Che  ulinrdi  of  Constantiuople,  wna  reiimicted  vritii 
somariiglit  alterationB  by  Anastasius  and  by  Justinian — Coustit.  7.  Jus- 
tinian extended  tli  a  law  to  tlie  whole  e  npire,  inelniliiig  the  West.  —  Nov. 
7.  Const.  IX  These  two  constitu  ong  [c.  i.  11,  24)  gave  the  right  of  claim- 
ing bequests  ti  tite  church  Ibr  100  years ;  this  was  aft^fwnrda  limited  lo 
40.  —  Nov  Const  t  a  131  36  The  e  peror  might,  for  the  public  good, 
receive  chui  I    poietv  1    nj,      giving  muic  valuable  pruperty. — 

Nov.  7. 
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church,  chapel,  body  of  clergy,  monastery,  or  to  the 
poor,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  property.  Zeno 
enacted  that  any  one  who  had  bestowed  any  property  on 
any  martyr,  prophet,  or  angd,  to  build  a  house  of  prayer ; 
in  case  he  died  before  the  work  was  finished,  his  heirs 
were  bonnd  to  complete  it,^  The  same  applied  to 
caravansaries,  hospitals,  or  almshouses.  The  bishop  or 
his  officers  might  exact  the  completion  to  the  ftdl.^ 
Justinian  recognizes  bequests  simply  to  Jesus  Christ, 
which  might  be  claimed  by  the  principal  church  of  the 
city;  and  bequest  made  to  any  archangel  or  saint, 
without  specified  place,  went  to  the  nearest  clmrch 
dedicated  to  that  angel  or  saint.* 

Founders  of  churches  possessed  the  right  of  patron- 
age, but  the  bishop  might  refiise  an  unqualified  priest.* 

All  church  property  was  declared  ll'ee  from  baser 
services,  and  fi:om  extraordinary  contributions. 

Thus  the  Church  might  constantly  receive  and  never 
depart  fi'om  property ;  and  thus  began  its  immunities 
from  public  burdens.  In  the  rapid  change  of  mas- 
ters, undergone  in  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Roman 
world,  property  of  all  kinds  was  constantly  accumu- 
lating in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  which  rarely,  ex- 
cept through  fraud  or  force,  relaxed  its  grasp.  The 
Church  was  the  sole  proprietor,  whom  forfeiture  or 
confiscation  could  never  reach ;  whose  title  was  never 
antiquated ;  before  whose  hallowed  boundaries  violence 
stood  rebuked ;  whom  the  law  guarded  against  her 
own  waste  or  prodigality;  to  whom  it  was  tlie  height 
of  piety,  almost  insured  salvation,  to  give  or  to  be- 
queath,  sacrilege  to   despoil,    or   to   defraud ;    whose 
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property  if  alienated  was  held  nnder  a  perpetual  curse, 
which  either  witliered  its  harvest,  or  bi-ought  disaster 
and  ruin  on  the  wrongful  possessor. 

C.  The  penal  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire,  except- 
ing in  the  inflexible  distinction  drawn  between  the 
freeman  and  the  slave,  were  not  immoderately  severe, 
nor  especially  barbarous  in  the  execution  of  punish- 
ment. In  this  respect  Christianity  introduced  no  great 
mitigation.  The  abolition  of  crucifixion  as  a  punish- 
ment by  Constantine  was  an  act  rather  of  religious 
reverence  than  of  humanity.  Another  law  of  Con- 
stantine, if  more  rigorously  just,  sanctions  the  cmel 
iniquity,  which  continued  for  centuries  of  Christian 
legislation — the  torture.  No  one  could  be  executed 
for  a  capital  crime,  murder,  magic,  adultery,  except 
after  his  own  confession,  or  the  unanimous  confession 
of  all  persons  interrogated  or  submitted  to  torture.^ 

Some  crimes  were  either  made  capital  or  more  rig- 
idly and  summarily  punished  with  death  by  the  ab- 
horrence of  Christianity  for  sensual  indulgences.  The 
violation  of  virgins,  widows,  or  deaconesses  professing 
a  religious  life,  was  made  a  capital  offence,  to  be  sum- 
marily punished.^ 

The  crime  against  nature,  the  deep  reproach  of 
Greek  and  Roman  manners,  was  capitaDy  punished.^ 

But  remarkable  powers  had  been  given  by  former 
Emperors,  and  enlarged  by  Justinian,  or  i-ather,  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  episcopal  fimction,  to  visit  every 

1  B7  the  Jnstiniaii  code,  Nov.  exxiii.  e.  31,  tortnre  (ffaaami)  and  asila 
■mete  the  pimiBhmBnt  of  auy  one  who  insulted  a  hishop  or  prcBbj'ter  in  the 
chnreh.    The  fliatorhanee  of  the  aacred  tiles  was  a,  capital  offence. 

=  Cod.  i.  3,  53. 

sTwo  bishops  wei-e  publicly  executed  for  thia  offence  by  Justinian. — 
Theophanes,  p.  27. 
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month  the  state  prisons,  to  mquire  into  tlie  offencea 
of  all  persons  committed,  and  to  admonish  the  civil 
authorities  to  proceed  according  to  the  law.^  Private 
prisons  were  prohibited ;  the  bishop  was  empowered 
to  oi-der  all  such"  illegal  places  of  confinement  to  be 
broken  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free.^ 

In  certain  points  the  bishops  were  the  legal  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  guardians  of  public  morality.  They 
had  power  to  suppress  gammg  of  certain  prohibited 
kinds.^  With  tlie  presidents  of  the  provinces  they 
might  prevent  women  from  being  forced  on  the  stage, 
or  fi'om  being  retained  against  their  will  in  that  dan- 
gerous and  infamous  profession.*  If  the  president,  in 
his  office  of  pm-yeyor  for  the  public  amusement,  should 
be  the  person  in  feult,  the  bishop  was  to  act  of  himself, 
either  of  his  own  authority  or  by  appeal  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

A  new  class  of  crimes,  if  not  introduced  by  Chris- 
tianity, became  multiplied,  rigorously  defined,  merci- 
lessly condemned.  The  ancient  Roman  theory,  tliat 
the  religion  of  the  State  must  be  the  religion  of  the 
people,  which  Christianity  had  broken  to  pieces  by  its 
inflexible  resistance,  was  restored  in  more  than  its 
former  rigor.  The  code  of  Justinian  confirmed  the 
laws  of  Theodosius  aud  his  successors,  which  declared 
certain  heresies,  Manicheism  and  Donatism,  crimes 
against  the  State,  as  affecting  the  common  welfare. 
The  crime  was  punishable  by  confiscation  of  all  proper- 
ty, and  incompetency  to  inherit  or  to  bequeath.  Death 
did  not  secure  the  hidden  heretic  fit)m  prosecution ; 
as  in  high  treason,  he  might  be  convicted  in  his  grave. 

'Cod.  i.  4,22.  2  Cod.  i.  4,  32. 

8  Cod.  ii  i.  14.  '  De  Episcop.  AudLent.  ii.  4,  33. 
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Not  only  was  his  testament  invalid,  but  inheritance 
could  not  descend  tlirough  him.  All  who  hai-bored 
such  heretics  were  liable  to  punishment ;  their  slaves 
might  desert  them,  and  transfer  themselves  to  an  or- 
thodox master.^  The  list  of  proscribed  heretics  grad- 
ually grew  wider.  The  Manicheans  were  driven 
stUl  farther  away  from  the  sympathies  of  mankind  ; 
by  one  Greek  constitution  they  were  condemned  to 
capital  punishment.  Near  thirty  names  of  less  de- 
tested heretics  are  recited  in  a  law  of  Theodosius  the 
yomiger,  to  which  were  added,  in  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Apollinarians.  The  books 
of  all  these  sects  were  to  be  burned  ;  yet  the  formida- 
ble number  of  these  heretics  made,  no  doubt,  the  gen- 
eral execution  of  the  laws  impossible.  But  the  Jus- 
tinian code,  having  defined  as  heretics  all  who  do  not 
believe  the  Catholic  ^th,  declares  such  heretics,  as 
well  as  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Samaritans,  incapable  of 
holding  civil  or  military  oifices,  except  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  latter ;  ^  they  could  attain  to  no  civic 
dignity  which  was  held  in  honor,  as  that  of  the  de- 
fensors, though  such  offices  as  were  burdensome  might 
be  imposed  even  on  Jews.^  The  assemblies  of  all  her- 
etic were  forbidden,  their  books  were  to  be  collect- 
ed and  burned,  their  rites,  baptisms,  and  ordinations 
prohibited.*  Children  of  heretical  parents  might  em- 
brace orthodoxy;  the  males  the  parent  could  not 
disinherit,  to  the  females  he  was  bound  to  give  an 
adequate  dowry.^     The  testimony  of  Manicheans,  of 

■ico  of  tho  Empire. 
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Samaritans,  ajid  Pagans  could  not  be  received ;  apos- 
tates to  any  of  these  sects  and  religions  lost  all  their 
former  privileges,  and  were  liable  to  all  penalties.^ 

II,  The  Barbaric  Laws^  differed  from  those  of  the 
Baibaiio  empire  in  this  important  point.  The  Roman 
"'*^'  jurisprudence  issued  entirely  firom  the  will  of 

the  Emperor.®  The  ancient  laws,  whether  of  the  Re- 
public or  of  his  imperial  predecessors,  received  their 
iinal  sanction,  as  comprehended  within  his  code :  the 
answers  of  the  great  lawyers,  the  accredited  legal 
maxims,  obtained  their  perpetuity,  and  became  the 
permanent  statutes  of  the  realm  through  the  same  au- 
thority. The  barbaric  were  national  codes,  framed 
and  enacted  by  the  King,  with  the  advice  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  great  council  of  his  nobles,  tho 
flower  and  representative  of  the  nation.*     They  were 

1  Cod.  i.  T. 

5  All  the  barbaiifin  codes  are  in  Laiia,  but  German  words  are  perpetually 
introaueed  for  offices  and  uaagaa  piu^iy  Teutonic.  —  Wergelda,  EHchim- 
bnrg.  See  EicMiorD,  Staata-  nnd  Kechtsgeachicht*,  i.  p.  232.  See  curious 
extract  (lom  Lombard  Law  on  manamission,  p.  331.  The  collection  which 
I  have  chiefly  need  ia  the  latest,  that  of  Candani,  Legea  Barbarorum,  Ven- 
ice, 1781. 

8  Many  Chrialiana,  even  of  honorable  birth,  Boeording  to  Salvian,  fled 
from  the  cruel  opprosalbiis  of  the  Koman  law,  no  doubt  the  flacal  part,  and 
toot  refuge  among  the  heafiien  barbarians.  "  Inter  hiec  vastantur  paupe- 
ces,  ridiue  gemunt,  ocphanj  procitlcantur,  in  tantmn  nt  multi  eorum  et  non 
obscoris  nalalibus  editi  et  liberaliter  inaOtnti  ad  hoates  fiigiunt,  na  peraecn- 
tioaia  publics  afflicHone  moriantur,  qnffirentes  Bcihcet  apud  barbaios  Eoma- 
nnm.  hnnianum,  quia  apud  Bomanos  baibaram  inlinmanitatem  ferre  non 
praannt.  St  qnamvis  ab  his,  ad  quos  confugiunt,  discrepent  ritu,  diaore- 
pentlinguii,  ipso  etjam,  nt  ita  dlcam,  corpotom  atqne  induviarura  barbari- 
catum  fcetore  diaBentiarit.maliint  tamen  in  baibaris  pat!  cnltum  dissimilem, 
quam  in  Eouiania  injustiijam  ssvlentem."— De  Gab.  Dei,  lib.  v. 

1 "  Hoc  decretum  est  apnd  Regem  et  principes  ejua,  et  apud  ctmclampop- 
«hm  ChriBtianum,  qni  iaSta  regnura  Merovingocum  oonsistniit."  —  Prffif. 
ad  Leg.  Eipuai.  The  Salic  law  ia  that  of  the  tiens  Francorura  inclyta, 
among  whose  praises  it  ia  tliat  tiiey  liad  subdued  those  Romans,  wbo  burned 
or  alew  the  mai-tyre,  while  the  rranlis  adorn  their  relics  with  gold  and 
preciouB  stones.  —  Prief.  ad  Leg.  Salic. 
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the  laws  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  King.  As 
by  degrees  the  bishops  became  nobles,  as  they  were 
summoned  or  took  their  place  in  the  gi-eat  council, 
their  influence  becomes  more  distinct  and  manifest : 
they  are  joint  legislators  with  the  King  and  the 
nobles,  and  their  superior  intelligence,^  as  the  only 
lettered  class,  gives  them  great  opportunity  of  modi- 
fying, in  the  interest  of  religion  or  in  their  own,  the 
statutes  of  the  rising  kingdoms.  This,  however,  was 
of  a  later  period.  The  earliest  of  these  codes,  the 
Edict  of  Theodoric,  is  so  entirely  Roman,  j^^^j^ 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  barbaric  juris- aSdA^ 
prudence.  It  is  Roman  in  its  general  pro-  "^"^ 
visions,  in  its  language,  in  its  penalties ;  it  is  Roman 
in  the  supreme  and  imperial  power  of  legislation  as- 
sumed by  the  King :  there  is,  in  fiict,  no  Ostrogothic 
code.  The  silence  as  to  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the 
edicts  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric  arises  from  the 
peculiar  position  of  Theodoric,  an  Arian  sovereign  in 
tlie  midst  of  Catholicism  dominant  in  Rome  and 
throughout  Ilaly.^  But  there  is  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  the  theoiy  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as  vested 
in  the  temporal  sovereign.  The  Arian  Athalaric, 
the  son  of  Theodoric,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope  him- 
self, issues  a  strong  edict  against  simony,  which  by  Lis 
command  is  aflixed,  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate  to 
the  same  effect,  before  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's.     The 

^  The  first  iustanee  of  this  ia  in  the  pieiiice  to  the  code  of  Alacic.  "  UHl- 
itates  populi  nostri  propitiSt  divinifate  tractanfes,  hoc  qaoq^ne  quod  In  legi- 
huB  yidebatur  iiiiqaum  niehori  deliberatione  corrigimus,  ut  omnia  legum 
Roniansrmn  et  Antiqui  jnria  obacuritHS,  adhibitis  lamrdol^iia  et  nobilibua 
Tiris,  in  lucem  iateUigmiiis  m«Kom  deducta  resplendeat." 

^  There  are  Bome  proyieions  ^vorable  to  Hie  church  borrowed  from  the 
Roroua  law.     Tho  ohnrch  inhccifed  all  the  properly  o(  clergy  djing  intes- 
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points  in  which  the  Ostvogothic  edict  departs  from 
the  Roman  law  are :  I.  The  stronger  difference  drawn 
hetween  the  crimes  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  inferior 
classes.  Already  the  Teutonic  principle  of  estimate 
ing  all  crimes  at  a  certain  pecuniary  amount,  accord- 
ing to  the  social  rank  of  the  injured  person,  the 
wehrgeU,  is  beginning  to  appear,  as  well  as  its  con- 
sequence, that  he  who  could  not  pay  by  money  must 
pay  by  his  life,^  False  witness  is  punished  with  death 
in  the  poor,  by  a  fine  in  the  rich;  the  incendiary  is 
burned  alive  if  a  slave  or  serf,  ^  if  fi'ee  he  has  only  to 
replace  the  amount  of  damage ;  should  he  be  insolvent, 
he  is  condemned  to  beating  and  exile.  Wizai-ds,  if  of 
honorable  birth,  were  piuiished  with  exile ;  if  of 
humbler  descent,  with  death ;  while  a  freebom  adul- 
ter's was  sentenced  to  death,  in  a  vile  and  vulgar 
woman  the  crime  was  venial.*  In  seduction,  the  se- 
ducer was  obliged  to  marry  the  woman ;  if  married, 
to  endow  her  with  a  third  of  his  estate  ;  if  ignoble,  he 
suffered  death.*  II.  The  edict,  in  the  severity  of  its 
pimishments,  exceeds  the  Roman  law,  especially,  as 
might  be  expected  among  the  Goths,  in  all  crimes  re- 
lating to  the  violation  of  chastity.  Capital  punish- 
ments were  multiplied,  and  capital  punishments  almost 
unknown  to  the  Roman  law.  The  author  of  sedition 
in  the  city  or  the  camp  was  to  be  burned  ahve.^  The 
male  adidterer  was  to  be  burned,  the  female  capitally 
punished.^  Death  was  enacted  against  pagans,  sooth- 
sayers, lowborn  wizards ;  against  destroyei-s  of  tombs, 
agauist  kidnappers  of  freemen,  i^ainst  forgery,  against 
tlie  judge  who  sentenced   contrary  to  law ; ''  against 
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robbery   of   churches,    or   forcibly   dj-i^j;;ui^    persons 
thence,  death  ^ 

Not  only  weie  adulteiers  capitallj  punished,  bixt 
whoever  lent  his  hcusi,  foi  the  pcrpetntion  of  the 
crime,  or  peisuided  the  woman  to  its  peipetrxtion  ^ 
Eape  of  a  fiee-nomin  oi  iiis,m  nai  death,  which  ex- 
tended to  all  who  were  aidmg  or  abetting.  Parents 
neglecting  to  prosecute  for  rape  on  a  girl  under  age 
were  condemned  to  exile.  The  consenting  female  suf- 
fered death  .^ 

The  law  of  divorce,  however,  remained  Roman :  it 
admitted  the  same  causes,  and  was  hmited  by  the  same 
restrictions.*  The  Edict  of  Atlialaric  against  concu- 
binage reduced  the  children  of  the  freebom  concubine 
to  slavery.  The  slave  concubine  was  in  the  power  of 
the  matron,  who  might  inflict  any  punishment  short  of 
bloodshed.     PolygEimy  was  espressly  forbidden.^ 

The  Lombard  laws  are  issued  by  King  Rotharis,^ 
with  the  advice  of  his  nobles.^  The  Burgundian,  in 
their  whole  character,  are  intermediate  between  the 
Roman  and  Barbaric  jurisprudence.  The  bishops  first 
appear  as  co-legislators  among  the  Visigoths.  Already 
in  France  Alaric  the  Visigoth  adopts  the  ^^^^  jo- 
abridgment  of  the  Roman  law,  by  the  ad-  '<«*''^'™- 
vice  of  his  priests  as  well  as  of  his  nobles.^     But  it  is 

A  man  might  defend  hiiiiself 


8  The  lawa  of  RoUiatis  were  writfea  seveaty-^ix  years  after  tlie  invasio 
if  Italy  by  the  Lombards.  The  Lombards,  it  must  be  remembered,  wer 
itil!  Ariana.    The  church,  therefore,  ia  not  eo-legislafive  with  the  cobles. 
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in  Spain,  after  the  Visigoths  had  cast  off  their  Arian- 
ism,  that  the  bishops  more  manifestly  influence  the 
whole  character  of  the  legislation.  The  synods  of  To- 
ledo were  not  merely  national  councils,  but  parlia^ 
ments  of  the  realm.^  After  the,  ecclesiastical  affairs 
had  been  transaeted,  the  bishops  and  nobles  met  to- 
gether, and  with  the  royal  sanction  enacted  laws.* 
The  people  gave  their  assent.  The  King  himself  is 
subject  to  the  Visigothic  law.  The  unlawful  usurper 
of  the  Crown  is  subject  to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  to 
civil  penalties,  to  excommunication  as  well  as  to  death. 
Even  ecclesiastics  consenting  to  such  treason  are  to  be 
involved  in  the  interdict.  These  ecclesiastical  lawgiv- 
ers, while  they  arm  themselves  with  great  powei-s  for 
the  public  good,  claim  no  immimity.  Bishops  are  lia- 
ble to  fines  for  disregard  of  judges'  orders.^  The  clergy 
are  amenable  to  the  same  penalty  for  contumacy  as  the 
laity.*  But  great  powers  are  given  fo  the  bishops  to 
restrain  unjust  judges,  even  the  counts.^  The  terrible 
laws  against  heresy,  and  the  atrocious  juridical  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jews,  already  designate  Spain  as  the  throne 
and  centre  of  merciless  bigotry. 

The  Salic  law  proclaims  itself  that  of  the  noble  na- 

Pnefnt.  p.  siii.  Ejcbhom,  not  reckoning  the  Edict  af  Th«odorlc,  arrnnges 
(he  codes  tftus:  I.  Lax  Visigothica— the  origin  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo  — 
which,  however,  has  raany  late  addidons.  II.  Lex  Salica.  III.  The  Bur- 
grndian.  IV.  Bipnarioa,  Alemnnnica,  Bavarica.  Tiiese  betray  higher 
kingjy  power. 

1  Caniaani,  iv.  p.  52. 

*  Leges  Viaigoth,  ii.  1,  6. 

S  ii.  1, 18,  ibid. 

8  In  the  Visigothic  code  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  and  of  holydaya 
ia  [^pointed  by  law.  The  holydays  were  fifteen  at  Easter,  seven  hefiire, 
seven  after.  The  Nativity,  Cu-cumcisioH,  Epiphany,  Pentecost,  Ascension, 
and  certain  days  at  harvest  and  vintage  time. 
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tion  of  the  Franks,  lately  converted  to  the  saiic  bw. 
Catholic  faith,  and  even  while  yet  barbarians  untainted 
with  heresy.  In  a  later  sentence  it  boasts  that  it  has 
enshrined  in  gold  and  precious  stones  the  relics  of  those 
martyrs  whom  the  Romans  burned  with  fire,  slew  with 
the  sword,  or  cast  to  the  wild  beasts.^  But  it  is  the 
law  of  the  King  and  the  nobles :  the  bishops  are  not 
named,  perhaps  because  as  yet  the  higher  clergy  were 
still  of  Roman  descent 

Still,  however  the  Teutonic  kings  and  Teutonic  leg- 
islators at  firet  perhaps  in  their  character  of  conquerors, 
assumed  supreme  dominion  over  the  Church  as  well  as 
over  the  State,  and  the  subject  bishops  bowed  before 
the  irresistible  authority.  St.  Remigius  violated  a  can- 
on of  the  Church  on  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter  at 
the  command  of  Clovis.^  Among  the  successors  of 
Clovis  no  bishop  was  appointed  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown.'  Theodoric,  son  of  Clovis,  commanded 
the  elevation  of  St.  Nicetius  to  the  see  of  Treves.* 
The  royal  power  was  shown  in  the  shameless  sale  of 
bishoprics.^  The  nomination  or  the  assent  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people  was  implied  in  the  theory  of  the 
election,  but  often  overborne  by  the  awe  of  the  royal 
authority.^   The  Council  of  Orleans,  which  condemned 

1  Apud  Cmidaiii,  vol.  ii.  see  p.  370. 

2  "  SoibiliB  cBDonicum  non  fuiase  quod  juaait Prasul  ifgLonum, 

OBStos  patrisB,  gentium  triiimphatoc  illud  injunxit."  —  Epiat.  S.  Eemigiii 


-Gr.  Tur. 


^  ^^  Jflin  tLinc  gflrmen  illud  iniqumu  ixepemt  fttictificorfl,  nt  SEU^Tdotiam 
aut  venderetur  a  regilinB,  ant  corapamtetar  a  clBrioia."  —  Greg.  Tur.  Vit. 
Patr.  vi.  3. 

8  "Ut  nulli  episcopatum  pramiiB  aut  comparatione  liceat  adipisci:  aed 
cum  isobmlale  regis  jaste.  eleutionem  cleri  ao  plebis,"  &c.  a.e.  5i9.  Concil. 
Cau.  10 
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the  sale  of  bishoprics,  fiilly  ackncwledged  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  royal  will.  A  few  years  later  a  Council  at 
Paris  endeavored  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  It  declared 
the  election  to  be  in  the  clergy  and  the  people.  It  dis- 
claimed the  royal  mandate,  and  condemned  the  bishop 
who  shotild  dare  to  obtain  ordination  through  the  King 
to  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province.'  But  the  fierce  Frankish  sovereigns,  while 
they  appeared  to  accede  to  these  pretensions,  tramp- 
led them  under  foot.  The  right  seems  to  follow  them 
in  their  career  of  conquest.  Dalmatius,  Bishop  of 
Rbodez,  in  his  last  will,  besought  the  King,  under  the 
most  terrible  adjurations,  not  to  grant  his  oiSce  to  a 
foreigner,  a  covetous  person,  or  a  married  man.''  In 
562  a  synod,  held  under  Leontius,  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  deposed  the  Bishop  Emerius,  as  consecrated 
by  a  decree  of  King  Cblotaire  without  his  sanction. 
When  the  new  Bishop  Herculius  presented  himself  at 
Paris,  "  What ! "  exclaimed  King  Charibert,  "  do  men 
think  that  there  is  no  son  of  Chlotaire  to  maintain  bis 
father's  decrees,  that  ye  dare  to  degrade  a  bishop  ap- 
pointed by  his  will?"  He  ordered  the  rash  intruder 
to  be  thrown  into  a  cart  strewn  with  thorns,  and  so 
sent  into  banishment ;  the  Bishop  Emerius  to  be  rein- 
stated by  holy  men.^     He  fined  the  synod.     The  royal 

1  "  Nnllus  civibns  inv[tis  ordinetar  epiacopas,  nisi  quem  populi  at  deri- 
corniu  dectio  pleaisdm^  i^Ei^eierJt  vo1untat£.  yonprinc^ia  impe^iOj  neque 
per  quatnlibet  condilionem,  contra  metFopolia  voluntaCem  vel  episcopocuia 
provincialium  iiig«ratur.  Quod  si  per  onfiiurtumsm  ™yiom  honoris  istjus 
culnien  pervadere  aliqnia  nimi^  temeritate  pnesumpaeiit,  u  comprovinGiaJi- 
bu9  loci  ip3iu9  episcopas  recipi  nullatenus  merentiir,  qnem  indebit^  ordina' 


a  GregOT.  Tut.  v.  47. 
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prerogative  was  perpetually  asserted  down  at  least  to 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.^ 

In  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain,  so  long  as  it  was 
Arian,  the  Idngs  interfered  not  in  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  Their  orthodox  successors  left,  it  should  seem, 
affeii-s  to  take  their  own  course.^  Bnt  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century  the  Council  of  Toledo 
acknowledged  the  King  as  invested  with  the  right  of 
electing  bishops.^  Ecclesiastical  synods  were  only  held 
by  royal  permission.  Their  decrees  required  the  royal 
sanction.*  This  theory  may  be  traced  through  the  nu- 
merous synods  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Gaul,  be- 
tween the  conquest  and  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.* 
In  Spain  the  custom  appears  distinctly  recognized  even 
under  Arian  kings.* 

As  under  the  Roman  law  no  one  could  elnde  civil 
oJBee  by  retreating  into  holy  orders.  No  decurion 
could  be  ordained  without  special  permission.  No  free- 
man could  be  ordained  in  the  Barbaric  kingdoms  with- 

'  Sea  instance!!  in  Loebel.  King  Gnntran,  in  5Si,  rejected  (it  seemed  an 
estraordinary  case)  gifts  for  epiacopal  appointments.  "  Non  est  prindpatus 
noaCri  cooauatudo  sacerdotium  veuundara  sub  pretio,  led  neo  vestcum  ciun 
piiemiia  aomparare:  ne  et  nos  turpia  Incri  infomifi  notemnr,  et  Vos  mago 
Simonieomparemini."  — Greg.  Tnr.  vi.  39. 

0  PopB  Hilarius  laid  before  a  synod  at  Rome  a  letter  of  the  Tmragonian 
bishops  complaining  that  in  the  otier  provincea  of  Spaia.  episcopal  elections 
hadceasad.  The  bishop  noiainated  his  anccesaorinbis  testament.— Barcn. 
sub  ann.  166. 

8  "  Quod  regiffl  potestatis  eit  episcopos  etigare." 

*  Planck,  ch.  ii.  p.  135;  fi-om  611  to  690,  were  held  twanty-ona  Gallic 
synods ;  moat  of  them  have  permiasion  "  glorioaisauni  regis,"  or  some  such 

s  Planck,  note,  paga  130. 

»Kjng  Theudaa,  in  531,  permits  the  orthodox  biahopa  "in  Toledanam 
□rbem  eonvenire,  et  qucecimqua  ad  eccleaiaaljcam  disciplinam  pertinerent 
dicere,  licentarque  dicere."  — feid.  in  Chron.  ad  A.i».  531. 
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out  tlie  consent  of  the  long,  because  thereby  tlic  king 
lost  his  military  service.^ 

Below  the  sovereign  power  the  people  maintained 
the  right  of  the  joint  election  of  bishops  with  the 
clergy.  This  old  Christian  usage  would  fall  in  with 
the  Teutonic  habits.  As  the  Teutons  raised  their  king 
upon  the  buckler,  and  proclaimed  him  with  the  assent  of 
the  freemen  of  the  tribe,  so  the  acclamation  of  the  peo- 
ple ratified  or  anticipated  the  nomination  of  the  bishop.^ 

The  clergy  enjoyed  no  immunity  from  the  laws  of 
the  land.^  In  criminal  cases  two  successive  Councils, 
at  Macon  and  at  Poictiers,*  acknowledged  that  for  all 
criminal  oifences,  as  homicide,  robbery,  witchcraft,  to 
which  the  latter  adds  adultery,  they  were  amenable  to 
the  01^41  jurisdiction  .5  At  a  later  period  the  presence 
of  the  bishop  was  declared  necessary.^  If  indeed  the 
awe  of  the  clergy  might  repress,  or  the  obstinate  claim 
to  immunity  embarrass,  the  ordinary  judge,  the  royal 
authority  was  neither  limited  by  fear  nor  scruple.^  Nu- 

1  Cone.  Aurelian.  A.D.  511,  can.  B.  conllrmed  by  a  capitulaiy,  A.D.  305. 1, 
c.  Ul.—Marcnlf,  i.  19.  — Prteoeptum  da  Clericntu.— Planck,  159. 

^  EoF  tlis  usage  under  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  ibe  filth  oentuiy,  see  EayQouard,  Hiatoire  da  Droit  Municipal  en 
fnuice,  i.  cli.  xxvL    It  continued  to  the  twelfth  cental?. 

'  The  appeal  of  the  dergy  to  (be  civil  courts  for  the  redress  of  ecdesiaa- 
ticol  grievances  was  strictly  fbriiidden.  —  Condi.  Tolat.  iii.  13.  Cone.  Paiis. 
A.D.  589.  c.  13.  Council  under  Sc  Eecared,  enacted,  "  Ke  amplius  lioaat 
clericis  conclericos  snoa  lelicto  Fontffice  adjndicia  aecnlaria  pertrahere."  — 
A.D.  639.  0. 18. 

*  Concil.  Matiscon.  a.d.  SSL    Concil.  Piotav. 

6  Acpiirding  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  Count  Landasiea  of  Toura  had,  almost 
every  dHy,  when  he  eat  injustice,  priests  brought  befora  him  in  uhaiaa. — 
Lib.  V.  c.  is. 

«  Capit.  i.  23. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  civil  authorities  in  Spain  took 
upon  them  to  enforce  clerical  continence.  They  vlaited  the  honaes  of  the 
clergy,  and  tiiok  out  all  suspicions  females.    With  the  consent  of  the  bishops. 
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merous  instances  occur  of  bishops  treated  with  tlie  most 
cruel  indignity  by  the  fierce  Frankisli  sovereigns  for 
real  or  imputed  crimes.^  At  times  indeed  tliey  suli- 
mitted  to  the  tardier  process  of  a  previous  condemna- 
tion by  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  Pr^etextatus,  Bishop 
of  Rouen,  was  accused  by  King  ChOperic  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  before  a  synod  in 
Paris.  Prietextatus  was  in  danger  of  being  dragged 
&om  tlie  church  and  stoned  by  the  Franks.  The  bish- 
ops were  prepared  to  utter  the  ban.  But  his  defence 
■was  undertaken  by  the  historian,  Gi-egory  of  Tours. 
Neither  fear  nor  bribery  could  deter  the  intrepid  advo- 
cate from  maintaining  the  innocence  of  the  bishop.^ 
When  the  King  could  not  obtain  his  condemnation,* 
either  the  teaiing  his  holy  vesture,  or  the  imprecation 
of  the  108th  Psalm  against  him,  or  even  his  exclusion 
from  Christian  communion,  Prsetextatus  was  suddenly 
hurried  away  to  prison ;  on  his  attempt  to  escape, 
grievously  beaten  and  sent  into  exile,*  This  transac- 
tion, notwithstanding  its  melancholy  close,  shows  some 
growing  respect  for  ecclesiastical  tribunals  in  cases  even 
of  high  treason.  The  Spanish  kings  threaten  bishops 
with  royal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  censure.^ 

There  were  appeals  from  ecclesiastical  synods  to  the 
Crown ;  in  some  cases  the  royal  authority  interposed 

who  seem  to  have  approved  of  this  procedure,  tiey  might  seize  the  women 
as  slaves.  — Concil.  Hiapal.  3. 

1  Greg.  Tnr.  vL  3i. 

2  "  Duoenlas  argenti  litiras  promisit,  ei  Prietextatus,  me  impngnante 
opprimeretiir.^ ' 

8  Gregory  bimeelf  admits  the  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the  clei^. 
"  9i  quia  de  nobiB,  o  rex,  justicite  tiamitem  tranacandere  volnerit  a  to 
coriigi.poteBt;  si  vero  tn  excesseTla,  quis  te  eorripiet?^' 

'  Gi'eg.  Tnr.  v.  18. 

6  Planck,  ii.  188. 
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to  mitigate  or  to  relieve  from  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties.^ 

But  there  is  a  strong  converse  to  this  subjection  of 
the  Church  to  tlie  power  of  the  King  or  the  nobihty. 
Already  in  the  sistli  and  seventh  centuries,  the  bishops 
appear  in  all  the  great  assemblies  of  the  people.^  They 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  King ;  before  long, 
his  coronation  becomes  a  religious  ceremony.  It  was 
not,  according  to  one  theory,  that  they  succeeded  the 
Druids  of  Gaul  and  the  Teutonic  priests  in  tlieir  dig- 
nity (the  Druids  and  their  religion  had  long  ceased  to 
maintMn  any  influence,  the  German  priests  do  not 
appear  to  have  formed  a  pai't  of  the  great  warlike  mi- 
grations of  the  tribes),  nor  that  the  bishops  claimed 
the  privilege  of  all  free  Franks  to  give  their  sui&age  in 
the  popular  assembly.  There  were  few  of  these  regu- 
lar parliaments  ;  they  were  rather  great  councils  sum- 
moned by  the  king.  The  position  of  the  Bishops, 
their  influence  with  the  people,  their  rank  in  public 
estimation,  their  superior  intelligence,  designated  them 
as  useful  members  of  such  council.  The  later  Gothic 
kings  of  Spain  felt  even  more  awe  of  the  clergy :  they 
had  been  rescued  by  their  zeal,  not  merely  ftom  the 
terrible  retribution  winch  awaited  heathenism,  but 
from  that  of  heresy.  Their  conversion  to  orthodoxy 
showed  the  power  which  the  Latin  clergy  bad  obtained 
over  their  minds ;   and  they  would  hasten  to  lay  the 

1  See  Uia  cnrious  Hist,  of  the  Royal  uuiia  (Greg.  Tur.  x.  20),  and  the  es- 
communieation  of  Ai-chWsliop  aisitert  of  Toledo ;  "  Ut  in  fina  vitm  tantiim 
connnunionem  ancipiat,  esoepto,  si  regia  pietaa  actea  enm  absolvendum 
credideiit."  — A.D.  998.    Planofc,  p.  194. 

*  Aixording  to  Sohhom,  the  first  manifest  "  Concilium  mistum  "  was  in 
A.D.  61S.  Ftom  this  emanated  tlie  constitutions  of  Chlotaire  11.  which 
recognized  the  teiiipotEil  powers  of  the  hierarchy i.  p.  520. 
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first  fruits  of  their  gratitude,  submission,  and  reverence, 
at  the  feet  of  the  clergy.  Nor  were  the  affairs  discussed 
at  these  great  councils  strictly  defined.  There  was  no 
distinct  line  between  civil  and  religious  matters.  Tliis 
distinction  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  civilization. 
The  clergy  were  not  unwillmg  to  obtain  the  royal  or 
the  national  assent  to  their  spiritual  decrees.  The  king 
naturally  desired  the  intelligence,  the  love  of  oi-der, 
the  authority,  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  to  ratify  his 
civil  edicts.  The  reciprocal  rights  of  each  party  had 
been  as  yet  too  little  contested  to  awaken  that  sensitive 
jealousy  of  interference  which  grew  up  out  of  centuries 
of  mutual  aggression. 

But  if  in  the  great  public  assemblies  the  bishops  had 
already  taken  this  rank,  each  in  his  city  held  an  au- 
tliority  partly  recognized  by  law,  partly  resting  on  the 
general  awe  and  reverence.^  As  in  the  E^t,  the  bishop 
had  a  general  superintendence  over  the  courts  of  law. 
He  had,  if  not  always  the  presidential,  a  seat  in  the 
judicial  tribunal.^  He  was,  if  not  by  statute,  by  uni- 
versal recognition,  what  the  defensor  had  been  in  the 
old  municipal  system,  only  with  all  tlie  increased  influ- 
ence of  his  religious  character.  To  him  the  injured 
party  could  appeal  in  dei^ult  of  justice.  He  was  the 
patron,  the  advocate  of  the  poor.  He  had  power  to 
punish  subordinate  judges  for  injustice  in  the  absence  of 
the  king.  In  Spain  the  Bishops  had  a  special  charge  to 
keep  continual  wat«h  over  the  administration  of  justice,^ 

1  So  King  Chlotaire  ordnined —  Greg.  Tnr.  yi.  31, 

a  On  tha  raBldenoe  of  tUe  bishops  in  the  cities,  its  effect  on  the  great 
increase  in  the  power  of  tte  bishop,  and  on  the  freedom  of  the  cities,  com- 
pare Thieny.  —  EMla.  M^rovingiens,  i.  266. 

*  "  Ex  decKto  domiiii  regis — simul  cmn  sacerdotall  concilio  cunveniaiit 
ut  discant  quam  pia  et  ju9t6  cum  populis  agere  dabcanl,"  —  Concil.  ToLot. 
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and  were  summoiied  on  all  great  occasions  to  instruct 
the  judges  to  act  with  piety  and  justice.^ 

Thus  the  clergy  stood  between  the  two  hostile  races 
in  the  new  constitution  of  society  —  the  reconcilers, 
the  pacifiers,  the  harmonizers  of  the  hostile  elements. 
They  were  Latin  in  general  in  descent,  in  language, 
yet  comprehending  both  races  under  their  authority 
and  influence ;  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  Kings, 
and  equal  to  the  count  or  the  noble  in  estimation ; 
controlling  one  race  by  awe,  looked  up  to  by  the  other 
as  their  natural  protectors ;  opposing  brute  force  by 
moral  and  religious  influences ;  supplying  the  impo- 
tency  of  the  barbaric  law  to  restrain  oppression  and 
iniquity  (where  every  injury  or  crime  had  its  commu- 
tative fine)  by  the  dread  of  the  religious  interdict  and 
the  tears  of  hell ;  stooping  unconsciously  to  the  super- 
Blition  of  the  times,  but  ruling  more  powerftilly  through 
that  superstition.  They  were  the  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors of  tbe  conquered,  of  the  servile  classes,  whose 
condition  was  growing  worse  and  worse,  agtunst  the 
privileged  fi-eeraen ;  enduring,  mitigating,  when  they 
could  not  control,  the  wild  crimes  of  tbe  different  petty 
kings,  who  were  constantly  severing  into  fragments  tbe 
great  Frajifeish  monarchy,  and  warring,  intriguing, 
assassinating  for  each  fragment.  The  Bishops  during 
all  that  period,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy  —  making 
every  allowance  for  the  legendary  and  almost  adoring 
tone  in  which  their  histories  have  descended  to  us  — 
appear  as  the  sole  representatives  of  law,  order,  and 

;  piDspeotoreB  apiscopi  qualiterjudioes  oninpopulis  agant,ut  ipsos 
:  corriganC,  aut  insolenUom  eomm  principtim  ituribus  iauotescant. 

1,  29,  80;  Synod.  Tolet 
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justice,  as  well  as  of  Christian  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  even  a  cessation  of  religious  persecution,  ex- 
cept against  the  Jews.  After  the  extinction  of  Arian- 
ism,  the  human  mind  had  sunk  into  such  inactivity  and 
barrenness  that  it  did  not  even  produce  a  new  heresy. 
Except  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Felix  and  EUpandus, 
and  those  of  Adelfcert  and  Clement  in  Gaul,  down  to 
the  time  when  the  monk  Gotschalk  started  the  question 
of  predestination,  the  West  slumbered  in  unreasoning 
orthodoxy. 

A.  The  Barbaric  codes,  like  the  Roman,  recognized 
slavery  as  an  ordinary  condition  of  mankind.^  jug^ts  of 
Man  was  stil!  a  marketa,ble  commodity.  The  ni™Bar- 
captive  in  war  became  a  slave ;  and  it  was  hap- '™'°  '"^^ 
py  for  mankind  that  he  became  so,  otherwise  the  wars 
which  swept  over  the  whole  world,  civilized  and  un- 
civilized, must  have  been  wars  of  massacre  and  ester- 
mination.  The  victory  of  Stihcho  over  , 
threw  200,000  G-oths  or  other  G-erraans  into  the  n 
and  lowered  the  price  of  a  slave  from  twenty-five  pieces  of 
gold  to  one.^  The  well-known  story  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on youths  who  excited  the  compassion  of  Pope  Grego- 
ry I.  shows  that  in  hb  time  the  public  sale  of  slaves  was 
still  common  in  Rome.  The  redemption  of  captive  — 
that  is  the  repurchase  of  slaves  in  order  to  restore  them  to 
freedom  —is  esteemed  an  act  of  piety  in  the  West  as  in 
the  East.  The  first  prohibitiiDu  of  this  trafiic,  both  by 
law  and  by  public  sentiment,  was  confined  to  the  sale 

1  Tha  church  lived  according  to  the  Eoinan  law:  "  Legem  Romanam  qnS 
eccleaia  vivit."  —  Eichhorn,  i.  29T.  In  tha  Ripuiuian  law  tlie  wehrgetd  of 
flie  clergyman  was  at  first  according  to  liis  birth,  "  Servus  ut  servmii ; " 
afteiwacda  according  to  his  ecdesiasljcal  rank.  — Ibid. 
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of  Christians  to  pagans,  Jews,  and  in  some  cases  to 
heretics.  The  Jews  were  the  gi-eat  slave-merchante  of 
the  age.^  But  it  was  the  religion  rather  than  the  per- 
sonal freedom  which  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  The  capture  and  sale  of  men  was  part  of  the 
piratical  system  along  all  the  shores  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially on  the  northern  coasts.  The  sale  of  pagan 
prisoners  of  war  was  authorized  by  Clovis  afber  the 
defeat  of  the  Alemanni ;  by  Charlemagne  after  that  of 
the  Saxons ;  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  as  to  that  unhappy 
race  which  gave  their  name  to  the  class  —  the  Slaves.^ 

The  bai'barian  codes  seem  to  acknowledge  the  le- 
MarijiiKea  of  B^'*'J  °^  marriages  between  slaves,  and  their 
siaiBB.  religious  sanctity ;  that  of  the  Lombards  on 

the  authority  of  the  Scriptural  sentence,  "  Whom  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder."  All 
unlawftU  connection  with  married  or  unmarried  slaves 
is  forbidden.^  The  slave  who  detected  his  wife  in  adul- 
tery might,  like  the  freeman,  kill  the  two  criminals.* 
Still,  however,  they  were  slaves.  The  law  interfered 
to  prohibit  marriages  between  the  slaves  of  different 
masters.  If  the  marriage  took  place  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  master,  the  slave  was  punishable,  by  the 
Salic  law,  eithei-  by  a  mulct  of  threepence,  or  was 
to  receive  a  hundred  stripes.  The  later  laws  became 
more  lenient,  and  divided  the  oJfepring  bet^^een  the 
two  masters. 

The  barbarian  codes  were  as  severe  as  the  Roman  in 
prohibiting  the  debasing  alliance  of  the  freeman  with 

1  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii. 

*  Compute  Biot,  p.  1S6,  De  rAbolitiuii  de  TEsulavagu  anden  en  Oceiilent. 
Purls,  18til. 
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the  slave.  The  Salic  and  Eiptiariaii  law  Mnrriago  of 
condemned  the  freeman  guilty  of  tJiis  degra-  siayes, 
dation  to  slavery ,  ^  where  the  onion  was  between  a 
free-woman  and  a  slave,  that  of  the  Lombards^  and 
that  of  the  Burgundians^  condemned  both  parties 
to  death ;  but  If  her  parents  refused  to  put  her  to 
death,  she  became  the  slave  of  tlie  crown,  Tho 
Ripuarian  law  condemned  the  female  delinquent  to 
slavery ;  but  the  woman  had  the  alternative  of  killing 
her  base-bom  husband.  She  was  offered  a  distaff  and 
a  sword.  If  she  chose  the  distaff,  she  became  a  slave ; 
if  the  sword,  she  struck  it  to  the  heart  of  her  para^- 
mour,  and  emancipated  herself  from  her  degrading  con- 
nection.* The  Visigothic  law  condemned  the  female 
who  had  connection  with  or  wished  to  marry  her  own 
slave,  or  even  a  freedman,  to  death.^  For  the  same 
offence  with  the  slave  of  another,  both  were  punished 
with  a  hundred  stripes.  For  the  fourth  offence  the 
■woman  became  the  handmaid  of  the  slave's  master. 
The  Saxon  law  still  more  sternly  interdicted  all  mar- 
riages below  the  proper  rank,  whethei'  of  nobles,  free 
men,  or  slaves,  under  pain  of  death.  The  laws  of  the 
Lombards  and  of  the  Alemanni  were  more  mild.  The 
latter  allowed  the  female  to  separate  from  her  slave 
husband  on  certain  conditions,  if  she  had  not  degraded 
herself  by  any  servile  occupation.* 

1  Lex  Sal.  xxix»v.  3;  Lex  Eipuar,  Iviii.  9. 


*  Lex  Riptiar.  Iviii.  IS. 

6  Lex  Visigoth,  iii.  ii.  2. 

*  Adam.  BtBm.,  Hist.  Eodea.  i,  5.  By  the  Bavarian  law,  a  slave  co 
ting  fornication  with  a  free-woman  waa  to  be  given  up,  to  be  put  to 
ifthej  pleased,  to  the  parents,  and  not  to  pay  any  mulct:  "quia  tali 
aumptio  excitat  inimicitias  in  populo."  — ii.  is. 
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Under  the  barbarian  as  under  the  Roman  law,  the 
slave  was  protected  chiefly  as  the  property  of  his  mas- 
ter. All  uijury  or  damage  was  done  to  the  tiling 
rather  than  the  person,  and  was  to  he  paid  for  by  a 
mulct  to  the  owner,  not  ft  compensation  to  the  sufferer.^ 
By  the  edict  of  Theodoric,  he  who  killed  the  slave  of 
another  might  be  prosecuted  for  homicide,  or  sued  by  a 
civil  process  for  the  delivery  of  two  slaves  in  place  of 
the  one  billed.^  But  slaves  bore  the  penalty  of  their 
own  offences,  and  even  of  those  of  their  masters.  If 
guilty  of  acts  of  violence,  though  imder  their  masters' 
orders,  they  suffered  deatli.^  The  slave  was  not  to  be 
tortured,  except  to  prove  the  guilt  of  his  master,  un- 
less the  informer  would  pay  the  master  his  value.  If 
bought  in  order  to  suppress  his  evidence,  he  might  be 
repurchased  at  the  same  price,  and  put  to  the  torture.* 
The  right  of  life  and  death  still  subsisted  in  the  master. 
According  to  some  of  the  barbaric  codes,  here  retro- 
grading from  the  Roman,  he  had  full  power  to  make 
away  with  his  own  property.  This  usage,  noticed  by 
Tacitus  as  common  to  the  German  tribes,  continued  to 

>  In  the  Bnrgundian  law,  Uie  mnrder  of  it  slava  is  only  pmiiaheii  liy  a 
fine,  aceordiag  to  his  value.*  The  humancr  Visigothio  coda  distinctly  pro- 
hibited, the  murder  of  a  slave.  The  punishment  was  fine  and  infamy.  An- 
other law  recognised  the  image  of  God  in  the  slave,  and  therefore  inter- 
dicted his  mutilaiion. 

3  The  Bnrgundian  law  shows  tliat  the  arlisans  in  the  mingled  Boman  and 
barbarisui  society  wew  chiefly  slaves.  "  Quicunque  veto  servum  suum  au- 
riflcem,  argentarinm,  ferrarinm,  fiibrum  senirium,  sartor&i  »al  sotorem,  in 
pnblico  adtributum.  artifleium  exereere  permiseiit,"  &o.  — Tit.  xxi. 

*  Art.  Ixxvii. 

i  Art.c.  ci.  BytheBavaiianlaw,  if  ft  slave  was  unjnstly  put  (o  the  tor- 
ture, the  false  accnsec  of  the  slave  was  to  give  aiiotlier  slave  to  the  master; 
if  tLie  slave  died  under  Eorture,  two.t 

•  Bt-i.i  LeeesTlBlgoth.Tl.  V.  12;  T.B.n  of  Bgi^a,  vl.  v.  13. 
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the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.'  That  code  adopts 
the  Mosaic  provisions.^  Under  Lewis  the  Debonnaire 
and  Lothaire,  the  arbitrary  murder  of  a  slave  was  pim- 
ished  by  excommunication  or  two  years'  penance,^ 

The  runaway  slave  was  the  outcast  of  society.  At 
first  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  asylum,^  It  was  a 
crime  to  conceal  him ;  he  might  be  seized  anywhere ; 
punished  by  his  master  according  to  his  will ;  and 
according  to  some  codes  he  might  he  slain  in  case  of 
resistance.  The  influence  of  the  Church  appears 
in  some  singular  and  contradictory  provisions.*  The 
Churches  themselves  ivere  slaveholders.^  There  were 
special  provisions  to  protect  their  slaves.  By  the  law 
of  the  Alcmanni,  whoever  concealed  an  ecclesiastic's 
slave  was  condemned  to  a  triple  fine.^  In  the  Bava^ 
rian  law,  whoever  incited  the  slave  of  a  church  or  a 
monastery  to  flight,  must  pay  a  mulct  of  fifteen  solidi, 
and  restore  the  slave  or  replace  him  by  another.  The 
Chnrch  gradually  claimed  the  right  of  asylum  for  ftigi- 
tive  slaves.  The  slave  who  had  talien  refuge  at  the 
altar  was  to  be  restored  to  his  master  only  on  his 
pi-omise  of  remitting  the  punishment.'' 

As  under  the  Roman  law,  pecuhar  solemnity  at- 
tached to  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  in  the  church 

I  Exod.  xxi.  20, 91. 

S  Dacheiy,  Spicaleg.  Addit.  ad  Cap,  o.  i9 ;  Blot,  p.  386. 

*  Edict.  Theodor.  Ixx. ;  Leg.  Longobard.  cclxxxii. 

*  Lex  Salica ;  Lsx  Ripuar,xiv. 

1  "  Non  v'  era  unticamente  Signer  Secolare,  Vescovo,  Abbata,  Capitolo 
di  Canonioi,  e  Monastero,  cbe  non  aveaaB  a1  ano  servigio  molti  Bsrri." 
ManamisBion  was  more  rare  among  the  chrrgy  ttum  among  eeculac  masters, 
becanae  it  was  an  alienation  of  the  pi'opertyof  tie  chnreh.  — -  Miiratori,  Ant. 
Italians,  Diaa.  s.v. 

e  Lex  Alemann.  3. 

'  Condi.  ABrelian. :  compare  the  Viaigotliic  law,  ix.  1,  tlo  fuyitivis. 
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and  before  the  priest ;  and  emancipation  thus  became 
an  act  of  piety.  So  in  some  of  the  Teutonic  codes,  as 
in  the  Viaigothic,  emancipation  before  the  pai'ish  priest 
was  an  ordinaiy  act  recognized  by  the  la.w.  It  was  a 
common  form  that  it  was  done  by  the  pious  man  for  the 
remedy  or  the  ransom  of  his  souh' 

Easter  was  usually  the  appointed  time  for  this  public 
manumission  in  the  churches ;  and  no  doubt  the  glad 
influences  of  that  holy  season  awoke  the  disposition  and 
the  emulation,  in  many  Christian  minds,  of  conferring 
the  blessing  of  freedom  upon  theii'  slaves. 

Gregoiy  the  Great  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
enfi-anchised  slaves  on  the  pure  and  noble  principle  of 
the  common  equality  of  mankind. 

But  the  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  servile 
order  arose  chiefly  from  other  causes,  besides  the  influ- 
ence of  Christiamty,  This  benign  influence  operated 
no  doubt  in  these  indirect  ways  to  a  great  extent,  first' 
on  the  mitigation,  afterwards  on  the  abolition  of  domes- 
tic slavery;  but  it  was  perhaj:«  the  multiplication  of 
slaves  wliich  to  a  certain  extent  slowly  wrought  its 
own  remedy.  The  new  relations  of  the  diflerent  races 
conseqnent  on  the  barbaric  conquests,  the  habits  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  settled  within  the  Empire,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  rural  or  prsidial  slave  to  the  soil,  the 
change  of  the  slave  into  the  serf,  which  became  uni- 
versal in  Europe,  tended  in  different  ways  to  the 
general  though  tardy  emancipation.  The  serf  was 
immovable  as  the  soil :  he  became  as  it  were  paii:  of  it, 

■■  Leges  Visigolh.  v.  vii. ;  compare  note  of  Candiuii,  and  the  15th  Dis- 
flerta>ion  of  Mm'af  ori.  This  began  eai'ly  both  m  East  and  W«3t.  "  Servnm 
hinm  mannmitfendum  manu  dncis  in  eccleeiam.  Fit  silentium.  Libellaa 
tnnc  reoitatur,  ant  ht  deeideTjj  tui  proaecutfo.*^  — S.  Au^st.  Serm-  :!UL£i- 
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and  so  in  some  degree  beyond  the  caprice  or  despotism 
of  his  master.  Already  under  the  Empii'e,  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation  had  affixed  the  peasant  to  the  soil :  the 
owner  paid  according  to  the  number  of  heads  of  slaves, 
as  he  might  of  cattle.  Whether  the  cultivators  were 
originally  bom  on  the  estate  ascribed  to  them,  or  set- 
tled upon  it,  they  were  equally  irremovable.  No  one 
could  sell  his  estate,  and  transfer  the  slaves  to  another 
property.  The  estates  of  the  Church  were  no  doubt, 
as  they  yet  enjoyed  no  immunity  of  taxation,  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  It  may  be  generally  said  that  the 
whole  cultivation  of  the  B.oman  empire  was  conducted, 
if  not  by  slaves,  by  those  whose  condition  did  not  really 
diifer  from  slavery.  The  emancipation  began  at  a  pe- 
riod in  the  Christian  history,  centuries  later  tliau  that 
at  which  we  are  arrived  at  present.^ 

The  barbai'ic  codes,  as  well  as  the  edict  of  Theod- 
oric,^  retained  the  high  Teutonic  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  mariiage.  In  dio  Burgundian  law,  adultery 
was  punishable  by  death. ^  In  all  cases  it  rendered  the 
wcman  infemous,  A  widow  guilty  of  incontinency 
could  not  marry  again  —  at  least  could  not  receive 
dower.  In  the  Visigothic  code  the  adulteress  and  her 
paramour  were  given  up  to  the  injured  husband,  to  be 
punished  according  to  his  will :  he  might  put  them  to 
death.*    The  law  of  divorce  under  the  Burgundian  law 

1  Tit.  il.-slviii.;  compare  the.  JuBtinian  code  "De  agricolis  et  eenaitis 
et  coloaia."  Law  of  CoustaotiuSj  i.  —  Law  of  Valentitiiaa  and  Valens. 
"  Omnes  omnino  ftigitivoB  adsoriptitioa,  oolonoa  vel  inquUiiios,  sine  ullo 
eeius,  maneris  conditionieque  discrimiDe  ltd  sntiqnos  p«natee,  ubi  c«m^ 
aU[ae  edncati  uatique  sunt,  pFDvindia  pi!BSident«s  redire  compellaiit."  On 
ihe  change  of  fha  elave  into  the  aerf  in  tlie  Carloyingian  (jmes,  compare 
Lahnerou,  InsWtutJoas  Carlovin^eniiBB,  page  20i  el  se j. 

2  See  above. 

*Tit.  Ixviii.  and  lii. 

1  Leges  Visigoth,  iii.  iv.  li  et  sej. 
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was  Roman,  excepting  that  the  woman  who  divorced 
her  hushand  without  cause,  according  to  an  old  German 
usage  as  to  infamous  persons,  was  smothered  in  mud.^ 
Among  the  Visigoths,  divorce  was  forbidden,  except- 
ing for  adultery.  Incest,  by  the  Visigothic  law,  was 
extended  to  the  sixth  degree  of  relationship.  Rape  was 
punished  by  confiscation  of  property,  or  Jailing  that,  by 
reduction  to  slavery.^  This  code  contained  a  severe 
statute  against  public  prostitutes,  rendering  them  liable 
to  whipping.  Incontinence  in  priests  was  corrected  by 
penance ;  the  woman  was  to  be  whipped.  The  former 
statute  was  in  that  stei'n  tone  towards  unchastity  which 
in  the  Goths  Salvian  contrasts  with  the  impurity  of 
Roman  manners.^  The  later  laws  seem  gradually  to 
soften  off  into  mulcts  or  compositions  for  these  as  for 
other  crimes. 

But  among  the  yet  im-Romanized  Saxons,  down  to 
the  days  of  St.  Bonifece,  the  maiden  who  has  dishonor- 
ed her  fether's  house,  or  the  adulteress,  is  compelled  to 
hang  herself,  is  burned,  and  her  paramour  hung  over  the 
blazing  pile ;  *  or  she  is  scourged  or  cut  to  pieces  with 
knives  by  ail  the  wom.en  of  the  village  till  she  is  dead. 

>  TTecetiir  in  luto,  ixxiv.  1.  "  Ignavos  et  imhelles  et  corpore  infames 
CDsno  ac  palnde  Injects  enper  craie,  mergunt."  —  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  sji, 

2  Tit.  Ui.  vi.  Unnatui'al  crimes  were  punished  by  oastraljon.  By  the 
Bavarian  law,  whoever  took  away  a  unn  to  marry  her  conunittfld  adnltery. 
"  ScJniDS  Uliun  crimini  obnosinm  eass  ijui  alieniun  epoiisani  rapit,  qoanto 
ma^  ille  obnosius  eat  orimini  qui  Christi  uBarpavit  sponaam."  —  xii.  1. 

s  iiL  It.  IT.  "  Esse  inter  Oothos  non  licet  scortatorem  Oothnm,  soli  inter 
COS  prtyndido  nattonia  ae  nominis  permittuntnr  impim  esse  Eomani."  — 
Salvian.  de  Gub.  DeL  vii.  labueron,  however,  observeB;  "  Voyea  quelle 
^nonne  diaproportion  la  loi  met  entre  les  obligaUons  «t  les  devoirs  des 
deux  ^poosl  Le  niiiii  pent  Sti«  infid^le  antaat  de  fois  et  &  tel  degr£ 
qu'il  le  vondra,  eans  que  la  femme  ait  le  droit  de  s'en  plaindre."  The  Ger- 
man woman  was  in  feet,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  Roman,  the  prnp- 
ertv  of  her  husband.  —  Lalmerou,  InaUtutions  Carlovingieimea,  p.  38, 

'  A.D.  743.    Bonifac.  Epist.  ad  Etbelbal.  Reg.  Mercias. 
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B.  In  the  barbaric  as  in  .the  lioman  code,  the  law 
of  property  might  seem  enacted  witli  the  special 
view  of  securing  to  the  Church  wealth  which  ia„oip„p, 
could  not  but  be  constantly  accumiJating,  *"^' 
and  covdd  never  diminish.  Every  freeman  might 
leave  his  property  to  the  Church,  No  duke  or  count 
had  a  right  to  interfere.  The  heir  who  ventnred  to 
reclaim  such  dedicated  property  was  hable  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  and  to  excommunication,  recognized  in 
more  than  one  code.^  The  freeman  might  retain  to 
himself  and  so  enjoy  the  usufruct  during  his  own  life, 
and  leave  his  heirs  beggai's.  The  proofe  of  such  dona- 
tions were  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  The 
barbaric  codes  left  the  clergy  to  secure  the  inalienabili- 
ty of  their  property  by  their  own  laws.  At  first,  and 
until  the  bishop  began  to  be  merged  in  the  temporal 
feudatory,  it  was  comparatively  safe  in  its  own  sanctity. 
In  the  division  of  the  conquered  lands  by  the  barba- 
rians, the  Church  estates  remained  sacred.  The  new 
converts  could  not  show  their  sincerity  better  than  by 
their  prodigality  to  the  Church.  Olovis  and  his  fii-st 
successors,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  their  new  acquisi- 
tions, awarded  large  traets  of  land  with  a  word.  St. 
Kemigius  received  a  great  number  of  lands  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  destitute  churches.  Their  successors 
complained  of  this  thoughtless  prodigality.  Already 
they  had  discovered  that  the  royal  revenues  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Church.^  The  whole  Teutonic  law, 
which  appointed  certain  compensations  for  certain 
crimes,  would  have  suggested,  had  suggestion  been  nec- 

^  Lex  Alemann.  et  Lex  Bnrgimd.,  in  inMo. 

"•  "  Ecce,  aieliat  Rex,  pauper  remanBit  flsciis  nostar,  et  divitiie  nostra  afl 
ecclesjas  sunt  Iranslatis."  —  Greg.  Tur.  vi.  4S. 
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essary,  the  commiitation  system  of  the  Church.  God, 
like  the  freeman  or  the  King,  might  foe  propitiated  hy 
the  wehrgeld ;  the  penance  of  the  Christian  be  compen- 
sated hy  a  pecuniary  mulct.  Already  Qneen  Frede- 
gunde  satisfies  the  conscience  of  two  hesitating  murder- 
ers whom  she  would  employ  to  assassinate  her  hrothei'- 
in-law,  King  Sigehert,  hy  the  promise  of  large  alms  to 
t3ie  Church,  in  order  to  secure  them  fi'om  hell  or  pur- 
gatory.^ So  rapidly  and  alarmingly  was  the  Church  in 
France  becoming  rich,  that  King  Chilperic  passed  a  law 
annulling  all  testaments  in  which  the  Church  was  con- 
stituted heir ;  hut  Gunthran,  not  long  after,  repealed 
the  sacrilegious  statute,  and  these  murderous  and  adul- 
terous and  barbarous  kings  and  nobles  were  again  ena^- 
bled  to  die  in  peace,  confident  in  the  remission  of  their 
sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  their  plunder 
(the  larger  the  offering  the  more  secure)  on  the  altar 
of  God.2 

But  the  barbarous  times  which  bestowed  so  lavishly 
were  by  no  means  disposed  superstitiously  to  respect  the 
property  of  iJie  Churchy  It  was  often  but  late  in  life  that 
the  access  of  devotion  came  on,  while  through  all  the 
foi-mer  part,  either  by  right  of  conquest,  by  terror,  or 
by  bribery,  the  barbarian  had  not  scrupled  to  seize  back 
consecrated  land.  Even  kings  were  obliged  to  ratify 
and  solemnize  their  own  grants  by  synods  or  by  nation- 
al assembhes.^     The  deepening  of  the  imprecations  ut- 

1  Gesta  Franeornm.    Planek,  ii.  19D- 

*  All  the  laws  acknowledged  tlie  right  of  alieuatJng  some  portion  from 
the  rightful  heir,  "pro  remadio  animie,"  or  "in  remissionem  pecoatoium." 
There  are  legal  formnlie  in  Marenlf  to  this  eflfect.  Some  codes,  however, 
pcoMbited  the  atiaolut*  disinlieritaiice  of  the  rigtt  heir  for  tlia  good  of  the 
church.    Eichhovn,  p.  359 :  compare  363  et  sej. 

8  In  a  synod  at  Valiiiiise,  King  GnnthtEUi  deinsnclea  the  ratification  of 
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tcrerl  by  t!iese  synods  against  robbers  of  tlie  Church 
shows  their  necessity.  These  lands  began  to  be  guarded 
by  all  the  terrors  of  superstition ;  wild  legends  every- 
where spread  of  the  awful  and  miraculous  punishments 
which  had  fitllen  on  such  offenders.^  In  a  few  centu- 
ries the  deliverer  of  Europe  from  the  Mahommedan 
yoke,  Charles  Martcl,  was  plunged  into  hell,  and  re- 
vealed in  his  torments  to  the  eyes  of  men,  as  a  standing 
and  awful  witness  to  the  inexpiable  sin  of  sacrilege. 

The  property  of  the  Church  as  yet  enjoyed  no  im- 
munity from  taxation.  Gradually  special  exemptions 
were  granted.  At  length  the  manse  of  tlie  church  (a 
certain  small  farm  or  estate)  was  entirely  relieved  from 
the  demands  of  the  state.  Even  the  claim  to  absolute 
freedom  from  contribution  to  the  pubUc  expenses  was  of 
a  much  later  period.'' 

C.  The  criminal  law  of  the  barbaric  codes  tended 
more  and  more  to  the  commutation  of  crime  or  criminBiJaw 
injury  for  a  pecmiiary  mulct.  High  treason  "* 
aloue,  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  ( 
with  the  enemies  of  the  realm,  or  introducing  them 
within  its  frontier,  was  genei'ally  a  capital  crime.  Yet 
in  the  Visigothic  code  the  capita!  punishment  of  treason 
could  be  commuted  for  putting  out  the  eyes,  Lesiomtard 
shaving  the  hair,  scourging,  perpetual  impi-is- 1**  ^'"ig""'. 
onnieut,  or  exile,  with  confiscation  and  attainder,  and  in 


aU  Uie  gifts  nbicli  he,  his  wife,  and  daughters  had  bestowed  on  the  church. 
All  pliuiderera  of  this  property  "  anathemate  purpstui  judicii  divini  plee- 
lendi  atque  enpphcii  ffifemi  obnoxii  tenendi  sunt."  King  Dagobert 
conflrmed  hia  legacies  in  a  parliament,  tie  legacies  ■which  he  hiid  be- 
qaaathed  "memoc  malornm  quie  gesaeriL"  —  Planck,  203. 

•■  Gregory  of  Touts  is  fiill  of  Buch  (ales. 

2  Planck,  ii.  ch.  vii.  King  Chlotaire,  in  640,  deioMided  a  third  part  of 
tiie  revenue  of  the  diutoh  aa  aji  estraonlinaiy  loan.  —  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  2. 
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this  case  the  criminal  could  not  make  over  his  property 
to  the  Church.^  Such  donations  were  void.  But  of 
all  crimes  the  King  had  power  of  pardon  with  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  clergy  and  the  great  officers  of  his  palace, 
The  Bavai'ian  law  adds  sedition  in  the  camp  to  acts  of 
treason,  but  even  this  might  be  forgiven  by  the  royal 
mercy.^  As  to  other  crimes,  except  adultery  and  in- 
cest, it  was  Teutonic  usage,  not  Christian  humanity, 
which  abrogated  the  punishment  of  death.  In  the  Bur- 
gundian  law  homicide  is  still  a  capital  crime  ;  but  grad- 
ually the  life  of  every  man  below  the  King  is  assessed, 
according  to  his  rank,  at  a  certain  value,  and  the  wehr- 
geld  may  be  received  in  atonement  for  his  biood.^ 
Even  the  sacred  persons  of  the  clergy  had  their  price, 
which  rises  in  proportionate  amount  with  their  power 
and  influence.  By  the  Bavarian  law,  should  any  one 
kill  a  bishop  lawfully  chosen,*  a  tunic  of  lead  was  to  be 
fitted  to  the  person  of  tlie  bishop,  and  the  commutation 
for  his  murder  was  as  much  gold  as  that  tunic  weighed : 
if  the  gold  was  not  to  be  had,  the  same  value  in  money, 
slaves,  houses,  or  land ;  if  the  oifender  had  none  of 
these,  he  was  sold  into  slavery.  Nor  was  it  life  only 
which  was  thus  valued ;  every  wound  and  mntilation  of 
each  particular  member  of  the  body  was  carefully  regis- 
tered in  the  code,  and  estimated  according  as  the  man 
was  noble,  freeman,  slave,  or  in  holy  orders.  The  slave 
alone  was  still  liable  to  capital  punishment  for  certain 

ILsxVisigoa.  Ti.  1,2. 

"  "  Et  ills  homo  qui  liiBc  commisit  benigiium  imputet  regem  aut  ducom  ai 
ei  vitam  conc«saerit,"  —  Lex  Bavar.  ii.  iy.  3. 
'  PaiTicide  alone,  ty  the  Visigothio  law,  vras  pnniBhed  by  (he  bhbio  death 

jlituil  res,  vel  popnlua  elegit."  —  Lex 
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offences  ;^  the  Visigothic  code  condemned  him  to  be 
burned,^  Torture  was  not  only,  according  to  Koman 
usage,  to  be  apphed  to  slaves,  hut  even  to  freemen  in 
certain  cases.® 

The  privilege  of  asjlinn  within  the  Church  is  reco^ 
nized  in  most  of  the  barbaric  codes.*  It  is  asserted  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  in  terms  impregnated  with  true 
Christian  humanity,  that  there  is  no  crime  wliich  may 
not  be  pardoned  from  the  fear  of  God  and  reverence  for 
the  saints,^  As  jet  perhaps  the  awe  of  the  Christian 
altar  only  arrested  justice  in  its  too  hasty  and  vindictive 
march,  and  in  these  wild  times  gave  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary respite,  for  the  innocent  victim  to  obtain  liberty 
that  he  might  plead  his  cause  against  tlie  fierce  popu- 
lace or  the  exasperated  ruler,  for  the  man  of  doubtful 
guilt  to  obtain  a  feir  trial,  or  for  the  real  criminal  to 
suffer  only  the  legal  punisliment  for  his  ofence.  As 
yet  the  priest  could  not  shield  the  heinous  criminal. 
By  the  Visigothic  code  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
tlie  homicide,^  With  the  ruder  barbarians  the  sanctity 
of  holy  places  came  in  aid  of  the  sacerdotal  authority ; 
and  in  those  savage  times  no  doubt  the  notion  that  it 
was  treason  against  God  to  force  even  the  most  flagrant 
criminal  from  his  altar,  protected  many  innocent  lives, 
and   retarded  the  precipitancy  even  of  justice  itself.' 

1  Or  scourging,  for  theft,  by  Ota  Bm-gundian  law.  —  iv.  2. 

3  Lex  Visigoth,  iii.  iv.  14. 

8  Lex  "VTsigoth.  vL  1,  2,  ii,  ir.  4. 

^  On  the  subject  of  asyhiiii,  compare  the  excellent  disaertafion  of  Paolo 
Sarpi,  De  jnre  Asylorum.  —  Opera,  iv.  p.  191. 

t  "  Hulla  sit  culpa  tam  gravis,  ut  non  remitf  atur,  propter  timorem  Dei  et 
reverentiam  sancloruni."  — Lex  Bav.'u-.  viJ.  3.  It  was  an  axiom  of  tlie  Eo- 
man  law,  "  Templorum  cantela  non  nocentibus  eel  Ifesis  datnr  a  lege."  — 
Justin.  JTovell.  xvii.  T. 

6  Lex  Visigofli.  vi.  v.  18. 

'  See  Greg,  Tur,  vii.  W ;  Iv.  18. 
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The  right  was  constantly  infringed  by  violent  kings  ol- 
rulers,  but  rarely  without  strong  remonstrance  from  the 
clergy ;  and  terrible  legends  were  spread  abroad  of  the 
awful  punishments  which  befell  the  violatoi-s  of  the 
sanctuary^. 

Already,  in  the  earliest  codes,  appears  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  ordinal*)'  tribunals  of  justice  by  appeal  to 
arms,  and  to  the  judgment  of  God:  even  the  Bur- 
gundian  law  admits  the  trial  by  battle.^ 

The  ordeal  is  a  superstition  of  ail  nations  and  of 
all  ages.  God  is  summoned  to  bear  miraculous  witness 
in  favor  of  the  innocent,  to  condemn  the  guilty.^  The 
Ripu:arian  law  admits  the  trial  by  &e,*  the  Visigothic 
by  redhot  iron.®  The  Church,  at  a  later  period,  took 
the  ordeal  under  its  especial  sanction.  There  was  a 
solemn  ritual  for  the  ceremony.^  It  took  place  in  the 
church.  The  scalding  water,  the  redhot  iron,  or  the 
ploughshare  were  placed  in  the  porch  of  the  church 

I  Eastiietions  were  placed  on  tJiia  undefined  right-  In  a  capitulai'  of  779 
- — "  Homicids  et  csbsri  rei^  qui  mori  debeut  iegibus,  ai  ad  eceiesiain  con- 
Aigerint,  non  excnsentur,  Deque  eis  ibidein  victns  detur." 

=  Tit-  ilv. 

^  Compare  Caimet  and  Grotius  on  Numbei's  v.  31^  fat  iha  instances  ^m 
olasaioal  antiquily.  Pliny  and  Soiinns  mention  two  rivers,  whicli  eitiier  by 
ticalding  or  blinding,  detected  perjury.  —  H.  N.  ssxi.  3,  cup.  si. 

Tb  /iJ/TS  dp&aai,  /if/re  ti/I  ^vsi^vot 

Sophod.  Antig.  2M. 
"ECmeltlninfcsti  pletate  per  Iguem 


31  TiaigotJi.  V 
tion  from  the 
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and  sprinkled  with  holy-water.  All  the  most  a'wftil 
mysteries  of  religion  were  celebrated  to  give  greater 
terror  and  solemnity  to  the  rite.  Invention  was  taxed 
to  discover  new  forms  of  appeal  to  the  Deity ;  swear- 
ing on  the  Gospels,  on  the  altar,  on  the  relics,  on  the 
host;  plunging  into  a  pool  of  cold  water,  he  who 
swam  was  guilty,  he  who  sunk  innocent ;  they  were 
usually  held  by  a  cord.  There  were  ordeals  by  hot 
water,  by  hot  iron,  by  walking  over  hve  coals  or  burn- 
ing ploughshares.^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
august  cei'emony  for  queens  and  empresses  —  under- 
gone by  one  of  Charlemiigne's  wives,  our  own  Queen 
Emma,  tlie  Empress  Cunegunda.  The  ordeal  went 
down  to  a  more  homely  test,  the  being  able  to  swallow 
consecrated  bread  and  cheese. 

The  new  crimes  which  the  Christianity  of  these  ages 
had  introduced  into  the  penal  code  of  the  Empire  found 
their  place  in  the  barbaric  codes.  At  first,  indeed, 
they  were  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  visited  by  ecclesiastical  penalties.  The  Arianism 
of  the  primitive  Teutonic  converts  compelled  the  toler- 
ation of  the  laws,  and  retained  a  kind  of  dread  of 
touching  on  such  subjects  in  tlie  earlier  codes ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the   ecclesiastics   became   co-legislators, 

I  The  ordeal  was  condemned  in  laier  days  by  miiny  popaa  aa  tempting 
God :  by  Alaxandet  11.,  Stephen  X.,  Honorina  III.  Muriitori  thought  Unit 
it  was  abolished  in  the  twelfUi  eentuiy.  CBnciaai  quotes  later  inBlances. 
That  of  Savoniirohi,  ti  real  ordeal,  might  sufSce.  Even  Candani  seems  to 
look  back  upon  it  with  some  lingering  respect!  "  Ego  taor  Deo  Opt.  Mas. 
plaa  placuisse  iii^'orum  nostromm  simplicitatem  et  fidem  guam  recentio- 
rum  sapientum  acutisaimaiu  philosophiam."— Tol.  ii.  p.  298.  Greg.  Tu- 
ron.  de  Martyr.  69,  70.  All  the  ritualists,  Martene,  Mabillon,  Ducange, 
under  the  different  words,  Miufltori  iu  two  diaaertatJons,  one  on  the  ordeal, 
one  on  duel,  fUinish  ample  cifaliona.  Almost  all,  however,  are  later  thaii 
(heae  primitive  barbaric  laws. 
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heresies  became  civil  crimes,  and  liable  to  civil  punisb- 
ments.'^  The  statutes  of  the  orthodox  Visigothic  kings, 
so  terrible  against  the  Jews,  were  not  more  merciful  to 
heretics.  The  Franks  were  from  the  first  the  anny  of 
orthodoxy ;  heretics  were  traitors  to  the  state,  as  well 
as  rebels  against  the  Church,  confederates  of  hostile 
Visigoths,  or  Burgundians,  or  Lombards. 

Witchcraft  was  a  crime  condemned  by  the  Visi- 
gothic law.^  Its  overt  acts  were  causing  storms,  invo- 
cation of  demons,  oiFering  nightly  sacrifices  to  devils. 
The  pnnishment  was  200  stripes,  and  shaving  the 
head.  Consulting  soothsayers  concerning  the  death 
of  the  King  was  punished  in  a  freeman  by  stripes  and 
confiscation  of  property,  and  perpetual  servitude  :  wiz- 
ards guilty  of  poisoning  suffered  death; 

m.  But  external  to  and  independent  of  the  Im- 
perial Law  and  the  constitutions  of  the  new  western 
kingdoms  was  growing  up  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Church,  commensurate  with  the  Roman  world,  or 
rather  with  Christendom.  Every  inhabitant  of  the 
Christian  empire,  or  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  was  sub- 
ject to  this  second  jurisdiction,  which  even  by  the 
sentence  of  outlawry  which  it  pronounced  against 
heretics,  assumed  a  certain  dominion  over  those  who 
vainly  endeavored  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its 
yoke.  The  Church  as  little  admitted  the  right  of  sects 
to  separate  existence,  as  the  empire  would  endure  the 
establishment  of  independent  kingdoms  or  republics 
within  its  actual  pale.  Of  this  pecuhar  jurisprudence 
of  the  Church  the  clergy  were  at  once  the  legislature 

•  LnwB  of  Eecared,  xii.  S,  1. 

'  Les  Visigoth,  vi.  2,  3.  There  vea  a  singular  provision  against  judges 
consulting  iHyinois  in  order  to  deteot  witcheB. 
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and  the  executive.  This  double  power  tended  more 
and  more  to  concentration.  In  the  State  all  power 
resided  in  the  Emperor  alone ;  the  unity  of  tlie  empire 
nnder  a  monarch  inevitably  tended  to  that  of  the 
Church  under  one  visible  head.  As  the  clergy  more 
and  more  withdrew  itself  into  a  privileged  order,  so 
the  bishops  withdrew  from  the  clergy,  the  Metropoli- 
tans rose  above  the  bishops,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
aspired  to  supreme  and  sole  spiritual  empire.  Had 
Borne  remained  the  capital  of  the  whole  world,  the 
despotism,  however  it  might  have  suffered  a  perpetual 
collision  with  tlie  imperial  power,  ruling  in  the  Eternal 
City,  would  probably  have  become,  as  fer  as  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  an  acknowledged  autocracy,  A  people 
habituated  for  centuries  to  arbitrary  authority  in  civil 
aiFairs  would  be  le^  likely  to  question  it  in  i-eligion. 
The  original  independence  of  the  Christian  character 
which  induced  the  first  converts  in  the  strength  of 
their  iaith  to  secede  from  the  manners  and  usages  as 
well  as  the  religious  rites  of  the  world,  to  form  self- 
governed  republics,  as  it  were,  witliin  the  social  system 
—  this  noble  libeity  had  died  away  as  Christianity 
became  a  hereditary,  an  established,  an  universal  re- 
ligion. Obedience  to  authority  was  inveterate  in  the 
Roman  mind ;  reverence  for  law  had  sunk  into  obedience 
to  despotic  power ;  arbitrary  rule  seemed  the  natural 
condition  of  manliind.  This  mirepining,  unmurmur- 
ing servility  could  not  be  goaded  by  intolerable  taxation 
to  resistance.  Nothing  less  than  religious  difference 
could  stir  the  mind  into  oppugnancy,  and  this  differ- 
ence was  chiefly  concentred  in  the  clergy:  when  a 
heretic  was  in  power  the  orthodox,  when  the  orthodox 
the   heretic,    alone   asserted   liberty    of   action    or    of 
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thought.  In  all  other  respects  the  law  of  the  Cliurch, 
as  enacted  by  the  clergy,  was  received  witli  implicit 
Bubmission.  In  the  provinces,  as  the  Presidents,  or 
Prefects,  or  Counts,  in  their  regular  gradation  of  dig- 
nity, ruled  with  despotic  sway,  yet  were  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  remote  and  supreme  central  power,  so 
the  Bishops,  Metropolitans,  Patriarchs  rose  above  each 
other,  and  culminated,  as  it  were,  to  some  distant  point 
of  unity.  The  Patriarchates  had  been  fixed  in  the 
greatest  cities  of  Eiu-ope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These 
were  the  seats  likewise  of  the  highest  provincial  govern- 
ments ;  the  other  chief  pi-ovincial  cities  were  usually 
the  seats  of  local  administration,  and  of  the  metropolitan 
sees ;  and  so  the  stream  of  public  business,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  was  perpetually  flowing  to  the  same 
centre.  It  was  at  once  the  place  at  which  all  that  re- 
mained, the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  the  old  popular 
assemblies,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  synods,  were 
convened ;  appeals  came  thither  from  all  quarters, 
imperial  mandates  were  issued  to  the  province  or 
theme.  On  .this  principle  Constantinople  continued 
still  to  rise  in  influence ;  Alexandria  for  above  a  cen- 
tury resisted,  but  resisted  in  vain,  tilie  advancement  of 
the  upstart  unapostolic  See.  The  new  Rome  asserted 
her  Roman  dignity  against  the  East,  while  on  every 
favorable  opportunity  she  raised  up  claims  to  indepen- 
dence, to  equality,  even  to  superiority,  against  tlie  elder 
Rome,  now  a  provincial  city  of  the  Justinian  empire. 

Rome  WM  the  sole  Pati-iarchate  of  the  West,  the 
head  and  centre  of  Latin  Christianity.  Romo  stood 
alone,  almost  without  rival  or  reclamation.  Raven- 
na, as  the  seat  of  empire  under  the  exai-chs,  might 
aspire  to  independence,  to   equality ;  her  pretensions 
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were  soon  put  down  by  her  own  impotence  and  by. 
common  opinion.  Wherever  tJie  Latin  language  was 
spoken  there  was  no  rival  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
The  African  churches,  distracted  by  the  Donatists, 
oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  Arian  Vandals,  re- 
vived but  as  the  churches  of  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Carthage  was  stiU  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world,  her  bishop  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
churches  in  Africa.  Bnt  the  African  Church,  tliough 
obedient  to  the  East,  after  Justinian's  conquest,  and 
just  emerging  into  ascendency  over  the  Arians,  had 
neitJier  ambition  nor  strength  to  asstai;  independence. 
Of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  founded  within  the  ancient 
realm  of  Rome,  three  had  been  destroyed  during  the 
sixth  century,  those  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  of  the  Burgundians  in  France. 
Of  the  four  which  survived,  the  Lombard  was  still 
Arian,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  heathen  and  not  yet  con- 
sohdated  into  one  kingdom ;  those  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain  and  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  if  still  of  uncertain 
boundaries,  and  frequently  subdivided  in  different  pro- 
portions, accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome  as  part  of 
the  Catholicism  to  which  one  had  returned  after  a  long 
apostacy,  with  all  the  blind  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  new 
proselyte ;  the  other,  whose  war-cry  of  conquest  had 
been  the  Catholic  feitli,  would  bow  down  in  awe-struck 
adoration  before  the  head  of  that  feith.  Tlie  Latin 
clergy,  who  had  made  common  cause  with  tlie  Franks, 
would  inculcate  tliis  awe  as  the  most  powerful  auxil- 
iary to  their  own  dominion. 

In  the  West  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affsurs  tended 
constantly  to  elevate  the  actual  power  of  the  single 
Patriai-chate.     The  election  of  the  bishops  in  the  Ro- 
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man  provinces  and  in  the  new  Teutonic  kingdoms  was 
in  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Strife  constantly  arose ; 
the  worsted  party  looked  abroad  for  aid ;  .if  they  found 
it  not  with  the  Metropolitan,  they  sought  still  further ; 
and  as  the  provincial  of  old  appealed  to  Rome  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  civil  governor,  so  the  clergy  against 
the  bishop,  the  bishop  against  tlie  Metropolitan.  They 
fled  in  the  last  resort  to  what  might  seem  to  be  an  im- 
partial, at  least  might  be  a  favorable  tiibunal. 

But  throughout  these  kingdoms  there  was  another 
The  Clergy  Strong  bond  to  Rome — the  common  interest 
^'^''-  of  the  Latin  part  of  the  community  against 

the  foreign  and  Teutonic.  The  old  Eoman  aristocracy 
of  the  provinces,  except  in  some  mimicipal  towns,  per- 
ished or  were  degraded  from  their  station  by  the  new 
military  aristocracy  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  clergy 
could  not  but  continue,  it  has  been  seen  that  they 
did  continue,  for  a  considerable  period  to  be  Roman. 
They  were  thus  a  kind  of  peaceftil  force,  bound  to- 
gether by  common  descent,  and  still  lookhig  to  Rome 
as  their  parent.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Arian  clergy 
who  accompanied  the  Groths,  the  Vandals,  or  the  Lom- 
bards, and  kept  up  the  ti-adition  of  the  heterodox  faith, 
whether  they  too  wei'e  chiefly  Roman,  or  had  begun  to 
be  barbarian.'  The  rare  collisions  which  are  recorded, 
the  general  toleration,  except  among  the  Vandals  in 

1  In  Hie  Collatio  Episcoponiai,  where  Avitiis  of  Vieune  challengect  the 
Aldan  clergy  to  bring  their  conflicting  dodi-ineB  to  ihe  issue  of  A  pnblio 
diapntation,  the  head  of  tha  Arian  dergy  is  named  Boni&oe,  The  Ariane 
( it  ia  a  Catholic  aeconnt)  were  alrucl:  diimh,  or  replied  only  in  iinmeanhig 
clamors;  ons  sentence  alone  betrays  the  ground  they  took;  they  stood  on 
the  Sciiptnre  alone;  the  Catholics  were  prisstigiatoreB ;  did  they  mean 
workers  of  ialse  miracles?  "  Sufiicere  eibi  ae  habere  acciptnram,  qnce  sit 
furtior  omnibus  priesligiis."    Tiic  conference  was  m  tJie  year  419.  — D'Aeh- 
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Afiica,  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  thej  were  the 
Teutonic  clergy  of  a  Teutonic  people,  each  contentedly 
worshipping  apart  from  each  other,  as  under  its  sepa- 
rate law,  so  under  its  separate  religion,  until  the  superior 
intelligence,  tlie  more  ardent  activity  of  the  orthodox 
Latins,  brought  over  first  the  kings  and  nobles,  as  Re- 
cared  in  Spain  and  the  later  Lombard  Idngs,  afterwards 
the  people,  to  l3ie  unity  of  the  Church.  The  toleration 
of  the  Arians,  and  even  writers  like  Orosius  admit  that 
in  Gaul  the  Gioths  and  Burgundians  treated  the  ortho- 
dox Christians  as  brothers,  was,  after  all,  but  indiffer- 
ence, or  ignorance  that  there  was  another  form  of 
Christianity  besides  that  which  they  had  been  taught.^ 
It  was  more  often  that  the  Catholics  provoked  than 
suffered  persecution  wantonly  inflicted.^  That  submis- 
sion which  the  Roman  paid  to  the  clergy  out  of  his 
innate  and  inveterate  deference  for  law,  if  not  fi-om 
servility,  arose  in  the  Teuton  partly  from  his  inherent 
awe  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  partly  from  his  con- 
scious inferiority  in  intellectual  acquirements.^  No 
doubt  already  the  Latin  of  the  oivlinaiy  Church  sei^ 
vices  had  become,  and  naturally  became  more  and 
more,  a  sacred  language,*     The  Gothic  version  of  the 


1  Orosius,  vii.  88.  There  ■was  a  kind  of  persecution  of  some  bisliopa  in 
AquiCaiue.  —  Sidoa.  Apoli.  vii.  6.  Modahatins  the  Goth,  a  cidzeii,  not  a 
clergyman,  ia  munBd  by  Sidonios — The  name  sounds  ]ike  Latinized  Teu- 
tonism.  Of  Euric,  Sidoniua  says,  "Pectori  buo  catholici  menHo  nominis 
acet."  At  ttiis  time  the  bisliopFica  of  Bordeaux  and  eight  others  were 
vacant,  no  clergy  ordiiined,  the  churches  in  ruins,  herds  pasturing  on  the 
grass-grown  altera. 

"  See  on  the  conftdemty  of  the  ortliodox  bishops  in  Burgundy  with  tlie 
Franks,  ch.  ii. 

8  Compare  Paullua  Diaconus  on  the  conversion  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  44. 

^  I  cannot  refrain  from  qnotmg  the  ohservationa  of  a  modem  writer;  — 
"  Chriataanity  offered  itself,  and  was  accepted  by  the  German  tribes,  as  a  Jaw 
and  as  a  diswpline,  as  an  ineflable,  incomprehensible  mystery.    Its  frnits 
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Scriptures  was  probably  confined  to  that  branch  of  the 
nation  for  which  it  had  been  made  by  Ulpliilas ;  it  could 
not  have  been  disseminated  widely.  The  Latin  clergy, 
even  if  they  had  the  will,  could  not,  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  various  dialects  or  languages  which  grew 
up  in  Europe,  have  translated  tlie  sacred  books  or  the 
sei-vicea  of  the  Church  into  the  ever-shifting  and  blend- 
ing dialects.  Till  languages  grew  up,  recognized  as 
their  own  by  nations,  there  could  be  no  claim  to  a  ver- 
nacular Bible  or  a  vernacular  Liturgy.  Latin  would 
establish  a  strong  prescription,  a  prescription,  in  fact, 
of  centuries ;  and  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  would 
tend  to  keep  the  clerical  office  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
those  of  Latin  descent,  would  likemse  preserve  the 
unity  of  which  the  centre  was  Rome.^ 

Rome  throughout  this  period  is  still  standing  in  more 
lonely  preeminence:  from  various  circumstances,  per- 
haps from  the  continually  shifting  boundaries  of  the 
kingdoms,  the  Metropolitan  power,  especiaHy  in  Gaul, 
only  centmies  later,  if  ever,  assumed  its  full  weight. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  bishops  over  the  infe- 
rior clergy  became  throughout  the  western  kingdoms 
more  arbitrary  and  absolute.  The  bishop  stands  alone, 
the  companion  and  counsellor  of  kings  and  nobles,  tlie 


were,  righteousness  by  worhs  (Werkheiligteit),  and  belief  in  the  dead 
word.  Bnt  in  n  barbai-oua  people  it  is  an  hnmense  advance,  aa  nsappreci- 
able  benefit.  Bitual  observance  is  a  taming,  humiliating  process  j  it  is 
Gubmisfiioa  to  law;  it  is  the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  inferiority;  it 
Implies  self-subjection,  self-conguesl,  self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  reli^on  in  its 
highest  Bense,  but  it  is  the  preparation  for  it." —  Bitter,  Oeisehich.,  Christ. 
Pbilos.  i.  p.  40. 

1  Planck  supposes  that  for  half  e.  cantury  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Franks  the  bishops  were,  irithout  exception,  Latin;  abont  566  appears  a 
Merovens,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,— Greg.  Tur.  ix.  40;  Plauck,  it.  96.  In  the 
eiglith  century  llie  clergy  were  dijcfly  fioin  tJie  sei'vilo  class,  —  p.  169. 
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judge,  the  ruler  ;  the  Collcgo  of  Presbyters,  the  ad- 
visefs,  the  coordinate  power  with  the  bishop,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  It  is  rarely  at  this  period  that 
we  discern  in  history  the  name  of  any  one  below  the 
episcopal  rank.  Even  in  the  legends  of  this  age  we 
scarcely  find  a  saint  who  is  not  a  bishop,  or  at  least, 
and  that  as  yet  but  rarely,  an  abbot.^  The  monas- 
teries at  first  claimed  no  exemption  from  the  episcopal 
autocracy :  they  aspired  not  yet  to  be  independent, 
self-governed  republics.  The  primitive  monks,  laymen 
in  every  respect,  would  have  shrunk  from  the  awful 
assertion  of  superiority  to  the  common  law  of  snbjec- 
tiou.  The  earlier  councils  prohibited  the  foundation 
of  a  monastery,  even  of  a  solitary  cell,  without  the 
permission  of  the  bishop.  Grxadually  monks  were  or- 
dained, that  the  conmiunities  might  uo  longer  depend 
for  the  services  of  rehgion  on  the  parochial  clergy ; 
but  this  infringement  on  the  profound  humility  of  the 
monk  was  beheld  with  jealousy  by  the  more  rigid.  St. 
Benedict  admits  it  with  reserve  aud  caution.  It  was 
not  till  splendid  monasteries  were  founded  by  relig- 
iously prodigal  nobles,  Idngs,  and  even  prelates,  and 
endowed  with  ample  territories  and  revenues,  that 
they  were  withdrawn  from  the  universal  subordination, 
received  special  privileges  of  exemption,  became  free 
communities  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  or  of 
the  Pope.^  The  lower  clergy  were  in  fact  in  great 
numbers  ordained  slaves,  slaves  which  the  Church  did 
not  choose  at  hazard  from  the  general  servile  class, 
but  from  her  own  serft,  and  who  were  thus  trained  to 

1  Planck,  ii.  368. 

2  Compare  M.  Guiiot,  Ciyiliaation  Moderiie,  Lefoii  sv.,  who  has  tfuctd 
the  change,  and  cites  the  authoritiea  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  judgment. 
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virtue  to  wliich  it  compelled  the  believer,  yet  still  vir- 
tue. It  was  a  perpetual  proclamation  of  the  holiness 
and  mercy  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  constant  preaching, 
on  one  hand,  it  might  be  of  an  unenlightened,  supei'^ 
stitious  Christianity,  but  atill  of  Christianity.  Yet,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  it  was  a  recognition  of  a  divine  law, 
submission  to  a  religion  which  might  not  be  defied, 
which  would  not  be  eluded  —  a  religion  wliich  would 
not  deny  its  hopes  to  the  worst,  but  would  have  at  least 
resolutions,  promises  of  amendment — the  best  security 
which  it  could  obtain  —  fi-om  the  unreasoning  and  fal- 
lible nature  of  man.  It  aspu'ed  at  least  to  effect  that 
which  no  human  law  could  do,  which  baffled  alike  im- 
perial and  barbaric  legislation,  to  impose  constraint  on 
the  unchristian  passions  and  dispositions.  When  sacer- 
dotal religion  was,  if  not  necessaiy,  salutary  at  least  to 
manliind,  it  was  the  great  instrument  by  which  the 
priesthood  ruled  the  mind  of  man.  If  it  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  it  was  wealth  much  of  which 
lawless  possessors,  spoilers,  robbers,  had  been  forced  to 
regorge.  If  it  invested  them  with  an  authority  as 
dangerous  to  themselves  as  to  the  world,  tliat  authority 
was  better  than  moral  anarchy.  However  adminis- 
tered, it  was  stUl  law,  and  Christian  law,  grounded  on 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  truth.^ 

'  It  will  heceafter  appear  in  our  Histoiy  how  the  penitential  system 
de^eaeiated  into  commntaUDns  for  peaaDce  by  alms  |alme  being  only  part 
of  the  penftnee,  compensated  ftrt  prayer),  fasting,  and  other  raligions  observ- 
oDcea ;  alms  regulated  indeed  by  the  rank  and  wealth  of  tlie  trausgresMr, 
but  with  fnll  Bxpiatoiy  value;  commutations  became  indulgencea;  influ]- 
geaces,  first  the  remiaBJon  of  certain  panitentidl  acts,  then  general  remisaiona 
of  smB  for  definite  parioda,  at  length  for  periods  almost  approximating  to 
atemity;  and  these  for  the  easiest  of  religious  duties,  visits  to  a  certain 
ehnidt,  above  all  ample  donationa. 
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